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T was not our deſign to have diverted the at- 
ention of our readers from the important events, 
hich at preſent agitate the political world, by any 


{Md dreſs. in the form of a preface or advertiſement, 
rcher than was neceſſary to convey our thanks to, 
ee public for the very liberal encouragement which 
ur laſt volume experienced. But a reſpe& for that 
ublic obliges us for once to relinquiſh our intention, 

ie is of ſome importance, not merely to ourſelves, 
. t to the cauſe of truth, to expoſe the flagrant and 
curdfalſehoods by which we have been /gnoranily and: 
aliciouſſy attacked by nee and venal writers. 
] It would ill become us to pronounce our own. 
21 anegyric: but if there is any one ſpeeies of merit 
id Which we may without atrogance aſſume, it is that. 
1.3 taking a liberal and temperate courſe with reſpect 
me politics of the times. Yet, we have been un- 
5:2: {WE <ountably charged with a predilection for French 
11 inciples. The beſt proot that we could offer, 
„ ainſt this accuſation is, that we have been alfa 
A arged by the other party with the oppoſite offence;, _ 
itz that of inclining too much to the ariftocratic. 
dem. In this inftance, however, we have only 
en fellow ſufferers with ſome of the moſt illuſtrious 
araccers of this nation; and we muſt remark, that 
< has been a ſource of ſerious evil to our country,. 
161 


at every man, who * not prepared to eo every, 
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length with the me of miniſtry, has been, by 

Profligate writers (whoſe. ſole employment ind ſoc- 

cupation conſiſt in, diſperſing falſehood) 400 ſutcgſb- 

Fully repreſented as, an “advocate, for the French 

: cauſe.” Hut ſurely every rational perſon will agree, 
that it is poſſible to diſapprove moſt heartily of i 
the proceedings of the French, and yet to wiſh that 
our country had never, interfered} in thoſe troubled 6 
| ſcenes. We moſt ſincerely believe, and we ſolemnly 
N profeſs our opinjon, that next to the declared repuh- 

1 | licans and anarchiſts (and we, ſtill aſſert that hey are 
. few in this country) the beſt friends of the French 
| | ſyſtem: are thoſe ay 4 have countenanced and abetted 
thoſe raſh meaſures adopted in the abſurd and im- 
practicable hope of ſubjugating France. Thoſe who 
really wiſhed well to their country and conſtitution, 
thoſe who deſetve the name of friends, to their king, 
Are. thoſe who wiſhed this nation to ayoid engaging 
in an abſurd contittental conteſt; to maintain a & dig- 
nified neutrality; to preſerve our. commerce and 
manufactures uninjured; to leſſen gradually the pub- 
lic debt, and conſequently to leflen the burthens 
and remove the real grievances of the people. 
But as aſſertion on either fide is no} proof, let zus 
fairly aſk our adverſaries, for which of the pro- 
ceedings of the French republicans have we been 
* the advocates?” Did our narrative of the events 
of the 1oth of Auguſt 1792, or our ſentiments/@n 
thoſe tranſactions; did our account of the maſſacres 
of the 2d and 3d of September, of the trial and death 
of the unfortunate king, ſavour of French prinei- 
ples?” Did our character of the Briſſotin partys or of 
heir opponents Marat and Robeſpierte, indicate a 
partiality to either? Did our vindication of. heredi- 
tory en ang of FRG gre; mania 
Fw L 2911140 rr e BP MF 
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-u ptedilecxiom cfopiteniotratie” or leveling opinions? 
- Did our commiſeration of the Frenck clergy] und bur 
repeated defences of rAligion;provethat we had im- 
bibed the pernicious maxims of the'tiew!philoſophy ? 
We have aſſerted that, to our knowiedge, * no eircarti- 
ſtance of moment has been omitted or miſtepie- 


ed ferited.” We defy our enemies to inſtance onèe uw 
ly as they have not attempted to prove their charge, 


becauſe evidently they cannot prove it, but hade 
confined themſeſves to bold and general aſſertions; 
ve leave it to the fair determination of i xhe public, 


whether they do not ſtand convicted of wilful aud 
n- deliberate falſebov(ꝰꝰꝛͤꝛ̃ oral tes ated 
ho It is, it ſeems; an unpardonable ofſence in us to 
7M, have ſaid, that am aſſembly (the conftituent aſſem 
. bly of France) who certainly profeſſed to fraine a 
ag ee conſtitution, profeſſed alſo to make outs the model 
ig- of that conſtitution. If a partiality for our'own, 
nd government had led us into an error it would be 
b only doing juſtice td thoſe who have ſo ſagaciouſly 
205 animadverted on us, to ſay that hey are not in dau- 
le, ger of falling” into any ſimilar miſtake. Thoſe Wo 


can extel the former arbitrary government of France 
cannot be ia much danger of error fromia veriera- 
tion for our bonſtitution. But the truth is, this is an 
inſtance of that incorrigible“ ignorance ' which! our 
adverſaries every where diſplay: /-Not only the ge- 
neral frame of the government, compoſed of a king 
and a parliament but the trial by jury, the ſahc- 
tioning the acts of the legiſlature by royal aſſent, the 
regulation ef the tribunals, even the forms of pro- 
ceeding, and the very terms Jl Inſtatice, that which 
iS at preſent) a kind of proverbial phraſe; the f 
the day) were copied fromiithe ' Britiſh! conſtitution, 
If thele well-informed erities had taken the pains to ex- 
| . 444 
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hst eren chere they deviated from this modblythey 


or attempting to re-eſtabliſh it? 19112 10 
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Ten ke and peruſe the} ournalsof tn bational aſſeubiy 
as we habe deneg they would have found ooniMua ul 
uſions to this' ton Htitution ; they would have found, 


ere Riidions teuIHEn their reaſotis for ſuch deviatidu, 
12556 te debate on the to chamber · But ie French 
Aegillators did het inſtitute an upper houſe+/neither 
"Ui the Corfican legiſlators, though that conflitytion 
was ſandtioned and accepted by our king If, in- 
deed; che eonſtirutibn of — was ſo exceedingly 
vielbus 48 theſe' imp gners . would inſinuate, ht 
hall e ſaꝶ to lord Hood and the pride de Cobourg 


We are charged with evieg mae public (in'a | 
note) a pretended ereaty” of a; which our ad- 
rerſaries /ay is forged®; We do nbt ſtand pledged for 
'the authenticity of that paper. Me found it inſerted 

in the moſt reſpectable collections of Rate papers 

Which) are publiſhed in Europe It Was our duty not 
to withhold ſo Important a document from eur 
readers. We candidly ſtated where we found it; and 

hen the inſertion m it was cenſured, we ' vindi- 

© cated ourſelves by a very plain and ſimple queſtion, 
a queſtion only caleulated to ſerve the cauſe of truth, 
and to develop the myſtery. . If this treaty is really a 
miſrepreſentation of the views and ſentiments of the 
combined powers, why do they not juſtify» them- 
ſelves by publiſtung the real treuiy? Mnd ſurely ail 
the treaty of Pilnitz or Pavia, or that ſyſtem (fbr 
there muſt be ſome em or compact) on whicty the 
allies have- aQed, be _ publi, exery thinking 


* "See Fl able þ od £ this paper, as cont t b- 
Wines: 'of 525 act 2 this paper 13 Wn 0 . * 
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land, and the horrid maſſacre of its innocent inlias 
bitants, were laudable, would the partition of France 
have been ſo criminal as our adverſaties (moſt incon- 
ſiſtently, it is true) axe ſtudious to repreſent it? 
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contains the. ſubſtance of this cmpact, or that 
the ompact itſelf is ſomeihmug awetſe. There was 
indeed no neceſſity to aggravate the criminality ſof 
the combined powers. The deſign of interfaring 
in a hoſtile Manner in the:-domeſtic arrangements of 
an independent nation, as -ayowed by themſel ves 1 
the Circular of Pavia, was (we maintain it) u glat» 
ing violation of the law of nations; and the differs 
ence between murdering a people in order to 
force upon them a particular form of government, 
and murdering them in order te acquire à part 
of their territory, is perhaps not ſo material ab at 
firſt ſight may appear. In both caſes the object is to 
place the nation under a government which they ub» 
hor : and the difference is this, that in the former 
inſtance their tyrant is to be called the king ef 
France; in the latter he is to be ealled the king, of 
Pruſſia, or the [emperor of Germany. On he 
whole, however, let it be remembered that we have 


no diſavowal ſrom authority of this paper; we have 


only the 29% dicunt of anonymous writers. The trea- 
ty of, Pilnitz is generally ſuppoſed to have been 4 
partition treaty and we have no reaſon, from ana- 
logy, for ſuppoſing the empreſs of Ruſſia, the em- 
peror of, Germany, and the king of Pruſſia mH 
averſe to partition | treaties. - It, the partition f Pos 


Wie have ſaid, © that in the month of November 
an aſſociation” was, inſtituted at the Crown and An- 
chor tavern by, Mr. Nas, che chief 
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adminiſtration the avowed purpoſe of which was the 
protection of liberty and property againſt the darin 
attempts of republicans and lerellers s there a 


emoluments enjoyed by each mem 


PREFACE 
Newfouridland; and other gentlemen eonDν G ted with 


thing diſteſpecful in this? Or have we * mi 
ttetted this aſſociation with diſreſpect? We 


ave in- 
deed learned a new leſſon from our opponents, viz. 


4. that it is a di/grace to be connected with adminiſtru- 


#on ;” and evidently under this idea they have taken 
infinite pains to' repreſent this aſſociation as wot con- 
netted: with: admimfiration, and would rather have it 
conſidered as a party of 7rade ef inen met at a pot-houſe 
to talk politics. The fact is (and we mention it 
again not with any diſreſpect, the inſtitutors of this 
affociation were 4 —— connected with admi- 
niſtration, and many of them in the actual fitua- 

tion of placemen *; and we ſhould violate truth as 


flagrantly las our opponents are in the habit of doing, 


and falſify e We we 1 e the | 
fact. 1 : | | 


We have ſaid, * melt as the fr part of the Rights 
of Man wus written with rather more modeſty than 


the ſecond; it was read and- approved by. many 


whote ſentiments were by no means favourable” 2 
republicaniſm.“ Let it be recollected that this firft part 
of the Rights of Man was an anſwer to Mr. Burke's 
Reflexions on the Frech Revolution, which it pro- 


feſſed to correct n as to Matlers of fatt; and W 


3 We have before us, at this moment, a liſt of che he ie 
perſons concerned in inſtituting this affociation. 

think it right to publiſh, without their conſent, the names of 
any {et of gentlemen: but if our impugnets perſiſt in affirming 
ſuch groſs and palpable e we ſhall be under the neceſſit 0 
of printing the names at length N a liſt of the 1 an 


* 
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t it tended to elucidate hiſtorical fa ib might ba vead 


and approved by any; man whoodoyed iitiitths; and 
conſequently; wiſhed 40rhear bath (dis af argheRiony 
Let it not he. forgotten alſa, that this firſt. pamphlet 
was by no means; con ſidered in the} famesddpbgerduls 
point of view as the ſuhſequentiiwritingeivof. Mr. | 
Paine: for it mever was proſecuted by goueryments ities 
only the ſecond part that was prolecuted; and vhatyiubs 
lication we have expreſsly ſtigmatized as: Ha virulent 
and abuſive attack upon the Briviſh; gaværhment. r 
If, however, after the deciſive terms in Nie e havg 
cenſured the writings of Mr. Painesꝗ ſee gur laſſi mob 
p. 5), theſe gentlemen chooſe to rpreſent as; as Pun 
tes, we: ſhall not * be ſurpriſed, if, in the ſame ſpirit 
of candour and conſiſteney, they next ohooſe te dee 
preſent us as cannibaln io vom br G upnein 
lt would have been a real kindneſs to & eertain 
city orator, if his too ꝙfficious friends had note beeñ 
ſo ſtudious ty have brought forward his name We 
are ſorry for the man, and would have charitably 


conſigned him to that inſignifieaney and obſeurity in 


which every man who wiſhes him well muſt bend 


ſirous he ſhould remain. We are vehementiyt cent» 
ſured for hinting that the worthy and Huent knight 
was not remarkable for his knowledge ef grammar. 
Public ſpeakers, like authors, are certainly obieas 
of criticiſm ;z- hut there is perhaps a degree of {mb 
fpathy in this matter, of which we were moto aware: 
Thoſe who have themſelves been accuſed of not 
being the moſt accur ate grammarians mitft 0 Pa= 


| | 92 „ Mir Hit uc ll 4 A 
4, dee ſome, letters in the Morning Chrohtde in January and 


February 1794, hgned © rere Sen "and 5 —— ERAS 


rox, where certain-critics are convicted, not up I. O, 12 d 
tion,“ but direct quotation, of not being able tc wiltetheit wa 
nage grammatically. — OO OELTIOW | 

v 
turally 
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turally a liitle ſure when dach a fte unfortunately 
happens to be introduced. If we have uncautio 
dad xhatſthe ſpeech. of therworthy baigbe venus remark- 
table. for broad Haſſertion we only requeſt that 
our opponenrwilitforquus which of his aflertiqns 
Ne _ ©Were accurate and iratÞot hos wot on abit ite 5qqo 
1 bel We thank our calumaiators (for we would give to 
J every ont his due) for a compliment a Jie ungra- 
ciouſſy paid us, “ that We have ſome religion. N- 
j We may have. leſs. bigotry than theſe; prouis gentle- 
i men, but we truſt, it will be found that we haye 
| much mare of true practical religion than they-can | 
ö pretend to. Ta deſtroy, however, the effect of this 
0 conceſſion, e are accuſed of . unirutb, in 
0 faying that a part of Robeſpierre's popularity Was at- 
| tributed to his pretences {hypocritical thoyymightbe) Wl 
# to religion. The partwhich hertook with reſpetto 
ö the deeree for again reſtoriig the liberty: of reijgious 
| - worſbip in Paris is well Known. But if hat appears in 
BE. our volume be an uniruib, it is not ours, but M. Can- 
dorcet's, ſanction ed by the autbotityof Ir. Monree Men 
ougmht to be a little acquainted with che -fources. af in- 
formation before they ꝓreſume ta cenſure; Condarcet, 
in enumerating the cauſes Which contrihuted ta give 
popularity to Robeſpierre, ſays ( ll ſe fait une reputa- 
tion daufterite qui viſe d la ſaintetẽ ; ihimonte ſur des 
bancs; i parle de Dieu & de Providence ; il . dit 
| Tami des pauvres, &c.“ Hor the beneſit oftheſe gen- 
tlemen we infertthe. tranſlationa- He attempie ao 
eſtabliſh a reputation; of auſterity, which points. (0 
ſancti(ſy; he mounts on benches, and tall of God 
ant Providence : he calls bimſelk s the friend) of 
athe- poor, d Such extreme ignoxatice af the | 
moſt common facts would be diigraceful in the 
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It has been ſaĩd tat our general mpthod ig en 
ply and favourably to detail the ſentiments and 
ipeeches of one ſet df men andi to relate thoſe-of the 
oppoſite ſide in few and feeble werde. Thoſe who 
wiſh to form an eſtimate of our veracatyy.. compared 
with that of our accuſers, are only requeſted to take 
any of our volumes, and compare that part of it with 
any well authenticated report of the proceedings of 
parliament. We profeſs to give the ſubſtante of all 
the arguments employed bythe /peaters an enter fue 
pon any political. queſtion, = we have endeavoured 
to do it without bias or -partiality. - Unfortunately 
for our antagoniſts,this article of charge ws alſo deſti- 
tute of proof; for they have not fpecified-a ſingle 
inſtance of fuck omiſſion, and we defy them to do it. 
No perſons indeed ought to be better judges of the 
feeble in compoſition than thoſe from whom e quote 
this expreſſion, for even their malice is impotent. 
They ſhould remember that there are feeble-ipeakers 
as well as feeble writers; and if ſome ſpeakers (as 
well as ſome writers) deal more in wordt chan in 
ideas, the fault is not with us; thoſe readers who 
want the words muſt apply to the parliamentary re- 
giſters, and not to ſueh a brief abſtract as our limits 
confine us to. When the venal advocates of any 
party cenſure in this manner publications conducted 
upon liberal principles, an erratum ſhould always be 
added. We are cenſured, not becauſe we are par- 
tial, but becauſe we are 10 partial to the right 
(bet is to heir) fide,” The “ very head and front 
af dur offendit a 5 that we have. ſcorned to 
| gd bluon ef} nodiauaay violate 
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Liehte dhe sche of hiſtory! by prohodevingt as ml 
negyric upon the wiſdom and foreſightꝛof the pre 
miniſters. If, ho wevet; we emnot diſrern in their 
donduct thoſe extended views; that enlighitened pe- 


ey vrhich we would willy to diſcover, we cam 


aver that our error!is! bt! intentional; 7 Ast a 
not the dependants and paraſites: beige Ne we 
ſolemnly declare that we have hever omitted" 
plaud miniſters, whenever their conduct would n 
any degree admit of approbation; and weliſflall be 
ready to dot again, whenever they ſhall ſhe W an 


nttemion, directed by judgmene, to the real intereſts b 


of the country. We cannot, while we continue to 


reſpect truth, make ſomething out of nothing. We 
ceannot applaud'the wiſdom of meaſures, which every 


intelligent perſon evidently ſaw were puerile and er. 
roneous, and which have proved ſuch in their eonſe- 
quences. We are averſe to boaſting; but the malignancy 
of dur opponefits eompels us to What is in it itſelF moſt 
diſagreeable—arſd we appeal to our readers, whether 
we have not uniformly e and predifled ae 

one of the fatal conſequences which have atte | 
what we cannot but call the raſh counſels of an ad- 

miniſtration, young in years, and ſtill younger. in 
-counſe}, experience, and khowledge.' In-*this the 
ſentiments of every well. informed perſon in che na- 
tion already coincide with ours; and we will venture 
to predict, that (as in the caſe of the American war) 


the verdict of poſterity will be unanimous. Our op- 


ponents muſt therefore excuſe us if we cannot con- 
deſcend to ſacrifice our judgment as they do, if 
they can be ſuppoſed to have any. We have a cha- 
racter to loſe ; and we ſhall perſevere in the ſteady 
1 26 | line 
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line of truth, regardleſs of the * of any literary 


ſpies K. Our, Condut- is open and fair, let —_ 


take advantage of 1 it if they can. * 9113 io OFT 4 
To evince, however, that our irhpartiality (is; vat 
affected but real, we give this ĩntimation to our read- 
ers and to the public. Fully tonſcious of the falli- 
bility of human nature, and that there is no man who 
is — miſtake, who is not expoſed to decep- 
tion from · the miſinformation of party writers gif 4 
the courſe of our annual labours we ſhall be found to 
have miſtated a ſingle fact, we ſhall 'rebeive with gra- 
titude the corrections of any eorreſpandehnt, and will 
not only rectify cheerfully; the error, hut print the 
corrections (if deſired) in the very words of their au- 
thors. This is a conceſſion Which we think is due 
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Subflance of Sir Hale Sinclair's Addreſs to the Board of Agriculture on the 
firfl Day / its being aſſemble, — — [146] 
Subſtance of Sir John Smc:air's Addreſs to the Board of Agriculture, on 
Tueſday the 29th of Fuly 1794, — [149] 
Plan of a General Report en the preſent State of the Agriculture of Great 
Britain, aud the Means, of its Ae To be laid lefore his Majeſty 
and both "W ohſet of Palio ment, ' the Board of Agriculture, © [1501 
Method of curing the Dry-rot in Timber, communicated in a Letter to Mr. 
f More, from Joclert Batſon, Eig. of Limehouſe, © [156] 
Letters from William Paltenſon, Y Ibornden, in Kent, communicating a 
Difcovery of a cheap and durable Compoſition for preſerving Weather- 
boarding, 7 14 — Dag | [157] 
Proceſs to. deprive Treacle of its diſagreeatle Taſte, and to render it capao'? 
of be ng employed for many Purpaſes, inflead of Sugar, [158] 
Aecount of the” Method of curing. Aitten pructiſed in the Pariſh of Vany, and 
ts Neighbourhood, ly James Anderſon, LL. D. [159] 
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| Otle for the Newt Neur. By Henry Nantr Pye, Eig. Pom Lauredt, [16 
| Ode on ganveriing a Saubre into 4 Pruning Hooks From Poems, Lyric kn: \ 
[ Paftorgl, by Edward Wilions, 1 (==, — [. 
Ele on the Death ef Miſs Harriet Taylor, by her Father John Taylor, 
ri 1 ; , | f l 166 4 IL z [165] 
Ode on his Maje/ty's Birth-Day.' By Henry Fiumes Pyr, Ei. Poet Lau. 
reaty 5 7 599 or. | 5 ) <) (If, 'C! ;[ 166]:- 
Sonnet to the Bat. Frum Mrs. Radclifie*s Myſteriet of Udalpbo,' 168] J 
Addrefs th the Winds. From the [amet 2 — ty 0 N 
Ode t Mur. Virem Whitehouſv5'\Odtes Moral ami Defcriptine, ' © 169) 
Auna r Complaint ; unte Miſeries of War j weitten"in the fle of Thanki,'\ 
1794. By Mrs, Mpady...' or eng rn 
A free Imitation from gilt Is priginal Communirationy Ladet 
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PART THE SECOND. 
1 1 
MID ST all the zeal for theology, and the various 

Adiſputes concerning it, which marked the rei 'of By 
ing James the firſt, moral philoſophy, as a diftiri 900 By 
nice, was little ſtudied, The time was not yet arrived 
hen a due attention as paid th ſo important and inter- 
ſting a branch of knowledge. Bacon s Eſſays we have 
entioned under the preceding relgn, in which they firſt 
ade their appzarance; and though, they contain a rich 
reaſure of oblervations relative to life and manners, they 
are moſt properly ranked under the head of miſcellaneous 
carning. It would have been well, however, if ſo admi- 


* rable a "model had been followed. In/ ſuck a dearth of | 
We c!ica] productions, perhaps we may be juſtified in intro- 


qucing to the notice of our readers the tranflation'of Char- 
ron on Wiſdom. Though on ſome accounts the book may 
have been objected to, it comprehends, upon the whole, 
a large fund of moral ſcience. The tranſlation too is 


energetic; and, notwithſtanding its ancient garb, we ſhall 


not think our judgmen: tmpeached in n preferring 1 it to the 
a 4 more 


2 
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more eleganubut: diffuſe verſion which was long after. 
wards given hy dean Stanhope. © Nothing equal to Char- 
von was produced by any of our own coumrymen in the Mr 
enodoconcerningwhich we are treating « 
zUoviv. 20: D¹ OHR! e H vd enomerns to v:notk il ·˙ 
10 White? to the progreſs of opinions and claims on 
the head of cenſtitutional freedom, we have obſerved on 
a farmer octaſion, that the cauſe of civil liberty gained 
ſewe ground towards the cloſe of queen Elizabeth's 
reign; chat the rights of the ſubject began to be better 
underſtood, and more vigorouſly maintained; that par- 
liamentary ſprakers, without the fear or. danger of im- 
priſonment, aſſumed a greater boldneſs in, arraigning the 
conduct of government; and that, in ſhort, a new ſpirit 
appeared, which, under ſuccceding princes, was attended | 
with very great and important confequences. Such was 
the ſtate of things when James the firſt aſcended the 
throne. The ideas however which be brought wich him 
were ill accommodated to the circumſtances of the time. 
He came into England full. fraught with the moſt extra- 
vagant notions concerning the ablolute and uncontrollable 
power. of kings. Theſe notions were: partly encouraged 
by the high tone of authority which had /beenoafſum- 
ed and exerciſed by the princes of the houſe of Tudor, 
and partly were the reſult of his own: ſpeculative fenti- 
-ments. The opinion of divine hereditary-indefeatible 
right, and that all the privileges of the ſubject were only 
grants from the crown he ſtrenuouſly maintained band 
he could not avoid beiog ſtrengthened in theſe conceptions 
by the flatteries of his courtiers, which we cannot read with- 
out contempt mixed with indignation. Indeed, on what- 
ever ſide he caſt his eye, many chings occurred to encou- 
rage his prejudices. But while he was thus full of his 
claims to the higheſt prerogatives, the minds of men in 
Europe, and eſpecially ia England, had begun to under- 
go a general, though at firſt an inſenſiblr, revolution. 
Of chis riſing ſpirit ing aur countrymen; ſeyeral. inſtances 
were diſplayed by parliament, and particularly in the 
\ Cale of was Goodwin. This gentleman had an 
| | cholen 
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er. Naoſen member for the coutity of Bucks; and: his return, 
ar. s uſual, was made into chancery; but the chancellor, 
he ronounecing him an outlaw, vacatedchis Tear; and iſſued 


1 n writ for a new election. The ferment! oocaſionedꝭ in 
the houſe of commons by this tranſaction, and the vigour 


aich which they maintained their rights, are xolated J all 
on ¶ Our hiſtories, and need not here be enlarged upoù a but 
ed s ſuitable to our preſent ſubject to mention che ſentiments 
1's hat were delivered by two or three members. t Beth 
er ourſe (ſaid one) the free election of the countievis taken 
r way, and none ſhall be choſen but ſuchl as. fhallipleaſe 
n- the king and council. Let us therefort th fortitude, 
he MW underſtanding, and ſincerity, ſeek to maintain our iprivi- 
it lege. This cannot be conſtrued any comemptotinnus, 
ed but merely a maintenance of oun common 'Tights:iwhiph 
as our anceſtors have lefte us cand which it is juſt and fit for 
he us to tranſmit to our peſterityz?” * This (ſaid anbther) 
m way be called a g E¾erl to deize all our liberties?” 
"3 The language of a third member was, * A.chancellorpby 
a this courſe, may call a parkament conſiſting of what per. 
le ſons he pleaſes. Any ſuggeſtion, by any perion, may be 
d ce cauſe of ſending a new wit. It is come 10 this plain 
1- gqueſtion, Whether chevchanceryor: parliament ought; to 
7 have authority Ni 10 235014 303 „d |; 2{ 7 %a- Pig . 
i- About the ſame time the commons, in the caſe of ſir 
e Thomas Shirley, eſtabliſhed their power of puniſſing 
y both the perſons at whoſe ſuit any member was arrelted, 


and the officers who were employed in arreſt ing or derain- 

ing him. Nor was their attention ſolely confined to tlie 
a ſſertion and maintenance of their dun privileges. © Their 
W {pirit and judgment appeared in their endeavours to free 
commerce from choſe. ſhackles which | had been impoſed 
upon it bythe tyrannical exertions of the royal preroga- 
tive. While they were thus attempting to give liberty 
to the trading part of the nation, they endeavoured bike. 
wile to omancipate the landed property frùm the burthen 
of wardſhips;-and to remove thoſe remains of the feudal 
tenures/ under which the. nation ſtill laboured. Though 
this matter as inyolved in greater difficulcies thaw could 
f Q , ac 


wi mw p © » 


iv THE B1%OrRy 164 | 
at that time be ſurmoumted, the atrumpt h in Hdfat io 
chat more enlargech vic we of Ci t f Meg and © gern 
were ſpreacinq throug horthe netic! & A 910159 e 
An eminent inttance in hieb IAI the Grft fo 
great mortihcationj d vptriended tie veſiſtante of parfld. 
ment, was in tluho project of am unitn betwedn Englina Ml 
and) Scotland. The ſcheme: in itſelf had many den it 
recommendations; and the king Gplayed a pifiinit zcal BN | 
fur carrying. it into execution. Hut the (people if general 
vcre not prepared for it; andi it Was Very wunipop; fat in 
the houſe of commons. All that Wis majeſty CU ob. Ml 
taino was tho appointment of fort / foo Engliſb, tom et WM 
thirty-one Scottiſn commiſſione ch on order t delibe. 
rate concerning the terms" of f dnen {but they bad d 
power of making any advances thWard$its eftablifhitheht. WM 
After the affair had been warmly! agitared for two ſe fon, 
it fell wholly to the ground! We do Hor enter: intb the 
queſtion whether the conduct of patlfartient ih Hg reff ect; 
was or was not founded in wifebm. ' The fact Hy is 
mentioned to prove that the minds of bur cotttryrmen 
were riting above tlie idea of an unrelerved ubjection'ts! | 
the: wil: of the puincel! 5 0913 03.10 en 2101 07 e 
. Another evidence of the diffuron of the tinc)ples'bf, 
liberty was exhibited in the oppoſition that was" ride! 
in a new ſeſſion of parliament (1609.10) to dhe, raffitig; 
of the ſupply. The king met the houfe with the Pritt. 
cipal view of obtaining moteys but the commons were © 
chiefly intent on circumſcribing the prerovar ver] * 658. 
profuſion to his favourites began to be iNet upon! 
with an evil eye by the people, and ſeveral of the be Ser, 
ſpeakers did not feraplevopenty” to Tay that” the WR 
wealth of England would not ſerve bis vatt bolt t. 
Some impoſitions had bren laid upon different Kinds 1 
merchandiſe, and the buſineſs had bee GR 0 
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caution But alb the caution that had bern exetcil 25 05 
the occaſion could not prevent the cobſplaitht d : 
commons. A ſpirit of ftecdom had thiten poffefMon of 
the houfe. GL he leading members Hho Were Met ef afk 
independent genius and large views, began to regulate 
Zn 
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% opinions more by the? future conſequences which 
+ cy forcſaw, than hy the former precedents cw hi⁴C he,, 
3 +» WW before them. While they were ſalicitous to preſerve 
hat remains of liberty there were in the ancient conſtitu- 
(15. cn, they aſpired at extending its boundaries; and ans 
ad ec at fixing it upon what might atmoſt be valled anew! 
Fondation. In their remonſt rances to the king, they ob 
4 rved it to be a general opinion, that the reuſons of the 
my racticy of impoling money, on any pretence or occaſion, 
[+11 ichonc the conſent of, parliameat, might be extemded 
6. ech farther, even tothe utter ruin of the ancient liberd 
et of the kingdom, ande the ſubjectsb right of property 
et beir lands and goods. Theugh the commons were? 
g preſsly forbidden by James to: touch hisuprerogatiue, 
t. ey paſſed a bill aboliſnhingethe impoſitions:. At was 
0 Po vevcr rejected by. the lorde, Who were eicher leſs en“ 
12 ghtened, or, from their peculiar ſituations; more depen- 


ent on the power of, the chown. 100 91 1 N tie: 11h 


-* In another addreſs to the king, the commons objeftedsy 
dhe practice of borrowing upon privy ſeals, and rec 
, oeſted chat the ſubjects ſhould not be forced to lend mo 
ey to his majeſty, or to aſſign a reaſon for their refuſale 
come diſcontent was likewile, diſcovered: with: reſpect!to 
be royal proclamations, and remonſtrances were made 
7 Sgt the proceedings of the high commiſſion court, cn 
3 a nid (> all theſe (OVEN the prerogative of the.crawnzo . 
games diſplayed as openly as ever his exalted notions com> 
Gy erning the. abſolute authority; ef princes. Even ina: 
1 peech tp parliament, in which he ſolicited for a ſupply 
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e expręſſed hünſelf in theſe terms :44% Leconelude, then, 


be point touching the power of kings, with this axiom of] 
ine, char, as ro dilpure; what Cd may: de, is blaſphe-, 
, but t Cad toille, that divines(may Jawfully:and do 
10 rJinarily diſpute and diſcuſs , ſo it is ſeditian in ſubjetta ? 
eo ditpute what a King may, do in che height of hid pom. 


G 


Bur, juſt kings ill ever be. uillingoto Jeclare hat they! 
will do, if they will not incur the gurſe of God:-nd-withs 
not bs content that, my pawer. be diſpumd upon z hut J 
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uch pompous language A Language. of this | 
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their n righes chat Were, not devived from the precari- þ 
aus congelÞions. pf, ablolute mpnarghs.: but White mor 
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management of athzzelsctions all yer England, they 
unde rtaken to ſe cura, majority, for it Kourg., 0 lt 
„IK iil, or 104!little, anflyrengs,, the" cpurti Hane“ 
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[| ton entered into ſtate affairs, he appears to have conduct- 
1 ed himſelf with wiſdom.—It is to be lamented that lord 
Bacon's talents: of this kind were degraded by ſervility i 
and mganneſs of ſpirit, and canſequently often applied to 
unworthy purpoſes. George Villiers; duke of Bueking- 
ham, who was ſo wantonly and fooliſhly raiſed to the high. 
eſt pinnacle f political power, appears to have poſſeſſed 3 
a more conſiderable. degree of capacity than is commonly 
aſar ibed to him; and, in ſevcral caſes, he had the good ſenſe 
to ſecure the attachment and aſſiſtance of men whoſe: abi- 
R litics were ſuperior to his own. That the diplomatic 
"= knowledge of, the age ſtood upon. a reſpectable, founda- 
5 tion, Will, be evident when we mention the names of John 
| Digby; firſt, carl of Briſtol, ſir Dudley Carleton, and ſir 
Thomas Edmondes ; to which others imnight be added. 
But. che bad policy of the & ing often /counteracted the 
vholclows agyice; and exertions at his ableſt auen ene 
0 161% ehe fit ei. een ee ho 
Abe period we are treating of produced 3 en 
in tte law. Lord Bacon, tbough this is not the moſt 
diuinguithed part oti his/ character, muſt not here be 
omits, His tracts of, this, kind have been mentioned 
in hc, higheſt terms of applauſe. Concerning his“ Ele- 
| ments er che Common Law of England?” one of his 
7 biagraphers thus ſpeaks: „ An excellent work it is; and 
not oniy completely fitted for the improvement of ſuch as 
iudy the law, but alto the book in the world the beſt 
calculated to give every man of good ſenſe and unbiaſſed 
judgment both a. general idea and good opinion of the 
jaw, which is repreſented therein in chat light which is at 
once the taireit, tulleit, and moſt, agreeable; that 1 is, not 
as a contrivance to limic the treedom, and abridge the na- 
tural liberty of mankind, but as an in{tiruzion princi- 
pally intending the benefit and advantage of men, as ra- 
ucnal beings and members of ſociety, by protecting them 
in their perions, tame, and eitates; and therefore} eſteem”! 
it one ot the beſt and moſt uictul pieces that our author 
\ ever compoſcd.“— A he few things left by the lord chan 1 
er Egerton ſhew hint to have had a profound knows 
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doe: of, the Jaw! ancbta have been a perfect maſter of 
hateyetrrelatedcritd the conſtituton ard proceedings of 


it! I ve court of chancery— Sir John Doddridge fn makes! 
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me, figure ac legal author Ihe works written dy him 
ect no maolb credit on his learning And Abilities. 
bor thee feveral writers on- tlie dam of“ England; and 
V others that might be ſpeciicd , were all of trhEπ 
Wrcally ochipfed by ſir Edward Coke: Intheerly part of 
is lite nis character was deeply ſhaded by the feroeity With 
hichohe tteated the ſtare priſoners againſt whom he was 
alled: ca plract in: his oficial capacity. It as carried to 
aa height, chat it cannot admit of being palliated from 
„ {piric of the times . We mult-chicfiylook>vo'his laut? 
er, days, IF: VE. would wish to vioẽw him im his triſe ſplen- 


1 Jour. Then it was that ohe nobly Rood up in ſuppot̃t of . 


© conſtitution and clitertiꝛs of his country In the pat“? 
laments which mutitrom he vnα,ν, h ο tis death, he 
xcrted himſelf with great vigour in oppoſition to tyran- 
y, and in defence ot then 1] utt-clatns! otiihe ſabject.” As 
egal writer he is entitled cothe, highdit applauſe: When“ 
s conſider not only the quam ĩty butothe- quality of his 
orks, in what manner tt yecontfibete to illuſtrate, as 
eh. the : origin as thut body ang ſubſtance of our Jaws, 40 
plain their nature, to indicate their juſtice, and to de- 
nonſtrate the benefit of them; how they take itf the 
holt circle ut this extenſive ſcienoe, invrefererice both 
its grounds and practice, andhow methodically and accu 
rately, Every ghing touobed by his pen is treated, we can 
not avaidnatmiringohisiwildomn, i his: diligence; and L 
puplic ſpirix. His wildom! appkuis in his being able to“ 
cxamingzi acquire andi digettrſuch à prodigious fund of 
Knqwledge, and to apply ad witfyſuch diſtiactneſs, perſpi- 
cuuy, and propnety; as he:did, to every point; and though 11 
much of wmattht has written nmy through time: bheebme of 
lictlꝭ ute in negard to pracbioe yer the utility of it, in rel. 
Ip<&, 10, de oundenitanigg/:of. theslaw, will remain as 
long ast dbüiſts on its preſent Calis, Viewing thingy. 
onhy , this light ibis impoſſi hle for ahySι¹,ẽjf̃ 
realerad bhiloinfronpaymng a very High * 
git of . r 


— 


to traverſe the paths that have led them to knowledge and 


only in direct oppoſition to each other in point of ſenti- 


all occaſions to affront him; and, making uſe of a 
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fir Edward Coke's memory. When we refle& alſo on 
his wonderful diligence" in collecting, ' framing, and difpo- | 
ſing ſo many, ſo laborious, and ſuch different kinds of 
writing, our ſurpriſe muſt increaſe. Our admiration will 
ſtill farther be excited, hen we call to mind, that from a | 

principle of — — and a ſincere love to his country 
and its laws, he d in his ſervices to the common- 
wealth, though expoſed to much ill uſage. All this pains 
he took for poſterity in the midſt of a life occupied with Wl 
continual cares, when in the full poſſeſſion of 'the'greateſt Wi 
practice at the bar, when called to the higheſt offices of 
his profeſſion, when involved in the perplexity of public 
employments, as well as when out of them and more at 
leilure. To his care we owe the reducing the knowledge Ba 
of our laws into a ſyſtem, and the putting it into the 

power of others to proſecute and improve his plan. It 

we compare the law as he found it, with the condition in 
which he left it, we ſhall ſee his merit in its true point of 
light, and have a juſt notion of the reaſons which induced 

our forefathers to ſtyle him the oracle of the law, Such 

he really was, and ſuch he will be eſteemed, whatever may 
be the future fate of his works, ſince from him were bor- 
rowed thoſe lights which have enabled ſucceeding lawyers 


p] 


credit, | 

The ſtudy of the civil law was not neglected in king 
James the firſt's reign. Indeed it 'was particularly foſter- 
ed by the crown, as its general principles are more favour- 
able to the doctrines of arbitrary power than the old 
common law of England. The molt diſtinguiſhed 
writer of the time, in this department of literature, was 
Dr. Cowell. Sir Edward Coke and the doctor were not 


ment, but there was a great perſonal ill- will between 
them. As Cowell frequently practiſed at Weſtminſter- 
hall, as well as at Doctors Commons, fir Edward took 
wretched pun, called him in derifion, Dr, Cow-heel. But 
however blameable he might be for his deſpotic prin- 

ciples, 
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po- ies, he was undoubtedly a man of minton his 
0 pfeflion. „ebnen ot bee omni of De ol goa 
vill rt HO woman Ham digit 190 gamwe 
fn a With regard to the ſniencs o6,hatyrat:;philoibphy3:asit! 
try cerally ſubſiſted in this RING 
on- bern of -perſong of hom chighi things are ſic: H 
ins thony Wood and dthtit writers'g bot them gνο rtl u 
ich ed to diſtinctiom eſpecially: in a w-work 2A 
eſt Pos a nature as chetprefint. Whatever, cricbrley they 
of sht have in their on day, their names ate nõe feld 


membered, and heir produttionsvalmaſt w tan 
Nord is this ama rinjuſticd tor dein 
ce they made none cih duſco varie kave vun! 
buted to the benefits fr dem and ſche gracndey A 1peſ20 
iy.—Roben Fludd was nechapslchq entyeienrntd D 
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of Milolophy. In that Wyſtemous dhd{Fanciful)phildſophyw 
cd ag eminent, and: vr ſoveraloalabomee mehtifesr Im! 
ch defence. | His works, werel hecterzlenb n abtHAd M 
ay home, and. chat he ns udt leaked apam us an ic αj,jjↄ“f 
or. ant author, is apparent fromhighanng.ouklirrdry 
ers egoniſts as. Gaſſandsie and Kepleniow 2g Sos bawor 
ns We arc naw come toſa hamorthat tranſaepds walt prae g! 


ur readers will immediately underſtand that we mand 
ancis Bacon, lord) Vermlam. The name uf Bac Hd 

ready been conſearated totimmortality; in thẽ perſon of 
at famous friar, to whom we chave endeavouted to Us > 


ir- l 

1 (ice in a former part fu Work z vand tho ſame namby = 
ed dhe ſubject before us, lays Claitn to fill ſuperior hDο 
25 our, at leaſt in point of utility ate effect. Eord Bacon 
ot ad the glory of introducing new epoc hu in philoſophis 
ti. i<ience an epochs producye of the; moſt importaſt 


onlequences,, With. a ſagacity of che moſt penetratmg 
ure, he raſe aboye-the ſyſtematic: ſchool / philoſophy 


r the times, and pointad out the true road c Krowiedgg. 
a iew-that it nuſt be built On the- baſis of experümehtlz- 
ut Ind, by huilding (on that baſis, the diſcoveties bad u 
n. Emo; which; haye ſincę been made in the ſtudy o 
5, nature are without number. Nor has the method of at- 
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taining true ſcience which he has laid down ever fallen 
into diſuſe, but continues to be purſued with the greateſt 
ardour and with the happieſt effects in every part of Europe. 
That the applauſes of ſuch a man as lord Bacon ſhouldibe 
ſounded by multitudes of authors, will not be deemed ſur- 
priſing. Omitting the encomiums which have been deliver- 
ed concerning him by our own countrymen, we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves with inſerting! the eſtimates of his merit that 
have been formed by two eminent foreign writers. Theſe 
are Monſ. D'Alembert and Mr. Brucker. On conſider- 
ing attentively (ſays the former) che ſound, intelligent, and 
extenſive views of this great man, the multiplicity of ob- 
jects his piercing wit had comprehended within its ſphere, 
the elevation of his ſtyle, that every where makes the 
boldeſt images to coaleſce with. che maſt rigorous preci - 
ſion, we ſhould. be tempted ta eſteem him the greateſt, 
the moſt univerſal, and the; moſt eloquent of philoſo- 
phers. His works are juſtly valued, perhaps more va- 
Jued than known, and therefore more deſcrving of our 
ſtudy than elogiums. Bacon, born amidſt the obſcurity 
of the moſt profound night, perceived that philoſophy 
did not yet exiſt, though: many had undoubtedly; flattered 
themſelves with having (excelled. in t for; the more / an 
age is groſs and ignorant, the more it believes itſelf in- 
formed of all that can poſſibly be known. He began by 
taking a general view of the various objects of all natural 
ſciences. He divided thoſe ſciences into different branches, 
of which he made the moſt exact enumeration : heigx- 
amined into what was already known as to each of thoſe 
objects, and he drew up an immenſe catalogue of what 
remained to be diſcovered. This was the aim; and ſub- 
ject of his admirable work, On the dignity andi aug: 
mentation of natural knowledge. In his New organ 


ſciences, he perfects the vie vs he had pointed out in the 


firſt work: he carries them farther, and ſhews the ne- 
ceſſity of experimental phyſics, which was not yet thought 
of. An enemy to ſyſtems, he beholds philoſophy as only 
that part of our knowledge which ought to make us bet. 


ter or more happy. He ſeems to limit it to the W 
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uſcful things, and every Where recommends the ſtudy of 
nature. His other writings are formed on the fame plan. 
Every thing in them, even their titles, is expreſſive of the 
man of genius, of the mind that ſees in great. He there 
collects facts; he there compares experiments, and indi- 
cates a great number to be made He invites the learned 
to ſtudy and perfect the arts, which he deems as the moſt 
illuſtrious and moſt eſſential part of human knowledge. 
He expoſes, with a nõble ſimplicity, his conjectures and 
thoughts on different objects worthy of inteeſting men; 
and he might have ſaid, as the old gentleman of Terence, 
that nathing affecting humanity was foreign to him. 
Science of nature, morality, politics, ofeoriomics, all 
ſeemed to be within the ſtretch of that luminous and pro- 
found wit; and we know net which moſt to admire, the 
richneſs he diffuſes over all the ſubjects he treats of, or the 
dignity with which eee them. His writings can- 
not be better compared than to thoſe of Hippocrates on 
medicine; and they would be neither leſs admired nor 
leſs read, if the culture of the mind was as dear to man- 
kind as the preſervation of their health. But there are 
none but the chiefs of ſects of all kinds whoſe works. can 
have a certain ſplendour. Bacon was not of the number, 
and the form of his philoſophy was againſt it. It was tod 
good to fill any one with gaſtoniſhment, The ſcholaſtic 
philoſophy, -which- had gained the aſoendagt in his time, 
could not be overthrown but by bold and new opinions 3 
and there is no probability th  ig-philoſopt er, Who only 
intimates to men, This is ther little you have learned, 
this is what remains for your inquiry,“ is calculated 
tor mak ing much noiſe among this contemporaries. We 
might even preſume to hazard ſome degree of reproach 
againſt the lord chancellor Bacon for having been perhaps 
too timid, if we, were not ſenſible with what reſerve, 
and as it were with what ſuperſtition, judgment ought to 
be paſſed on ſo ſublime a genius. Though be confeſſes 
that the ſcholaſtic; philoſophers had enetvated the ſciences 
by the minutiæ of their queſtions, and that ſound Intel- 
kts ought to have made à ſacrifice of the ſtudy of gert | 


-td break aſunder.” 
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ral beings to that of particular objects, he ſeems, not- 
withſtanding, by the frequent uſe he makes of ſchool. 
terms, and ſometimes” alſo by the adopting of ſcholaſtic 
principles, and by the diviſions and fub-diviſions' then 
much in vogue, to have ſhewed 'too much deference for' 
the predominant taſte of his age. This great man, after 
breaking the ſhackles of ſo many irons, was (till entangled 
dy ſome chains, Which he either could not or dared not 
In giving Brucker's eſtimate of lord Bacon's philoſo- 
phic principles and merit, we ſhalt make uſe of the ele. 
gant pen of Dr. Enfield, Brucker's tranſlator.—* That 
reformation in philoſophy, 'which had been unſucceſsfully 
attempted by Bruno, Cardan, and others, was happily 
accompliſhed by that illuſtriqus Englith philoſopher lord 
Bacon, who did. mote to detect the ſources of former er- 
rors and prejudices, ' and to diſtober and eſtabliſh the true 
method of philoſopliifing, than the whole body of philo- 
ſophers which many preceding ages had produced. 

Poſſeſling by nature a ſtrong and penetrating judg- 
ment, and having inured himſelf from his childhood to a 
habit of cloſe attention and deep thinking, Bacon was 
capable of taking an accurate and comprehenſive ſur- 
vey of the regions of Knowledge, and of thoroughly 


+? 
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Examining” the foundations & ' thoſe ſtructures which 
bid hither d been honoured with rhe title of ſyſtems of 
Adern firſt great attempt in philoſophy was 
is incomparable treatiſe On the advancement of learn- 
ing, firſt publiſhed in Engliſh, and afterwards tranſlated 
by himſelf, wich-the aſſiſtance of ſome friends, into Latin, 
The great deſign of this work was, to take an accu- 
rate ſurvey of the whole extent of the intellectual world; 
to review the ſtate of knowledge, as it then ſtood, in its 
ſeveral branches, in order to dilcoyer how far ſcience had 
been ſucceſsfully proſecuted, and what improvements 
might ſtil] be made for the benefit of mankind; and to 
point out genen methods for the correction of error, and 
the advancenien ; of knowledge. The author, following 
the diviſion of nature into the three faculties of the ſoul, 
| | memory, 
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memory, imagination, and uriderſtanding, clades all know- 
ledge under three general heads, correſponding to theſe 
faculties, hiſtory, poetry, philoſophy. Philoſophy he con- 
ſiders as the univerſal ſcience, which is the parent of all 
others, and divides it into three branches; that which treats 
of God, or natural theology ; that which trears of nature, or 
natural philoſophy ; and that which treats of man, or hu- 
man and civil philoſophy, Natural philoſophy he diſtri- 
butes into ſpeculative and operative; including under the 
former head, phyſics, which treat of the general princi- 
ples of nature, of the frame of the world, and of diſtinct 
bodies, and their common or peculiar properties; and 
metaphyſics, which treat of forms and final cauſes: and 
comprehending under the latter, mechanics, as deduced 


from general phyſical cauſes ;, and magic, or the know- 


ledge of peculiar properties and powers in nature, and 
of their application to produce unuſual effects. Mathe- 
matics he conſiders as an.appendage to natural philoſophy. 
The philoſophy of human nature he views generally and 
eſpecially; generally, as it reſpects the whole man, liable to 
miſcries, or poſſeſſing prerogatives, and as regarding the 
mutual connection and influence of mind and body; eipe- 
cially, as it reſpects human nature divided into body, the 
ſubject of medicinal, coſmetic, athletic, and voluptuaty 
arts; and ſoul, whether rational or ſenſible, with its va- 


rious faculties, their uſe and objects; and, as it reſpects 


civil life, comprehending converſation, negotiation, and 
government. Under the head of The uſe and ob- 
jects of the faculties of the mind, he includes logic, 
comprehending inquiry or invention, examination or judg- - 
ment, cuſtody or memory, and elocution or tradition, in 


all the forms of ſpeech and writing; and ethics, treating 


of the nature of good, ſimple or comparative, and of 
the culture of the mind, reſpecting its natural or acciden- 
tal characters, and its affections and dil:empers, To all 
this the author adds a diſcourſe concerning the limits and 
ule of reaſon in matters divine. F 

From this brief analyſis of this excellent work, the 
reader may in ſome meaſure perceive, with what —_—_ ; 
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natural imbecility of the human mind. 
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of thought and. ſtrength of judgment Bacon examined 


the whole circle of ſciences; and if the treatiſe be care- 


fully peruſed, as it ought to be by every one who is oy 
rous of methodiſing and enlarging his conceptions on the 
general objects of ſcience, the reader will not fail to ad- 
mire the active and penetrating genius of the author, who 


Dm 


could alone diſcover ſo many things, of which former 


ages had been ignorant, and hold up to poſterity a light, 


by which they have been ſo ſucceſsfully guided into new 
fields of ſcience, The numerous d:fderata, which he 


has ſuggeſted in almoſt every branch of ſcience, have 
furniſhed' hints to ſucceeding philoſophers, which have 
greatly contributed towards the leading object of all his 


philoſophical labours, the advancement of learning. 


“ Bacon was now deſirous of becoming a faithful and 


uſeful guide to others in the purſuit of knowledge, by 


pointing out to them the beſt method of employing their 


reaſonable faculties on the ſeveral objects of philoſophy ; 


and for this purpoſe wrote his Nevum Organum, a treatiſe 
which the author himſelf eſteemed the moſt valuable of 


bis works. Rejecting the ſyllogiſtic method of Nos.» 
as a mere inſtrument of ſcholaſtic diſputation, whic 
could not be applied with any advantage to the "ſtudy of 


nature; he attempts, in this work, to ſubſtitute in its 
ſtead the method of induction, in which natural ohjects 
are ſubjected to che teſt of obſervation and experiment, in 


order to furniſh certain fals as the foundation of general 


truths. By this expedient he hoped to remove thoſe ob- 
ſtructions to the progreſs of knowledge, the prejudlices 


(called by our author f] ariſing from ancient au- 


thority, from falle methods of ron or from the 
Phyſical experi- 
ment, the oRGAN or inſtrument which he propoſed for 


the inveſtigation of nature, he conſidered as the. only et- 
fectual method of drawing men off from thoſe uncertain 


ipeculations, which, contributing nothing towards diſ- 
—_— | O& T ; hat? 
covering the true nature of things, only ſerve to bewilder 


the imagination, and confound the judgment. For, the 
particular precepts which Bacon preſcribed for this pur- 
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poſe, we muſt refer the reader to the work itſelf, which 
will amply: repay the labour of a diligent. peruſal. The 
great number of new. terms which the author introduces, 
and the complex mode of arrangement which he adopts, 
caſt indeed ſome degree of obſcurity over the work, and 
have perhaps rendered it leſs uſeful than it would other- 
wiſe have been ;—but the reader who has the courage to 
overcome theſe difficulties will meet with many excellent 
obſervations, which may materially contribute, even in 
the preſent advanced ſtate of natural knowledge, to the 
improvement of ſcience. But the principal value of this 
work is, that it repreſents in the moſt lively colours the 
nature, the ſtrength, aud the miſchievous, effects of pre- 
judice, and lays open the various circumſtances which 
have, in all ages, hindered the free and ſucceſsful purſuit 
The way being thus prepared, Bacon applied him- 
ſelf chiefly to that branch of knowledge which beſt ſuited 
his inclination, phyſics; and though he did not attempt 


to frame a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, he wrote ſeveral 


treatiſes, which contain. original oblervations on various 
branches of natural ſcience, but are chiefly valuable as a 
pattern to poſterity of the manner in which theſe reſearches 
ſhould be purſued. His philoſophical treatiſes are, 
Of words; of rarefaction and condenſation ; of ſym- | 
pathy ; of life and death; of the three cnemical princi- 
ples; of bodies, heavy and light; on ſpeculative and ei- 
tential phyſics ; deſcription: of the intellectual world; 
plan of the heavens; on the tides; the philoſophy of 
rarmenides, Teleſius, and Democritus ; indications for 
the interpretation of nature; of the wiſdom of the an- 
tients; a hiſtory of nature; and a new Atlantis. Be- 
ſides theſe, he wrote ſeveral moral, political, and hiſto- 
rical pieces, ſomewhat obſcure in expreſſion, bur full of 
profound thought and juſt reflection, and worthy of an 
attentive, and frequent peruſal. This latter claſs of his 
Writings is enlivened with examples, narratives, apo- 
thegins, ſimilies, and many other decorations, _ _ 
The only thing to be regretted in the writings of 
| * bs HT ED Bacon 
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Bacon is, that he has increaſed the difficulties neceſſarily 
attending his original and profound reſearches, by too freely 
making uſe of new terms, and by loading his arrange- 


ment with exceſſive multiplicity and minuteneſs of divi- 


ſions. But an attentive and accurate reader, already not un- 
acquainted with philoſophical ſubjects, will meet with no 
inſuperable difficulties in ſtudying his works ; and, if he 
be not a wonderful proficient in ſcience, will reap much 
benefit as well as pleaſure from the peruſal. In fine, lord 


Bacon, by the univerſal conſent of the learned world, is 


to be ranked in the firſt claſs of modern philoſophers. He 
unqueſtionably belonged to that ſuperior order of men, 


who, by enlarging the boundaries of human knowledge, 


have been benefactors to mankind ; and he may not impro- 

perly be ſtyled, on account of the new track of ſcience which 

he explored, the Columbus of the philoſophical world.” 
Mr. Hume has in ſome degree detracted from the me- 


Tit of lord Bacon. He acknowledges, indeed, that if 


we conſider the variety of talents ' diſplayed by him, as 
a public ſpeaker, a man of buſineſs, a wit, a courtier, a 
companion, an author, a philoſopher, he is juſtly the ob- 
ject of great admiration. But he adds, that if we conſi- 
der him merely as an author and philoſopher, he was, 
though very eſtimable, inferior to his contemporary, 
Galileo, perhaps even to Kepler. Bacon,” ſays the hiſ- 
torian, pointed out at 2diſtance the road to true philoſo- 
phy: Galileo both pointed it out to others, and made him- 
jelt conſiderable advances in it.— The Engliſhman was 
ignorant of geometry: the Florentine revived. that 
ſcience, excelled in it, and was the firſt that applied it, 
rogether with experimgnt, to natural” philoſophy: The 
former rejected, with the moſt poſitive diſdain, the ſyſ- 
tem of Copernicus: the latter fortified it with new proofs, 
derived both from reaſon and the ſenſes,” In anſwer to 
theſe ſtrictures, it hath juſtly been obſerved, that Ga- 
lileo was undoubtedly an illuſtrious man, and Kepler an 
admirable aſtronomer: but though we admit their ſuperio- 
rity in aſtronomy, mechanics, and ſome particular branches 
of phyſical knowledge, it does by no means. follow, e 
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eicher of them were greater philoſophers than Bacon. The 
praiſe of Bacon is founded nat, upon his {kill in this or 
that particular branch of knowledge, but on his great and 
comprehenſive underſtanding, which took in almoſt the 
whole extent of univerfal ſcience.“ Indeed, we thin 
that it was wholly needleſs, and very invidious, in Mr. 
Hume, to make the compariſon. he hath: done between 
lord Bacon and Galileo. The reputation of each of theſe 
great men ſtands upon its proper and diſtinct baſis. We 
have no inclination to detract any thing from the leaſt 
portion of Galileo's fame: but it may not be amils to tran- 
„ ſeribe an obſervation of Dr. Teniſon's. Galileo far- 
. WH © ther improved the doctrine of Copernicus; diſcovered, 
N « by teleſcopes, new ſtars in the heavens; wrote dia- 
h « Jogves concerning the ſyſtem of the world, and touch- | 
| « ing local motion; which latter is the key that openeth 
„nature. But he deſcended not to the ſeveral claſſes of 
ie bodies in nature, and the particulars contained in 
i them, and their reſpe&ive motions and uſes. Neither 
a 
J- 


« did he publiſh any thing till many years had paſſed, 

e ſince Mr. Bacon had formed and modelled in his 
. WW © thoughts, his larger idea of experimental knowledge.” 
„, However, after all the great and juſt encomiums which 
„ LC adorned the memory of lord Bacon, it muſt. be 
8 confeſſed, that it was ſome diſcredit to him, that he 
4 could not ſee the reaſonableneſs of Copernicus's ſyſtem. 
on Perhaps he underſtood leſs of aſtronomy, and had leſs 


1 extenſiye views wherein it was deficient, than of any 

ar other part of ſcience and philoſophy. 

t, The reign of James the firſt appears with advantage in 

ke point of mathematical learning. Thomas Allen is ſpoken _ 
2 highly of in this reſpect. He is ſaid to have been the 
85 very ſoul and fun of all the mathematicians in his time, 


and was accounted another Roger Bacon, It is certain 
that his ſcientific attainments were held in the utmoſt eſ- 
mation by his contemporaries. Little, however, was 
written by him, and that little was aſtronomical z nor has 
polterity deriyed any advantage from his labours. In his 
own age, his great {kill in the mathematics gave occaſion 


pee have been farcher advance 
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to the ignorant and vulgar to look upon him as a magi. 
cian, or conjuror.——Henry Gellibrand is entitled to ſome 
diſtinction on the ſubject before us. His natural abilities, 
indeed, were not of the firſt order, his character being 
that of a plain, plodding, induſtrious and well intentionel 
man. But though he had little invention or genius, his 
proficiency in mathematical knowledge was ſo conſiderable 


that it procured for him the attention and friendſhip of 


Mr. Henry Briggs. Gellibrand's writings were chiefly 
directed to the 1 improvement of navigation, which would 

F by him, had he not 
en carried off when under forty years of age. — Sir Henry 


Savile, who is a name of ſtill ſubſiſting celebrity in the ge- 


neral literature of the period, may pere be mentioned, 
not only as having been a ſkilful mathematician himſelf, 


but an eminent promoter of mathematical ſcience. This 


was apparent in his having inſtituted, and liberally en- 


dowed, two profeſſorſhips at Oxford, one in geometry, 


the other in aſtronomy. We ſhall hereafter have occaſion 


to record fir Henry's literary abilities with no ſmall de- 


gree of honour, 
The prime Engliſh luminary of mathematical learning, 


in king James the firſt's reign, was Henry Briggs. To 


the cloſeſt application in this branch of knowledge he 
added the powers of genius and invention, His two 
great works were his © Arithmerica Logarithmica,” and 
his “ Trigonometria Britannicaz” and they are works 
which to this day are held in high eſtimation. In them 
we meet with the moſt important diſcoveries in the ma- 
thematics, and what, by thoſe who were unacquainted 


with Mr. Briggs's writings, have been conſidered as of 


much later invention, ſuch as the binomial theorem; 
the differential method and conſtruction of tables by 
differences; the interpolation by differences; with an- 
gular ſections, and ſeveral other ingenious compoſitions, 
which cannot fail of tranſmitting his name with eminent 

reputation to poſterity. 
Scotland produced in this period a name of equal ce- 
lebrity. This was John Napier (or Neper) baron of Mar- 
cC6heſton, 


== 
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cheſton, near Edinburgh. He was the inventor of loga- 
rithms: an invention of the utmoſt conſequence and 
utility in aſtronomical calculations and other parts of 
mathematical ſcience. Henry Briggs was ſo ſtruck with 
the diſcovery, that he could not reſt till he paid Napier a 
viſit, When they firſt met, they beheld each other for 
a time in mutual admiration, without ſpeaking a word; 
and fo well pleaſed was Briggs with the interview, that 
he repeated his viſits to Scotland every ſummer, ſo long 
as lord Napier lived. In one reſpe& Mr. Briggs had an 
enlargedneſs of underſtanding ſuperior to that of his 
friend. Napier was a. believer in judicial aſtrology ; 
but Briggs regarded it as a mere ſyſtem of groundleſs 
conceits. “ He was,” ſays William Lilly, © the moſt 

ſatirical man againſt it that hath been known,” 
The reign before us has but ſmall claim to honour on 
account of its improvements in aſtronomical knowledge, 
Copernicus's ſyſtem, and the eſtabliſnment of it by Gali- 
co, did not eaſily or early make their way into this coun- 
try. Our profeſſors of aſtronomy ſeem to have been 
content with purſuing the old track. Edmund Gunter, 
who excelled as a general mathematician, and who as 
ſuch was the author of many uſeful inventions and 
works, has in this place ſome demand upon our notice. 
He merited the title of an inventor by the new pro- 
jection of his ſector. He invented likewiſe a ſmall port- 
able quadrant, for the more eaſy finding the hour and 
azimuth, and other uſeful purpoſes in aſtronomy. By 
experiments made at Deptford, he diſcovered the variation 
or changeable declination of the magnetic needle. In 
{hort, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in various important re- 
ſpects; and the chain conſtantly uſed in land- ſurveying, 
and which is univerſally called Gunter's Chain, will long 

preſerve his memory from oblivion. | 
With regard to natural hiſtory we have nothing parti- 
cular to offer, nor does botany. appear even to ſuch ad- 
vantage as it did in the laſt reign. It was not, however, 
wholly neglected. John Parkinſon was preparing his 
great work, the. Theatrum Botanicum,” and his other 
| writings z 
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writings ; but none of them were publiſhed till the next 
reign.——The ſame was the caſe with Thomas Johnſon, an- 
other ardent cultivator of botanical knowledge. In Par. 
kinſon's works we find the name of a female botaniſt, 
This was Mrs. Thomazin Tunſtal, a lady who was not 
only diſtinguiſhed for her taſte in cultivating a garden that 
was well ſtored with exotics, but for her acquaintance IT. 
with Engliſh botany, and her diſcoveries of ſeveral curi. Wan 
ous vegetables found about Ingleborough Hill, in Lan- T 
caſhire, and which were not known before to grow in J 
England. | Ef liz 
Medical ſcience was in a ſtate of progreſſive but not v 
rapid improvement. It was reſerved for the next 'reign k. 
to diſplay the full luſtre of Harvey's career. The prin- pl 
cipal phyſicians of the preſent period were Richard Ban- de 
ſter, Matthew Gwinne, Philemon Holland, Theodore H 
Goulſton, Edward Jorden, fir Theodore de Mayerne, in 
Robert Fludd, Thomas Winſton, and Tobias Venner, WWW it 
Richard Baniſter chiefly excelled in the knowledge and r 
cure of the diſeaſes of the eyes. The remarks which he 11 
made in a treatiſe upon the ſubject are the reſult of much F 
experience, and ſhew him to have been a good operator ll 1c 
and a careful obſerver. Matthew Gwinne was more diſtin. t 
guiſhed as a writer in polite literature, than by his produc- Wl ft 
tions as a phyſician, He was, however, much valued in his ll © 
day for his knowledge and ſucceſs in medical practice. 
Philemon Holland is chiefly known to the world as a tranſ. Bil © 
lator.— Theodore Goulſton diſplayed his zeal for the im- " 
provement of the ſcience of medicine, by inſtituting an 
annual pathological lecture within the college of  phyſi- WM | 
cians. If inftitutions of this nature,” ſays Dr. Aikin, Ml ! 
] 

| 

( 


“have, by the more improved and regular ſtate of medi. 
cal education, become leſs neceſſary, we are not the 
“ leſs obliged to thoſe who founded them at a time when 
© they were more wanted.” Dr. Goulſton publiſhed, 
likewiſe, a Latin verſion of ſome of the works of Galen, 
accompanied with critical annotations. Like Gwinne, he 
was a proficient in claſſical learning, as appeared from 
his tranſlation of Ariſtotle's rhetoric and —_— 
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ard Jorden was held in great reputation for litetature 
and abilities, He had a natural propenſity to the ſtu- 


dies of chemiſtry and mineralogy; and theſe were the 


foundation of the fame he acquired by his principal 
work, a © Treatiſe on bathes and mineral waters.“ 
This is a work of conſiderable learning and ingenuity, 
and is written in a clear ſtyle and judicious method, 
Though much of it is extracted from other authors, Dr.. 
Jorden has not failed to add many things which are pecu- 
liarly his own. — Theodore de Mayerne, who by birth 
was a foreigner, but who ſettled in England, and was 
knighted by king James, was the moſt faſhionable court 
phyſician of his time, and appears to have been conſi- 
dered as the firſt perſon of his profeſſion in this kingdom. 
He contributed to the introduction of important changes 
in the practice of medicine. His works will not now 
ſtand the teſt gf a very critical examination. It is juſtly 
recorded to his honour, that he employed his knowledge 
in chemiſtry to the advancement of the fine arts.—Roberr 
Fludd, who has been mentioned under the head of Phi- 
loſophy, had the addreſs to render his Roſicrucian doc- 
trine the inſtrument of ſucceſs in the way of his profeſ- 
ſion. He is ſaid to have uſed a kind of ſublime un- 
e intelligible cant to his patients, which, by inſpiring 
them with greater faith in his ſkill, might in ſome caſes 
contribute to their cure.“ Accordingly, he was emi- 
nent in his medical capacity. Thomas Winſton was 
much valued as a gentleman and a ſcholar, and was in 
high eſteem as a phyſician. Meric Caſaubon has deſcribed 
him as the great ornafnent of his profeſſion. Some ana- 
tomical lectures, which were read by him at Greſham col- 
lege, were publiſhed after his deceaſe.— Tobias Venner 
acquired great popular fame by a work on the right way 
to a long life. -1t is a plain practical piece. His ac- 
count of the ſeveral articles treated of is compiled (though 
without any quotations) from the current authors of the 
age. The rules and admonitions are trite ; but the ſtyle 
and manner of the treatiſe were well calculated to render 
t acceptable to common readers. Dy 
Francis 
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Francis Anthony, who was regularly graduated at 
Cambridge, both as maſter of arts and doctor of phyſic, 
is entitled to notice as an eminent empiric. His noſtrum 
of potable gold made for ſome time a noiſe in the world; 
and he publiſhed a defence of it in Latin, by no means 
devoid of learning and art, although, in the preſent im- 
proved ſtate of chemiſtry and medicine, it would be 
thought deſtitute of ſolidity. The work is methodically 
divided into ſeveral chapters, in which the author at- 
tempts to eſtabliſh the poſſibility of making a potable gold; Wl in 
the great medicinal powers of the mineral kingdom ; the 
ſuperior virtues of gold; and the claim a preparation of o 
that metal may have to be entitled an univerſal medicine. Wl u 
Pr. Anthony's book was attacked by ſeveral of the regu- Ml o 
lars of the faculty, and particularly by Dr. Matthew Wl © 
Gwinne. But, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt oppoſition t 
on the part of the college of phyſicians, Anthony found 
means to engage the patronage of various perſons of 
rank, and the good opinion of the people at large; to 
which the excellence of his moral character, and his learn- 
ing and eaſy addreſs did not a little contribute. He had 
the triumph of ſeeing his reputation, practice, and emo- 
luments arrive at a great height. N — 
In the knowledge of ſurgery the two moſt noted per- 
ſons were Peter Lowe and John Woodall. Peter Lowe's 
« Diſcourſe on chirurgery” is a general treatiſe on the 
ſubject, as well operative as judicial, and was” deſigned 
for the uſe of beginners. It is a copious, plain, and me- 
thodical work, tull of references to ancient and modern 
authors; and, indeed, more founded on authority than 
obſervation.— Far ſuperior in point of merit in his pro- 
feſſion was John Woodall. His tract on the ſcurvy, 
whether for accuracy in deſcribing the diſeaſe, or judi- 
ciouſneſs in the method of cure, has perhaps ſcarcely 
ſince been excelled. A variety of judicious remarks and 
directions concerning medicines, diet, and external appli- 
cations, occur in the work, which appear evidently to 
be the reſult of experience and obſervation, and are in a 
great meaſure confirmed by modern praflice, Another 
| Peece 
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piece of Mr, Woodall's, A Treatiſe on gangrene and 
iphacelus,” is entitled to particular conſideration, on 
account of an important innovation which it introduced 
with reſpe& to amputation, This was amputation in the 
mortified, inſtead of the ſound. part; a practice not new 
indeed, but at that time univerſally diſuſed. He threw 
out, likewiſe, the firſt hint 1n favour of amputating 
as low as the ancle in diſeaſes of the foot. In ſhort, Mr. 
Woodall has a claim to the moſt honourable diſtinction 
in the ſurgical hiſtory of the period. | 

A ſcientific inſtitution was eſtabliſhed in the latter end 
of queen Elizabeth's reign, which ought to have been 
mentioned in its proper place. We mean the foundation 
of Greſham college in the city, together with a provi- 
ſion for ſeven profeſſors, in divinity, aſtronomy, geome- 
try, muſic, law, phyſic, and rhetoric. During the com- 
parative infancy of ſcience and learning, this inſtitution 


was of great importance. In a courſe of time, and 


from a wider diffuſion of the means of knowledge, it hath 
become of leſs conſequence. Among the number of pro- 
feſſors will be found the names of Anthony Wotton, 
William Dakins, George Mountayne, Edward Brere- 
wood, Edmund Gunter, Henry Gellibrand, Samuel Foſ- 
ter, Chriſtopher Wren, Walter Pope, Henr Briggs, 
John Greaves, Iſaac Barrow, Robert Hooke, John Bull, 

William Petty, Thomas Baynes, Matthew Gwinne, 
Thomas Winſton, Edward Stillingfleet, John Wood- 
ward, Henry Pemberton, and John Ward*, 


* Hume, Parliamentary Hiſtory, Anthony Wood, Biographia Bri- 
rannica, Annual Regiſter, Enfield, Hutton, and Aikin. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Great Britain. Obſervations on the State of Parties. Recapitulation of 
the Cauſes and Motives of the preſent War. Meeting of Parliament. 
King's Speech. Debate on the _— in the Lords—in the- Commons. 
Earl Stanhope's Motion for acknowledging the French Republic, Debate 
n Mr. Adam's Motion for amending the Criminal Law of Scotland. Mr. 


Palmer's Petition. 


timents, the prejudices of na- 
tions; to catch with a diſcriminat- 
ing eye the features of the times; is 
a taſk for which perhaps only the 
annual hiſtorian is qualified, and the 
due execution of it would render 
tus labours doubly meritorious, and 
of the moſt eſſential benefit to poſ- 
terity, The writer who records 
the tranſactions of a remote period 
muſt inevitably laſe many of. thoſe 
circumſtances, apparently minute, 
which in reality influence the courſe 
of events; the ſhades of character 


view; and the imagination is diſ- 
poſed to form for itſelf a repreſen- 
tation, perhaps conſiſtent in ap- 


truth. The difficulty of the un- 

ertaking is the great impediment 
to its execution. There are but few 
den, who can diveſt themſelves en - 


\ 


Further Debates on the Conduct 
Scotland. Debates in the Lords on the ſame Subject. 


O delineate the habits, the fen- 


are obſcured by the diſtance of the 


pearance, but very diſtant from the 


of the Courts in 


tirely of the prejudices of ; 
few who are connected * e 
buſy world, that are not influenced 
by ſome motive of intereſt or 


-licy ; and from the retired ſtudent 


the public will be in ſtill greater 
danger of miſrepreſentation. We 
feel ourſelves the difficulty of our 
ſituation ; and we are conſcious that 
our ſentiments may be equally diſ- 
reliſhed by the two great parties 
which unhappily prevail in this 
country. We are placed between 
two oppoſing currents, and the 
predominance of either muſt over- 


whelm us, as well as the conftity- 


tion of our country, in obloquy 
and ruin, 3 

In our preceding volume we en- 
deavoured to exhibit ſuch a picture 
of the ſtate of parties in Great 
Britain, as our obſervation war- 
ranted us in believing true. The 
three parties into which the nation 

A 2 | was 


rable concluſion“*. 
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was then divided may he ſaid ſtill to 


exiſt ; but we have now the misfor- 
tune to witneſs the rapid decline of 
that middle and moderate party, on 
the ultimate prevalence of which 
we had built our hopes, Violence 
begets violence; and he who finds 
no refuge in candour and liberality, 
is naturally driven to the oppoſite 
extreme. ä 

That ſcheme of policy, which 


in the purſuit of ideal perfection 


would raſhly involve the whole fa- 
bric of ſociety in anarchy and 
confuſion, is naturally an object of 
dread and of abhorrence with every 
reflecting mind; but ſurely the par- 
tiſans of the court ſyſtem do not 


diſcern their true intereſt, when 
they would involve in the guilt of 


ſuch deſigus every man who doubts 
of the inſallibility of miniſters, or 
who wiſhes to make the people 
happy in order to render them obe- 
dient. Such men it is ſurely not 
conſiſtent with ſound policy to 
force, by a ſpecies of perſecution, 
into the arms of their opponents, 
and, contrary to the maxims of our 
anceſtors, to compel them to find 
in democracy the only aſylum from 
the evils of an arbitrary ſyſtem — 
Yet ſuch is the injudicious conduct 
of the tory faction in this country. 
It is a circumſtance peculiarly un- 


fortunate, that the conduct of each 


of the predominant parties appears 


exactly to point to the ſame deplo- 
* perſevere in 

digal and fruitleſs wars, to ag- 
3 the Ä burdens by = 
provident ſubſidies, to create new 
and expenſive othces and places, to 
zncreale the prolits, already enor- 
mous, of commiſſaries and contrac- 
tors, is certainly not a leſs effectual 
meaas of promoting republicaniſm, 


It ig a remarkable fact, that the decided republicans in is country are geficou? 


ſhe proſxcution of the war. 


than the preaching of the doctribe: 
of equality, and inculcating the du; 
ty of inſurrection. Men ſeldom are 
rebellious upon ſpeeulation; they 
muſt feel their grievances be fore 
they can be tempted to riſk every 
thing for their redreſs, The reſto. 
ration of peace, the re-eſtabliſh, 


ment of commerce, the equaliza- 
tion of taxes, the moderation of the 


government, are more certain az 
well as more pleaſmy modes of en- 
forcing obedience and ſubordina- 
tion, than the uncertain ſway which 
depends only on the augmentation of 
military force, or the authority ſup- 
mrs by venal influence and pub- 
ic prodigality. Much more jndeed, 
on the reſtoration of peace, might 
be effected, by a wiſe and upright 
adminiſtration, in favour of the peo: 
ple, by moderate and gradual 1 · 
forms, than could bc expected from 
the violent, and we muſt ſay wifion- 
ary, plans of democratical projec- 
tors. The penal code may with 
advantage be reformed ; and it wil 
be to the honour of a humane le- 
giſlature to blot from it thoſe body 
{tatutes which difgrace our juris 
prudence. The adminiſtration 
juſtice in civil caſes may be rendered 
more ſimple, more eafy, and el 
expenſive, Encouragement might 
furely be held ont for the cult 
tion cf thoſe unprofitable waſte 
which deform the face of the gour- 
try, and which might be the meant 
of rewarding thoſe who have viſe 
their lives in its ſervice. The ur 
tional expences might be at ond 
retrenched, and the honourable art 
Bong trader encouraged, by ei 
citing a fair competition in the d 
poſal of every contratt, loan, or i 
vice of profit. Even the elawot 
for a parliamentary reform wow 
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lo much of its vehemence, if the par- 


liament evinced only its promptitude 
to redreſs grievances, and ated with 
a becoming liberality to the maſs of 


the people. It is a ſaying of ſome 


note, that the government which 
treats the multitude as byutes, takes 
the molt effectual means to render 
them ſuch in reality, and has rea- 
ſon to apprehend the conſequences. 
We are far from wiſhing indiſerimi- 
nately to ceniure z and while we 
make theſe reflexions, we muſt in 


juſtice obſerve, that a ſpirit of boun - 
ty and peneroſity has long charac-' 


terized the more opulent claſſes of 


the Britiſh nation; and this ſpirit. 
was nobly manifeſted in the volun- 


tary donations which have been diſ- 
penſed to the relief of the yu 
lince the commencement of the 
war. The man of reflexion will 
however (till have to regret the oc- 
caſion for theſe exertions. The 
precarious largeſs of benevolence 
may bereceived with gratitude, but 
is ſeldom enjoyed with pleaſure ; 
the people mult be eaſy in their cir- 
cumſtances if they are to be con- 
tented with the government. Re- 
forms in the ſtate we have ever 
contended ſhould always (though 
we fear they ſeldom do) proceed 
from thoſe who poſſeſs the autho- 
rity of government; and the more 


of real evils which they - redreſs 


themſelves, the leſs they will have 
to fear from more intemperate re- 
formers. Are we the enemies of 
our country when we ſtate theſe 
ſentiments ? Time and experience 
will evince the tectitude of our in- 
tentions, and perhaps confirm the 
jultice of our opinions. 

Io ourlaſt volume we muſt alſs 
refer for the cauſes and motives 


which have apparently involved us 


in the calamities of war. It is an 
inquiry of ſome importance, whe- 
ther or not, on the part of Great 


Britain, it * been avoids 
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ed. The queſtion involves not only 
the character of the miniſtry, but 
alſo many conſiderations that mutt 
be regarded whenever a peace is 
to be eſtabliſhed. If France, and 
all the different parties which have 
ſacceMvely influenced her councils; 
were decidedly hoftile to Great 
Britain, and, without provocation; 
ſought the overthrow of her, go- 
vernment, then the war was un» 
avoidable in its origin; though it 
will nut excuſe miniſters if they 
have negleted any opportunity 
which may have occurred, of fecurs 
ing the return of peace. If, on the 
contrary, the wiſh of the French 
nation from the firſt period of their 
revolution was amity with England, 
and if our miniftry beheld with a 
jealous eye the firſt dawn of liberty 
in that country ; if France, on the 
firſt occaſion of diſpute, extended 
the olive braneh, and, conttary to 
the received notions of national dig- 
nity, voluntarily offered ro enter 
into an explanation of a decree of 
her legiſlature, which appeared ex- 


ceptionable to our adminiſtration z 


if ſhe propoſed to ſubmit the queſ- 
tion relative to the Scheldt to be 
adjuſted by the only perſons who 
were affected by it, the inhabitants 
of Belgium, and thoſe of the United 
Provinces ; if ſhe diſclaimed thofe 
of her ſubjects who . ould demean 
themſelves in an unworthy manner 
in this country, and ſubmitted their 
puniſhment to our diſcretion ; if, ia 
concluſion, ſhe threw herfelf at our 
feet, and offered" the moſt fplendid 
propitiation to appeaſe our - refants 
ment, the pofleſhon'vf ſomæ of her 
molt valuable colonies: if the mis | 
niſters of Britain, with 4'puerile as + 
rogance, rejected every Offer of ac - 
commodation; if they withdrew 
their ambaſſador; if they attempted, 


even with profeſſions of peace; to 


' withhold thoſe fupphes which were 


neceſſary to relieve the diſtreſſes o 
A 3 the 
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the ſtarving poor, while the enemies 
of France were cheriſhed and en- 
couraged ; if a treaty, the moſt ad- 
vantageous to us in a commercial 
view, was wantonly broken by our- 
ſelves; if official communications 
were returned unanſwered, and the 
ambaſſador of the nation inſulted by 
a mandate which has been com- 
pared with that of a Turkiſh divan ; 


if above all (which however we 


cannot credit) the miniſters of this 


nation privately and inſidiouſly en- 


gaged in a hoſtile and unprincipled 
eague for the partition of their 
country: then it will be impoſſi- 
ble to acquit our miniſtry of blame 
en their part; and the nation muſt 
be prepared ſor larger conceſſions 
in a negotiation for peace, than if 
France had been the ſole aggreſ- 
for. To thoſe who are deſirous of 
forming a rational opinion on poli- 
tical meaſures, we earneſtly recom- 
mend a candid inveſtigation of theſe 
queſtions. In the eye of reaſon 
and religion, indeed, the conduct of 
neither party will appear meritori- 
ous ; the party which provokes and 
the party which declares war, equal- 
ly err againſt all the intereſts of 
mankind, againſt all the principles 
of chriſtianity. It would be uncan- 
did, however, not to obſerve that 


the moſt plauſible argument which 


has hitherro been urged in favour 
of miniſtry, is the inſecurity of a 

e with a nation circumſtanced 
as the French were at the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities; yet to 
this it may be replied, that it is 
| ſcarcely conſiſtent with wiſdom, 
voluntarily to ruſh into evil, becauſe 
there is a chance that we may be 
involuntarily involved in it, Had 
the profeſſions of the French been 
even more infincere than our mini- 


try ſuſpeRted, we probably ſhould 


et have þeen gainers by „ 


he reſources of France were dai 
and rapidly diminiſhing, while ours 
were inereaſin 
proportion, 
of France muſt have centred in 
Britain; and every manufacture, 
even that of offenſive weapons, 
would have been neglected, while a 
ſupply was to be obtained from the 
markets of England. 

Perhaps, however, the moſt im- 
portant inquiry, at leaſt as far as 
the character of miniſters is impli- 
cated, is, whether they have ne- 
glected thoſe opportunities to ne- 
gotiate, when the moſt advanta- 
geous terms might have been ob- 


tained ; after the defection of Du- 


mouriez; during the decline of the 
Briſſotine faction; and after the 


capture of Valenciennes? It may be 


aſked why the ſeaſon of humiliation 
was not embraced, when the mini- 
ſter of the republic, in April 1793*, 


ſued for peace in the moſt unequi- 


vocal terms? Either the conduct and 
views of adminiſtration in theſe in- 
ſtances have not been ſufficiently 
explained, or the accuſations of 
their opponents are not without 
foundation. On the conduct of the 
war we ſhall not offer an opinion, 
and the beſt inveſtigation of that 
ſubje& will be found in the debates 
of parliament, We are far from 
wiſhing to caſt any odium whatever 
on the conduct of the executive go- 
vernment; and when we have ven - 
tured to ſcrutinize its proceedings, 
it has been with no ather view than 
that of „ bs our ſuffering 
country the bleſſings of peace, by 
removing thoſe impediments which 
the raſhneſs or the pride of mini- 
ſters may have thrown in the way 
of its accompliſhment, 


As our domeſtic tranſactions 


oy” See Le Brun's letters to lord Grenville on that ſubjeR, New Ann, Reg, for 1793. 


p.97. EE 


in almoſt the fame 
he wealth, the ſpecic 
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hare been brought down in our Lord Stair moved the addreſs in 


preceding volume to the concluſion | the houſe of peers in a ſpeech in 
of the year 1793, no event decurs which he recapitulated the various 
of ſufficient importance to demand ſucceſſes. of the Britifh troops, and 
particular attention till the meeting the atrocities and miſery of the 
of parliament, which took place French. The motion for the ad- 
on the 21ſt of January 1794. In dreſs was ſeconded by lord Auck- 
the ſpeech from the throne, his ma- land, in a ſpeech very ſimilar to 
jelty called the attention of the two the preceding, and in which his 
houſes to the iſſue of the war, on lordſhip ſtrenuouſſy juſtified the 
which,“ he obſerved, * depended war. He was followed by lord: 
the ſupport of our conſtitution, Guildford, who ſaid he conceived 


0 
- 


wow AnnNng 


n 


4 laws, and religion, and the ſecurity it neceſſary, before pledging the 
* of all civil ſociety”—to the ad- honſe to ſupport his anjelly in the 
* vantages which had attended our war, to conſider its object and end: 
1 arms both at land and ſea—and the The avowed object of that war had 
« expectation of ultimate ſucceſs, as been changed: —it was at firſt af- 
C the operations of our enemies were firmed to be the protection of our 
* alone derived from an arbitrary ſyſ- allies and the ſecurity of this realm; 
* tem, which enabled them unjuſtly it was now urged by the noble 
a to diſpoſe of the lives and proper- lord who ſeconded the addreſs, that 

©, ties of the people, which muſt ne- its aim was the reſtoration of mon- 
q cellarily induce internal diſcontent archy as it had been eſtabliſhed - 
4 and confuſion, His majeſty pro- under the old government of France. 
L ceeded to ſtate the impoſſibility of Let it however be for one moment 
* making peace upon the only ſuppoſed, that the protection of 
d grounds on which it ought to be Holland and Great Britain againſt 
i- concluded, the permanent ſafety of the French republicans was the ob- 

y the country, and the tranquillity je& of the war; might not this ob- 
f of all other nations. He noticed je& have been much more fucceſs-: 


the treaties and conventions into fully attained by negotiation than 
e which he had entered for this ob- warfare ? Had this failed, we might 
jet with foreign puwers—and then have commenced hoſtilities, 
it mentioned the general Joyalty It might be urged that the moment 


0 which prevailed amongſt all ranks, was not favourable; that the French, 
K notwithſtanding the continued ef. elated by their aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, 
T torts to miſlead and ſeduce the would have liſtened to no terms / 
* people. ; which Great Britain, conſiſtently 


The addreſs to the commons with her good faith to her» allies, 
was, as uſual, more brief. His ma- could have offered, But the hiſtory: 
'elty doubted not of their readineſs of that period refuted the aſſer- 
to provide for all exigencies—la- tion. There was alſo another pe- 
mented the neceſſity of additional riod which did not ſupport the ar- 
burdens, and noticed the favour-- gument. The French had in the 
able ſtate of the revenue. Both courſe of the laſt ſummer been re- 
houſes were reminded of the rea- peatedly depreſſed and defeated - 
ſons ſo often urged for commencing would they not then have liſtened 
the war,and were earneſtly exhorted to ſuch pacific terms as it became. 
to cominue their exertions againſt the dignity. and juſtice of this na- 
the enemy: "3 tion to offer? Much had been urged + 

4 3 . of 
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of the ſignal advantages we had 


obtained, and the certain proſpect 


of a ſpeedy peace, by a vigorous 
_ exertion; of the reſources of this 
country in the proſeeution of the 
war. Our advantages, his lordſhip 


feared, would be more than coun- 


terbalanced by- the expences , we 
had incurred, and the loſſes ſuſtained 
by our traders and manufacturers. 
In the compariſon of our conqueſts 
with our loſſes, we did not appear 
to have much reaſon for boaſt. His 
lordſhip thought it reaſonable to 
inquire whether we had not ob- 
tained the end originally propoſed, 


after which his majeſty's miniſters / 


had ſolemnly declared their inten- 
tions to purſue every method for 
obtaining peace. He combated 
the opinion that the French had 
made efforts which they could not 
repeat, and that the deſtruction of 
France could increaſe the proſpe- 
rity of this country. The argu- 


ments in ſupport of the war were 


reduced by his lordſhip to the ne- 
cefſity of oppoſing the progreſs of 
the French, and that the pro- 
pagation of their principles; it was 
therefore argued that we muſt per- 
ſevere till ſuch a government ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed as we might treat 
with under the expectation of a 
laſting and honourable peace. How- 
ever alarming the progrefs of the 
French had been, they were now 
driven back to a ſufficient diſtance; 
and ſome regard ought to be paid 
to their declaration not to interfere 
in the internal government of any 
country, nor to enter upon any but 


defenfive wars. His lordſhip de- 


manded whether miniſtry had cal- 


eulated the reſources. neceſſary for 


ſubduing the French. Much reb- 
ance might be placed on the afliſt- 
ance of the alles, but of theſe, it 
was well known to all Europe that 
the reſources of Auſtria were ex- 


hauſted—the diſtreſſes of the king 
of Pruflia were no ſecret in Europe. 
If it were urged that we muſt at all 
events prevent the importation of 
French principles, their diſſemina- 
tion was certainly not to be pre- 
vented by the ſword they were to 
be counteracted by an impreſſion 


upon the minds of the people of 


the bleſſings they derived from 
their own conſtitution, His lord- 
ſhip ridiculed the idea of there 
being none with whom weeould treat 
for peace—with whom ſhould we 
treat, but with thoſe who direct the 
arms and the force of the country? 
As it was the intereſt of ſuch to 
conclude a treaty, it was their in. 
tereſt to obſerve it. No difficulty 
could ariſe from the form of govern- 
ment of thoſe with whom we treat- 
ed; we have treated with ſome of 
a ſimilar deſcription, and are in 
actual alliance with Dantzick. His 
lordſhip therefore ſubmitted an 
amendment to the addreſs, implor- 
ing that his majeſty would ſeize the 
earlieſt opportunity to conclude an 
honourable peace; and, in the cloſe 
of his ſpeech, adviſed; that, if the 
war muſt be proſecuted, the direc- 
tion ſhould be entruſted to abler 
hands. 4:4 Jad 
The duke of Portland thought it 
the duty of every man to ſtrengthen 
the hands of government, as he con- 
ceived the proſecution of the wat 
could alone fave the country and 
produce an-honourable ifſue, He 
objected to the amendment, as re- 
commending a diſhonourable infrac- 
tion of the foreign treaties. Earl 
Spencer joined with his grace in 
conſidering the proſecution. of the 
war as the only means of preſerving 
the independence and conſtitution 
of this country; and. was followed 
by lord Coventry, - who declared 
that he gloried in the cauſe im ich 
miniſtry had embarked, — 
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— ſupport. 

all The ſentiments of the duke of 
of Norfolk were very different from 


thoſe of the noble peers who imme- 
ately preceded him. He lamented 
ur being engaged in a continental 
war (though the object which had 


of given riſe to it was now diſelaimed) 
om which was likely to exhauſt our 
d- finances, and plunge this country 
ere nto unheard of calamities. He 
eat denied that the people were now war. 
we anxious for the continuance of 
the hoſtilities; there were no grounds 
ry? for the panic of government, no dan- 
to ger of the introduction of French 
in. principles. He coneluded by point- 
ly edly condemning, the conduc of 
r- miniſtry in rejecting a negotiation 
vat with France. | y 
of The earl of Derby approved the 
in amendment, but was defirous that 
His it ſhould be couched in ill ſtronger 
al language. The flattering» picture 
lor- drawn by a noble lord (Auekland) 
the of the ſtate of our revenue did not 
an carry conviction to his mind. Ad- 
loſe mittiag itstruth—had all the armies 
the abroad been employed in our trade 
N and manufactures, the revenue 
bler would have increaſed, and the na- 
tional debt have been conſequently 
t it diminiſhed, His lordſhip took. & 
hen larcaſtic view of the ſtatement given 
eon- by duthority of the tranſactions at 
war Toulon, and noticed a palpable ſup- 
and preſſion of certain eircumſtances, 
He He then took a view of the conduct 
re- and ſit uation of the allies—the 
TAC poverty of Auſtria and Pruſha—the 
Earl king of Sardinia was paid for pro- 
e m tecting his own dominiohs— Ruſſia 
the had joined in the opinion that it was 
ving a common cauſe, but her 
tion wiſnes were the ſole aids ſhe had fur- 
wed tited, His lordſhip profeſted him- 
ared lelf at a loſs to gueſs how far this bo 
hich complaiſauce of ſubſidizing other 
BY powers to defend their own daminions 
- 9 | 


vhich they ſhould' have his ſteady 
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was to carry us. He remarked that 
we could have ſmall reliance upon 
the gratitude even of ihoſe we ſub- 
fidized ; ſome of them already, in 
conſulting their perſonal ſafety, had 
diſregarded the grand obligation of 
that common cauſe for which they 
were ſo liberally paid. His lord- 
ſhip conctudetl by earneltly recom+ 
mending a peace. Gele 
The earl of Mansfield contended 
for tlie neceſſity of proſecuting the 
He aſſerted that it was be- 
gun by the unprovoked aggreſſion 
of France, and continued, not from 
motives of ambition and conqueſt, 
but to reſtore the bleſſings of order 
and good government to France — 
to reſiſt and defeat the wild attempts 
of thoſe who have declared it to be 
their purpoſe to diſorganize Eur | 
and — . the — of the 
whole human race. If ſuch were 
the objects, it was clear the amend · 
ment militated againſt them. A. 
. lating peace with France would be 
impoſiible ; no alliance could be 
made with anarchy. The go- 
vernment of France was continually 
fluctuating, and the leaders of the 
preſeut faction were not likely to 
reſpect any engagements formed. _ 
by their predeceſſors. His lord- 
ſhip entered into a warm en- 
comium upon his majeſty, and the 
bleſſings of a limited monarchy ; 
not that this was the cauſe of kings 
but of ſociety, government, reli- 
gion, and law, He added that 
reaſon, policy, honour and humanityy * 
demanded our adherefice to our 
allies ; and concluded by afſertingy 
that on the iſſue of this conteſt de- 
. pended not only the proſperity of 
this country, but the general wel- 
fare of Europe and of ſociety, and 
the happineſs of millions yet un- 


„ 
The earl of Hardwicke alſo ſup- 
and 


ported the cauſe of miniſtry, 
| gave 
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gave it as his opinion, 'that if we 
neglected the preſent opportunity of 
ſecuring to poſterity our religion 
and liberty, we had no reaſon to 
hope for another. His lordſhip 
adduced the uſual arguments in ſup- 
port of his opinion, that no peace 
could be made with the French; and 
was followed by lord Abingdon, 
who ſpoke of the addreſs in his 
uſual extravagant ſtyle, and ſaid it 
was © founded on motives thac 
could alone ſecure our political ſal- 
vation, thoſe of vigorouſly proſe- 
cuting the preſent ju and holy war.“ 
The earl of Stanhope, in reply, 
oppoſed the war on the ground of 
our interfering with the internal 
government of France, with' which 


we had no right to interfere. He 


condemned it as unjuſt, ruinous and 
unneceſſary, and gave notice that 
he ſhould on Thurſday next move 
an addreſs to his majeſty to ac- 
knowledge the French republic.“ 
Lord Grenville aſked, whether, 
in order to obtain an inſecure and 
diſhonourable peace, it would be- 
come us to violate the moſt folemn 
treaties, and to forfeit our character 
for honour and integrity ?—His 
lordſhip was followed by the mar- 
quis of Lanſdown, who adverted to 
his former ſentiments againſt the 
war, a war unneceſſary in its com- 
mencement and impolitic in its con- 
tinuance. The ſpeech from the 
throne had diſcovered a ſecret, viz. 
that it was a war for nothing ; no- 
things always coſt moſt, It had 
been aſſerted that this war was un- 
precedented ; he could indeed com- 


pare it only with that which was 


nearly the deſtruction of England, 
the war with America. The mi. 
niſters ſay (added his lordſhip) they 
know not with whom they could 
treat. Let them aſk general Wurm« 
ſer if there is no exiſting govern- 


ment in France. Let them aſk 
e p : 


the duke of -Brunſwic and the king 


of Pruſſia. Let them aſk lord 
Hood and fir Gilbert Elliot—the 
royaliſt army of la Vendee—the 
unfortunate Lyoneſe—theSpaniards 
retiring before their arms! He 
feared it would not be long before 
the prince of Saxe-Cobourg and 
the duke of Vork muſt allow that 
there was a government in France. 
The horrid outrages perpetrated in 
France were chiefly owing to the 
deluſive hopes entertained by the 
royaliſts of aſſiſtance, from this 
country. The marquis compared 
the perſonal contempt thrown upon 
the leading members of the con- 
vention with the idle conduct re- 
ſpecting the American congreſs 
during our war with that country, 
He ridiculed alſo the faſhionable 
jargon concerning Engliſh morality 
and Engliſh religion, compared with 
the manners of the French repub- 
licans. The faſt day,“ he ſaid, 
% was approaching; and though he 
was not fond of party diſcourſes from 
the pulpit, yet he ſhould be glad to 
hear a good ſermon from that in- 
ſtructive paſſage of ſcripture, the 
parable of the phariſee and the pub- 
lican,” | 

The earl of Lauderdale lamented 
that the noble ſecretary of ſtate 
ſhould not have choſen to bring 
forward one argument in that pe- 
riod of the debate. He called upon 
the noble lords to conſider the ſitu- 
ation of this- country, and' to re- 
collect how different the meaſures 
of miniſtry had been in the laſt 
campaign from what they avowed 
as their object at preſent. The 
only argumem advanced by miniſtry 
was the danger of treating with the 
government of France. Similar ar- 
guments had been uſed when the 


raſhneſs of former miniſters had in- 
volved us in the American war j * 
yet what was the event? Hislord--+ 


ſhip 


jp noticed ſome conſequenees of 
e war, which he conſidered as 
mentable. The alarm ſpread by 
iniſters had been made the ground 
r a ſyſtem of perfecution ; the 


Je volutionary tribunal had been re- 
re rded with horror and diſguſt ; 
nd t what had been the conduct of 
at e courts of juſtice in this and a 


wary * country ? what their 
tences? Who could venerate a 
dnititution, 2 


muſt be pro- 
ed by the frien 


becoming a ſpy 


his the actions of his neighbour, 
ed d the hours of domeſtic convi- 
on ality being ſubjected to a ſtate 
n- quifition ? His lordſhip entered 
e ſome length into the ſeverities 
oſs erciſed in Scotland, and. aſcribed 


ze revolution in France to the ſe- 
rity of puniſhments, and the op- 
eſſion of the r. “Does the 
iniſter then,“ "Via his lordſhip, 


take the way to prevent the intro- 


id, ction of French principles, when 
be embarks in a war which weighs 
m own the people with taxation; and 
to troduces a ſyſtem of ſeverity which 


uſt make them deteſt, not admire, 


The earl of Carliſle roſe to ſay, 
at his majeſty's miniſters were 
of 8 with having neglect- 
their duty, in refuſing to nego- 
ate with M. Chauvelin. NI. 


erely been to diſſeminate faction; 
thought thereforethat the amend- 
ent to the addreſs conveyed an 
nwarrantable reflexion on his ma- 
ſty's miniſters. 


d ſhew that the laws had never 
cen wreſted for any vindictive pur- 
ole. With regard to the ruling 
owers of France, he would give 
hem the opinion of M. Briſſot, 
ich was, that the executive 
ower was any ſanguinary monſter, 
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e conſtitution of Great Britain?“ 


Lord Grenville pledged himſelf _ 


In 
* % 


who in the revolutionary inſurrec- 
tion of the mob is the moſt fero- 
cious and unprincipled. He denied 
that the preſent rulers of France 
could treat for peace on any other 
terms than acceding to a decree of 
the coffvention, which requires that 
no peace ſhall be made with any 
power that holds one foot of French 
territory, It was then previouſly 
neceſſary that we ſhould reſtore. 
whatever had been acquired from 
that country. His lordſhip entered 
into a long account of the diſunion 
and miſeries of the French. The 
French had declared our e | 
a tyrant. With ſuch perſons he 
thought it impoſſible to at, It 
was by terror alone that the French 
were governed; the conſequence 
muſt toon be, that they would 
riſe to oppoſe it. We had no ſe- 
curity for a permanent peace. And 
his lordſhip concluded by expreſſing 
his perfect confidence in the ulti- 
mate ſucceſs of our allies. | 
After a converſation between 
lord Lauderdale and the lord 
chancellor concerning the eriminal 
courts in Scotland, the houſe di- 
vided on the queſtion of amend- 
ment. | | 
Contents 12 Noncontents 97. 
The addreſs was conſequently 


agreed to. | 
hauvelin had no powers to treat 
dr a ſecure peace; his object had. 


To judge properly of the ſitua- 
tion of the country, and of the wiſ- 
dom of political tranſactions, it is 
neceſſary to pay attention to the 


particular points of argument which 
are urged by miniſters. Ou review- 


ing the preceding debate, it is evi- 
dent that very different grounds 
were aſſumed for the e 
of the war, from thoſe which were 
formerly taken for engaging in it. 
The navigation of the Scheldt ; the 
importation of factious perſons Vun 
France, who were to overturn The 
Britiſh government; and the decree - 
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of the 19th of November 1792, 
were the original motives for en- 
gaging in the diſpute. It was af- 


terwards diſcovered, that it was ne- 


ceflary to give to France a monarchi- 
cal government; and in the debate, 
which has juſt been reported, the 
principal argument alleged, was 
the necęſſiiy of maintaining faith 
and union with our allies. Subſe- 


quent events, to which in the courſe 


of our narrative we ſhall have to 
advert, have deprived this argu- 
ment of all its force: and the other 
avowed objects of the war being 
either obviated or impracticable, 
the impartial inquirer will be re- 
duced, either to accept the marquis 


of Lanſdown's explanation, that 


it is &war for nothing ; or to agree 
with Mr. Fox, © that the true 
motive has not yet been declar- 
ed.“ 

The addreſs in the houſe of com · 
mons was much more reſpectably 
introduced than in the precedin 
ſeſſion. It was moved by lord vif- 
count Clifden, and ſeconded by ſir 
Peter Burrell, in a ſpeech of con- 
ſiderable length, upon the grounds 
which have been already ſtated in 
the debates of the houſe of lords. 
After giving to the houſe a full 
account of all the late proceedings 
of the French, the hon. gentleman 
gave it as his opinion, that neceſſity 
called upon us to undertake the 
war; and honour and intereſt to 


- continue it at every hazard, 


Earl Wycombe thought the war 
might eaſily have been avoided, 
and the lives of perſons, whom it 
had been the faſhion of this country 
to lament, might have been ſpared. 
His lordſhip inſtanced in ſeveral 
reſpects what he conceived to be 


the miſconduct of miniſters in the 


, Proſecution of the war. The at- 


tempt on Martinico was inade- 


quately planned, and ſhamefully ex- 


the whole preceding ſummer—te 


ecuted. The defence of Jamaic 
had been groſsly neglected - the 
French had had the uninterrupted 
range of the American coaſt during 


Weſt India fleet had arrived, while 
lord Howe lay inactive in Torbay, 
His lordſhip noticed the defence: 
lefs {tate of the channel—the il. 
planned attack upon Dunkirk; an 
the inadequate force employed in 
the Weſt India expedition. Huy 
lordſhip concluded, by moving a 
amendment to the addreſs in favour 


C. 8 th v1) 

Colonel "Carleton, in an animated 
ſpeech, in which he reprobated the 
war and the conduct of minattry; 

ſupported the amendment. 
Mr Courtenay ſaid, that we hal 
taken every method to drive France 
into a declaration of war; we lt 
refuſed to treat with her, * though 
M. Chauvclin had offered to wart 
all diplomatic forms ;*? we had 
ſeized foreign ſhips laden with com, 
and bound for her ports, contrary 
to the law of nations and an exprel 
act of parliament. This he under 
ſtood was at the ſuggeſtion of the 
ſecretary of ſtate (Mr. Dundas), 
who had recommended farvat 
for carrying on the American wat 
Had our ambaſſador been treatet 
like M. Chanvelin, what Briton 
would not lave reſented the inſult: 
The hon. gentleman accuſed mim 
ſtry of having entered upon the wa) 
e becauſe they conceived a fat 
opportunity had occurred for did 
ing the ſpoils of France z” and 
that they attempted to juſtify the 
proceedings by ſubſequent atrocitit 
committed there. He ſtrongly w 
diculed the idea of proſecuting # 
war with France, from motives d 
juſtice and humanity, while we 1 
mained tame ſpectators of the plus 
der and diſmemberment of Poland 
by our virtuous allies ; and ealores 
g th 
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ith France. 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed advocate 
for adminiſtration on this occaſion 
vas lord. Mornington, the chief 
ource of whoſe eloquence on this 
occaſion appeared to be a pam- 
phlet publiſhed by the unfortunate 
Briſſot previous to his death. His 
lordſhip contended, that the alter- 
native of war and peace did nat at 
reſent exiſt. Before we could re- 
ſinquiſh the principles on . which 
the war commenced, proof was ne- 
ceſſery, either that theopinionswhich 
we nad conceived of the views of 
France were erroneous—that the 
war was become deſperate and im- 
praticable—or that, from ſome im- 
provement in the ſyſtem and princi- 
ples of the French, the jultice and 
neceſſity which prompted us to com- 
mence the war no — co- ope · 
rated. His lordſhip aſcribed to 
France unlimited views of aggran- 
dizement ; ambition connected 
with principles ſubverſive of all re- 
wi overnment. In ſupport of 
is opinion, he adduced the act of 
fraternity the aſſumption of ſo · 
vereignty in Savoy and the Nether- 
lands—the opening of the Scheldt, 
and the apparent deſigns of hoſtility 
againſt Holland. That ſuch were 
their motives, his lordſhip con- 
tended, from the pamphlet writ- 
ten by M. Briſſat, the conduct of 
the French reſidents in America 
and Conſtantinople, and the ſcheme 
of — and arming the ne- 
groes in the Weſt Indies. From all 
theſe proofs, his lordſhip was 
fully convinced of the original juſ- 
tice and neceſſity of the war. The 
original jultice of our cauſe had re- 
ceived additional canfirmation from 
ſubſequent events, _ 
Wit refpe& to the invincible- 
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he neceſſity of immediate peace 


ceſs of tyranny; 


with vi 


neſs of the French, his lordſhip 
Fompared the fituation in which we 


13 


ſtood at the commencement of the 
campaign with the preſent time; 
and declared, that the campaign in 


Flanders “ had been productive of 


the nioft conſiderable acquiſitions 
both of territory and revenue,” 
which this country had ever ob- 
tained in one year in that quarter, 
— The proſpect abroad was, he 
thought, equally favourable, His 
lordſhip entered into a hiſtory of 
the French revolution from . the 
overthrow of the Briſſotine ſaction, 
and of the internal ſtate of France. - 
He detailed the atrocities of the 

French, and repreſented the exiſt- 
ing government as the utmoſt ex- 


with much ability, and at grez 
length, into their ſyſtem of fi- 
nance, which he conceived was in 
the moſt ruinous ſtate ; and ſpoke 
of the abolition of religion, which 
had certainly been much leſs bene- 
ficial to the treaſury than was ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed.” His lordſhip pro- 
ceeded further to. explain che regu- 
lations of the French reſpecting 
agriculture, commerce and trade ; 
contrafted their ſituation with that 
of the Engliſh, in the minds of 
whom there was a general convie- 
tion that they are all involved in 
the iſſue of the preſent conteſt, and 
a firm determination to proſecute it 
ur. From all eſe, his 
lordſhip deduced the ſtrongeſt hopes 
of a favourable iſſue to the war. 
The next point to be conſidered 
was, whether we could ſecure our- 


ſelves from the inroad of the tyran- 


nical ſyſtem of France by any other 
means than the continuance of onr 
preſent exertions. In proportion 
as this ſyſtem of tyranny conſumed 


the property of France, it mult en- 


deavaur to repair its diſordered fi- 
nances by foreign plunder. It muſt 
be the immediate intereſt of a go- 
vernment, founded upon principles 
| contrary 


He then entered 2X 
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contrary to thoſe of ſurrounding 
nations, to propagate the doctrines 
abroad b which it ſubſiſts at home, 
and to {librert every conſtitution 


which can form a diſadvantageous 


contraſt to its ownabſurdities. ©* No- 
thing (ſaid he) can ſecure us agaipſt 
the future. violence of the French, 
but an effectual reduction of their 


' preſent power. A peace founded 


on any other principles would not 
only be illuſory, but produce the 
moſt fatal conſequences to all our 


molt valuable intereſts, Nor would 
the French treat with us for peace, 


without the ſurrender of every ad- 


vantage we had gained by the war, 
and a full recognition of the ſove- 
reignty of the people; we muſt ac- 
knowledge the right of France to 
the duchy of Savoy, and ſurrender 
to her the Netherlands and the 
2 of Liege. National 

onour, and a ſenſe of our imme- 
diate intereſt, forbade ſuch a mea- 
ſure. After ſuch conceſſions, what 


Further indignities might we not 


expect? Were the French to con- 
cede any of theſe points, which his 
lordſhip thought improbable, ſince 
it had been + ax death to pro- 
poſe an infraction of theſe prelimi- 
nary articles, the whole tranſaction 
would, on the firſt favourable oc- 
caſion, be imputed as a crime to 
thoſe who had conducted it; the 
ſtipulations of a treaty, commenced 
in open defiance of the law, would 
be cafily annulled ; and we ſhould 
diſcover too late our fatal error, in 
having relaxed our efforts, preciſely 
at the moſt critical period of the 
war, for the purpoſe of negotiating 
with a government utterly unable 
to fultil its engagements. His 
lordſhip did not however conceive, 
that the French had any deſire to 
enter -into engagements of that 
kind with us; he thought we had 
the molt reaſonable proſpect of ul- 


PF 


timate ſucceſs ; and that not on - 
the characters, the diſpoſitions and h 
the intereſts of thoſe who exer. * 
ciſed the powers of government B 
of France, but the very nature of | 
chat ſyſtem they had eſtabliſhed JW 7. 
rendered a treaty of peace upon ſak | 
and honourable terms impractica R . 
ble at preſent, and conſequently re . 
quired a vigorous and unremitting * 
proſecution of the war. : 
The ſpeech of lord Mornington bl 
drew from Mr. Sheridan the mot Jo 
brilliant reply that perhaps wa WW... 
ever made in the Britiſh houſe of ch 
commons. He admired, he ſaid orf 
the emphaſis of the noble lord, in WW... 
reading his voluminous extracù WW... 
from his various French documents be 
he admired too the ingenuity he Wl c 
had diſplayed in his obſervations WW x: 
on thoſe extracts; but moſt of all a 
he admired, that the noble lord 4: 


ſhould have taken up ſo much time Ip. 
in quoting paſſages, in which not Wil ;. 
one in ten was to the purpoſe, No f. 
r of the king's ſpeech, it ſeems, t. 
ad more fully met the approbation N: 
of the noble lord, than that in Wl: 
which he warned us to rep in /ight t. 
the real grounds and origin of the 
preſent war. For his part, he knew n 
not how to keep in fight what had at 
never been in his view. The noble fe 
lord however appeared tounderſtand h. 
his majeſty's alluſion, and to recol- b. 
lect the means by which we had n. 
been brought into the war. We | 
had been brought into it by re- 
peated declamations on all that the 
phrenſy, the folly and-raſhneſs of in- 
dividuals in France had either ſaid 
or written, by which the paſſions 
of this country could be rouſed, or 
their fears excited, . in order to ſe- 
cond the views of thoſe who had 
determined to plunge us into it at 
all events. The noble lord conceived, 
that a repetition of the ſame mean 
which had induced us to commence 
hoſtilitiet 


hoſtilities was the beſt means to per- 
ſuade us to continue them, Hence 
the farrago of well known extracts 
and anecdotes from the noble lord. 
But what was the ſum? That 
enormities had been committed in 
France, which diſguſted and fick- 
encd the ſoul. s was moſt true ; 
but what relation had theſe to 


eg Fa gland? And, ifthey had, what did 
mn i prove ? What but that eternal and 

unalterable truth, that a long eſla- 
ed deſpotiſmn ſo far degraded and 
mo debaſed human nature as to render 
gs its ſubjects, on the firſt recovery of 
= their rights, unfit for the exerciſe 
id of them ? But he ſhould always meet 
. 9 wit a reprobation the inference from 
ta this truth, that thoſe who had long 
* been ſlaves ought ever to continue 
.. That we and all the powers of 
* Europe had reaſon to dread the 
lord madneſs of the French, Mr. Sheri- 
0 dan agreed, but was this difficult to 
ume Eve accounted for? Wild and un- 
N ſettled as they muſt neceſſarily be 


from the poſſeſſion of ſuch power, 
the ſurrounding ſtates had goaded 
them into a 3 of madneſs, 


, 2 fury, and deſperation. We called 
/s 1 them monſters, and hunted them as 
| f monſters, The conſpiracy of Pil- 
1 nitz, and the brutal threats of the 
1 abettors of that plot, had to anſwer 
I : for all the additional horrors that 
” had fince diſgraced humanity. We 
Nr bad cqyenanted for their extermi- 
1 nation, and now complained that 
e they turned upon us with the fury 
te- that we had infoired. The noble 
LY lord,” ſaid he, „after dwelling ſo 
id long on the pamphlet of Briſſot, 
— drwrs this important coneluſion, 
* that the government adopted by 
da France cannot ſtand. I agree to 
) * bis concluſion, and what remains 
5 ut to leave it to the natural work- 
1 7 175 of the diſcords it is calculated 
IVECs '" engender “ If it will not ſtand of 
caus elf, it is unneceſſary for us to at- 
ence e 
litiet 
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tack it. The noble lord has at- 
tempted to ſhew from his pamphlet, 
that France has not only been the 
aggreſſor in this war, but that it is 
falt defirous of continuing it. His 
quotations have however only prov- 
ed, that after a ſhort experience all 
parties retracted their opinions and 
practices; and ſo far from boaſting 
of having provoked a war with | 
England, the ſtrongeſt reproach that 
the different factions could throw 
againſt each other, was the accuſa- 
tion of having been acceſſary to in- 
volving the country in a war with 
the only power in Europe with 
whom France was eager to continue 
at peace, All this was proved from 
the quotations made by the noble 
lord, and the pamphlet proved to a 
certainty, that both parties were 
earneſt to avoid a rupture with 
England; and that there are none 
who may not at this moment be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed to be inclined 
to put a fivp to hoſtilities, - 
© The noble lord,“ continued 
Mr. Sheridan, thinks he has eſta- 
bliſned a great deal, in proving that 
all parties in the convention were 
fond of the ſyſtem of fraternixing. 
The noble lord would have been 
more candid had he dated the ori- 
gin of the ſyſtem; it would not 
have been leſs fair to have noticed 
that this ſyſtem has been totally 
abandoned. -If he refers to it, as 
2 motive for our entertaining a juft 
jealouſy of them, he ought to ad- 
mit their abandonment. of it as a 
ground for our abandoning that 
Jealouſy. If their profefling ſuch a 
doctrine was a provocation to ho- 


ſtility on our part, their retracting 


it is an opening to reconciliation. 
From the moment they ſolemnly: 
diſavowed all intention or diſpoſi- 
tion to interfere in the governments 
of other nations, why ſhould not 
we have renounced any e 
0 
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of inserſering in theirs? But in- 
lead of this, what has been our 
conduct? We continue to remind 
and reproach the French with their 
unjuſt and infolent conduct in re- 
ſpect to Brabant and Geneva, at 
the {ame time we adopt ourſelves, 
and act upon, the very principles 
they have abjured, or rather upon 

rinciples of ſtill more extravagant 
inſolence and injuſtice. Who did 
not reprobate the folly and profli- 
gacy of endeavouring to force upon 

the people of Brabant French forms, 
French principles, and French 
creeds? of dragging them to the tree 
of liberty, and forcingthem to dance 
round its root, or to hang upon its 
branches? But what has been the 
conduct of Great Britain, ſo loud 
in the condemnation of ſuch ty- 
ranny under the maſk of liberty? 
What has been her conduct to 
Genoa? to Switzerland? to Tuſ- 
cany ? and, as far as ſhe dared, to 
Denmark and to Sweden? for her 
antolence has been accompanied, by 
4ts uſual attendant, meanneſs. Her 
injuſtice has been without magna- 
nimity. She wiſhes to embark the 
world in the eonfederacy againſt 
France, the moment ſhe thought 
proper to join it : the neutrality of 
which ſhe herſelf boaſted but a 
month before, became inſtantly a 
heinous crime in any other ſtate of 
Europe. And how has ſhe proceed- 
ed? With thoſe that are powerful, 
and whoſe aſſiſtance would have 
been important, ſhe has only expo- 
ſtulated, and prevaricated ; but in 
how little as well as odious a light 
has ſhe appeared, when threatening 
and inſulting thoſe petty ſtates, 
whoſe leaft obedience to her tyran- 
nic mandates might bring great 
peril on themſelves, and whoſe ut- 
moſt efforts could give but little aid 
to the allies? The noble lord has, 
with a juſt indignation, execrated 


the cruel and perfidious conduct of 
the fraternizing French to the 
Brabanters ; but will he defend the 
fraternity of the ju? and magna 
mous Engliſh to the Genoeſe ? Hae 
we not adopted the yery words, a 
well as ſpirit, of democratic ty: 
ranny ? We fay to the timid, hel 

leſs Genoeſe, . You have no oh 
to judge for yourſelves; we Kktoy 
what is beſt for you; you muff and 
ſhall make a common cauſe with us; 
you muſt adopt our principles, our 
views, our hatreds, and our perils; 
you muſt tremble at dangers which 
do not threaten you, and reſent in- 
juries which have never been offered 
to you; you mult ſhed your rep 

lican blood in the cauſe of royalty; 


in ſhort, you muſt"fraternize with 


us; you muſt be our friends, our 
alliet. If you heſitate, we will beat 
your walls about your ears; ſlaughter 
your people, and leave your city in 
moking ruins, an example to other 
petty ſtates of the magnanimity of 
the Britiſh arms, and of the juſtice 
_ moderation of Britiſh coun- 
els.“ | 
With reſpe& to M. Genet's un- 
warrantable defire to introduce 3 
fraternizing ſpirit into America, 
Mr. Sheriday noticed the different 
conduct purſued by that nation and 
the court of London, Both, he 
ſaid, had been equally inſulted, 
attempts had been Java i made to 
ſpread the ſentiments of the repub- 
lie; yet from the different councils 
that directed the two nations, Ame 
rica remained the undiſmayed, un- 
degraded, and unembarraſſed ſpec- 
tator of the broils of Europe; 
while we are engaged in a 
(as we had been this day told by 
miniſters) not for our glory and 
proſperity, but for our actual ex- 
iſtence as a nation, , 
Mr. Sheridan next noticed the 
opinion of the noble lord, _— 


FOREIGN 
upon Briſſot's pamphlet, in which 


the miniſter Monge is mentioned 
as having promiſed in October, to 
have thirty ſhips of the line at ſea 
from Breſt in April, and fifty in 
July; that the French had always 
intended to make war againſt us. 
This however was prevented by 
the vigorous meaſures of miniſtry, 
What were theſe vigorous meaſures 
of a vigilant miniſtry, that de- 
feated the 9 of fifty ſnips 


ur of the line? They ſtopped two corn 
ls; ſhips deſtined for France ! But how 
ich came it to paſs, if our miniſters had 
in- this intelligence in October, that 
red no naval preparations were com- 
ub. menced on our part till February? 
7 Tae noble lord, ſtill purſuing his 
ith authority, Briſſot, quotes that au- 
dur thor's recommendation to the Eng- 
cat lich of a pamphlet of Condorcet's, 


addreſſed to our parliamentary re- 
tormers, who encourages us, it ſeems, 
to proceed, to diſregard numbers, 
alluring us (being well informed 
doubtleſs of our obje&) that * re- 
volutions muſt always be the work 


un- 
of the minority. Every revolution 
un- is the work of a minority. The 
e 2 rench revolution was accompliſhed 
ica, by the minority!“ Nay, according 
ent to Briſſot, it was the work of not 
and more than twenty men! Such is 
be the exertion that ariſes from the 
ted, conidence of thoſe who look to 
» to brit and energy alone for ſucceſs, 
ub- d not to numbers. If this be 
cils une (continued Mr. Sheridan), it 
me» ertainly is a moſt ominous thing for 
un- he enemies of reform in England; 
vec r if it holds true of neceſſity, that 
pe; i minority ſtill prevails in national 
77 onteſts, it muſt be a conſequence, 
by nat the ſmaller the minority, the 
and ore certain muſt be the ſucceſs. In 


hat a dreadful fituation then muſt 
he noble lord be, andallthealarmiſts! 
never, ſurely, was the minority ſo 


mall, . 
3 in number, as the pre 
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ſent. Conſcious, however, that M. 
Condorcet was miſtaken in our ob- 
ject, I am glad to find, that we are 
terrible in proportion as we are few; 
I rejoice, that the liberality of ſe» 
ceſhon, which has thinned our ranks, 
has only ſerved to make us mor! 


formidable. The alarmiſts wi 


hear this with new apprehenſions; 


they will, no doubt, return to us, 
with a view to diminiſh our force ; 
and encumber us with their alliance, 
in order to reduce us to inſignifi- 
cance. But what has the nonſenſe 
any French pamphleteer may have 
written, or the notions he may have 
formed of the views of parties in 
this country, to do with the queſ- 
tion; or how can it be. gravely 
urged as a proof of the determi- 
nation of the French people ta 
attack us?“ | 
Mr. Sheridan, in continuation, 
contended that the arguments ad- 
duced by the noble lord, to prove 
the hoſtile diſpoſition of France to- 
wards this country, were nugatory, 
or worſe, as they in ſome inſtances 
roved the direct contrary. In 
upport of this opinion, he appealed 
to facts, to prove the growing in- 
veteracy of our miniſtry from the 
beginning of the revolution to th 
death of the king the treaty of 
Pilnitz—the departure of our mini- 
ſter from Paris—the ſeizure of 
French property in neutral veſſels 
the baniſhing of French ſubjects- 
the violation of the treaty of com · 
merce, and the diſmiſſal of the am- 
bafſador. Notwithſtanding theſe 
provocatians, the French ſolicited, 
expoſtulated, ſent another negotia« 
tor, and abſtained from the invaſion 
of Holland, when their arms ap- 
peafed irreſiſtible. Every fact de: 
clared that we forced France jnto 
the quarrel, Which party firſt ſaid 
the words, We are at war, was 
a trivial and childiſh diſtinction. 
„ « Granting 
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4Granting then this to be a war of 
ſound ſenſe, policy, and juſtice, {till 
(ſaid the honourable gentleman) it 
was a war of choice on the part of 
Great Britain, and from that re- 


2 the miniſter nor can, 
n 


\ 


or ſhall diſengage himſelf.” 
Mr. Sheridan then proceeded to 
ſtate, that all the profeſſed objects 
for which we had been at war were 


obtained, and that there was no 


doubt of the readineſs of the French 
to treat with us upon the principle 
of being leſt to the exerciſe of their 
own will «within their own boune- 
daries, © Let the experiment be 


made. If they prefer and perſiſt in 


war, then I will nt that the 
noble lord will have ſome reaſon to 
maintain, that their minds were al- 
ways diſpoſed to that meaſure, and 
that war could not have been avoid- 
ed on our part. But till then, I 
am aſtoniſhed that the miniſter who 
fits near the noble lord, does not 
feel it neceſſary to his own dignity 
to oppoſe himſelf this paltry argu- 
ment of the a& of aggreſſion having 
come from them, inſtead of leaving 


that taſk to us, to whom, comparg- 


tively, the fact is indifferent. When 
he hears this called a war of neceſſity 
and defence, I wonder he does not 
feel aſhamed of the meanneſs which 
it ſpreads over the whole of his 
—_—_ and the contradiction which 
it throws amang the greater part 
of his arguments, Will he meet 
the matter fairly ? Will be anſwer 
to this one queſtion diſtinctly? If 
France had abſtained from any act 
of aggreſſion _ Great Britain, 
and her ally Holland, ſhould we 
have remained inactive ſpeCtators 
of the laſt campaign, idle, apart, 
and liſtening to the fray ; and left 
the conteſt to Auſtria and Pruſſia, 
and whatever allies they could 
themſelves have obtained? If he 
ſays this, mark the dilemma into 
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which he brings himſelf, his ſup- 


rters, and the nation. This war 
is called a war unlike all other war 
that ever man was engaged in. It 
is a war, it ſeems, commenced on a 
different prineiple, and carried on 
foradifferent purpoſe, from all other 
wars: it 18a war in which the in- 
tereſts of individual nations are ab- 
ſorbed in the wider conſideration of 
the intereſt of mankind: it is 
war 1n which perſonal provocation 
is loſt in the outrage offered gene · 
rally to civilized man: it is a war 
for the preſervation of the poſſeſ. 
ſions, the morals, and the religion 
of the world: it is a war for the 
maintenance of human order, and 
the exiſtence of human ſociety, 
Does he then mean to ſay, that he 
would have ſat ftill, that Great 
Britain would have fat ſtill, with 
arms folded ; and, reclining in luxu- 
rious eaſe on her commercial couch, 
have remained an unconcerned ſpecs 
tator of this mighty conflict, and 
have left the cauſe of civil order, 
government, morality, and religion, 
and its God, to take care of ntfell 
or to owe its preſervation to the 
mercenary exertions of German and 
Hungarian barbarians, provided 
only that France had not impl. 
cated Great Britain by a ſpecil 
offence, and forced us into this 
cauſe of divine and univerſal interel 
by the petty motive of a 8 
provocation? He will not tell us ſo; 
or, if he does, to anſwer the put- 
poſe of the hour, will he hold the 
ſame language to our allies ? Will 
he ſpeak thus to the emperor ? Wil 
he ſpeak thus to the king of Pruſ 
fia ? Will he tell them, that we ar 
not volunteers in this cauſe ? thit 
we have no merit in having ente 
into it? that we are in confede- 
racy with them, only to reſen! ! 
ſeparate inſult offered to ourſel't% 
which redreſſed, our zeal in , 
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wſe, at leaſt, if not our engage- 
kents to continue in the alliance, 
wit ceaſe? Or if he would hold 
his language to thoſe 
e repeat it to thoſe 
hom we are hourly draggiug into 
his perilous conteſt, upon the only 
lea by which ſuch an act of tyran- 
ical compulſion can be attempted 
o be palliated, namely, that a per- 
nal ground of complaint agaialt the 
rench is not. neceſſary to their 
umity; but that, as the league 
gainſt that people is the cauſe of 
uman nature itſelf, eve 
here human feelings exiſt has 
ady received its provocation in 
ie atrocities of this common euemy 
f humau kind? But why do IL 

{k him whether he would hold this 
inguage to the empe 
ing of Pruſſia ? The 
ja, fir, at this moment tells you, 
ven with a menacing tone, that it 
your own war ; he has demanded' 
om you a ſubſidy and a loan; you 
dave endeavoured to evade his de- 
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or give up the loſty boaſt of its be- 
ing a war of principle, undertaken 
for the cauſe of human nature.“ 
Mr. Sheridan aſked, whether our 
arms were likely to produce in 
France a government that would 
ive a reaſonable expeQation of 
| nos and ſecurity . to peace? 
Nothing could produce this but the 


reformation and union of the nation 


of France: and then they may pre- 
ſeribe their own terms, we muſt lie 
at their mercy. . The honourable 
gentleman then aſked, whether, with 
all our boaſt of having weakened 
the French in the laſt campaign. 
the allies were nearer to the object 
they had in view than they were au 
the commencement of the war? 
Our firſt expectations were founded 
upon the great body of French, 
Royaliſts, who were now deſtroyed 
and annihilated. Our ſecond hope 
was derived from the two coutend- 
ing factions in France. But what 
has happened? To the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the world, the weaker of 


and, by pleading the tenor of your / theſe factions has not only extin · 


eaty of defenſive alliance with him, 
nd that, as the party 
re entitled to the whole of his ex- 
rtions: he denies that you are 
he party attacked, though he ap- 
lauds the principles upon which 
ou are the aggreſſor; and is there 
nother power in Europe to whom 
ur goyernmeat will venture to re- 
T the deciſion of this queſtion? If 
hat I now Rate is not the fact, let 
de ſee the miniſter ſtand up, 
ontradict me. If he cannot, let 
s no longer bear that a fallacy 
ould be attempted to be impoſed 
n the people of this country, which 
'ould be treated with ſcorn and 
dignation in every other corner 
N From this hour, let 
im either abandon the narrow 
round of this being a war of ne- 


ty, entered into for ſelf-defence, 


attacked, you 


guiſhed the other, but the con». 
quering party appear from that mo- 
ment to have poſſeſſed not only 
more powers, more energy, and 
more confidence than any of their 

redeceſſors, but even a vigour and 

cination of influence unparalleled 
in the hiſtory of mankind. We 
were told alfa, that the ſyſtem of 
diſguſting and caſhiering all the old 
experienced, officers muſt ercate in · 
ſubordination and mutiny in the 
army, bring down the vengeance of 
the ſoldiers upon the convention, 
and eſtabliſh a military tyranny. 
Yet the reverſe was the fact: not- 
withſtanding repeated provocation, 
there was | 26x. an inſtance of 
military rexolt againſt any of the 
decrees. The means of ſupporting 
theſe armies, we were told, could 
not. laſt half the campaign; but 
32 the 
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the fact flatly contradicted the ex - 
pectation. Thus diſappointed in 
our negative reſources, let us endea - 
your to find a compenſation in the 
increaſed ſtrength and ſpirit of the 
grand alliance. What was the ſtate. 


of the allies when we entered into 


the confederacy? The force of 
Auſtria unbroken, though com- 
pelled to abandon Brabant, and the 

wer of the veteran troops of 
Pruſſia abſolutely untried, though: 
the ſeaſons-and diſeaſe had induced 
them to retire from. Champaigne, 
What is their ſtate now? Defeat 
has thinned their ranks, and diſ- 
— has broken their ſpirit. They 


have been driyen acroſs the Rhine 


by French recruits, like ſheep be- 
fore a lion*s-whelp, and that not 
after the miſhap of a ſingle great 
action loſt, but after a ſucceſſion of 
bloody conteſts of unprecedented 
fury and obſtinacy. ' Where now 
is the ſcientific confidence with 
which we were taught to regard 


the efforts of diſcipline and expe- 


rience, when oppoſed to an un- 
trained multitude and unpractiſed 
generals? The jargon of profely 
fional - pedantry is mute, and the 
plain ſenſe of man is left to its own 
courſe. But have the efforts of our 
other allies made amends for the 


misfortunes of theſe two principals 
in the confederacy ? Have the va- 


Hur and activity of the Dutch by 
land and ſea exceeded our expecta- 
tions? Has the Portugueſe ſquadron 
leſſened the extent and lightened 
the expence of our naval exertions ? 
Have the Italian ſtates whom we 
have bribed or bullied into our 
cauſe, made any ſenſible impreſſion 


upon the common enemy? Has 


our great ally the empreſs of Ruſſia 
contributed hitherto any thing to 
the common cauſe except her praiſes 
and her prayers? Are all or any of 
them in better. ſpirits to act, or 
Fuller of reſource to act effectually 


than they were at the commence 
ment of the laſt campaign? But le 
me (ſaid he) throw all theſe conſiders: 
tions aſide, each one of which, how. 
ever, would fingly outweigh the 
whole of the advantages placed in 
the oppoſite ſcale as gained by the 
allies, and let me aſk, is it nothing 
that the great and momentous expe 
riment has been made, and that: 
ſingle nation, rouſed by a new and 
animating energy, and defending 
what they couceive to be their lt 
berty, has proved itſelf to be 1 
match for the enmity and the atm 
of the world? Is the pride which 
ſucceſs in ſuch a conflict has given 
to the individual heart of every mi 
who has ſhared in it to be eſtimated 
as nothing ? Are the triumphs and 
rewards which the politic prody 
gality of their government heaps 
the meaneſt of thę ranks who ſuffer 
or diſtinguiſh themſelves in their 
battles fruitleſs ùnd of no effect 
Or, finally, are we to hold as a mat 
ter of ſlight confideration, the dar: 
ing and enthuſiaſtię ſpirit, ſolicitou 
of danger and fearleſs of death, 
which gradually kindled by all theſe 
cireumſtances, but which has nov 
ſpread with electrical rapidity 
mong ſuch a race of people, ſo 
placed, ſo provided, and ſo pro 
voked? Be he who he may that 
has reflected on all theſe circum 
ſtances either ſingly or in the ag! 
gregate, and ſhall Rill ſay that the 


| allies are at this moment nearer tht * 
attainment of their profeſſed objed 5 
than at the commencement of 0b! 
lat campaign, I ſay that marvin _ . 
mind is either clouded by paſo be; 
or corrupted by intereſt, or his BS ... 
telle cts were never ſtraightly framei ent 
In corroboration of his genen a 
polition, the noble lord next detail T 
to us the manner in which the der 
have either neglected or oppreſe Bc. 
their commerce. I have no do rey 


but that all he has ſtated on ti 
edit eb ſubjes 
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ais true; and that they have 
one it poſſibly upon ſyſtem. I 
_w ould not be ſurpriſed to hear that 
* vme diſtinguiſhed ſenator in that 
; 1 ountry, with a mind at once heated 
th ind contracted by brooding over 
ty dne topic of alarm, had ſtarted u 
; Wn the convention, and extlaimed, 
1 { Periſh our commerce, live our 
an{ Eo" titution 2”? nor more fhould I he 
Jing urpriſed to laarn, that the maſs of 
ec people, bowing to his authority, 
„ forked on by fictitious alarms 
um! nd fabricated rumours of plots, ſe, 
wich litions, and inſurrections, ſhould 
re improved upon this patriotic, 
un bortation, and, agreeing that their 
rl ouſtitution was certainly to be pre- 
* erred to their commerce; ſhould 
e conceived that they could not 
«co boroughly ſhew the fervour of 
ufer <7 zeal for the former, ſo well as 
hen) an unneceſſary ſacrifice of the 
Ty Op Whether the hint of this 


otable axiom was taken from the 
xpreſſions of any enlightened mem. 


dar c | 
tou © our own commercial ſenate, 
my r whether it was imported into this 
Hel wouſe from France, is what I can- 


ot take upon me to decide, The 


"Y nly rgſult worth our conſideration 
4 e tbet however their neglect of 
, ommerce may have abridged them 
1. df che luxuries and even comforts of 
— ile, it has not hithertocurtailed them 
* 1 the means of military preparation, 


pr ſlackened the ſinews of war” 


The honourable gentleman then 


— proceeded to mention what he 
1 he hought an unfair ſtatement of the 
aun 2>< lord reſpecting the levies 


nade in France for t 
he war, and contended that they 
ere only intended to anſwer pre- 


_ at purpoſes, and to ſubſide as ſoon 
en peace ſhould take place. 


The noble lord,” ſaid Mr. 
heridan, « not content with the 
Infairneſs of overlooking all the 
ſeumſtanees which imperious ne- 
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ſupport of 


ceſſity muſt inevitably impoſe upon 
a country circumſtanced as France 
is, thinks it fair and candid to cond 
traſt the proctedings of their con- 
vention-on the ſubject of ſupply and 
finance with the proceedings of the 
Britiſtiniſter; and of the Britiſh 
parliament ! Ve, it ſeems, aſſiſt 
commerce inſtead of oppreſſing it. 
We lend the credit of the public ex- 
chequer to our private merchants z 
and for the means of carrying on 
the war, not even voluntary contris 
butions are expeRed, unleſs it be 
in little female keep-ſakes for the 
army, of gloves, mittens, night- 
caps, and under waiſtcoats, Cer- 
tainly the contraſt between the 
French means of ſupply and ours 
is obvious, and long may it con- 
tinue ſo! But the noble lord pur- 
ſues his triumph on this ſubje& too 
far. Not content with ſimply ak 
luding to it, which one would ha ve 
imagined would have anſwered all 
his purpoſes, he endeavours to im- 
pres it more forcibly on our minds, 
by making a regular ſpeech for our 
chancellor of the exchequer, and 
exultingly demanding what we 


ſhould ſay, if his right hondurable 


friend (Mr, Pitt) were to come 


down and propoſe to the Britiſh 


parliament fuch ways and means 
as the miniſter of finance in France 


is compelled to reſort to? What 


ſhould we think if he were to riſe 
and propoſe, that all perſons who 
had money or property in an un- 


productive ſtate ſhould lend it with» 


out intereſt to the public? If he 
were to propoſe, that all who had 
ſaved incomesfrom the bounty of the 
ſtate ſhould refund what they had 
received? What, finally, if all per- 
ſons poſſeſſing fortunes of any ſize 
were called upon to give up the 
whole during the war, or reſerve to 
themſelves only the means of ſub · 
ſiſtance, or at the utmoſt 180 pounds. 
3 a year ? 
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a year? Upon my word, fir, I 


agree with the noble lord, that if 


his right honourable friend were to 
come down to us with any ſuch 
propoſition, he would not long te- 
tain his preſent ftuatigg, And 
with ſuch a conſequence ſible 
he need not remind us, that there is 
no great danger of our chancellor 
of the exchequer making any ſuch 
experiment, any more than of the 
molt zealous ſupporters of the war 
in this country vy.ag in their con- 
tributions with the abcttors of re- 
publicaniſm in that. I can more 
eaſily fancy another fort of ſpeech 
for our prudent miniſter. i can 
more eaſily conceive him modeſtly 
comparing himſelf and his own 
— with the eliaracter and 
conduct of his rival, and ſaying, 
*« Do I demand of vou, wealthy 
« citizens, to lend your. hoards to 
„government without intereſt ? On 


- © the contrary, when 1 ſhall come 


* to propoſe a loan, not a man of 
* you to whom I ſhall not hold out 
« at leaſt a job in every part of the 


i ſubſcription, and an uſurious pro- 


& fit upon every pound you devote 


to the neceſſities of your country. 


Do I demand of you, my fellow 


.. .* nlacemen and brother penſioners, 
that you ſhould ſacrifice any part 


« of your ſtipends to the public exi- 
« geney? On the contrary, am 1 
not daily increafing your emolu- 
ments and your numbers in pro- 


portion ag:the country becomes 


* unable to pfuvide for you? Do I 
require of Yeu, my lateſt and 
* moſt zealous proſelytes, of you 
«© who have come over to me for the 
4 ſpecial purpoſe of ſupporting the 
4% war —a war on the ſuccels of 
„ which yo ſolemnly proteſt, that 
« the ſalration of Britain, and of 
4 civil ſociety itſelf, depends Do 
J require of You, that you ſhould 
* make a temporary ſacrifice in the 


into our own object in the v4 


© cauſe of human nature of tn 
greater part of your private in 
comes? No, gentlemen, I ſcon 
* to take advantage of the eager 
* neſs of your zeal; and to prov 
ti that I think the fincerity of: your 
„ zeal and attachment to me need; 
no ſuch teſt, I will make your in 
* tereſt co-operate with your prin 
* ciple ; I will quarter many of you 
on the public ſupply, inſtead a 
calling on you to contribute to ii 
and while their whole thought 
© are abſorbed in patriotic appre 
« henſions for their country, I wil 
« dextrouſiy force upon others the 
favourite objects of the vanity a 
ambition of their lives.“ 

After inveighing with much 
irony and at much length again 
the miniſter, and the deſerters d 
his own party, Mr. Sheridan es. 
tered into the queſtion ſo frequently 
urged, with whom ſhall we treat” 
and anſwered, + With thoſe who 
have the power of the French go 
vernment in their hands. I nere 
will diſdain,” ſaid he, © to trett 
with thoſe on whom I make war 
and ſurely no wiſe nation ouglt 
to perſevere in the idle diſdai 
of a negotiation with thoſe that 
are a match for them in war.” 

Mr. Sheridan entered into a de 
tail of all the proceedings. of the 
campaign, to ſhew that government 
had not diſplayed a ſingle exertio 
becoming the dignity of the . 
tion, or calculated 10 accompl 
the object of the war. He detail- 
ed ſeveral inſtances of apparent mil 
management, and thought it a dutſ 
he owed his conſtituents to inqui 


and thoſe of our allies, who en 
dently had objects very differe 
from what this country could * 
ſuppoſed to entertain” 
Mr. Windham defended lor 
Mornington againſt the accuſatio 
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of not having ſpoken to the queſ- 

1, He comhated the opinion, 
that the enormities committed in 
France were the effects of the war. 
It was the duty of every. govern- 
ment to 4 45 for France was 
making war againſt all government, 
all religion, and all priuciple. How 
was it poſſible to preſerve. peace 
with a nation, which formed a ground 
for quarrel with every government 
that dared to ſuſpect the purity of 
their intentions F. Whatever might 
be underſtood as the bindin — 
upon nations carrying on — 
war with reſpect to interfering in the 
internal affairs of other countries, 
he conceived that ſuch opinions 
could not affect a nation ſuſtaining 
a defenſive war. Standing (ſaid 
Mr. Windham) as we do, the de- 
tenders of the preſent and the future 
world, ought we meauly to crouch 
in cowardice and fink in deſpair ?*? 
He conceivedit morethan ever neceſ- 
ſary to proſecute the war with vigour. 

Mr. Dundas replied to that part 
of Mr, Sheridan's ſpeech which 
reſpeted the conduct of the war. 
He was ready to avow, that if the 
lame operations were to be repeat- 
ed, he ſhould adviſe and purſue the 
lame meaſures. The allegations 
againſt miniſters were, that they 
bad been remiſs and inactive; but 
theſe accuſations would be obviated 
by an examiaation into the ſtate of 
the country at the commencement 
of the war, and the rapidity- and 
ſpirit with which the augmenta- 
tions to the army and navy had 
deen made. Our ſeamen in the be- 
Sinning of the year were only 
15,000, in the courſe of the war 
$4,000 men had been added. At 

e commencement of the war, we 
had only 13 ſhips of the line and 30 
frigates fit for ſervice ; at the pre- 
leut time we had 80 ſhips of the 
line and 100 frigates in actual em- 


ploy, which; with the armed vef- 
{cls now in the ſervice of the pub- 
lic, made the whole above 4306 
ſail. In augmenting the army, the 
moſt effectual and acqnomical ſyf- 
tem had heen purſued ; beſides the 
militia, 30,000 men had been ad- 
ded to the army, Uncertain of 
the intended operations of the 
French fleet, miniſtry had diſ- 
patched admiral Gardiner to pro- 
tect the Weſt Indies. Another 
fleet was ſent to protect our trade 
in the Mediterranean. Mr. Dun- 
das ſaid, that he knew but two 


ways of protecting trade; one was, 


having large armaments at ſea, the 
other, having convdys for different 
fleets. Roth of theſe methods had 
been employed; the admiralty had 
indeed done every thing which the 
means of the country enabled them 
to do. Mr. Dundas ſpoke in 
ſtrong terms of the Re of lord 
Hood at Toulon, and vindicated 


the conduct of lord Howe wit 


the channel fleet. Taking a gene- 
ral view of the aggreſſion of the 
enemy, and the importance of pre- 
ſerving the conſtitution and de- 
pendencies of the empire —he con- 
cluded, that more had been done in 
the firſt year of this, than of any 
former war; and added, that upon 
the iſſue of this ſtruggle every thing 
that was valuable to us, either as in- 
dividuals or a nation, depended, 

It was late in the debate before 
Mr. Fox roſe. - He expreſſed his 


earneſt defire to know for what 
purpoſe we were engaged in a war. 


rom the ſpeech of the noble lord 
(Mornington) he fully underſtood, 
that while the jacobin government 
exiſted in France, no propoſitions 
for peace could be made or received 
by us. The chancellor of the ex- 


. chequer, 2hough he reprobated a 
jacobin government, had in the 
former year declared, that would 


B 4 | be 
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be no bar to a negotiation, provi- 
ded the ſafety of Holland and the 
navigation of the Scheldt were ſe- 
cured. He actually opened a ne- 
tiation with perſons holding 
Meir authority from the jacobin 
government of France, with M. 
PB umouries and M. Chauvelin. 
Had peace, in conſequence of theſe 
negotiations, been then preſerved, 
what would have become of that 
reaſonirig ? He ſhould be told, per- 
haps, peace was not the object they 
had in view. The truth of this was 
indeed proved by the haughty con- 
duct of lord Grenville towards M. 
Chauvelin: miniſters began a ne- 
gotiation which =_ had nodeſign 
to perfect; they only ſought a pre- 
text for reconciling the minds of the 
people to war, in which they had 
previouſly determined to embark. 
he object was then ſaid to be, to 
rotect an ally; the real object was 
the ſubverſion of the ruling power in 
France, Is it then at laſt deeided, 
that we are to ſtake the wealth, the 
commerce, and the conſtitution of 


= 


Great Britain on the chance of 
France to renounce cer- 


compellin 
tain opinions, for which we have 
already ſeen they are ready to ſa- 
crifice their lives? Mr, Fox con- 
tended that every ſtate had a full 
right to regulate its internal 

vernment ; and aſſerted, that the 
' manifeſto of the duke of Brunſwic, 
and the treaty of Pilnitz, had oc- 
caſioned all the exceſſes of the 
French. Upon the ſubje& of acts 
of aggreſſion previous to the war 
this difference ſubſiſted. France 
was always ready to negotiate; the 
'Britiſh government invariably re- 
Fuſed, e former expreſſed: the 
ſtrongeſt diſlike to war, and took 
every ſtep to avoid it; the latter 
not only ſhewed an inclination for 
war, but endeavoured to inflame 


and provoke hoſtilities. Mr. Fox 


proceeded to conſider, whether 
ſuch a peace with France, as might 
be attainable, was ſo defirable, az 
to induce us to treat; and whether 


a failure in the negotiation would 


be attended with ſuch dangerouy 
conſequences as ought to induce us 
not to hazard the attempt. He 
noticed the great difference of our 
conduct with reſpect to France and 
Poland ; and called the attention 
of the houſe to the nature of every 
eace that had ever been made, 
hat offence or what pretenſion 


had appeared on the part of France 
at preſent towards this -country, 


which had not occurred in the 
reign of Louis XIV? That mo- 
narch was a declared enemy to our 
revolution ; he 'correſponded with 
the jacobites of England; he en- 
deavoured to overturn our efta- 
bliſhment in church aud ſtate; he 
invaded Holland, and confined not 


his projects of conqueſt to the banks 
of the Rhine. Let us be ſatisfied 


with the beſt ſecurity we can pro- 
cure, taking care by our vigilance 
and conduct, that the power with 
whom it is made ſhall have no 
temptation to break it, Were 
France to accede to our wiſhes, and 
take Louis XVII for their king, 
would miniſters in making a peace 
cede to them the places they hare 


taken? No—the ſecretary of Rate 


ſays, we muſt have an indemnifica- 


tion for our expences in the war. 


What then would be the la 


of the French nation ? They would 


complain of the deprivation, and 


ſeize the firſt opportunity of again 


entering upon a war. What ſe- 


curity are we to have for peace, 


even upon the terms preſcribed by 


' miniſters? He then pointedly fl. 
diculed the boaſt of victory in his 


majeſty's ſpeech, and faid, if the 
advantages were ſuch as were re- 
preſented, we could aſſume the 


dignified 


Figrified character of dictating the 
terms of peace. The right hon. 
ſecretary had ſtated, that our ob- 
ject in the Weſt Indies was to ob- 
tain ſome indemnification-for. the 
expences of war. This. however, 
us was a diſtinct object from giving 


He ſuch a government td France as 
ur miniſters might think it ſafe to 
nd treat with, and in ſome reſpects 
on coutradictory. Whatever iſlands 
er ve took for Louis XVII we mult 


wiſh to keep, and, as we wiſhed to 
keep the ibande, muſt wiſh that 
Louis XVII, who would have a 
right to demand them, ſhould not 
be reſtored. Since the cloſe of the 
laſt ſeſſions of parliament, the ſuc- 
ceſſes of the French againſt both 
their internal and external enemies 
had been ſuch, that Mr. Fox 
contended, there was no probabi- 
lity of ſoon, if at all, vanquiſhing 
that country. With reſpect to 
what had been urged of the ruinous 
ſtate of their finances, he remem- 
bered ſimilar ſtatements had been 
made during the American war. 
There was then much talk of a 
vagrant congreſs, which was no 


rable reſources, and their wretched 
paper money at 300 per cent. diſ- 
count, of which, with any few 
halfpence you had ia your pocket, 
you might purchaſe to the amount 
of too dollars. The Americans were 
repreſented as exerciſin 
other the moſt intolerable tyranny, 
on the royaliſts the molt unheard of 
cruelty ; and it was then ſaid, that 
if ſuch priaciples were ſuffered to 
exilt, if the cauſe of America was 
ultimately ſucceſsful, there was an 
end of all civilized . government, 
England muſt be trodden in the duſt. 
„Vet then (ſaid this able ſtateſ- 
man) I recommended negotiation, 
and lived to ſee Great Britain treat 
with that very congreſs, ſo often 
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where to be found, of their miſe- 


on each 


25 
vilified and abuſed, and the monar- 


chy remain in - ſufficient* vigour. 


God grant that I may not fee her 


treat with the preſeut government 
of France, in circumſtances. leſs 
favourable for making peace than 
the preſent!ꝰ Mr. Fox then endea» 
voured to ſhew, that by a negotia- 
tion for peace we might gain much, 
and could loſe little. We ſhould at 
leaſt gain the poiat in this coun 
of having it generally believed, that 
the war was defenſive; we ſhould 
diminiſh the enthuſiaſm of the 
French, who would be diſguſted 
witk che refuſal of the jacobins to 
treat. | | 15 
Mr. Fox ſtrictly inſiſted on the 
miſconduct of miniſters in the pro- 
ſecution of the war, and icular- 
ly noticed the failure of the expedi» 
tion againſt Dunkirk, and the eva- 
cuation of Toulon, A plan was 
projected, ſaid he, for making a 
deſcent on the coaſt of France, 
under che command of the eari of 
Moira. When we aſk why that ex- 
pedition was ſo long talked of, and 
never undertaken, the right ho- 
nourable ſecretary tells us, that it 
was delayed for want of troops. 
What, when we had at laſt hit upon 
a plan which was to conduct us to 
the gates of Paris, were we ob- 
lied to abamdon it for want of men? 
Were-no Hanoverians, Heſſians, or 
even Auſtrians, to be found? Mi- 
ſerable indeed muſt be the at 
liances contracted ” the miniſter, 
if neither thoſe whoſe cauſe he had 
undertaken to ſupport, nor thoſe 
whom he had taken into his pay, 
would furniſh him with men ſuff- 
cient for an expedition, the ſucceſs 
of which might have redeemed fo 
many miſcarriages! Did he defer 
that expedition till winter, becauſe 
the difficult navigation of the coaſt 
of Normandy was peculiarly ſafe at 
that ſeaſon ? Or did he chooſe to 
delay 
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delay it, becauſe then the prince of 
Cobourg would be unable to act, 
and of conſequence the French 
troops in that quarter would be dif- 
engaged ? thus with a ſpirit worthy 
of a Britiſh miniſter magnanimouſly 
diſplaying his contempt of danger, 
and his diſdain to take the enemy 
at a diſadvantage, defying every 
obſtacle of the Eaton, and braving 
__ collected force of their ar- 


| Knowing theſe tranſactions, Mr. 
Fox contended that it would be 
the moſt contemptible ſycophancy 
to concur in an addreſs to his ma- 
jelty, in which it was ſtated that 
the war had been ſucceſsful. With 
reſpect to the avidity with which 
different ſtates had put themſelves 
under our protection, the duke of 


' "Tuſcany had been compelled by me- 


naces; our conduct to the Genocſe 
had been modelled on the ſame prin- 
ciples ; the Swiſs cantons were pro- 
hibited from holding any commerce 


with France, The courts of Swe- 


den and Denmark had the wiſdom 
and firmneſs to refilt every art and 
menace to induce them to relinquiſh 
their ſyſtem of neutrality. At the 
time when miniſters were inveigh- 
ing againſt the French as invaders 
of the rights of nations, they were 
themſelves daringly infringing the 
rights of independent ſtates. They 
iſſued an order for ſeizing on Ame - 
rican veſſels bound to the Weſt In- 
dies, and have only retracted it from 
a dread of the power of that coun- 
try. Ho iufinitely ſuperĩor muſt ap- 


pear the ſpirit aud principles of gene- 


ral Waſhington, in his late addreſs 
to congreſs, compared with the poli- 
cy of modern European courts ! 
4% Illuſtrious man, deriving honour 
leſs from the ſplendour of his ſitua- 
tion than from the dignity of his 
mind, before whom all borrowed 


greatneſs ſinks into inſignificance, 


conteſt which ſecured the indepen 


and all the princes and potentatg 
of Europe (excepting the men- 
bers of our own royal family) be- 
come little and contemptible ! He 
has had no occaſion to have recourſe 
to any tricks of policy or arts of 
alarm; his authority has been fuf- 
ficiently ſupported by the ſame 
means by which it. was acquired, 
and his conduct has uniformly been 
characteriſed by wiſdom, modes. 
tion, and firmneſs, He, feeling 
gratitude to France for the aſſil. 
ance received from her in that greu 


dence of America, did not choole to 
give up the ſyſtem of neutrality in 
avour of this country, Having 
once laid down that line of conduct, 
which both gratitude. and policy 
pointed out as moſt proper to. be 
purſued, not all the inſults or pro- 
vocation of the French minulter 
Genet could at all put him out of 
his way, or bend him from his pur. 
_ ] —— with the care - 
the welfare of a t people, he 
did not allow tue milcundudt of 
another, with reſpe& to himſelf, 
for one moment ta interrupt tlie 
duty which he owed: to them, o 
withdraw his attention from thes 
intereſts, He had no fear of-tht 
jacobins; he felt uo alarm from the! 
principles, and conſidered no pte- 
caution as neceſlary in order to flop 
their progreſs. The people over 
whom he preſided he knew to be 
acquainted with their rights and 
their duties. - He truſted to ther 
own good ſenſe to defeat the eſſec 
of thoſe. arts which might be em 
ployed to inflame or miſlead ther 
minds; and was ſenſible that a go 
vernment could be in no dangei, 
while it retained the attachment 
and confidence of its ſubjects al: 
tachment, in this inſtanec, 10 
blindly adopted, confidence not im 
plieitly given, but ariſing from thr 
convi 


# 
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eonvition of its excellence, and the 
experience of its my I can- 
not indeed (added Mr. Fox) help 
admiring the wiſdom and the fortune 
of this great man; not that by the 
phraſe fortune I mean in the ſmalleſt 
degree to derogate from his merit. 
But, notwithſtanding his extraordi- 
nary talents and exalted integrity, it 
muſt be conſidered as ſingularly for- 
tunate, that (he ſhould have expe- 
rienced a lot, which ſo ſeldom falls 
to the portion of humanity, and 
have paſſed through ſuch a variety 
of ſcenes, without ſtain and without 
reproach, It muſt indeed create 
altoniſhment, that placed in cir- 
cumſtances ſo critical, and filling 
for a ſeries of time a ſtation ſo con- 
ſpicuous, his character ſhould never 
once have been called in queſtion; 
that he ſhould in no one inſtauce 
have been accuſed either of impro- 
per inſolence, or of mean ſubmiſ- 
lion iu his tranſactions with foreign 


nations. It has been reſerved for 


him to run the race of glory, with- 
out experiencing the ſmalleſt inter- 


ruption to the brilliancy of his ca- 


reer. The breath of cenſure has 
not dared to impeach the purity of 
his conduct, nor the eye of envy to 
raiſe its malignant glance to the 
elevation of his virtues. Such has 
been the tranſcendent merit and the 
unparalleled fate of this illuſtrious 
man! But if the maxims now held 
forth were adopted, he who now 
rauks as the aflerter of his country's 
freedom, and the guardian of its in · 
tereſts and honour, would bedeetned 
to have diſregarded and betrayed 
that country, and to have entailed 


upon himſelf indelible reproach. 


ow did he a& when inſulted b 
Genet? Did he conſider it as we | 
ſary to avenge himſelf for the miſ- 
conduct or madneſs of. an indivi- 
dual, by involving a whele continent 
in the horrors of war? No; be 


contented himſelf with proeuri 
ſatisfaction for the inſult, by ca 
ing Genet to be recalled ; and thus 
at once conſulted his own dignity 
and the intereſts of his country. 
Happy Americans ! while the whirl- 
wind flies over one quarter of the 
globe, and ſpreads every where de- 
alation, you remain protected from 
its baneful effects, your qwn 
virtues and the wiſdom of your go- 
vernment. Separated from Europe 
by an immenſe ocean, you feel not 
the effects of thoſe prejudices and 
ſons, which convert the boaſted 
— of civilization into ſcenes of 
horror and bloodſhed. You profit 


by the folly and madneſs of the 
contending nations, and afford in 


pow more 5 clime an aſy- 

um to thoſe bleſſings and virtues * 
which they —— contemn, or 
wickedly exclude from their bo- 
ſom ! Cultivating the arts of peace 
under the influence of freedom, you 
advance by rapid ftrides to opulence 
and diſtinction; and if by, any ac 
cident you ſhould be compelled to 
take part in the preſent unhappy 
conteſt, if you ſhould find it nece 

ſary to avenge inſult, or repel in- 


jury, the world will bear witneſs to 


the equity of your ſentiments and 
the moderation of your views, and 
the ſucceſs of your arms will, no 
doubt, be proportioned to the juſ- 
tice of your cauſe ! I have now no- 
thing more with which to trouble 
the houſe ; I am ſenſible, indeed, 
that at this advanced hour 1 have 
already detained them too long. 
But I was anxious to put the queſ- 
tion upon its true footing, and to 
free it from that miſrepreſentation 
in which it has been ſo ftudiouſly 
invalved, We have of late been 
too much accuſtomed to invective 
and declamation ; addreſſes to our 
prejudices and paſſions have been 
ſubſtituted inſlead of appeals to our 
| reaſon. 


wn rr Ann 


reaſot But we are met here, not 
to declaim againſt the crimes of 
other ' ſtates, but to conſult what 
are the true intereſts of this coun- 
try. The queſtion is not, what de- 
gree of abhorrence we ought to 
feel of French - cruelty, but what 
line of conduct we. ought to pur- 
fue, conſiſtently with Britiſh poli- 
ty. Whatever our deteſtation of 
| the guilt of foreign nations, we are 
not called to take upon ourſelves 
The taſk of avengers ; we are bound 
only to act as guardians of the wel- 
fare of thoſe with whoſe concerns 
we are immediately entruſted. It 
is upon this footing I have argued 
the queſtion.** Mr, Fox concluded 
by propoſing an amendment, re- 
dvommending to his majeſty to treat 
for a peace with France upon ſafe 
und honourable terms, without 
any reference to its exiſting form 
of government. t 
Mr. chancellor Pitt obſerved, 
chat the amendment negatived the 
addrefs. He recapitulated the ar- 
ments which we have given in 
e account of the debate in the 
-upper houſe, and in the ſpeech of 
tord Mornington, to prove the ag- 
2L had certainly taken place 
on the part of France. He men- 
tioned the Tyſtem adopted by the 
French, as ſubverſive of all regular 
government their — — of 
Nein territory — their hoſtile in- 
tentions againſt Holland - and their 
unprecedented views of aggrandize- 
ment and ambition. Unleſs it 
eould be proved that we had miſta- 
ken theſe principles, we were 
bound to continue the war; and, 
ſuppoſing that difficulty and diſap- 
——— had occurred in the pro- 
ecution of itz they ought to in- 
_ us with additional vigour, and 
ſtimulate us to new exertions. Had 
there been any miſconduRt (ef 
which he was not ſenſible) in con» 


ducing the war, yet theſe could 
not affect the general queſtion. If 
thoſe difficulties aroſe from the 
want of abilities in thoſe to whom 
the management was entruſted, let 
us reſort to others; if the diff 
culty aroſe from the nature of the 
conteſt, then the argument againk 
miniſters would be much weakened: 
At the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, he 
ſtated he had placed the termination 
of the war upon two circumſtances, 
the being able to procure a ſecure 
and permanent peace, and an' in- 
demnity for the expences incurred: 
In order to accompliſh thoſe ends 
he had ſuggeſted the propriety of 
an interference in the internal af- 
fairs of that country; and he vinqi- 
cated this meaſure upon the ground 
of ſecuring our own ſafety. The 
affairs in France had now come to 
ſuch a criſis, that, while the preſent 
ſyſtem continued, peace was leſi 
defirable to him than war under an 
diſaſters which he could poſlibly 
imagine. Mr. Pitt then recapitu- 
lated the heads of lord Morning- 
ton's ſpeech, which he vindicated 
from the charge of declamation; 
He conceived there was not the 
leaſt probability of the continu- 
ance of the preſent government of 
France—the efforts of the people 
had been merely the reſult of tets 
ror —they were ſupported by the 
oſt deſperate reſources; whith 
could not poſſibly continue. The 
queſtion of purſuing the war muſt 
depend upon the convenience with 
which it can be carried on; but I 
(faid Mr. Pitt) have no heſitation in 
unequivocally declaring, that the 
moment will never come; when 
ſhall not think any alternative pre- 
ferable to that of making peact 
with France, upon the ſyſtem of 
its preſent rulers.” Mr. Pitt ſaid 
he united-with the hon, gentlemad 
in thinking, that a ſafe and advaty 
T tageoud 
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tugeous peace ought to be con- 
fits of that peace muſt depend upon 
the eſtabliſhment af a government 
eſſentially different from the pre- 


XIV ſuccecded in his projects, 
what we ſhould have ſuffered from 
him would have been a deliverance,. 
compared with the conſequence 
of ſucceſs attending the preſent 
French ſyſtem. He denied hav- 
ing attached the ſame degree of 
importance to the reſtoration of 
monarchy in France, as to the de- 
ſtruction of the preſent ſyſtem, He 
attached importance to the former 
only as a form of government, in 
which the greater part of the peo- 
le would be diſpoſed to concur. 
I'tat form would afford us the beſt 
ſecurity for the permanence of 
peace, Mr. Pitt noticed the de- 
cree of the French, declaring their 
unity and indiviſibility, to prove 
the impoſſibility of treating with 
them for peace, and recapitulated 
the arguments to this effect ad- 
duced by lord Mornington, He 
did not hope for any more mgderay. 
tion in them from a change of par- 
ties. There could be no queſtion 
but to reſiſt, till ſuch time as, by 
the blefſings of Providence upon 
our endeavours, we might ſecure 
the independence. of this country, 
and the general intereſts of Eu- 
rope. On a diyifion for the ad- 
dreſs the numbers were, | 
Ayes 277  Noes 59. 

On the 22d of January, the lords 
preſented their, addreſs to his ma- 
leſty. They thanked him for his 


gracious ſpeech, promiſed to enter 
into a conſideration of the cireum- 
ſtances of the country, conſidered | 


the war as involving the continu- 
ance of its conſtitutian, and the 
ſecurity of civil ſociety, Their 
hip, cougratulated hip majeſty 
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on the ſucceſs of his arma and, aſ 
cluded, but the ſecurity and bene- 


ſent. He affirmed, : that had Louis 


fured of the juſtice of their cauſe, 
promiſed to his majeſty all -poſſible. 
ſupport -in the . eſſar 
ſyſtem in which he had embarked., 
The addreſs from the commons was 
ſimilar in its. import, and was, rev 
ceived the 3 A ul chr 
After the reading of his majeſ- 
ty's anſwer to the addreſs from the 
lords, earl Stanhope called upon 
miniſters to — the grounde 
upon which they had deluded. the 
e on account af the war. 
he noble lord ſaid, they had a» 
verred that if France could not , get: 
arms from this country, ſhe could 
not for any length of time-proſe+ 
cute the war. This ſuppolition. | 
was however ſo erroneous, that the 
French had 700,000 muſkets, and 
3 beſt. artillery in the 
world, Miniſters, in the com- 
mencement of the war, deceived 
the public reſpetting the quantity 
of. ammunition. poſſeſſed by the 
French, and their ability to in- 
creaſe it; but they now had ſuſſicient, 
powder for ſeven years to come, and | 
{altpetre for ſeven more. His lard» 
ſhip conceived the people to be {till 
further deluded by what- had been 
ſaid of the French with reſpect to 
their want of money, of clothing, 
of the inefficiency of their aſſignats, 
of the ſuperiority of the troops of 
Great Britain and her allies, aud the 
probability of ſtarving the French. 
into ſubmiſſion, He then entered 
into a long detail, to prove that 
all theſe ideas were deluſive if ap- 
ied to encourage us in proſecut · 
ing the war. He noticed the in- 
conſiſtencey between the origin 
cauſes which had been avowed for 
the war, and the tion of 
lord Hood at Toulon, in Which 
he declared that he took the place 
for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing mo- 
. en e 
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that there was an important differ- 
ence between the real conſtitution of 


France and the proviſional govern- 


ment of France : the firſt was fixed, 
definite, clear and permanent; af. 
ter the forming it by the conven» 
tion, a copy was ſent to every pa- 
riſh in France, where it was left 
for the opinion of the people, who 
were to tranſmit their acceptance of 
it to the convention. In reply to the 


- queſtion, what ſecurity we ſhould 


have for a faithful obſervance of any 
treaty with the Fresch at preſent ; 
ke ſhould fay, the French conſtitu- 
tion, which was a higher degree of 
ſecurity than any other power in 
Europe could give, becauſe that 
conſtitution was the act of almoſt 
entirely the whole people of France. 
By that conſtitution, the French 
had renounced the thoughts of in- 
terfering with any government but 
their own, and expreſſed a friend- 
fhip for every free people. This 
conſtitution was unalterable; but the 
proviſional government, under which 


all the fanguinary decrees lately 


paſſed in the convention were to be 
taken, was of a temporary nature, 
and might be repealed whenever it 


became neceſſary. The French had 


ſhewn the utmoſt defire to be on 
friendly terms with us; they had 
united the flag of Great Britain 
with thoſe of America and France 
in the hall of the jacobins. His 


lordſhip afferted, that atheiſm in 


France was confined to the ſuperior 
orders, and very much owing to 
the miſconduct of the clergy. His 
lordſhip was interrupted by the 
biſhop of Durham, and a flight al- 
tercation took place; after which 
his lordſhip reſumed, and moved an 
addreſs to his majeſty, ſtating, that 
the French had recognized the ſa- 
cred principle, that no count 

poſſeſſed the right to interfere with 


another independent nation that 


terfere with the government of 


jeſty therefore to acknowledge the 


they had declared themſelves the 
friends and natural allies of every 
free people, and they will not in- 


other nations—beſecching his ma- 


French republic, and thereby to 
lay the foundation for a ſafe and 
honourable peace. 

Lord Darnley maintained, that 
it was impoſſible for the king's mi- 
niſters to attempt a negotiation at 
preſent, conſiſtent with the m- 
tional honour and faith to 
the allies. He ſhould ſhudder if he 
ſuppoſed miniſtry would treat with 
thoſe whoſe defign it was to deft 
the laws, the liberty, the happin 
of every country, and the chriſtian 
Ar So far was „ 
of the inexpedi and impoli 
of the — if the Fend 
were deſirous of peace with Great 
Britain, and to purchaſe it by the 
gift of their iſlands in the Welt In- 

ies and their territories in the Eaſt, 
the miniſter who ſhould propoſe to 
treat for it would deſerve to loſe 
his head. His lordſhip was followed 
by the earl of Warwick, who con- 
ceived, that little doubt could be en- 
tertained of our ultimate ſucceſe in 
the war. The motion was nega- 
tived without a diviſion, 

A. diſcuſſion on the criminal law 
in Scotland was introduced into the 
houſe of commons by Mr. Adam a 
few days after the commencement 
of the ſeſſion ; and on the . 4th of 
February be propoſed a motion 
upon that ſubject, at the ſame time 

ring a ſhort detail of its hiſtory. 
* after the union, the laws of Scot- 
land, in caſes of treaſon, were aſſimi- 
lated with thoſe of England; ten 
other acts had ſince paſſed, amending 
the Scotch criminal law; the motion 
therefore was not without a prece - 
dent, and it was founded upon the 
principle, that the court in which 


- 
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eaſe originates, ought not to be 
he climate court d decide The 
ect of the motion was, for leave 
to bring in a bill to grant an appeal 
o the lords of parliament, from 
he judgment of the courtsof juſtici- 


ary and circuit in Scotland, in mat- 


ersoflaw ; and he moved to refer this 
to a committee of the whole houſe, 
Mr. Anſtruther oppoſed the mo- 
tion; it went not to recal the law 
of Scotland to its original purity, 
but to eſtabliſh an effeatial altera- 
tion in the principle of the law. 
He ſhould oppoſe it alſo, on the 
ground of expediency ; he believed 
{uch an attempt would be very un- 
popular, as he had no doubt that 
the great maſs of the people of 
bcotland were perfectly ſatisſied 
with the adminiſtration of juſtice in 
that country. He was replied to 
by Mr. Adair, who differed widely 
from the hon. gentleman, in the 
idea that no diſcuſſion ſhould take 
place concerning the alteration of a 
law in any part of the kingdom, 
unleſs a general wiſh was expreſſed 
by the people. He differed from 
him in his legal ſtatement; he dif- 
fered alſo in believing, that ſo far 
from this bill being unpopular in 
Scotland, it would be highly ac- 
ceptable to the majority of the 
people. The learned gentleman 
had alſo ſaid, he would prefer a 
ſnort hilt to annihilate the whole 
Scottiſh law, and to declare the law 
of England that of Scotland ; he 
thought, on the contrary, every 
alteration in the exiſting law ſhould 
be gradual, . | 
he bill was oppoſed by the at 

torney general, The Engliſh and 
Scotch had, he ſaid, each a par- 
trality for their reſpective ſyſtems. 
he inſtitution of the courts was 
allo different the courts of Scot- 
und were framed with a view to 


Fs laws which they had to admi- 
| 7 
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niſter, and there would be danger 
in attempting ro change them. 
Mr. Fox ſtrongly reprobated the 
opinion, that no interference was 
to be made till the people brought 
forward complaints of the judicial 
wer. The maxim . 2 
igh degree dangerous. Mr. Fox 
— ws an — defence of 
the right of appeal; the principle of 
appeal was the wiſeſt that ever was 
attended to in the formation of laws 
for civil ſociety. The maſter of 
the rolls on the contrary thought, 
that to bring the criminal law 
of Scotland to be decided by 
the analogy of the criminal law of 
England, would be impolitic aud 
unwiſe; and ſtated various objec» 
tions to the 7 of effecting 
this, even if it: were expedient, 
ariſing from the want of conformi- 
ty in the forms of the law of Scot · 
land to the law of England, and 
the difficulty of moving the record 
to this country. On a diviſion for 
the motion, the Ayes were 31. 
Noes 126. . . ; 
Earneſtly defirous, however, of 
extending to Scotland = advage 
tages poſſeſſed by the Engliſh in 
criminal caſes, Mr, Adam on the 
14th of February gave notice 
to the houſe of a motion rela- 
tive to the proceedings which had 
taken place in certain trials in 
Scotland, in Auguſt and Septem+ 
ber laſt. He wiſhed to have an 
authentic record of the. trials laid 
before the houfe, This meaſure 
was oppoſed by the changellor of 
the exchequer, who ſaid he could 
not conſent to the produQion of 
the papers, becauſe it might imply 
ſomething like an idea, that there 
exiſted ſome ground of doubt or 
ſuſpicion, as to the legality or the 
propriety of the proceedings in 


_ queſtion before the court of juſti- 


cia in Scotland. He was bim - 
EE " (lf 
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tion of the judges was ſtricthy legal 
and highly meritorions. Mr. Adam 
faid, it was far from his intention 
to contradict or negative the pro- 
ceedings of the court of juſticiary. 
He was ready to confeſs, however, 


that the propoſition he had to 


make, would tend to the inveſtiga- 
tion of the judgments of that court, 
if not to prove them wrong; but 
it would be extremely difficult for 
him to ſupport an objection to the 
legality of, a judgment, without 
that judgment having been previ- 
oufly laid before the houſe. The 
facts which he wiſhed to appear be- 
fore the houſe - were—the libel 
charging Mr. Muir ith ſeditious 
ctices the plea put in by the 
defendant to that charge — the ver- 
dict of the jury on the trial of the 
iſſue and the ſentence of the 
court on that verdict. The conſi- 
deration of this motion was ap- 
pointed for February 24th; but the 
diſcuſſion was interrupted, and the 
bufine!- adjourned to a further day, 
in conſtquence of a petition from 
the rev. Fiſche Palmer, which was 
eſented by Mr. Sheridan, repre- 

| that the petitioner was 
now ſuffering under what he con- 
ceived to be an unjuſt ſentence of 
the high court of juſticiary in Scot- 
land, from which there was no ap- 
peal to any other court. Mr. Pitt 
objected to receiving a petition, the 
urport of which was, to pray the 
interpoſition of the houſe between a 
ſentence pronounced by a compe- 


tent court and the execution of 


that ſentence; and ſaid, the regular 
mode of proceeding was, to peti- 
tion the crown for mercy. 
Mr. Fox, on the contrary, juſti- 
fied the preſenting of the petition, 
on the broad and liberal principle, 
that it was the duty of the legiſlature 
to attend to all the complaints of the 
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felf of opinion, that the determina- 


- diſcuſſion of Mr. Palmer's petition 


ordered to lie on the table. 


ſubject, of whatever nature they 
might be. Mr. Dundas took a dik 
ferent ground from either of the 
E ſpeakers, and inſiſted 
that ſentence was already 
executed, the warrant for the tran 

ortation of Mr. Palmer having 

en both ſigned and iſfued.” The 
—— in oppoſition exclaime 

udly agaynſt the indecency of thi 
proceeding, and. faid, that while 
the houſe, in conſequence of Mr, 
Adam's notice, pretended to deli- 
berate on the legality of the ſens 
tence, “ to ſuffer that ſentence t6 
be executed was a mockery of jul. 
tice.” Even ſome gentlemen in 
the .habit of voting with miniſters 
cenſured the temerity of Mr. Dun- i 
das in this inſtance ; they contend: WW: 
ed, that the convict being on board 
a tranſport ready to ſail, was n0 
reaſon for flying in the face of that 
houſe, while the matter was ac- 
tually under diſcuſſion ;-and a mo- 
tion being made to prevent the fail 
ing of the veſſel till the 2gth, Mr, 
Dundas was ſeyerely ridiculed for 
aſſerting, that his conſczence would 
not ſuffer him 10 neglect his duty, 
In the courſe of the diſcuſſion, 
Mr. Whitbread ſenior inſinuated a 
doubt concerning the mental ſa, 
nity of Mr, Palmer, which the 
reader will find afterwards alluded 
to. The motion for 1 the 
failing of the tranſport was loſt by 
a great majority ; but the further 


was deferred to the 27th, when Mr, 
Sheridan having produced ſome in- 
controvertible precedents of ſimilar 
applications, Mr, Pitt was com- 
pelled to acknowledge his error, 
and the petition was received and 


On the 1oth of March Mr. 
Adam brought his promiſed motiou 
before the houſe, and propoſed t9 
review the late proceedings and de 
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ſion of the ſupreme coutt of juſ- freedom, and of the pure admini- 
iciary in Scotland, againft Thomas ſtration of criminal juſtice, could 
ſuir, and the trial of the circuit have ſuch power, he muſt ſay, that 
cart of juſticiary againſt the rev. it violated all his ideas of the conſti- 
*yſche Palmer. From the records tution of this country, and was an 
e required, he meant to queſtion outrageous libel 1 * common 


ving WS te legality of the ſentences ; and ſenſe; But Meſſrs. Muir and Pal- 
Th pon that doubt, as ho appeal mer were charged in the indict- 
mei old lie from this queſtionable con- ments with no other crime than 
the cron, he propoſed to move fora that which, is in England tlie 
WT etpectful addreſs to his majeſty, in miſdemeanour of libel, and the 
Mr. our of theſe unfortunate men. hon. gentleman believed there were 
— n diſcuſſing the ſubſect, Mr. few preſent, who would deny that 
Ns 


Adam maintained, with great their puniſtiment exceeded all the 
trength of argument and oa bounds of ſound diſcretion; There 
:nowledge,. 1ſt, That the crimes was a phraſe Mi the Scotch law, 
et forta in the indictments againſt which anſwered to what in Engliſh 


ters leflrs. Muir and Palmer were law was called acceſſary; the term 
un. alled, in the law of Scotland, a was art and part, But by the 
— ing -· maling, which was properly a Scotch law, the principal may be 
ar 


uſdemeanour in the nature of a charged. art and part. The pri- 


n0 oblic libel, tending to affect the ſoner is obliged to eliver in the lift 
that tate, or diſturb the government, of witneſſes he interids to call for 
ac· 


and that their indictments charged his juſtification, a certain number 
no other crime. 2dly, That tranſ- of hours previous to his trial, and 
portation could not, by the law of yet the proſecutor is entitled to 
Scotland, be legally inflicted for prove art and part from circum- 
/:1ſing -making, the act of Anne ftances, though thoſe circumſtances 
1793-4 having appropriated to are not contained in the indictment; 
that crime the puniſhment of fine, and in that caſe he is not permit- 
impriſonment, and Janiſbment only; ted to call any new witneſſes againſt 
and that the annexing of the pain ſuch new charge, This fingular 
of death to the return from tranſ- proceſs was practiſed in the caſe of 
portation was an aggravation not Mr, Muir; it was proved he had 
warranted by law. And gdly, recommended“ Flower on the con- 
That if the acts charged in the in- ſtitution of France,“ and had ut» 
ditmentsdo not conſtitute the crime tered ſome expreſſions about re- 
of leaſing N the indictments forming the abuſes in the courts of 


ion charge no crime known to the law law and juſticiary, though neither 
ny of Scotland, Mr. Adam ſaid he had of theſe had been articulated in the 
in- heard, and not without horror, that indictment. Mr. Adam contended, 
= as new manners made new crimes, that by art and part the indictment 


the court of juſticiary was ſupreme, could only mean art ana part of the 
and, without appeal, could make crimes libelled, and not of any other 


and law applicable to the occaſion. This crimes t yet the lord advocate hed 

lort of doctrine had diſgraced the ſaid, that under the terms ar? and 
2 ſtar chamber and high commiſſion © part he cold prove the ſedition of 
1 " 


court, If it was poſſible to con- the pannel's whole life, and draw into 
cave, that any court of judicature it every act of every kind. If fo, 
in this country, that boaſted of its be mult aver, that the man had not 

1794. 5 C Lo; EE. had 
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had a trial that ought to ſubject 


Him to the dreadful puniſhment 


paſſed upon him in the ſentence, 


which was illegal, arbitrary, and 


unwarrantable. Mr. Adam entered 
into an account of the jury, ſome 
of whom had excluded Mr. Muir 


from a ſociety to which they be- 


longed,. in conſequence of his ap- 


2 of Paine's Rights of 


Han, and were objected to by Mr. 
Muir on the ground, that they 


vere prejudiced, had declared their 
1 and had acted upon it. 


hey were, however, held to be 
fair jurors. The treatment of the 
witneſſes was equally adverſe to 
juſtice. John Ruſſel, one of the 


defendant's witneſſes, was ſentenced 


to three weeks impriſonment, be- 


cauſe, in the commencement of his 
examination, he had not been able 
to mention the names of the perſons 
who had ſpoken to him on the ſub- 
je& of the trial. Another witneſs 
for Mr. Muir who from motives 
of conſcience heſitated at takin 


an oath, was ordered to be impri- 


ſoned perhaps for ever. After ex- 
amining the whole buſineſs with the 
mott anxious attention, Mr. Adam 


faid he muſt declare in the molt ſo- 


lemn manner, that he queitioned 


the ſoundneſs of the diſcretion ex- 


erciſed in the court, in the ſentence 
which they had paſſed. What was 
the crime ? Miſdemeanour,—What 
was the puniſhment ? Tranſporta- 
tion—and that the moſt aggravated 
and afflicting known to the law, 
not to cultivated fociety, to an ea- 


ſy maſter and kind treatment, but 


to a deſolate iſland, an inhoſpita- 
ble deſert, at the extremity of the 
earth, where all is rude and barba- 


rous, where they are, deprived of 


all communication with intelligent 
beings like themſelves, where they 
can find no ſocial pleaſure, but are 
condemned to live With ruſfaus 


whom the gibbet has ſpate@, af 
under a ſyſſem of deſpotilm, rg 
dered neceſſary for the governma 
of ſuch a tribe. They have 4 
to undergo the fatigues of à lg 
voyage, in which many have p 
riſhed. After entering at mud 
length into the whole of the ei 
Mr. Adam made a ſhort but & 
gant concluſion, as to the'motin 
which had induced him to cone 
forward on this occafion.. Heh 
been led to the diſcuſſion, not fron 
motives of profeffional intereſt, ng 
from perſonal. knowledge of 
ſufferers, not from perſonal prej 
dice to the judges, whom he nr 


ſpeed, not from his love of Paine 
of whoſe writings he had frau ne 
declared his Harobativn . be. 
becauſe he conſidered the equal bot 
* tribution of criminal juftice as M01 
' beſt defence of public liberty, au... 
becauſe he believed the perverſion dM; c 


criminal juriſprudence was likely u 
be the forerunner of anarchy on ten a 
one ſide, orofdeſpotiſm on the other hon 
The lord advocate entered into; in 
an elaborate defence of the Sch dot 
judges, and ſaid, that the whk or 8 
d of the learned gentleman, by. 
far as it reſpected the proceeding mig. 
in queſtion, was founded on miſr- Mir h 
preſentation, miſconeeption, or t- vert 
tal ignorance of the law of Sen M eo ; 
land, and the practice of the Scotch 
"courts, Meſſrs. Muir and Palue 
had not been tried upon the chat 
of leafing-making. When fu 
daring, profligate, and abandons 
proceedings had been entered upot, 
as thoſe upon which they bad bet 
convicted, it had become his duty 
to look into all the old laws d 
Scotland upon thoſe points: the 
yeſult was, that, as Mr. Muir ba 
been guilty of exciting perſons u 
acts of ſedition againſt" the Rig 
and conſtitution, he could not WW 
dict him riese ae 
"rover 


properly defined, meant the crime 
of telling lies of the king, his no- 
bles, Kc. Had he, however, been 
indicted for leaſing- making, that 
would not have altered the nature 
of his puniſnment. Mr. Adam 
had contended, that there was 4 
difference between baniſhment and 
tranſportation, the former of which 
only was the puniſhment for leaſ- 
ing- making; but the law of Scot- 
land knew no ſuch diſtinction, and 
his lordſhip entered into a detail of 
the exiſting acts where theſe words 
occurred, and of the practice of the 
Scottiſh courts, in ſupport of this 
aſſertion, Fe "TS 5 

With regard to what paſſed at 
the trial of Mr. Muir, the lord ad- 
vocate ſaid he aſked the court to do 
nothing, but what it was bound to 
do by the ſtrict rüles of thelawsof the 
country. e endeavoured to bring 
in facts which were not ſtated in the 
indictment. How far he was right 
in doing ſo, was a queſtion for the 
houſe to determine, always taking 
it into their reflection, that it was 


Scout vot the law of England but the law 
hab or Scotland they were to be guided 
an, by. The learned gentleman totally 
ding miſunderſtood the law of Scotland, 
25 if he thought the Scotch lawyers 
0 


were to plead as formally as they 
do in England. Such was not the 
practice of the law of Scotland. It 
was enough, by that law, if a charge 
was made out in general terms; 


3 and the time, by the common 
don practice, in which the proſecutor 
, 7 wilted on any act of the defendant, 


was three months, within the time 


So of which the priſoner had notice. 
Ws the he proſecutor was not bound to 
A Wo what he ftated ſpecifically ; it 
Ir s enough to prove, that the na- 
ſons 1 ture of the charge generally was 
Ki luficient to entitle him to give evi- 
ud ence of ſpeech, words, or letter. 


as doctrine applied to the caſe 
3 
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of the book. called Flower on 
the Conſtitution,“ in the defen - 
dant's pocket. N 
As to the objection againſt the 
jurymen, they had iudeed united 
for the defence of the conſtitution. 
That diſqualification might lie e- 
qually againſt the firſt characters of 
the country. Unleſs it could be 
proved. that traitors and ſeditious 
perſons were the only proper perſons 
to ſit on juries, this jury could not 
poſſibly be accaſed or impeached, 


fince there only could be found two 


deſcriptions of perſons - thoſe h 
wiſhed to ſupport the conſtitution, 
and thoſe who wiſhed to deſtroy it. 
With reſpet& to the witneſs Ruſſell; 
on being aſked whether any body 
had told or inſtructed him what to 
ſay on the occaſion, he heſitated; 
and, upon a further inveſtigation of 
the buſineſs, it appeared that he 
had held converſation with ſome 
perſons on this ſubj<& fince his ci- 
tation, and therefore his teſtimony | 
was inadmiſſible,” * The defendant 


had loſt nothing by the rejection of 


this witneſs; he only came to prove 
what twelve other witneſſes had 
ſworn, that Muir frequently deſired 
the populace to behave peaceably, 
Kc. Theſe witneſſes, his lordſhip 
had no doubt, had conferred upon 
the ſubject, and that was the reaſon 
they agreed ſo well in their feſti- 
mony. As to the ſoundnefs or 
diſeretion of the court of juſticiary, 
the ſentence of tranſportation, and 
its exceſſive rigour, he felt himfelf 
bound to defend it under every cit- 
cumſtance. He had heard muchof 
the ſuperiority of the Engliſh lay; 
but in this caſe the law of Scot- 
land was ſuperior, and much better 
adapted to fypprefs ſedition. The 
lord advocate concluded with an in- 
vective againſt thoſe who had been 
charged with ſeditious practices, 
and amongſt them mentioned Ge- 

C 2 rald. 
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rald. He was called to order by 
Mr. Thompſon, on the plea, that 
as that gentleman was now upon 
his trial, this was an indecent au- 


-ticipation of his ſentence. 


Mr. Sheridan thought there was 
fallacy in all the arguments of the 
learned lord, who he conceived 
had confounded two things eſſen- 
tially different, the crime of leaſ- 
ing-making and the crime of ſedi- 
tion. He ridiculed the idea of 
lawyers from Scotland telling the 
houſe they were not qualified to 
judge on a point of common ſenſe, 

cauſe they were not Scotch law- 
yers. He reprobated in ſevere terms 
the idea, that there was no middle 
claſs of pcople in Scotland hetween 
thoſe who wiſhed to deftroy the con- 


ſtitution, and thofe who applauded 


the proceedings of the court of juſ- 
ſticiary. This aſſertion he hopedand 
believed to be as falſe, with regard 
to the pcople of Scotland, as he knew 
it to be falſe in application to the 
great body of the people of En. 
gland; he knew, that in England 
there was a claſs between that of 
* and levelleis, and that 
of aſſociators and alaimilis, and 


much more honourable, in their 


views than either; men, who 
would defend the conflitution with 
unabated ability and undaunted 
courage. Mr. Sheridan expreſſed 
much indignation at the lord advo- 


cate, for preferring the criminal 


law of Scotland to that of En- 
gland; fuch aſſertions ought never 
to pals with impunity, leit con- 
tempt ſhould be conſtrued into ac- 
quieſcence, and there might be found 


| A miniſter bold enough to make the 


experiment, of changing the law 
of England for hat of Scotland. 
If the ſtatements of the lord advo- 
cate were correct reſpecting that 
law, he had preſented a picture 
calculated to alarm every man an 


the conduct of the court reſpeRing 


of the accuſer being the judge, 


ward a law, which had flept abo 


= 


this country. He took notice. of 


the witneſs Ruſſell, and maintained 
that the lord advocate and the 
court had acted illegally upon that 
ſubject: their conduct had not beet 
agreeable to any principle of lay 
recognized in any civilized foci 
ety, for Ruſſell had only ſaid that 
he did not recolle& what no. perſon 
in court could prove to be falſe. He 
applied many pointed obſervation 
on the refulal of the court to alloy 
the objection of Mr. Muir to, the 
Jury, as having prejudged his caule 
This, he ſaid, contounded two 
things eſſentially at variance in the 
adminiſtration of jultice in every 
court where juſtice was known 0 
pretended to be adminiſtered tha 


which was the caſe on the, trial d 
Mr. Muir. He ridiculed the effett 
of the «reſearches of the lord advo- 
cate, who had profeſſed to have [tu 
died the law of Scotland upon thels 
ſubjects for eighteen months; and 
the reſult was, the bringing for 


a century, and which when pro. 
duced, turned out to be only a las 
upon leaſing-mating, | whercas tit 
ſubject to which he applied it wa 
ſedition. Mr. Sheridan, progeęde 
with much humour to. notice tht 
ſingularity of the lord advocate“ 
not being able to find any law is 
{edition in the courſe of a-century 
which had produced in Scotland 
not only ſedition and inſurrectionh 
but two rebellions. As the Jon 
advocate had gone into the & 
dence on the trials, it became fa 
for him to go into the accuſation 
againſt Neiße. Muir and - Palm& 
What was this accuſation! Mi 
Palmer had been accuſed of 7 

oor people to inſiſt upon a paris 
42 3 Had the Id d 


vocate not been as ignorant of 1 
N | a g!! 
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cliſh hiſtory as of Engliſh law, he 
would have found ſome reſemblance 
to Mr. Palmer's conduct. He 
would have found a- reſolution, 
ſgned Pitt and Richmond, from 
which every word and ſentiment 
ved by Mr, Palmer had been taken. 
Nr. Sheridan ſaid he had drawn up, 
in three columns, the declaration 
of Mr. Palmer, Mr. Pitt and the 
Duke of Richmond, and Mr, 
Burke, and declared that no other 
difference ſubſiſted between them, ex- 
ccpt that the latter had gone great- 
er lengths in calling the people to 
aſſert their rights, and throw off all 


dependance upon parliament. The 


learned gentleman, he ſaid, had 
boaſted, that in the conduct of Mr, 
Muir's trial the eſtabliſhed courſe 
of proceeding was followed, but 
had forgotten to ſtate, that on 
ſumming up the evidence, while 
every circumſtance of aggravation 
was brought forward, no notice 
was taken of any part of the evi- 
dence in favour of the accuſed. 
Mr. Sheridan totally differed from 
the lord advocate reſpecting ba- 
niment and tranſportation ; and 
after conſidering the caſes ad- 
auced by him as precedents, and 
the legal opinions he had produced, 
as totally irrelevant, he called the 
attention of the houſe to the queſ- 
tion in debate, whether in the 


caſes of Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer 


there appeared ſufficient grounds to 


order an examination ĩato the con- 
duct of the court of juſticiary, or 
whether or not the whole proceed- 
ings ought to be reviſed, and, if 
neceſſary, amended ? Before Mr. 


Sheridan concluded, he mentioned 


an iuſinuation, which, from the 
beſt of motives, had fallen from an 
bonourable member of that houſe, 
(Mr. Whitbread ſenior) reſpecting 
thefanity of Mr. Palmer, This impu- 


lation had ſenſibly touched the un- 
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fortunate ſufferer, and was a total 
miſtake. This was confirmed by 
Mr. Whitbread junior in a ſhort 
but animated ſpeech, in which he 
reprobated the conduct of the 
Scottiſh courts. 7 OK 
The motion was oppoſed by Mr. 
Wyndham ina very deſultory ſpeech, 
in which he appeafed to inſinuate, 
that if the laws of England with re- 
ſpe to ſedition were not found ade- 
quate to the reſtcaint of offenders, 
they ought to be aſſimilated to the 
laws of Scotland. Mr, Wyndham 
was followed by Mr. Fox. He conſi- 
dered the preſent queſtion as one 
of the moſt important that ever 
came before the houſe ; a queſtion 
which involved not only the ſuffer- 
ings of two oppreſſed individuals, 
but the conſequences which would 
reſult to poſterity by eſtabliſhing a 
precedent dangerous and inimical 
to their liberties. Should the law 
of Scotland be introduced here, he 
conceived it would be proper to ac- 
commodate his affairs, and retire to 
ſome happy clime, where at leaſt he 
might eujoy the rights which God 
had given to man, and which his na- 
ture tells him he has a right to de- 
mand.“ My hon. friend Mr. Wynd- 
ham (ſaid Mr. Fox) has been talking 


of the adequacy of the laws. Does he 


mean that the laws of this country are 
not adequate to puniſh ſedition? He 
has told us, that if they are not ſuffi- 
cient to check the career of ſedi- 
tion, laws ought to be introduced 
to anſwer that purpoſe—that the 
laws of Scotland ſhould be intro- 
duced in their place. The queſtion 
is unfortunately a complicated one, 
In complicaced queſtions it will al- 
ways happen, that there are ſome 
particular parts in which gentle- 
men will diſagree ; parts that ſome 
will overlook, and others will com- 
bat; but in every queſtion, hows 
ever intricate or comprehenſive its 
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views, there are certain eſſentials, 


in which all who value truth, or 


act from the honeſt impulſe of their 


heart, muſt be unanimous. Juſlice 


in every country mult be the ſame. 
If, therefore, in England this ſen- 


tence mult be confidered as noto- 
riouſly unjuſt, and repugnant to 
every principle of humanity, it 18 
impoſſible for ingenuity to varuiſh 
over ſuch a ſyſtem of iniquity, or 


give to that which in its. very face 


wears the features of cruelty and 
oppreſiion, the appearance of juſ- 
tice and humanity. The lord ad- 
vocate, in order to vindicate the 
proceediags of the trial, had choſen 
to confider baniſhment aud tranſ- 
Dortation as ſynonymous terms. 

r. Fox "contended that this was 
not true; and in proof he cited 
the ſtatute of 1672, in which the 
words © baniſhment to the Weſt In- 
dies” were expreſſed. If this word 
extended generally to tranſporta- 
tion, why was the place pointed out 
in ſome caſes and omitted in others? 
The reaſon was obvious. When the 
law of Scotland only meant the ex- 
iling of a man from his country, it 
uſed the word baniſhment only, it 
gave him the liberty of chooſing a 
pot for himſelf : when the. offence 
called for more exemplary puniſh- 
ment, the place was ſpecified, Mr. 
Fox warmly diſapproved of the con- 
duct of the trial in Mr. Muir's 
caſe, the queſtioning of his own ſer- 
vant reſpecting his private and un- 
guarded converſation, and the ſe- 
verity of his ſentence, . which he 
conceived illegal. He noticed the 


inconſiſtency of Mr. Wyndham in 


decrying the eonduct of Meſſrs, 
Muir and Palmer. In the American 
War, he had himſelf been extremely 
active in delivering ſentiments hoſ- 
tile to government. Why are 
Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer conſidered 
as ſowing the ſeeds of anarchy and 


confuſion, for only pointing out to 
the people thoſe privileges which 
they had a right to enjoy? Sedi- 
tion, he ſaid, was of a generic nx 
ture; there were ſeveral ſpecies of it; 
and poſſibly the lord advocate had 
been guilty of one, in reſpe to this 
trial, reſpecting two witneſſes, one 
of whom, though incompetent to 
give evidence, was admitted, while 
the other, on account of his credis 
bility being doubted, was rejected. 
With reſpe& to the credibility of 
Ruſſell, that ought to have been ha 
left to the jury, without the judge ho 
uſurping their province. One of tw 
the forts of juſticiary had ſaid, that WW 111i 
no man has a right to ſpeak of the ba 
conſtitution unlefs he poffeſſedladde ab 
property; men of perſonal pro» ch. 
perty, however great it might be, as 
Had no right to ſpeak. Another me 
of this learned body had wandered H 
into the Roman law, and had at lat im 
diſcovered, that, according to that ad 
law, the puniſhment for this offence 

there ſtated was, either being tom co 


aſunder, thrown into a den of wild on 


beaſts, or tranſportation. Another hi 
of theſe learned lords had aſſerted, te 
that now the. torture was aboliſhed, th 


there was no adequate puniſhment w 
for ſedition; and the lord advocate * 
had pronounced upon the guilt of o. 
Mr. Gerald before he was brought h; 
to trial. It could not, he ſaid, by 
eſcape gentlemen, that not many n 
years ago there were affociations in t! 


this country, formed exactly upon 
the inhale that Mr, Muir and 
his friends had formed theirs. But 
it will be ſaid, that the French re- 
volution has changed the nature of 
affairs. It may be ſo; but 1 wil 
never to believe, that what wa 
once meritorious, and conſidered as 
the only means of preſerving tlie 
liberties of our country, cad Of a 
ſudden become ſo atrocious, as to 


call down upon the head of — 
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ho ſo far reveres the conſtitution, 
f England as to wiſh to reſtore it 
to its primitive perfection, the un- 
relenting vengeance of perſecution; 
while thoſe who perhaps ſet this 
ſatal example have fled into the 
arms of power, and are now enjoy- 
ing the emoluments of the higheſt 
places of this kingdom. ** Yes, 
heſe unfortunate gentlemen have 
done v-hat the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and the duke of Richmond 
have done before them. The 
have done no more, Will this 
houſe forget the addreſſes of thoſe 
two gentlemen to the people—and 
this not to petition for a reform in 
parliament, not 7 9 to ſtate 
abuſes, and to pray for Tedrefles of 
thoſe abuſes, but to demand them 
as their right? As long as gentle- 
men ſhall remember the Thatched 
Houſe, and thoſe aſſociations, it is 
impoſſible they can forget their 
addreſſes to the people.” , © 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
conceived the grounds of diſention 
on this ſubje& were fimple, and in 
uis opinion no doubt could be en- 
tertained either of the legality of 
the trials, or the propriety with 
which the lords. of. juſticiary had 
exerciſed their diſcretion on that 
occaſion, He accuſed Mr. Fox of 
having confounded the diſtinction 
between capital and arbitrary pu- 
niſhment, and contended that by 
the law of Scotland the judges were 
empowered arbitrarily to regulate 
all puniſhments ſhort of death. Mr. 
Pitt accounted for no recent in- 
lance of ſedition having occurred 
in Scotland, though there had been 
two rebellions, from the ſtruggle in 
that country having been 5 the 
higher exerciſe of power and pre- 
rogative in a particular family, A 
not for the propagation of et 
ples which had a tendency t 4375 
aote ſedition. He quoted the le- 


* 
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gal opinion of ſir George Macken- 


zie, that ſedition was a crime de- 
ſerving capital -puniſhment, where- 
ever 'it led to commotions amon 
the people, and thought the 82 
fences of Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer 
had that tendency. The honour- 
able gentleman viadicated the whole 
of the proceedings upon theſe trials, 
and referred to his ſpeeches during 
the preceding ſeſſions, to ſhew why 
he at preſent oppoſed a parliamen- 
tary reform. The conduct of the 
judges through the whole of theſe 
proceedings appeared to him highly 
meritorious and advantageous to 
their country; and he concluded 
by declaring that he ſhould have 
thought them highly culpable if, 
reſted as they were with diferetion- 
ary powers, they had not employed 
them for the preſent puniſhment of 
delinquents, and for preventing the 
diffufion of their doctrines. 1 
On a diviſion of the houſe the 


motion was negatived by a majority 


of 139 againſt 32. | 
On the 25th of March Mr. 


Adam introduced a third motion 


relative to the regulation of the 
jufticiary courts of Scotland. The 
ſeveral heads he wiſhed to have con- 
ſidered were, the nature and puniſh- 
ment of leaſing- making, and of 
ſedition the propriety of appeal 
from the Scotch criminal courts 


the expediency of granting a new 


trial in certain caſes—to know in 
what manner petty juries were re- 
turned, and what right of challen 


was allowed to the priſoner—t 


oils of the lord advocate, and 


the expedjency of granting to tlie 


Scotch the protection of a grand 
jury and the power of the criminal 
courts to puniſh contempts, and the 
power of inferior courts to try eri- 
minal cauſes, and puniſh without 
the intervention of a jury. Mr. 


Adam entered into an inveſtigation 
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of all theſe points, and of the con- 
duct of the Engliſh courts, He 
was anſwered by Mr. Dundas, who 
conceived that the aſſimilation of 
the Scotch to the Engliſh law was 
not deſired by the country, and was 
a violation of the articles of union. 
He contended that the Scotch were 
equally bappy under the admini- 
ſtration of their laws with the Eng- 
liſh, The honourable gentleman 
added, that with reſpe& to the 
puniſhment for libels in this country, 
when he ſaw -* the attacks that 
were daily made on the very vitals 
of the conſtitution ; „when he ſaw 
this ſyſtematically done; when he 
found that works in their nature 
hoſtile to the government of the 


country, addreſſed to the lower or- 


ders of ſociety, for the purpoſe of 
creating diſcontent among them, 
were left in cellars and on ſtairs, 
dropt in ſtreets, and ſcattered about 


on highways and on commons (nay, 


he found one of them himſelf on 
Wimbledon Common the other 
day); he thought it his duty to 
ſay that ſomething muſt be done 
to check thoſe practices. Theſe 
things were carried on, and theſe 
ſentiments were ſpread with great 
aſſiduity by perſons denominating 


themſelves correſponding fpcieties, | 


and other names by which gentle- 
men chooſe to adorn their meetings; 
and under all theſe circumſtances, 
he was ready to ſay that he was 
clearly convinced that the puniſh- 
ment hitherto "inflicted by the law 
of England was not ſufficiently ſe- 
vere to deter perſons from this prac- 
tice. [ A cry of Hear! hear!) Mr. 


Dundas ſaid, he would again repeat 
it, in order to be well underſtood 
He was clearly convinced that, 


on proper inquiry into this ſub- 
ject, it would be found that the 
= of this country was inſufficient 


in this reſpect, and that the legils 


lature muſt proceed in ſome meg, 
ſure or other different from what 
the law. was at preſent in that par. gh 
ticular.” . | 

The lord advocate ſtrenuouſly 
vindicated the conſtitution, and 
adminiſtration of the Scottiſh eri 
minal laws, and, as well as the 
maſter of the rolls, gave a negative 
to the motion, 

Mr. Fox, in a ſpecch of great 
ability and energy, ſupported the 
motion. It was, however, ſtrongh a 
oppoſed hy the attoruey general, 
and, on the queſtion being put, 
there were 24 for the motion, 
againſt it 77. | 
The diſcuſſion of this queſtion 
was not confined to. the houſe of 
commons; it was introduced into 
the upper houſe by lord Stanhope, 
who brought forward a motion for ar 
addreſſing his majeſty to ſuſpend 
the execution of Mr, Muir's ſen- T 
tence till the houſe had examined 
the circumſtances. His loreſhip's 
motion, after much had been ſaid Wy! 


- an addreſs to his majeſty in fa- 


tice, us adminiſtered under the 
onſtitution, and by which the 
igluts, liberties, and properties of 


I ranks of ſubjects were pro- ject. 
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tected. This was put and car- 
ricd; and this cloſed the parlia- 
mentary proceedings on the ſub- 
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Ii ſige from the Xing Debate on the landing of He he e Motion by 
1 — for a Bill of Indemnity A fimilar Few ord — | 
in the Lords = Mr. Sheridan's Motion for an Account of certain Expenoes, 
Sc. Committee of Supply Mr. Fox charges the Naval De 
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ent with 
ate concerning 


Nova Scotia in the Committee of Supply—Debate in the ſame Committee on 
the Treaty with Sardinia Debate on the Naval Supply—Budget-—Par- 
liamentary Proceedings on the Tax Bills—Debate on the Lottery. 


HE minds of men, both within 
and without the walls of par- 


jament, continued to be agitated 


the very intereſting queltion of 
cace or war, and the conſideration 
fthe impediments which obitruQ. 
d the reſtoration of that tranquil 
ſyſtem of policy, under which the 
nation had found itſelf both flou- 
hing and happy. This ſubject 


therefore naturally intermixed itſelf 


in molt of the ſucceeding debates, 


Independent, however, ot the party 


aud temporary politics, which were 


neceſſarily alluded to, ſome of the 
Ciſcuſſions involved points of the 
utmolt conſtitutional importance, 
aud theſe were ably conteſted on 
the part of oppoſition. Among 
theſe, . the debate concerning the 
employment of foreign troops with- 
ju the territory of Great ritain 18 
nat the leaſt worthy of attention 
aud the arguments of the minority, 
though unſucceſsful as to their ob- 
ect, will, we doubt not, obtain an 
fluence with poſterity on any 
linilar occaſion. ads. 


On the 27th of January Mr. 


Dundas brought up a meſſage from 


1 


his majeſty, informing the houſe 


that a corps of Heſſian troops, em- 
22 in his ſervice, having been 

rought to the coaſt on the Iſle of 
Wight, to prevent ſickneſs on board 


the tranſports, his majeſty had given 


orders they ſhould be quartered in 
the iſland: An addreſs of thanks 
was voted for this communication. 
On the following day Mr. Grey 
called upon miniſters to aſſign 2 
reaſon for landing the Heſſian troops. 
He could not, he ſaid, but obſerve, - 
that neither the amount of tle 


. Heſſians ſo imported, their deſi- 


nation, nor the time for which they 
were to remain our gueſts, had been 
ſpecified. - Mr. Fox thought full 
information was neceſſary von 
theſe points. Mr. Pitt objected 
to the diſcuſſion of their future mi- 
litary operations, as improper in 
that place; and for the ſame rea- 
ſon could not ſtate the duration of 
their ſtay ; no regular account of 
them had yet been made out, nor 
were they all arrived. On the 1oth 
of February Mr. Grey 'agam called 
the attention of the houſe to this 
ſubject. He profeſſed that he 
ſhould fet out with declaring that, 
as far as related to the preſent quef. 

ion, 
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tion, he did not mean to conſider 
the expediency of introducing at 
this time foreign troops into this 
country ; his obite was to prove 


that the meaſure nfelf was clearly 


unconſtitutional, and undeniably il- 


Iegal; that the king had no power 


eo introduce them without the con- 
Sent of parliament. By the-bill of 
rights it was poſitively declared, 


that the raiſing or maintaining an 


armed force or ſtanding army with- 
in theſe kingdoms in time of peace, 
unleſs by the conſent of parliament, 
was againit law. He might be told 


this did not apply to atime of war; 


but he liked not the diſtinction, 


nor did. the principles of our con- 


Artutton turn upon theſe ſubtleties. 
The principle was, that parliame nt 
Would always have the power of 

anting and regulating all military 
8 Largely and ſiberally con- 
Aidered, it would appear that the 


' framers of this bill had it in con - 


templation, that at no time ſhould 
<2 bave power to introduce 
foreign troops into this country 
without the fanction of parliament. 
Mr, Grey entered into .a biſtory of 


various caſes, as applicable to the 
yoint in queſtion, He then called 


tae attention. of the houſe to the 
act of ſettlement, which exprelsly 
delared, ** That no office of truſt, 


eil or military, ſhall, on any ac- 


 c02nt whatever, be held by any but 


natural ſubjects of his majeſty, born 
within the realm.” The command 
of tiyſe troops now within the realm 
was a great military truſt, and there- 
fore contrary to that act. The 
mutim bill too would illuſtrate his 
Propoytion, without the annual 
paſſing of which, the army could 
not be under military law. The 
marine mutiny bill was of a ſimilar 
nature. Theſe Heſſians were not 
under the military law of this king 
dom; whatever power was previ- 


ouſly exerciſed over them, from Mic 
moment they landed here they ve dp 
%% fafo difcharged ; and if a ul 
deſerted or diſobeyed, there was gl 
law by which they could be tried !: 
The landing of foreign troops wa b- 
beſides expreſsly prohibited hy 3 
man, acts of patliament; he Vn 

ſtanced the 29th of George II. t 
the 8th of his preſent majeſty, HT"! 
reprobated the reſorting to pte e 
dents to juſtify any meaſure zepus A NN 
nant to revolution principles. Nr, ſpe 
Grey produced ſeveral inſtances u Ar. 


prove that parliament had uniform 
oppoſed this meaſure as unconlt. 
tutiona and iVegal..  Whenerr 
ſuch a meaſure became neceflan, 
miniſters ſhould either obtain the 
previous conſent of parliament, « 
apply for a bill of indemnity. Ke 
begged leave to remind gentlemey 
that while they duly expreſſed thei 
alarms at popular incroachments ot 
his majeſty*s prerogative, it woul 
highly become them not to fit ſilen 
and neglect the rights and priq 
leges of the people. He was fir 
his majeſty had no bad intention i 
the exerciſe of his power; but it wa 
the duty of that houſe to watch 
over the prerogative, which | bs 
miniſters might adviſe him to make 
uſe of. Mr. Grey concluded by 
moving, „That to employ i 
reigners in any ſituation of militaſ 
truſt, or to bring foreign troops 
into this kingdom, without the 
conſent of parliament firſt had and 
obtained, is contrary to law.“ 
The motion was oppoſed by Mr. 
Powis, and ſupported by Mr, Whit 
bread, who expreſſed his diſſati- 
faction with reſpect to the meſſage 
from the king: but there was ont 
article in the treaty with the land 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel, which, in hu 
opinion, was more unconſtitutioni 
than the landing of the oy 
England-—he meant the article 
N., Jai (24 „ wid 
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ich his majeſty agreed with the 
dgrave, that if any of the troops 


gland, they were to be put upon 
e fame footing with Britiſh troops. 
r. Whitbread conceived his ma- 
y's prerogative would not enable 
m to comply with this article, 
t ſhould be glad to know the 
inion of gentlemen on the other 
le of the houſe. | 


Mr. Wyndham faid, that with 


1 ſpe& to the bill of rights, and the 
s WH {ra& queſtion, he took it to be, 
rm iether miniſters had acted illegally 
uſt. adyifing his majeſty to bring fo- 
err on troops into this kingdom in 
unc of war, and when the exigency 
- the WW circumſtances was ſuch as in their 
t, A pinion rendered it an adviſable 


Kcalure? He contended that the 


men WF guments deduced from the decla- 
then tion of rights, and from the other 
ts recedents, were unfavourable to 
roull Wc inferences drawn from them, 


Glen Opinions on great conſtitutional 
pri. Wi ucltions ought to be formed from 
(far: he practice of the conſtitution, 
on ther than theories and diſcuſſions 
t wa Pon abſtract principles. He coa- 
ratch ended that his majeſty was autho- 
bös ed to uſe a diſcretionary power 
make n this reſpe&, and was enabled at 
dy time, during a war, to bring 


- {0 oeign troops into this country 
nthout the previous conſent of par- 
lament. 

Lord John Cavendiſh and major 


laitland earneſtly concurred in the 


M. ir, Francis, who conceived that 
hi. he mover and ſupporters of the 
ſatis etion, together with Mr. Wynd- 
eflage Nam, had miſtaken the bill of rights, 
s ove ich he contended had ſaid no- 
land ung relative to the introduction 
in hs foreign troops; a native force 
tioni alone was what it referred to, the 


vrce which they had ſeen main- 


tained by James II. and they ap - 


zuld be employed in Ireland or 


notion. They were followed by 
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plied the remedy to that grie ance. 
A diſtinction, he ſaid, had been 
taken, and ſuppoſed prodigiouſſy 
material, that 3 troops could 
not be introduced in times of peace 
only. But taking for granted the 
eneral poſition, which however he 
declared himſelf ready at any time 
to controvert, that the king may 
make war at his pleaſure, the mini- 
ſters had only to excite or create a 
foreign quarrel, which was at any 
time in their power, and then fo- 
reign forces might. be introduced 
into the kingdom, becauſe it was a 
time of war, If on this ground it 
was lawful to bring in' four thoy- 
ſand Heſſians to-day, why not ten 
thouſand Auſtrians to-morrow, and 
twenty thouſand Ruſſians the da 
following ? A corrupt and abje 
ople, when once Eiobted, will 
ubmit to any thing for the ſake of 
being defended, The Engliſh will. 
be threatened with a French inva- 
fion3 and inſtead of being called 
to defend themſelves, will be told 
that they may be perfectly quiet, 
for the king has ſubſidized an army 
of Germans to protect them. Mr. 
Francis hoped that Engliſhmen 
would look a little to the conſe- 
uences of this doctrine; and ſaid, 
at were he to chooſe whether the. 
king ſhould poſſeſs the power of in- 
troducing foreign troops into the 
kingdom in time of peace, or in 
time of war, he ſhould much prefer 
the former. Such a ſtep would 
then appear ſo alarming and exore 
bitant, that every man would op- 
poſe it, and the precedent could not 
be eſtabliſhed; which would not be 
tae caſe when foreign wars and 
fictitious alarms furniſhed pretences 
for calling in a foreign force. 
Mr. Wallace thought that the fa» 
vourers of the motion had not proved, 
that to bring a foreign force into 
theſe kingdoms in time of war was 
| contrary 


— 
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contrity to any exiſting law, or 
contrary to the cuſtom and prac- 
tice of the conſtitution ; nor, if the 

wer ſubſiſted in the prerogative, 

ad it been proved to have been 
abuſed in the preſent inſtance. 
Amongſt the ' numerous occaſions 


on which foreign forces had been 


in this kingdom, he could difcover 
no inſtance of any thing like a pre- 
vious parliamentary conſent. He 
conceived his majeſty fully poſſeſſed 
this prerogative, and that it became 


the houſe to watch over it with due 


vigilance and attention, but not 
with fuſpicion. He did not think 
It becoming the houſe; it could 
not be for the intereſt or peace of 
the country, that all confidence in 
the executive power ſhould be at an 
end; he did not think it amongſt 


its duties to teach the people that 


their intereſts and thoſe of the crown 
were at variance, and that miniſters 
were ever on the watch to ſurpriſe 
and overthrow them. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair declared, that 


he believed the king did not poſſeſs 


the prerogative of introducing or 
keeping foreign troops in this king- 
dom. He was, he ſaid, a firm 
friend to the principles of the mo- 
tion, but not to the — of it, or the 
time in which it had been brought 


forward: he therefore moved the 


revious queſtion, and was ſecoud- 
ed by the attorney general. 
r. W. Smith faid, if ſuch a pre- 


rogative exiſted, as that of the 


king's introducing and employing 


foreign troops in the country, with- 


out the conſent of parliament, he 
wiſhed to know what was the ſe- 
carity of the ſubject. The king 
poſſeſſed the indubitable right of 
declaring war, If he had annexed 
to this prerogative -the right of 


landing foreign troops in this king- 


dom without number, the ſecurit 
of the ſubject was no more. 


Mr. Pitt contended, that for hi 
majeſty's miniſters to introduce ſud 
troops into the country in time d 
war, either to a place of rendezvou 
for foreign ſervice, or for the dt 
fence of the kingdom, his majelty 
communicating what had been dont, 


and receiving in an addreſs the ay 


parent approbation of parliament, 
was contrary to no law or precedent, 
He ſtrongly aſſerted, that hi 
majeſty poſſeſſed this prerogative, 
and adduced a number of precedent 
to ſupport his opinion. The te 
medy tor any danger reſulting fron 
this prerogative was the power d 
the houſe to withhold the ſupplia 
for the payment of troops. . H 
appealed to the . treaty with the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, to pron, 
from the ſtipulation for the pay to 
be received by his troops, in cal 
they were taken into Great Britain 
or Ireland, that it was conſidered 
that the crown was inveſted withtle 
power of landing foreign troops. 
Mr. Fox conceived the introduc 
tion of foreign troops to be a mol 
dangerous and unconſtitutional 
ſtretch of prerogative. He vey 
ably recapitulated every argument 
againſt the meaſure, which had bee 
already brought forward. Fron 
the bill of rights, the mutiny bil 
and the debates in 1775, on ſendung 


foreign troops to Minorca and Gib. 


raltar, he coatended that they could 
never be introduced into this king! 
dom without the conſent of parli- 
ment. He conceived the pelent 
2 portant in the highel 
egree. iniſters affirmed the 
were not to remain long: but that 
was not the queſtion ; and who were 
to tell an army of Aultrians, of 
Hanoverians, of Hulans, or © 
Dutch, that their furtber cont, 
ance in England was contra e 
law ? Was the houſe to walt till 
was {urrounded by foreign mere 
| narieh 


aries, and then preſent them with 
piece of parchment, or the bill of 
ights, to convince them that they 
ert violating the liberties of Eng- 
ſumen? and he conjured the houſe 
o conſider that the liberty of Eu- 
ope had been deſtroyed by the il- 
egal uſe of the mercenary arms 
tings and of princes. He entreated 
he houſe not to deſert either the 
iberties of the (people, or the privi- 
eges of parliament. If there ex- 
led a party in this country, who 
iſhed to lower monarchical power, 
hat party would be defeated by 
ot rendering that power odious by 
uch a dangerous extenſion of the 


prerogative, He wiſhed that ſome 


:node could be adopted for qualify- 
ing in ſome degree a meaſure, which 
was perhaps not blameable in itſelf, 
ſo as not to eſtabliſh a precedent of 
right in the crown, The houſe di- 
vided on the previous queſtion, ayes 


184, nves 35- The original mo- 


tion was conſequently loſt, 

This very important queſtion 
was again brought before the houſe 
(March 14), by Mr. Grey, who 
controverted in ſtrong terms the 
opinion of the chancellor of the 
exchequer on the former debate, 
He conſidered that opinion, as 
coming from ſuch authority, of 
the utmoſt importance. However 
the landing of the Heſſian troops 
might be juſtified by neceſlity, it 
was ſo clearly againſt law, that the 
houſe ſhould make as ſpeedy an 
atonement as poſlible to the people 
for this breach of the conſtitution, 
by paſſing an act of indemnity ; 
which, while it ſecured ſuch as had 
counſelled the act, bore teſtimony 
to thoſe principles ſo eſſential to 
the preſervation of our liberties, 
From a review of the general tenor 
of the bill of rights Tom the fol- 
lowing acts of parliament ; from 
the anſwer of the houſe of com- 
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mens to king William, . peremp- 
torily refuſing to allow his maſelly 
to keep his Dutch guards even in 
time of peace, he would maintain 
that the 2 had no right, either 
by law or the practice of the cou- 
ſtitution, to bring foreign troops 
into this country at any time, with - 
out the conſent of parliament. By 
the act of ſettlement no foreigner 
could poſſibly hold any office of 
civil or military truſt in this coun- 
try; and according to the mutiny 
bill, ſuch troops, when in this coun- 
try z. could not by any legal means 
be under any military law. The 
iſt of George I. which was an a- 
mendment of the act of ſettlement, 
enacted, that in every naturalization 
bill, the perſon naturalized ſhould be 
held incapable of accepting any civil 
or military truſt. What then was the 
ſituation of the Heſlian officers? He 
might be told there were precedents 
to Pinion the meaſure, but no pre- 
cedent could ſanction illegality ; 
that which was unjuſt muſt for ever 
remain ſo, notwithſtanding the num- 
ber of inſtances in which it was re- 
peated. He profeſſed he had no 
other view in the meaſure than 
guarding againſt the eſtabliſhment 
of a dangerous doctrine and a dan- 
gerous precedent, Whatever might 
be the pride of miniſters, the houſe | 
were bound to maintain the-princi- 
ples of the conſtitution, Mr. Grey 
directed the attention of the houſe 
to the poſſible effects of a meaſure 
like 'the preſent, What was the 
ſecurity for the freedom of the 
country, when a king had the 
power of introducing ſuch a force 
as would terminate all diſputes bent 
rights? — What would become of 
the controul of parliament ſhould 
ſuch a circumſtance take place? 
What was the remedy he propoſed 
to this evil? A bill of indemnity. 
Did this hurt the pride of che mini- ; 
1 | ſer, 


* 
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ſer, or was he to be deemed in- 
capable of having erred ? What in- 
convenience could reſult from ſuch 


a meaſure? If the houſe refuſed 


his propoſition, what remained on 
the other ſide? The law violated, 
and a precedent, eſtabliſhed preg- 
nant with the moſt dangerous Sale. 
quences. Mr. Grey ended by mov- 
ing for a bill of indemnity, and was 
ſeconded by Mr. Francis. | 
Mr. Grenville ſaid, that with eve- 
ry poſſible attention which-he could 
give to the queſtion, he could not 
End one declaration of law which, 
fairly applied to the preſent caſe, 
The bill of rights did not reach it; 


for that bill only declated, © that 


the king ſhould not keep a ſtanding 
army in this country in time of 

eace, without the conſent of par- 
iament. He thought no one, upon 
fairly reading the act of ſettlement, 
would ſay, that its regulations were 
framed with a view to a caſe any 
thing like the preſent ; he conceiv- 


cd it was only intended to prevent 


foreigners from being introduced 
into places of truſt * family 
recently admitted to the throne, 
He referred to the conduct of thoſe 
who framed the act, who fourteen 
years after, when 6000 Dutch troops 
were introduced into this country, 
in their debates on the ſubject ne- 
ver expreſſed a doubt of the legalit 

of their introduction. The condu 

of miniſters on that occaſion had 
never been queſtioned as illegal; in- 
deed, in no one inſtance ſince the 
preſent century, in which ay; 
troops had been introduced into the 
country in time of war, had a bill of 
indemnity ever been thought neceſ- 
ſary. The opinion of the honour- 
able gentleman was, he thought, 
contrary to the letter of the law, to 
the practice of parliament, and the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution. He men- 
tioned the reſponſibility of miniſters 


for every undue exertion of 
prerogative, and aſked whether, 
an invaſion from the French was g 
prehended, and the regular troq; 
of this country employed abroad, 
at the ſame time there happenedts 
be 15,000 of our allies at Often, © 
would or would not the miniſter H 
juſtified in ſending for them? Ma! 
certainly, if he did not, he woull 
deſerve to be W | 


Mr. ſerjeant Adair, in af; 5 
of conũderable length and ability, a 


contended, that ſo far from tle 
king being empowered to maintait 
foreign troops without the conſent 
of parliament, he could at no pe- 
riod of the Engliſh hiſtory call Wil © 
out the native troops without that 
conſent. During the operation df 
the feudal laws, the monarchs did 
not levy troops merely as kings, 
but as the territorial lords of the 
country. That at common lay 
there exiſted no right in the crown 
to embody any armed force withm 
the country, was clear from the firt 
eſtabliſhment of the militia in the 
reign of Charles IT. At that time 
the greater part of the feudal renures 
were aboliſtied, and the ſyſtem of 
national defence founded upon them 
of courſe fell to the ground. In 
their ſtead, parliament eſtabliſhed 3 
regular national militia, becauſe 
they knew that the king by. tus 
prerogative had no power to pro- 
vide Por internal defence, From 
that time a ſyſtem had been "ning 
mag of having a regular Cady 
orces, in the nature of a ſtanding 
army, which had become in ſome 
degree a neceſſary meaſure, But 
this army muſt be annually voted 
by parliament, and a mutiny b 
yearly paſſed for its regulation. 
The jealouſy of parliament on tht 
prerogative of the crown to levy 
troops commenced, at a very 
per? dd, and was evinced by ſe 
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k&s and reſolutions of parliament. 
lu the reign of Edward III. an act 
vas paſſed which enacted, that no 
berſon ſhould be called out of the 
hire in which he lived, except in 
caſes of inſurrection or invaſion; and 
he could not conceive our aticeftors 
would be guilty of ſuch a folecifm 
in polities as to prevent the draw- 
ing forth our native forces, except 
in times ofextraordinary danger, and 
yet leave to the crown the right of 


* bringing into the kingdom an in- 
| i definite number of foreign troops 
nan hene ver it pleafed. The 25th of 


the ſame king reſtricts this military 
force to ſuch as were bound by their 
tenure and poſſeſſions to defend the 


the country, Reſpecting the militia, 
r though compoſed of perſons pecu- 
* liarly intereſted in the welfare of 
inge the Kingdom, the king is not by law 
% wholly inveſted with tha controul 
ly of theſe troops: even in caſes of the 
ad utmoſt exigency he is not em- 
* powered to call them out, without 
ft WY if acquainting parliament, if it is 
the at that time fitting; and if not, 
ro it hall be convened within fourteen 
Fer? days, and the meaſures which had 
| been adopted laid before it. If, 
den however, his majeſty was "veſted 
11 with the power of introducing what 


number of foreign troops. he pleaſed 
into the kingdom, this jealous cau- 
tion of the legiflature was totally 
uſclefs and inefficient. From the 
ſilenee of the bill of rights reſpect- 
iag the prerogative of the eroun 
in this inſtance, it would be wrong 
to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of ſuch a 
prerogative, As well might it be 
'ad, that ſeveral of the moſt valu- 
able privileges of Britiſh ſubjects 
wach they hold under magna 
charta, and the habeas corpus 
act, did not exiſt, ſince they had 
not been recited in the bill of rights. 
The act of ſettlement and the na- 
taralization bill clearly proved that 


lation of the ſacred 
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this-prerogative did not exiſt in the 
crown. Mr. Adair confeſſed him- 
ſelf no _ tothe ordinary pre- 
rogatives of the crown, whieh were 
known, defined, and legal; bat the 
prerogative which appeared to him 
dangerous; wat that preregative, 
which, if it at all exiſted, was un- 
known, "undefined, and unaſcer- 
tained. With reſpect to what had 
been ſaid by an honourible'-gentle- 
man coneetning the acquieſeence of 
thoſe who had framed the act of 
ſettlement in the ſubſequent intra- 
duction of foreign troops, that this 
was at a time when there was an 
open rebellion in the country; the 
preſent introduction of forei 
troops, he thought, might be fully 
juſtified on the grounds of neceſſity 
and humanity ; and he ſhould have 
conſidered that there was little 
cauſe for jealouſy, had not the aſſer- 
tion of this prerogative proceeded 
from a quarter which gave occaſion 
for more than common jealouſy, 
when the queſtion was between the 
prerogatives of the crown and the 
law of the land. - — 19 
Mr. Anſtruther defended the 
power of the crown in the preſent 
inſtance, from the powers with 
which it is veſted for the protection 
of the kingdom, and the practiee of 
ſtating to the houſe, in his Majeſty's 
ſpeech, that he deemed it neeeſſary 
to augment his forces. Suppoſing 
a war broke out in the receſs of par- 
Hament, and the king increaſed 
bis military eſtabliſhment for the 
immediate ſafety of the kingdom, 
would any man regard this as a vio- 
rinciples of 
tlic conſtitution? In ſupport of the 
right of his majeſty to call out the 
forces of the kingdom in time of 
war, he appealed to the precedents 
of Henry VII and VIII, and the 
reign of Philip and Mary, and cited 
the preamble to an act in * 
| 0 


of ſettlement. 
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of theſe reigns, to prove the prero- 
gative at preſent conteſted, He 


cited other acts, to prove the power 


of the crown to rajſe troops in time 
of war. He would not allow, that 
the argument reſpecting the militia 
applied to the queſtion, and equall 
ſet afide the applicability of the 200 
How could the 
houſe paſs a bill of indemnity for an 
àct that could not be found conſi- 
dered as an illegal act on any of the 
ſtatute or law books? Would any 
gentleman aſſert, that the king had 
not at any period raiſed forces in 
this kingdom? From the year 
1698 to the year 1701, there was 
a flanding army kept up in this 
country, and the mutiny bill was 
ſuſpended. From that period to 
the preſent, no bill of indemnity, 
under circumſtances hke the pre- 
ſent, had been paſſed ; therefore it 
could not be preſumed that this was 
a fit ground upon which to found a 
bill of indemnity, Fer 
Mr. Sheridan, with his uſual abi- 
ity, combated the arguments of 
Mr. Anſtruther. There was, he 
contended, only one part of the 
hon. gentleman's ſpeech which 
applied to the queſtion, the prece- 
dents in relation to the conduct of 
bills of indemnity. But to look 
into books for the illegality of ſuch 
a claim, was a mere waſte. of time; 
common ſenſe was ſufficient to ſhew 
that. it could not exiſt, It had 


been aſked by an hon. gentleman _ 


(Mr. Grenville), whether, if an 
invaſion was to be threatened here, 
and our troops were abroad, we 
ſhould not impeach the miniſter 
whc ſhould, in this exigence, ne- 
gle&t to bring from Oſtend the 
troops of our allies to defend the 
country. To this he would an- 
ſwer, “that if the country could 
ſuffer the incapacity of a miniſter to 
bring it into ſuch a ſituation, it 
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the country was neceſſary to h 


act as individuals; it it was thought 


would not be worth while to is 

ach him, for the country woll 
be paſt the poſſibility of being 
ſaved,” If it were the with of the 
king to land a foreign force, ay 
conſtruction which could be put o 
the bill of rights was a paltry cov 
ſideration, compared to the conls 
quences which muſt reſult from ſuc 
a meaſnre, The militia act enjoin 
ed, that if the domettic force e 


called out, the circumſtance ſhould 
as ſoon as convenient be ſubmittd 
to the houſe. But if, in an mter 
val of anarchy,' 50,020 foreign 
troops were to land in the. king 
dom, who would affert, that the 
reſponſibility of miniſters was a {uf 
ficient apology for the meaſure! 
With reſpe& to impeaching or > 
proving miniſters, of all men, he 


ſhould like the leaſt to reprove the 


leader of an army of foreign troops. Wi k 
While the houſe was - dividing on th 
the reproof, they might meet hiv n 
advanced guard in the lobby. The Nn 
queſtion, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, lay i na 
narrow bounds. Let it be proved, ud 
that the prerogative contended ſor ing 
had always exiſted, that it ant 
ſafe, and ſubje& to proper conti. i! 
Every control of the execute * 
power was attended with ſome thi 
diſadvantage ; but the general a 
ſult was of ſuch rneftimable benefit Id 
as far to outweigh all the partial i g 
. TILL the 

e attorney general agre . 
Mr. Sheridan, that if the miniſter of 
was at the head of 50,000 men, i WW": 
would be difficult to make uv yon 
reſponſible z but the ' fuppoſitial ch 
was too extravagant for a col Its 
ment, and the argument made not fl 
more againſt our own than againl Þ 


every other ſpecies of government: 
He afferted that governors m 


adviſable to grant them any * 


; \ 


ey muſt alſo be allowed the means 
maintaining their authority, or 
h powers could not exift to any 
efu! purpoſe. He concluded, by 
ntending that no argument drawn 
m the danger —.— from the 
uſe of power ought to have weight 


uſereſpeCting a queſtion ſo nice in 
nature, and which, for a variety of 
aſons, had better remain as it was. 
The earl of Wycomb declared, 
at if every idea of the conſtitu- 
dn he had been able to collect for 
mſclf, or had received from edu- 
tion, were not founded in preju- 
e, the king had not the prero- 
tive now... contended for, He 
uld not wonder at the people 
ng enraged, when they — 
eign mercenaries Mtroduced into 
s country, at a time when our 


the m troops were ſending out of 
ops. kingdom. The introduction 
Of thoſe troops was inconfiſtent - 


th the eſtabliſhed conſtitution 


The WS maxims of economy, and re- 
yid nant to rational policy. He 
vel, eld vote for the motion, couſi- 
| for ing the power which it was 


ant to diſallow as unfit to be 
Ned by the ſovereign of a free 
e; and a bill of indemnity, 


ſome this caſe, might eſtabliſh a ne- 
Icy and uſctul precedent, which 
neſt, uſd prevent future miniflers from 
al i- ulgreſſing the limits preſcribed 


the conſtitution. 


with Smith alſo thought the illega- 
niſter of int &!ucing foreign troops 
en, | d not be queſtioned No conſti- 


Jon could contain a principle, 


fitzon ch was felo de fe, which ſtruck 
. it5 vital part, and endangered 
le 50 viſtence. It had laſt year been 


ned by miniſters, © that they 
jut build barracks in any part of 
country, and when built, par- 
ent might take into conſidera- 
* of their being 


i 
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determining the decilion of the _ 


4 
erected. If the crown had the 
power of e theſe for- 
treſſes with weigh troops, procur- 
ed by treaty or by pay, what can' 
it have to fear, what may it not ac- 
eompliſh? | 
r. Fox, with that ener 
which characterizes all his exertions 
on conſtitutional queſtions, ſaid, that 
if the introduction of foreign troops 
into this country was legal, to talk 
of liberty was abſurd; to ſpeak of 
a free conſtitution was weaknels. 
If the houſe did not come to ſome 
reſolution on its illegality, all the 
libels of thoſe who ſaid we had no 
conſtitution, would be converted. 
into melancholy truths. - The ar- 
gument of reſponſibility would juſ- 
tify any prerogative, but it was a 
very different thing to be able to 
tell a miniſter he was wrong, and 
arreſt him in the very firſt ſtep, 
and to be obliged to watch him in 
his progreſs, ih order; to prove 
ſomething wrong, when the proof 
might come too late, He thought 
it would be criminal to ſit filent, 
and not at leaſt eſtabliſh a ſettled 
precedent for poſterity ; ſince it 
was the ſilence of parliaments, on 
ſimilar queſtions, that gave us the 
ſmalleſt cauſe to doubt of the'ille- 
gality. But our anceſtors never ĩma- 
gined that there would have beer | 
any ambiguity in conſtruing the 
act of ſettlement : had they en- 
tertained the ſmalleſt doubt, they 
would have guarded againſt the de- 
lufive and artful practice of endea- 
vouring to confound right and 
wrong, truth and falſhood, ſo of- 
ten reſorted to in cafes of diffi- 
culty by the preſent ſervants of the 
crown, He did not ſuppoſe mini- 
ſters would engage in a-meaſure de- 
claredly illegal; but if their inten- 
tions were pure, what ' objection 
could they make to the propoſed 
bill of indemnity ? Mr, Fox quoted 
"= Oe | the 


* 


c 
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he authority of the late lord Mans- 
field, to ſhew the propriety of mi- 


niſters ſeeking indemnity, whea- 
ever neceſſity ſhould urge them to 
act illegally, Mr. Fox called upon 
gentlemen to conſider the duty they 
owed their conſtituents, and upon 
the crown lawyers to decide this 
important point. If the motion 
was to be negatived, he ſaid one of 
two ideas would go abroad, either 
that the houſe had affirmed the le- 
gality, or that, from timidity and 
deference to men in power, they 


had ſhrunk from the inquiry. If 


it was aſked why deciſions were 
not called for on other points of 
the conſtitution as well as this, he 


- would anſwer, that on molt other 


conſtitutional points there was no 
material difference of opinion, but 
here a new and dangerous claim of 
prerogative had been maintained by 
great abilities and great authority. 

Fe chancellor of the exchequer 
recalled the attention of the houſe 
to the preceding debate on this 
ſubject, and ſaid, that the act 
which they had then, on full diſcuſ- 
ſion and mature deliberation, de- 
clared to be not illegal, they were 
now called upon to declare illegal, 
by paſſing a bill of indemnity, in 
which ſuch a cenſure was evidently 
implied. It had ever been the prac- 


tice of parliament, in difficult caſes, 


not to follow up to ſtrict and preciſe 


definitions, queſtions which might 


be better leſt to practice, and they 
had always avoided coming to do- 
ciſions upon them, unleſs in caſes 
of ſuch exigency, as rendered a de- 
ciſion unavoidable / Gentlemen had 
maintained, de dee were aſ- 
ſerted. contrary to the conſtitution, 
and it was inſinuated that the caſe 
of right, whether in the preroga- 


tive or not, had never been fairly 


3 into diſcuſſion. The fact 
was he ſaid directly the reverſe; not 
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. which the queſtion had 
cuſſed, and inferred, fro 


caſe in this country; in the 0 


a ſingle war had occurred ſince the 
revolution, in which ground lui 
not been furniſhed for ſome p 
ceedings on the ſubject. Mr, 
mentioned different inſtan 


had ariſen on theſe occaſions, tha 
it had been the uniform practice d 
parliament to avoid coming to adv 
claration on the ſubject. "th perle 
vered in his opinion of the legs 
lity of introducing: foreign troop 
into the kingdom without the pw 
vious conſent of parliament, u 
called upon gentlemen to point ou 
to him what poſitive law was cow 
travened by it, what precedents i 
violated, or what courſe of pm 
tice it traverſed ? He denied thi 
miniſters would. think themſel 
lowered, or their pride wounded ly 
a bill of indemnity ; on the cov 
trary, he ſhould have occaſion in 
few. days to move for ſuch a bi 
but he ſhould never think it righ 
merely to ſave a warm debate, 
avoid odium, or to ſpare trout 
to concede ſo far as to aſk ford 
agree to a bill of indemnity on 
matter not declared to be illegal. 

Mr. Grey. contended that d 
hon, geutleman (Mr. Pitt) bean 
ferred to precedents which did nd 
apply to the preſent queſtion, Hu 
they however been applicable, a 
proved that fimilar acts had beg 
practiſed by the king at former} 
riods, without any notice hail 
been taken of them; t' ſilenc 
parliament on theſe occalions, 
of itſelf a ſufficient inducement 
him to bring forward a motion W 
the preſent, He peremptonly 6 
nied that there ever was a fin 


caſe produced by Mr. Pitt wi 
bore any ſort of reſemblance to} 
preſent, the circumſtances wer? 
ſeatially different, and no Wa 


that houſe attempted to Tupport 
the prerogative, in the manner it 
had been lately attempted. -He de- 
clared his intention to purſue the 
ſubje& till he ſhould be able to 
elfect ſomething for the preſerva- 
tion of the conſtitution. He con- 
ceived it to be a point of the utmoſt 
importance to the people of this 
ountry, whether their liberties 
d or did not depend on the exer- 
iſe of a prerogative, which he 
ontended, was totally repugnant 
o the ſpirit and practice of the 
onſtitution, and the ſtatute law of 
he land; a prerogative, deſtruc- 
ive of ell the rights and hberties 
ff Engliſhmen, and by which they 
ght all be overthrown at a ſingle 
oke. On the motion being 
alled for, the Ayes were 41, Noes 
70, 
A motion for a bill of indemnity, 
dn occaſion of landing the Heſſian 
roops in England without par- 
jamentary 3 alſo brought 
orward in the houſe of lords, on 
ebruary 21, by the earl of Albe- 
arle, in a ſpeech eminently con- 
picuous for ſound argument and 
iſtorical knowledge, After a re- 
ew of the bill of rights, of the 

of ſettlement, and the mutiny 
Il, his lordſhip entered into a con- 
deration of various precedents in 
arliament relative to the queſtion, 
nding to ſnew the jealouſy with 
ich every incident likely to -af- 
Q the principles of the conſtitu- 
on had been regarded. His 
ruſhip particularly noticed that of 
75, in which year miniſters wiſh- 
| to ſend foreign troops to garri- 
| Gibraltar and Mahon, and 
ded them in England with that 
u, juſtifying the meaſure under 
© ſubterfuge that theſe places 
e without. the kingdom; the 
hon however was ſcouted, and 
ul of indemnity brought in, 
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munication to 


1 


which paſſed the houſe of com- 
mons, but was loſt in the lords, from 
the objection made by the marquis 
of Rockingham to the preamble, 
in which it was ſtated, ** where- 
as doubts have ariſen, &c.“ the 
marquis declared no ſuch doubt - 
had exiſted, for it was clear- 
ly true, that the. crown had no 
right to land foreign troops without 
the conſent of parliament. His 
lordſhip contended that the caſe of 
the Heſſians was ſtronger than 
any of the precedents to which he 
had referred. He truſted he had 
proved, that by law the king could 
not introduce. foreign troops with- 
out the conſent of parliament ; and 
by law, that both houſes of parlia- 


ment had uniformly entertained a 


conſtitutional Jealouſy upon the 


ſubject. | | 
Lord Spencer combated the opi- 
nion on this ſubject, taken from the 
bill of rights, that the king bas 
not the power to employ a ſtanding 
army in this country without the 
ſanction of parliament, on the plea, 
that the preſent caſe did not amount 
to this. The act of ſettlement, 
which prohibited foreigners from 
holding any civil or military truſt 
in- this kingdom, was equally ir- 
relevant; for the Heſſian officers, 
while here, were not in any office 
of truſt. en indeed troo 
were thus landed, to juſtify the a 
it was eſſential they ſhould have a 
foreign deſtination, that their reſi - 
dence ſhould be temporary, and 
that there ſhould be a prompt com- 
arliament of the 
meaſure. All thele points were to 
be found in the conduct of the pre · 
ſent meaſure, ** It certainly was 
not in the power of the preroga- 
tive to. introduce foreign troops, 
either to quell domeſtic diſorder, 
to ſhare in garriſon duty, or to 
make a permanent reſidence in the 
Os EO Kingdom, 


* &” 


Kingdom, without the ſanction of 
parliament;“ but their introdue- 
tion on an emergency, and under 
the modifications he had ſtated, was 
clearly not againſt law, and wanted 
no indemnity. 

Lord Auckland was ſorry to ſee 
a great queſtion agitated on very 
flight grounds. He could not con- 
ſider the meaſure in queſtion as an 
illegal act, though he would not go 
ſo far as to ſay it was according to 

we There were in our conſtitu- 
tion many caſes in which the law is 


ſilent, and it had been the wiſdom 


of parliament to remain filent alſo, 

unleſs there were ſome unequivocal 

reaſons for apprehending, that the 

crown was making a pernicious uſe 

of the diſcretionary power reſulting 

from the ſilence of #%e law. His 

lordſhip thought ſucha power ought 

to ſubſiſt in the hands of the king, 

to be exerciſed for the benefit of 
his people. He mentioned ſeveral 
caſes, in which the exiſtence of 
this power would be falutary, and 

obſerved, that the poſſible dangers 

attending 1t were no more than 

might be conjured up againſt every. 
prerogative of the crown, 

Lord Ro:nney ſaid, a regard to 
his own character would not ſuſſer 
him to give a filent vote, after hav- 
ing heard what had fallen trom the 
0 lord (Auckland), which, con- 
ſidered in a conſtitutional point of 
view, appeared to him to be a doc- 


trine the moj? extzaordinary that had 
ever been avowed and mamiained, 


It had fallen to his lot, he ſaid, 


19 years ago, to riſe in the other 


houſe of parliament, and move an 
amendment to the preamble vf the 
indemnity bill then brought in, 
on the buſineſs of / miniſters havin 

ſcnt foreign troops to garriſon Gi- 
braltar and Port Mahon. At that 
time, it was #0t even pretended, that 


to introduce and employ foreign 


- 
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ple, reſpecting which there vn 


in parliament. 


troops, in any part of the king 
dominions was not illegal and un 
conſtitutional, It was admittedan 
all hands, and the only queſtion v 
how to frame and word the prean- 
ble of the bill of indemnity, ſo a 
not to throw a doubt upon a princs 


no doubt entertained, or queſtion 
made. His lordſhip however in thi 
preſent inſtance did not thiuk an it 


dernnity bill abſolutely neceſſary, Wo 


though he ſhould not like to gin 
his vote againſt one, moved on thi 
ground of preſerving the couſtits 
tion from encroachment. 

Lord Grenville conſidered th 
queſtion as turning wholly on a 
abſtract propoſition, and ſaw 1 
uſe in agitating abſtract propoſition 
He juſtihed th 
meaſure of landing the troops « 
the plea of exigency, but in whit 
had been done, did'not conceive tht no 
ſmalleſt illegality had ariſen. H 
lordſhip admitted, “ that the cron 
had no power to keep up a ſonti 
ing army without the conſent 4 
parliament,” which poſſeſſed abu cor 
dant ſecurity againſt it from 2 
ricty of checks. Theſe were d 


three deſcriptions, the ſupphig e pr 
of money to pay the army, tion 
enacting and inveſting the cron: t 
with the power to diſcipline /! 


army, and enabling the cron 
to provide the army with quarts dan 
It certainly would not be 
down as a maxim, that where the er b 
was prerogative, there mult qua 
an abuſe of it All prerogative 

inconſiſtent with liberty; but it e 
an evil which, on the ground of tf 


general good, was ſubmitted to nding 
a neceſſary evil, His lordſhip ms arme 
noned inſtances, in which the c tro 
ertion of the prerogative in qu cor 
tion might be Aur for the r k 


neral good. He called the zunge muy; 
tion of their lordſhips to the do 4, 
reſponſibuſ | 
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eſponſibility of miniſters, who in- 
= wr a double — both by 


bringing troops into the country 
at an improper time, and by omit- 


ing to bring them in when there 
hould be real occaſion. If the 
zouſe ſhould declare, by paſſing a 
ill of indemnity, that it was con- 
rary to law ſo to introduce troops 


it all, how could they afterwards 


mpeach miniſters for omitting to 
jo ſo in a cafe of real exigency ? 
t would therefore, lie thought, be 
better for the country that the 
pueſtion ſhould be left open, and 
piniſters remain ſubject to double 
langer, than that it ſhould be de- 
ided upon either one way or 
her. | 
The earl of Lauderdale obſerv- 
d, that it had been contended, that 
was the undoubted prerogative 
{ the crown to bring foreign troops 
to the kingdom, , that it was 
arliament alone which could ena- 
le or authorize the crown to 
ontinue them. In oppoſition to 
his doctrine, it was plain that, 
cording to the letter of each meſ- 
ge from the king relative to the 
nding of foreign troops down to 
de preſent inſtance, the communi - 
ton had been made in ſufficient 
me to enable parliament to prevent 
ber landing, if they thought it unſafe 
improper. It was argued, that 
o danger could ariſe from the mea- 
re, becauſe the troops could nei- 
er be paid, diſciplined, nor ſent 
d quarters withopt the conſent of 
rliament, Was it then to be 
avely argued, that the crown poſ- 
led the envious prerogative - of 
nding, at pleaſure, any number 
armed banditti ? for as ſuch maſt 
troops, not ſubject to diſcipline, 
* conſidered, The king could 


t keep native troops without , 


e mutiuy bill; but, according to 


$ doctrine, he might keep fq- 
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reign troops. - Parliament were to 
ſee the introduction of foreign 
troops with perfect tranquillity, be- 
cauſe afterwards they might, in 
right of their conſtitutional autho- 
rity, diſpute the ule*to which they 
were to be put. His lordſhip ſaid 
he did not highly approve of ar- 
guing a point with 30,000 armed 
ogicians. ; 

The. ſubſtance of lord Hawkſ- 
bury's fscech on this occaſion was 
an echo to that of lord Grenville, 
He was followed-by earl Stanhope, 
who noticed the leſs lofty terms, in 
which the preſent queſtion was agi- 


tated in that houſe than in the . 


other. It lay, his lordſhip ſaid, 
with the ſupporters of the preroga- 
tive to ſhew the law which juſtifies 
and allows ſuch an. exerciſe of the 
prerogative, He ſtated to the houſe 
the difference between ſtatute and 
common law, and contended, from 
a full conſideration of both, that 
nothing appeared in either to juſ« 


tify the exerciſe of the prerogative 


in queſtion, His lordſhip mention- 
ed the precedent of 1775, when fo- 
reign, troops had been landed to 
garriſon Port Mahon and Gibral- 
tar, and it had been found indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary to come to par- 
liament to obtain its ſanction, and 
paſs a bill for quartering theſe 
troops · ; which proved that, with - 
out the ſanction of parliament, they 
could not be kept in the kingdom. 
Precedents, his lordſhip ſaid, he 
conſidered as nothing; on that 
ground it had been contended, that 
there was no neceſſity. for a bill of 
indemnity in the preſent inſtance, 


| becauſe it was to be found, by refer- 


ence to precedent, that illegal mea - 
ſures had been employed in many 
inſtances, without any notice having 
been taken of them by parliament. 
Upon this idea miniſters might act 
as they pleaſed, for he believed 

1 there 
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there was nothing ſo bad, ſo ille- 
gal, or ſo enormous, but there 
might be found a precedent for a 
fimilar crime without its being no- 
ticed by parliament, 

Lord Carnarvon conceived the 
bringing in, or maintaining fo- 
reign troops without conſent of 
— was 5 and uncon- 
ſtitutional; but he ſaw nothing in 
the preſent caſe which called for a 
bill of indemnity.— His lordſhip 
was followed by the earl of Guild · 
ford, who, thought no argument 
of expediency could mY any de- 
viation from: the principles of the 
conſtitution, If troops could be 
thus introduced, James II. might 
have brought into this country a 
ſufficient number of French troops 
to prevent Great Britain from ever 
having enjoyed a mild government 
under the houſe of Brunſwick. On 
what ground a bill of indemnity 
was rejected, he was at a loſs to 
gueſs, It was pretty generally ad- 
mitted, that the landing of the 
Heſſian troops was — =. 
and illegal. By what milder mode 
eould the encroachment be ſet to 
rs than by ſuch a bill? With 
reſpect to what had been ſaid of 
the meſſage from the crown being 
ſufficient for the executive govern- 
ment to act upon, he — reply 


in the words of lord Coke, that 


the king's meſſage was gracious, 
but what is the law of . 9”, 
The duke of Portland thought 
landing the troops was unconſtitu- 
tional and illegal, but expreſſed his 
furprize, that none of the noble 
lords had adverted to the treaties en- 
tered into with the landgrave of 
Heſſe, which had lain upon the ta- 
bles more than twelve months; and 
in which it was expreſsly ſtipulated 
what the pay of 'the Heſfians ſhould 
be in caſe they were brought into 
this kingdom—that was a pretty 


moſt important that could be poſh 


as plaintiff and defendant, on Wi 


H AND 
long notice of the poſſibility d 


ſuch an event. | 
The marquis of Lanſdown conf 
dered the queſtion as one 'of the 


bly argued in that houſe. He cows 
ceived the diſcuſſion as no more 
dangerous than any one of their 
lordſhips conſulting a lawyer eon- 
cerning the title deeds of his eſtate 
when it was not challenged. ” Hit 
lordſhip ſaid he paid little attention 
to precedents ; they were gen 
uſed to ſerve the purpoſe of th 
who brought them forward in de 
bate, and were ſo convenient 16 
the times in which they were pro 
duced, that they often ſaw at di 
ferent conjunctures the ſame” pre 
cedents difrexdy applied. To de. 
monſtrate this, his lordſhip notice 
the ſeven years war from 1750 U 
the peace of Paris, which colt thi 
country 78 millions of money, 
when both houſes of parliament 
were unanimous in their ſentiment 
and votes during the whole of the 
war, though after the peace n 
1763, they were as unanimous i 
reprobating the ſyſtem upon which 
it proceeded. From all the prece 
dents, however, his lordſhip it 
ferred the illegality of the meaſure 
in queſtion, His lordſhip obſerch 
that this pretended right had bee 
—_— to different „ 
e king's prerogative, his pow 
of ndetina;, — . thoſe 
were powers given and acknos. 
ledged, whereas the power of i 
troducing foreign troops either 1 
time of peace or war, without tit 
conſent of parliament, never 
been given. An attempt had bes 
made to place the executive pod 
of the crown and the parliame# 


minilters built their grand ange 
ment of reſponſibility, In fbot 
they were to do what they pln 
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nd then ſay, we do not wiſh ſor 
n act of indemnĩity; if we have 
one wrong we are reſponſible. 
His lordſhip argued ſtrenuoufly in 
avour of bills of indemnity, and 
aſſerted, that in caſe of invaſion 
heſe troops could not be employed 
ritkout the ſanction of parliament. 
le made ſome remarks upon aug- 
enting the militia, and mention- 
d, in pointed terms, the danger 
f mercenaries, the bad economy 
f employing them, and the little 
eceſſity for having recourſe to 
hem, conſidering our own internal 
eſources. : | 

The duke of Bedford noticed 
nany contradictions in the preſent 
iſcuſhon, One noble lord had 
ad, miniſters had done nothing im- 
proper; therefore, why paſs a- bill 
pf indemnity ? Had minifters done 
rhat would have ſubjected them to 


e enſure or pnnifhment,. a bill of im- 
ent deachment would have been voted, 
eue the houſe, in that caſe, ought 
the ot to paſs a bill of indemnity. 
, i A noble duke had noticed, that 
1 reaties lay upon the table, ſti- 
ich ulating for the pay of Heſſians, if 


rought into the kingdom. His 
majeſty had undoubtedly the pre- 


ſur ogative of making all treaties z but 
ved he noble dnke's argument, if it 
been cant any thing, went to the enor- 
en eos length of giving the king an 
wer Pb folute power to land as many Heſ- 
hoſe 12ns as he pleaſes. A noble earl 


the earl of Carnarvon) had ſup- 


ered as a ſhallow pretext 3 a hun- 
red thouſand might as likely be 
ick as ten thouſand, nay an army 
ok the former ſize was more likely; 
and under that pretext infinite miſ- 
biefmight ariſe to the conſtitution, 
The bill was rejected by à majo- 
Fity of 77 againſt 12, and a proteſt 
4 lizned by the earls of Stanhope 
nd Radnor, Though the bill of 


* 
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poled the cafe of ſickneſs as an 
ppology, but this his grace conſi- 


> 
indemnity was thus rejected, or ra- 
ther evaded, upon what many will 
conſider as frivolous pretences, yet 
the mode in which it was diſcuſſed 
inthe houſe of lords, may be:confi- - 
dered as'a real triumph by the 
friends of the conſtitution; and 
from the debate of this day, the 
principle may fairly be couſi- 
dered as eſtabliſhed beyond the & 
power of miniſters „to ſhake; 
* THAT TO INTRODUCE FOREIGN 
TROOPS INTO ANY PART OP THE 
DOMINIONS OF (Gifar Bara, 
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TIONAL. In this, every reſpectable 
man among the peers of Great Bri- 
tain, whatever his party was, 
decidedly agreed, Such a manly 
avowal of conſtitutional principles, 
reflects the higheſt honouronthe old 
ariſtocracy of the kingdom; a 
few ſuch difcuſſions would efface + 
every prejudice: which democrati- 
cal ſpeculation has excited againſt 
them; and when we compare this 
debate with the manner in which 
the ſubje& was treated in another 
place, it ſerves effectually to illuſ. 
trate the truth of a poſition, which 
we have often laid down, that the 
lberties of Great Britain will never 
fuffer from the ancient nobility, and 
landed intereſt of the kingdom; 
but will be overturned, if ever they 
are overturned, ſolely by the influx _ 
of corrupt contractors, commiſſa- 
ries, venal ſtock-jobbers, the plun- 
derers of Aſia, aud the commercial lo- 
cuſts of Europe, into the lower houſe. 
An attention to perſpicuity com- 
pels us occaſionally to tranſgreſs 
the order of time in reporting the 
tranſactions of parliament. But 
the advantage which muſt reſult 
from - preſenting to our readers a 
complete and connected view of all 
the reaſoning which occurred upon 
one ſubject, before we venture to 
advert to another, will, we doubt 
not, plead our apology. . 5 
D 4 | On 
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On the 28th of January, Mr. 


Sheridan role to, make the motion, 
of which he had previouſly given 
notice, reſpecting what he denomi. 
' mated jobs, As it was, he ſaid, the 
firſt duty of that houſe to inquire 

into the application of the public 
money—it was the intereſt of every 


nance the inquiry, and at- no time 
could inquiry be more neceſſary. 
We had heard in the ſpeech from 
the throne information deeply inte- 
reſting to the people of Great Bri- 
tain. Very ſcon the chancellor of 
the exchequer would have to bring 
forward his budget; he feared it 
would then appear, that the ſurplus 
of the revenue ſo much boaſted of, and 
the application of it for the reduc- 
tion of our debt, would all at once be 
ſwept away, and with it would va- 
niſh that pleaſing proſpect of alle- 
 wiating the hardſhips of the people, 
by the reduction of the taxes. That 
cheering hope of reducing our 
peace eſtabliſhment, of the diminu- 
tion of our debt, and the allevia- 


tion of our burdens, which had 


year, after year been held out to 
us, would vaniſh, 
concluded to-morrow, many years 
mult. paſs before we could hope to 
be in the ſame fituation as at the 
commencement .of the war. On 
the preceding day he had uſed the 
word job as applicable to ſome part 
of the miniſter's conduct, with re- 
ſpect to certain appointments ſince 
the commencement of the war, 


The miniſter (doubtleſs. from his 


ſimplicity and innocence) did not 
feem to comprehend the word. It 
was certainly, though not very ele- 
pants very intelligible. He would 

owever explain it by ſaying, that 
wheneyer any emolument, profit, 
ſalary, or honour was conferred 
upon any perſon who had not gone 
through a public ſervice or neceſſary 
public duty, that was a job. After 


Toulon, &c. 


If peace was 


more obſervations, Mr. Sherida 
moved for an account of all the 
expences incurred by the empley. 
ment of counſel, &c. relative to the 
affairs of Tydia, in aſſiſting and ad 
viſing the board of control, fron 
the date of the board down to thy 


| preſent time. 
fair and candid miniſter to counte- 


©. An account of the ſalary now! 
enjoyed by ,— Anſtruther, el, 
as counſel for the board. 
An account of the half pay 
or penſion, or emolument in lieud 
half pay, to John Erſkine, eſq, fi 
his ſervices at Toulon, &. 
An account, in the ſame way, 
to, Joſeph Dornford, eſq. for his 
intended expedition on the coaſt a 
France. | 
„% An account of the falary 
emolument, half pay, &c. to vt 
Gilbert Elliot, for his ſervices a 
% An account of the expence i 
conſequence of the miſſion of lor 
Yarmouth to the king of Prub 
ſia, &e. | 
« An account of the ſalary 
lord Malmſbury, for his late mib 
ſion, &c.“ bens. 
The firſt motion was put and 
earricd, To the ſecond Mr, At 
ſtruther denied having any falay 
from the board of control, ans 
the motion was withdrawn. 4 
motion, for an account. of tit 
prove granted to Mr. Hayes 
ieu of the place of Welſh judgh 
was agreed to. With reſped u 
the penſions, or half-pay, granted 
to Mr. Erſkine, or any other get 
tleman employed in the commit 
ſional department at Toulon, ti 
chancellor of the exchequer latch 
that it had always been the pf 
tice for commiſſat ies to have coll 
miſſions granted them, which ew 
tled them to balf-pay, The mot 
for an account of ſalaries grail 
to Sir Gilbert Elliot was agreed! 
On moving for an account oft 
: | expenct 
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<pences attending the earl of Yar- 
mouth, &c. his lordſhip roſe and 
ſured the houſe, that he had nei - 
her demanded nor received any 
rratuity for the ſervices he un- 
Icrtook. A very warm alterca- 
ion took place on this occaſion 
tween Mr. Sheridan and the 
hancellor of the exchequer, which 
vas interrupted by Mr. Fox, and 
he motion reſpecting lord Malmſ- 
bury paſſed, Mr. Sheridan added 


o theſe a motion for an account of 


he expenditure of the ſums of 


o00l. and 11,000l. granted laſt 
eſlons to defray the expences of 
he India board. of control, which 
vas agreed to. Theſe accounts 
xcre laid before the houſe Janua 
ziſt, when the earl of Yarmout 
learly evinced the perfect di/inte- 
«ledneſs which peculiarly marked 
is miſſion, | ; 
On the 25th of January lord Ar- 
len brought forward a motion for a 
upply of 85,000 ſeamen, includ- 
ng 12,115 marines for the ſervice 
dt the preſent year. Mr. Fox 
ole, not, he ſaid, to oppoſe the 
notion, for if we muſt have war, 
| was neceſſary to proſecute it with 
igour, but he thought ic proper 
o inquire into the conduct of the 
ar. On the motion for the ad- 
irels to his majeſly, it had been 
ated by an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
undas) that the exertions of the 
avy had never been better con- 
ucted, particularly reſpecting con- 
'0Ys. - Theſe aſſertions, Mr. Fox 
aid, he had heard with conſiderable 
ealouſy and diſtruſt; he had ſince 
aken pains to inveſtigate the buſi- 
els, and the reſult had been unfa- 
vurable. The Baltic fleet had all 
deen in danger of being captured, 
ad 16 or 17 had heen taken into 
orway ; whether or not they were 
ondemned, was another. queſtion. 


The bee ek ſailed under the 
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convoy of one ſhip only, the Se- 
vern, 3 that be ed was 
unfir for ſea. That. part of the fleet 
deſtined for Great Britain had been 
ſaved, only becauſe there was no- 
thing to. oppoſe it; of that part 
deſtined for Spain and Portugal, 
ſome were captured. Mr. Fox in- 
quired whether a whole fleet was 
not ready to ſail from the Weſt In- 
dies about the 15th of May, which 
was compelled to wait for a convoy 
till the 23d of Auguſt. He ſtated 
the loſs _ muſt mo been conſe- 

uently ſuſtairied, and the riſque of 
the ſea at that time of the year; 
and that in conſequence of the de- 
lay in convoy for ſome ſhips in the 
Mediterranean, there was. a litiga 
tion between the Engliſh and Ita» 
lian merchants about receiving the 

oods, Another thing not very 

attering to the pride of Engliſh- 

nen was, that fix French "frigates 


had been maſters of the channel for 


a conſiderable time, and had, as he 
was informed, taken 26 fail of very 
valuable prizes. A. fleet Jeſtined 
for the Welt Indies had been de: 
tained by the rumour of a French 
fleet being out, and this at a time 
when we were aſſured every thing 
was, protected. Theſe circumſtances 
he thought neceſſary to ſlate to the 
houſe, as grounds for his jealouſy . 
and diſtruſt of the information re- 
ceived from the miniſters, on 
the opening of the, ſeſſion, - Ad- 
mitting, however, all that had 
been ſaid reſpeftipg the naval ſer- 
vice having been as well performed 
during this as any preceding war, 
was it NE 1 Great Bri- 
tain, in the plenitude of her power, 
ſhould be equal in her navy to 
what ſhe had been on former occa- 
fiogs ? Was it wonderful, that after 
having deprived France of a great 
part of her navy. we ſhould be after- 
wards able to protect dare at 
| | a, 
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fea, and do what was done in the 
gear 1778, when we contended with 
rance; Spain, and Holland united ? 
He had, however, made ſome in- 
uiries, and the reſult was, that he 
doubted whether more of our ſhips 


were taken in 1778, when we con- 


tended with thoſe powers, than we 
had loſt ſince the commencement 
of the preſent war. Mr, Fox read a 
 Ratement, taken from Lloyd's Liit, 
of the veſſels captured from the 1t 
of February 1793, to the 1| of 
February 1794; from which it ap- 
peared, that there was a balance of 
94 ſhips in favour of the French, 
againſt all the combined powers. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
confined himſelf to the conſidera- 
tion, whether any material negle& 
bad been manifeſted, and whether 
any ſhips had been taken for want 
of ſufficient convoy. We could not 


cover the ſeas with our fleet, nor 


be ſecure againſt the inclemency of 
the ſeaſon, The obſervations he ap- 
2 to the Baltic fleet, but did not 

ate whether any had been loſt. If 
any of the Quebec fleet were taken, 
it muſt be after they ſeparated from 
the convoy. He mentioned ſeveral 
cauſes which might prevent the 
failing of a convoy at a particular 
time; but theſe, he did «not con- 
ceive, appeared in the preſent caſe. 
The delay reſpecting the Mediter- 
ranean fleet was on account of the 
neceſſit of making inquiry into 
the force of the enemy. Notwith- 
ſtanding the circumſtance of ſix 
French frigates remaining fix days 
in poſſeſſion of the channel, he 
thought our fucceſs on the whole 
exceeded the moſt ſanguine expec- 
tations, When the intelligence of 
the French being in the channel ar- 
rived, our fleet had returned to re- 
fit, and the French, who had aban- 
doned their foreign poſſeſſions, 
might eaſily concentrate their force 


we had a large fleet; yet, with i 


to any partieular object. We ba 
a ſuperior force to the Frendy 
though they had ſo much the flat 
of us 55 the beginning of the wa; 
We had protected, and ſaſch 
brought home, our Eaft and Wa 
India trade, and made great exe 
tions in the Mediterranean, wher 


this, we had fifty ſhips of the line 
He noticed that we had given ads 
cifive blow to the French maritime 
power at Toulon, and had blocke 
up the whole of the Meditertauen 
till this was effected. We hat 
been ready for action, but the ens 
my had never met us; if «thef 
wiſhed not to engage us, the faul 
was not ours. After having beet 
long out in hopes of meeting tben 
it became neceſſary to return, au 
then they collected their force int 
one point, and had a temporary ſi 

riority. With reſpect to obtaib 
ing information of the proceeding 
in France; Mr. Pitt aſſerted that i 
was very difficult. | 

Admir:1 Gardner gave an av 
count of ſeveral convoys which hat 
protected ſhips of great value; and 
mentioned, that the whole of tit 
victualling fleet from Ireland 
_— one ſhip, had ſafely # 
rived. 

Mr. Fox admitted that the Bak 
tic fleet was ſeparated from tit 
convoy, which was the cireut 
ſtance of which he complained, al 
inſiſted that 16 ſail were actuuly 
taken, Much had been faid ofoif 
E ſucceſs; the hon. gentlemm 

ad forgotten that we had ny # 
lies—if ever there was a time V 
we might-expe& complete | ey 
tion to our commerce, and dec! 


ſuperiority, this was the pen 


That we had a decided ſu 

in our navy, he not only 2 
but aſſerted that no circu 
however diſcdvantageousy 


= 


KL 


nder the French ſuperior to us at 
a. He maintained, that none of his 
yiections were fully anſwered, nor 
is it proved that any thing he had 
ated was not true. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
gain replied and ſaid, that the aid 
f our naval allies had not been of 
ich a nature, as to diſengage an 
art of our own naval force. Hol- 
nd was fo wa engaged, that we 
ad her trade to protect. The naval 
ertions made by Spain, though 
ery conũderable, did not allow us 
concentrate our force at home, If 
e had not ſent a fleet ſuperior to 


rranean, the important advantages 
cruing from the ſurrender of 
oulon would not have been ob- 
ained. | 

Mr. Sheridan ſtated that Toulon 
ad been taken not in conſequence 
f the loyalty of the inhabitants, 


on. zentleman (Mr. Dundas) had 


nceicſs ſtate in which Halifax had 
en left, and ſaid there were 4020 
en to defend it. A letter from a 
erſon in whom he could confide, 
ated Halifax, Dec. 5th, ſtated, 


eans of defence, and was in a ſtate 
{ the utmoſt alarm. A converſa- 
on enſued, in which the chancel- 
r of the exchequer ind admiral 
ardner ſupported the adequacy 
{the force at Halifax. The reſo- 
tion for the $5,000 ſeamen was 
preed to, c | 
On the firſt reading of the re- 
ort of the committee of ſupply, a 
dag converſation took place be- 
en the ſpeakers in the former 
toate, and with the uſual effect, 
t of each party appearing more 
dey attached to their reſpec- 
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hat of the French into the Medi- 


ut of force and famine. ' A right- 


ontradicted the ſtatement of a no- 
le lord (earl Wycombe) of the de- 


hat the trade from thence had 
o protection, that-it poſſeſſed no 


59 
tive opinions. Mr. feeretgry Dun- 
das e ſtrongly in favour f 
the ſuperiority of the exertiony 
during the preſent war, and ad- 
yerted to the fituation of Halifax, 
to prove thg ſtrength of which, be 
read ſeveral letters, Heftated, that 
4000 militia could be brought to- 
gether there at a few hours notice 
that 9160 were in the ſettlement, 
all animated with loyalty and'a de- 
teſtation of French principles that 
ſome of them were men of 100l, 
r annum and upwards. He con- 
traſted this report with the letter 
read by Mr. Sheridan. | 
Mr. Sheridan vindicated the let- 
ter he had read on a former night, 
from the charge of being anony- 
mous; and contendęd, that from 
the letters juſt produced, it appear - 
ed that there were no fortiſications, 
nor was the aplony in any adequate 
ſtate of defence previous to the 
27th of Auguſt. He noticed, that 
the laſt letter produced by the bon. 
ſecretary was dated Nov. qth; his 
was dated Dec. 7th, and he wiſhed” 
to know whether minifters had re- 
ceived no letters fince, and if fo, 
from what cauſe that proceeded. 
The right hon. gentleman had' 
ſtated that yooo militia were in 
Nova Scotia, that 4000 of them 
were collected in Halifax, but had 
allowed that they had till their 
exerciſe to learn, being freeholders. 
and merchants. He averred, that 
whatever might be the individual 
exceptions to the contrary, the ge- 
— opinion was, that the trade 


* 
I 


and commerce of this country had 


not met with adequate protection 
from the admiralty. 1 
Earl Wycombe profeſſed himſelf 
aſtoniſhed at the great exertions 
which, according to the ſtatement 
of Mr. Dundas, had been made to 
eſtabliſh a militia in Nova Scotia. 
He confidered, however, the keep- 
0g 
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ing it up as highly detrimental to 
the induſtry and proſperity of the 
colony. His lordſhip repreſented 
the effects of obliging the quakers, 
the molt uſeful and induſtrious part 
of the inhabitants, to quit their ſi- 
tuation, and ſtated the inconve- 
nieney and loſs of ſending negroes 
thence to Sierra Leone. Admiral 
Gardner and captain Berkley ftre- 


nuouſly contended in favour of the 


fuſficiency of the * convoys, and 
their aſſertions were ſupported. by 
Mr. Dundas. Mr. Vaughan, how- 


ever, with his uſual ability and 


commercial knowledge, aſſerted that 
the merchants in general held a 


language relative to the convoys 


directly the reverſe of their ſtate- 
ments. The ſupply was agreed to 
after the uſual forms. 

Mr. Pitt moved in the commit- 


tee of ſupply, that the treaty be- 


tween his Britannic majeſty and 


the king of Sardinia be referred to 


the ſaid committee, Mr, Fox ſaid 


he conſidered this treaty as one 


which his duty to his conſtituents did 
not allow him to aſſent to, with- 


out fame obſervations, and a ſatiſ- 


factory anſwer to thoſe obſerva- 
tions. He had never conceived 


that it was wiſe to enter into a 
treaty by which we were to receive 


nothing, and to-give every thing. 


When he looked at the treaty, he 


ſhould have ſuppoſed that the king 
of Sardinia poſſeſſed the power to 
put into our poſſeſſion the port of 
Nice, or to afford us an eaſy paſ- 
ſage through Savoy into France; 
but on the contrary he found the 
king of Sardinia had loſt both Nice 


and Savoy, before we entered into 


any negociation on the ſubject. 
The aſſiſtance of the king of Sar- 
dinia. might be uſeful in the proſe. 
cution of the war, but in obtaining 
aſſiſtance, we ought to eſtimate 
what we gave, as well as what was 


to be given. By this treaty th 


wreſted from him, while we wen 


we might be reduced to purchaſt 


. vantageous to us, whenever we did 


king of Sardinia was bound only ig 
maintain 50,020 men for the de 
fence of his own territories ; auf 
conformably to this, he had ng 
given the leaſt aſſiſtance to the ro 
aliſt party in France. On; ou 
part what did we engage to pet 
form ? Not only to pay a ſubſidyd 
200,000], a year, but to reſtore u 
the king of Sardinia all thoſe te- 
ritories which the French hal 


fitting by and boaſting of our- new 
tralty. Mr, Fox obſerved, that 
in the viciſſitudes of human aſſain 


peace by great ſacrifices on our pat 
in order to make theſe „ 
* For the ſake of argumeit 

e would admit, that the reſtorts 
tion of Savoy'was neceſſary to the 
balance of Europe; but it woll 
have been more honourable and a& 


make peace, to have inſiſted on thi 
reſtoration as a preliminary. Mr, 
Fox ſtrongly ridiculed the idea d 
paying a man to defend. his ou 
territory, and aſſerted the compte 
tency of the houſe to refuſe tit 
ratification of treaties, 


Mr. Powis appealed to formertre» WP 5” 
ties, to prove that the treaty in queb = 


tion wasnot unprecedented—whch 
by the treaty of 1704, in which K 
obtained the acceſſion of the king 


aſat 
0 an. 
oule 


af Sardinia to the grand alliance 

the war then was of a nature ſim- — 
lar to the preſent. He ftronglf , 8 
reprobated the French, and woul 0 4 
ſay, let every man who can furnill * 
money, furniſh money—let er = 
man who canurniſh a ſhirt, furnil * 
a ſhirt. In a war of defence, aſl "oy 


ance was to be obtained where 


and however it could be had ; and 155 | 
thoſe from whom we received al PM; 


ance were to be aſſiſted in retum. 


The ſubſidy granted to the king BF" 
The ubſidy granted to 1 
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ardinia was for the general pur- 
ſes of the war, and, if he was not 
taken, the Sardinian traops ſent 
Toulon were held to be paid for 
y the ſubſidy. x? 

Mr. Ryder entered very fully into 


entioned the importance of the aſ- 
{tance of Sardinia in preventing 
e French from poſſeſſing theme 
dees of the country of the Mila- 
eſe, and thence drawing ſupplies, 
hich might enable, them to over- 
in the Italian ſtates. He ſtated 
at the exertions of the king of 
ardinia had occaſioned a very im- 
ortant diverſion of the French 
es, and that it was our duty to 


noble him to defend himſelf effec- 


as, whether 290,000]. was too 
urge a ſum—but would it be con- 


ul ended that we ſhould rather force 
Fi e king of Sardinia to be ſubſi- 
are by other powers? He noticed 
ae extreme ſcantineſs of his reve- 
Mi. nes, and his troops not over- 


harged with military ſpirit. By 
he treaty of 1703 we paid 


. 
, ocol. for keeping up only 
the 5,000 men, and 1n 1743 we paid 


he ſum now ſtipulated for only 


ret „oo; we had now 592,000, He 
ueb Wn itted that ſupplies for carrying 
ben n the war muſt bear hard upon the 
\ of aſantry, but it was a applicable 


o any other war as this. No man 
ould have obje&ed to adding 
090 ſeamen to the 85,000 alrea- 


de granted; yet the ſubſidy to 
ould he king of Sardinia did not ex- 
-nil ed that -expence, and the aſſiſt- 
very ce obtained by it was much more 
«nh ltectual, Mr. Ryder contended, 
l- whatever might be the event 
en f the war, our ipulations to the 


ng of Sardinia did not militate 


{iſ gainſt our intereſts. 
um, 1 Mr. Grey vindicated Mr. Fox 
_ om the charge advanced againſt 


« account of former treaties, and 


ally, The queſtion in debate 
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him by Mr, Powis, of having called 
the treaty an unprecedented one. 
But had he uſed that epithet, he 
ſaid, he muſt hear many more cir- 
cumſtances than had been ſtated, 
before he could think that the epi- 
thet did not apply, as well as the 
epithets abſurd and iniquitous. Mr. 
rey contended, that ſo far were 
the precedents alluded to fimilar to 
the preſent occaſion, that the treaty 
of 1703 was concluded with the 
king of Sardihia when he was in 
actual alliancè witk France, and 
theſe terms were the pride of break - 
ing it. In default of other argu- 
ments, the favourite topic was re- 
ſorted to, which, as had been juſtly 
ſaid, made men's paſſions inſtruct 
their reaſon;” the houſe was told 
that the anarchy of France was 
more dangerous than the ambition 
of Louis XIV. On concluding 
the treaty of Worms, the king of 
Sardinia was engaged in war, and 
had loſt part of his dominions. To 
this treaty the queen of Hungary, 
our ally, was a party. Did it ap- 
pear. that our preſent allies were 
2 in the preſent treaty? If, 
owever, the precedent was apt, 
did the concluding of a bad 'treaty - 
formerly juſtify concluding a bad 
treaty now? It was ſomething 
fingular that thoſe miniſters, who 
faw Savoy taken from the king of 
Sardinia, and who, after it was 
taken, had boaſted of their neutras © 
lity, and had been ready to treat 
with the French without ny 
it, as was evident from the correſ- 
pondence between Lord Grenville 
and Mon Chauyelin, now come 
forward and talk of its importance, 
Mr. Canning, in his maiden 
ſpeech (according to the techni- 
cal language of the houſe), ſaid, 
there were but two poſſible objec- 


tions to the treaty in queition : the 
firſt, that under all exiſting circum- 
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ſtances it ought not to have been 
made; the other, that on compar- 
ing it with fimilar treaties it muſt 
be deemed bad. Upon the firſt he 
had not, heard any gentleman at- 
tempt to rely. With reſpect to the 
ſecond, he had been at ſome pains 
in comparing the paſt and the pre- 
ent treaty, but was unable to diſ- 
cover the defects ſo ſtrongly in- 
fiſted on. He gave up the treaty 
of Worms, but mentioned the 
treaty of 1758 between this coun- 
try and the king of Pruſſia, who 
was ſubſidized by us to.the amount 
of 670,000 per annum, on the 
ground that he was on all ſides op- 


preſſed by enemies, whom, in ap- 


pearance, he was unable to reſiſt ; 
and that his overthrow would be 
deſtructive to the balance of power 
in Europe. This, he contended, 


was an inſtance directly in point, 
both in principle and fact. Mr. 


Canning juſtified the vote he meant 


to give on this occaſion, by recapi- 
tulating the arguments of the laſt 


ſeſſion in favour of the war. Had 


it not- been for the war, he ſaid, 
fome correſponding revolution ſo- 
ciety might poſſibly have been ſit- 
ting on the benches of that houſe, 
or, inſtead of debating on a treaty 
of alliance, might have been de- 
bating on the means of raiſing a 
forced loan, demanded by ſome 
proconſular deputy from the French 
convention. | 
The reſolution for allowing bis 
majeſty to make good his treaty 
with the king of Sardinia paſſed 
without a divif 
of the exchequer then moved two 
reſolutions, to allow his majeſty 
4,500,000l, for the preſent year, by 


loan on exchequer bills, which were 


put and carried. 


reſolved itſelf into a committee of 


ſupply, and lord Arden moved, that 


their operations then and now, add 


benefit we were to expect from ou 


for us ten times the force of ar 


ion. The chancellor 


und the great baſis of its reſoures 


that commerce? Our navy. Ther 
On the 3d Feb. the houſe again 


558,0211. ſhould be granted to | tma 
majeſty for the ordinaries of tif 
navy, and that 647, 3 10l. be gran rm) 
for defraying the expences of by CCA 
ing ſhips of war, over and above thi 
ſum allowed for wear and tz 
which was agreed to. The ſeem 
tary at war then called the an 
tion of the houſe to the ſubject ent 
the army. He repreſented the u 


common exertions which had bet 00] 


employed to increaſe the troq 
and ſtated that the greateſt numbe wh 
of men raiſed in any one year, du 
ing the war of 1756, and dug 
the American war, ad not amoui 12 
ed to more than 22,000 men; hi 
that in the ſpace of one year, tht 
whole time of the preſent war, 
the addition of new corps of carl 
marching regiments, guards, & * 
37,165 men had been raiſed. M 
concluded by moving, ** that tl 
land forces for the Euter of t 
current year do conſiſt of 60,0 * 
men, including 3382 invalids.” 
The motion was oppoſed by 
Huſſey. The honourable ſecretary nn 
he ſaid, had ſtated the comparatit 
exertions in raiſing” troops dum 
the preſent and former wars; It 
could have wiſhed he had flatei 


would have rejoiced to hear whit 


He cot» 


reſent miktary force. 
- p ſhips hal 


ceived that a 
land operation. He wiſhed mile 
ſters had ſtated ſome inducemen 
for this augmentation; but count! 
gentlemen would recollect that tn 
iſland was encompaſſed with { b 


was commerce. What was likely 
to extend that revenue, and in 


were now muſtered between 75 
76,000 men; and if we could 
ford to augment any part of ti 

= armamei 
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rmament, why not make this 
00,0002 He complimented the 
rmy, but did not think, on this 
ceaſion, their utmolt. exertions 
ould be beneficial to Great Bri- 
ins | 

Major Maitland conceived, that 
he cxertions of an army, pru- 
ently planned and directed, might 
e beneficial to this country. More 
oops were ſaid to be now em- 
loyed than in the Ameriean war; 
ut the queſtion to be conſidered 
as the manner of raiſing them, 
nd in what ſervices they were af- 
rwards employed. If more levy 
10ney was expended than on for- 
er occaſions, there was an end of 
I the merit of raiſing men. In 
ating the numbers at preſent em- 
loyed, he wiſhed the military ope- 
tions of the campaign had been 
lio ſtated, and what the forces 
ad tocontend with, He believed 
would then be found that we were 
ghting againit that for which 


M. ilitary proweſs is not a match: 
unte was no military ſkill that 
tint ould alter ſentiraent or eradicate 
urin pinion. Before he conſented to 
le more money out of the poc- 
' 4 . g 6 

* ets of his conſtituents, it was right 
u conſider whether miniſters had 


ready made a good uſe of that 
hey had in their hands; whether 
hey had not employed a ſmall force 
here great force was indiſputably 
cellary, and employed great force 


ent. Leaving out of the queſtion 
hat had been the conduct of our 
lies, who however he was ready 
o prove, were at this time in a 
much worſe ſtate than at the com- 


rt 

like encement of the campaign; he 

creat 1d confine himſelf to thie ope- 

Thee ons of Britiſh troops, upon 

TT War of which he contended 
ld a ſe had completely failed. This 

f the dure he meant not to affix ei- 

med 


here ſmall would have been ſuffi- 


4 


ther to the generals, officers, or 
men, but to the miſconduct of mi- 
nĩiſtry. The major contended that 
8 which followed the em- 
barkation of the guards for Holland 
by the reef of Williamſtadt could 
not be attributed to the wiſdom 
and foreſight of miniſters, for as it 
was a detenſive meafure, no pre- 
vious plan could be adopted to in- 
ſure ſucceſs. Their ſucceſs at Va- 
lenciennes was owing to their num- 
ber and that of the allies, and, con- 
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ſidering their numbers and the 


time, there was nothing wonder- 
ful.in what was achieved, When 
they came to act ſeparately and 
without the allies, as they did be- 
fore Dunkirk, the conſequence was 
diſgrace ; and he attributed the ſe- 
ries of diſaſters during the ſubſe- 
quent part of the d to ſe- 
22 the armies, for the pur- 
poſe of undertaking that unfortu- 
nate ſiege. He paid ſeveral com- 
pliments to the duke of York, 
whom he conſidered as in no reſpe& 
blameable for the miſcarriage, 
which was ſolely to be attribut- 
ed to miniſters. The taking of 
Dunkirk was certainly deſirable, 
but the plan was ill contrived. He 
underſtood that when the duke 
came there in expectation of the 
requiſite ſupplies being forwarded, - 
many eſſential requifites were want- 


ing. Our diſaſters at Dunkirk was 


the fignal for rallying throughout 
Dinos. Fhe — — our 
failure at this place was the defeat 
of the prince of Saxe Cobourg at 
Maubeuge. With reſpect to Tou- 
lon, we had got it by treaty, and 
loſt it by force of arms. How did 
this prove a military advantage ? 
We Fer Toulon by promiſes to 
the French there; we loſt their 
confidence by betraying them. Mi- 
niſters ſent a force there inſufficient 
to keep it; we were faithleſs to our 


bs.” 
L » 
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truſt, and the only thing done was 


creating a ſtaff, and yg all 
the expenſive part of a military 
eſtabliſhment. If Toulon was of 
the conſequence it had formerly 
been ſtated, why was the expedi- 
tion under Sir Charles Grey ſuf- 
Fered to be diverted from its pre- 
ſervation? After the capture of 

eneral O'Hara, general Dundas 

ad ſtated the doubtſulneſs of hold- 
ing Toulon without the poſſeſſion 
of. the heights, which yet they 
were unable to preſerve for want of 
troops, The expedition under Sir 
Charles Grey was deferred by re. 
peated interruptions and delays, till 
at length it ſet forward in ſo dange- 
rous and boiſterous a ſeaſon, that 
by the laſt accounts it was ſeen 
with only one man of war, a fri- 
gate, and three tranſports. With 
reſpect to the expedition under the 

— of Moira, it had ended as his 
hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan) had 
ſaid on a former night, in an inva- 
fion of this country by a troop of 
Heſſians. In the Weſt Indies a ſi- 
milar ſcene of miſconduct and mis- 
fortune met his view. Our expe- 


dition againſt St. Lucia had failed. 
The taking of St. Domingo was 


the effect of negociation, not of 
military exertion. 
taken, which was the more deſpi- 
cable, as it had been poſſeſſed be- 


fore by the Britiſh, and had many 


Britiſh inhabitants. The expedi- 
tion to Martiaico had completely 
failed, and. that by an inadequate 
plan, which on the part of mi- 
niſters had been ſhamefully exe- 
cuted. Whether he looked at home 
or abroad, he ſaw every effort of 
miniſtry tending to the diſhonour 
and diſcredit of the country, He 
did not however oppoſe the ſupply 
of troops required, but could by 


no means approve of the. mode in 


which they were applied to the ſer- 
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that purpoſe. 


* likewiſe 151, per man was allowel 


of commiſſions. This added an un- 


'Tobago was 


buted to them alone. ' 


vice of the country. The maj 

ſaid he had hoped that the money 
to be levied for the purpoſe of wa 
would have been ſtrictly applied to 
But how could he, 
when additional burdens were in- 
vitable, approve of ſo large a ſun 
as 100,000l. expended for the mul. 
tiplication of barracks within the 
kingdom, a meaſure which he 
probated as dangerous and impolj 
tic. By the A now adopted, 


for raiſing troops, of this 51, vn 
ſuppoſed to be paid by government, 
the remainder aroſe from the ſale: 


neceſſary number of officers, 
men whoſe - ſervices deſerved het 
ter were ſuperſeded, unleſs they 
could raiſe money to purchaſe that 
to which their ſervices gave them: 
claim. This was cenfurable, be- 
cauſe it was unconſtitutional to 
raiſe troops without the expreh 
conſent of parliament ; and if eco 
nomy was the object, miniſters ha 
better regard the long liſt of uſclel 
laces that might be ſold. The 
{t point he meant to. advert to 
was the unprecedented expence d 
the ſtaff, exceeding that of any 
other ſtaff in the moſt brilliant pe 
riod of the Britiſh annals. | 
amounted at preſent to 97,000 
per annum, a ſum exceeding bf 
30,0001. a period when. the war 
this country was guided by the late 
lord Chatham. From all this be 
inferred, that miniſters were lavilt 
and improvident of the public mo 
ncy, that they were inadequate 10 
the guidance of the public forch 
and that all the misfortunes during 
the laft compargh were to be atin 


Mr. Jenkinſon ſaid, that if tt 
war was to be conſidered as fc 
ceſsful, it was to be taken as fff 
md facie evidence of merit in 


, whom this ſucceſs was owing; 
ut if otherwiſe, ſtill miniſters were 
ot to be deemed culpable, unleſs 
ecific charges of neglect or in- 
apacity could be made out againſt 
hem. We hud employed 10,000 
ore men than at any other period 
f the ſame length; this proved 
at miniſters had been attentive to 
e public force, Mr. Jenkinſon 
indicated the conduct of the ſiege 
f Dunkirk. The diviſion of the 
lied armies was neceſſary, as at 
e ſame time that Dunkirk was 
tacked, there were ſeveral other 
laces to be attended to: As to 
e time when the diviſion of the 
mies took place, that muſt ap- 


> been delayed to a later period, 
hopes of ſucceſs mult have been 
ecluded by the low and marſty 
uation of the place,. which ren- 
red it inacceſſible when the rains 
t in. He could anſwer for it; 
at no remonſtrance from the 
mmanders had ever occurred, 
ting, that in a military point of 
ew the ſiege of Dunkirk ſhould 
t have been undertaken, qr was 
practicable 3 had this been the 
le, the cabinet never would have 
bought of it. Mr. Jenkinſon 
:nplimented the duke of York; 
bo had done all that could be 
me, Was ſucceſs to be always 
pected? Our ſecond object was 
e capture of Queſnoy 4 we took 
at, and we failed to take Dun- 
k. With reſpe& to the ord- 
nce, he believed it was expreſsly 


lent till the arrival of the army 
Dunkirk, leſt it ſhould fall into 
e bands of the enemy. In con- 
vence the attack was unſucceſs- 
but the effect of the ſiege 
fre was highly favourable to the 
neral cauſe, by drawing away 


: troops from the Rhine and 
794. 
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ar equally juſtifiable. Had the at- 


ured by the commander not to 
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Moſelle, in order to relieve Dun- 
kirk. The plan reſpecting Mar- 
tinico and Guadaloupe was certain- 
ly a good one; at that time we had 
reaſon to apprehend they were in 
the power of the ariſtocratic party. 
Before the arrival of the troops 
the democratic party had gained 
the aſcendancy, We had in fact 
been betrayed, and treachery could 
not be foreſeen or guarded againſt; 
Toulon was certainly an object to 
us ; but depending, as there was 
realon to do, upon the aſſiſtance of 
the royaliſt party in France, mi- 
niſters were juſtifiable for thinking 
that an additional force might be 
better employed in the Weſt In- 
dies. The reaſon why the expedi- 
tion under the earl of Moira did 
not take place, was owing to the 
negligence of the royaliſts in not 
endeavouring to gain poſſeſſion of the 
ſea - ports, previous to which it was im- 
poſſible to ſend a ſufficient force to 
that country to give any hopes of 
ſucceſs. Captain Berkeley ltated, 
that if his information was right, 
the ordnance for the ſiege of Dun- 
kirk was required to be at the place 
of deſtination between the 2 it and 
24th of Auguſt, and it actually ar- 
rived, on the 24th. VOY: 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
ſtated in reply to Mr. Huſſey, that 
a naval war would prove ingſſica · 
cious, becauſe it would not bring 
that immediate preſſure upon the 
enemy, which was neceſſary to at 
celerate the proſped of peace. Mere 
naval exertions are not ſuſſicient 
againſt a country not poſſeſſing the 
command of the fea, nor formi- 
dable from its maritime power; a 
country which is ſatisfied volunta- 
rily to annihilate its own commeree. 
He ſtated the grounds of the war 
to be the encroachments made by 
the French on the adjacent powers. 
To prevent their attaining ſuch an 
— extent. 
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extent of territory and of coaſt as 
they aimed at, was as much an 
22 with Great Britain as wi 
uſtria; but could this be effected 
with a naval force? Even the fai- 
lure in the laſt campaign, which 
et he would prove on the whole 
fad been ſucceſsful to this country, 
afforded the ftrongeſt reaſon for the 
addition of our land forces. All 
theſe failures arofe from the want 
of a ſufficient force, We had to 
contend not only with an army but 
an armed nation, If, as an hen. 
gentleman had inſinuated, there 
was reaſon to doubt whether any 
force could enſure ſucceſs, our 
condition was defperate indeed. But 
if this country had not loſt its cou- 
rage and its hopes, they would 
look forward with confidence to 
thoſe greater exertions, which we 
had it yet in our power to make, 
If, with all the difficulties and dif- 
advantages under which we la- 
boured at the commencement of the 
war, we achieved a certain de 
of ſuceeſs- in the firſt campaign, 
might we not entertain much bet- 
ter proſpects from the iſſue of a 
fecond ? An hen. gentleman had 
aſſerted that we were in a worſe 
fituation at the end than at the 
commencement of the campaign. 
The fact was, that the Nether- 
lands were reſtored to the dominion 
of- Auſtria. Holland, at that time 
invaded, was now protected by 
{trong arnites, and the combined 
armies in poſſeſſion of ſeveral forti- 
fied towns belonging to the ene- 
my. We were driven, he ſaid, into 
war with a diminiſhed peace eſta- 
bliſhment ; we had now 85, ooo 
ſeamen voted, of whom 75, ooo 
were muſtered ; the army was aug- 
- mented by . 30,000 men, and we 
had in our pay a conſiderable: num- 
ber of auxiliary troops. All this 
cn moſt flattering proſpect 
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the vice of the illuſtrious commander 


of ſucceſs. 'The ſiege of Dunkirk 


was not undertaken againſt the ad 


who conducted it, and, though a 
important object, was not ſo mud 
ſo as to ſuperſede other operation, 
He had no objection to meet every 
inquiry reſpecting his advice a 


this ſubject. No exertion reſped-BM.. 
ing the ordnance had been omittti ¶ ue 
the true cauſe of the retreat wa , 
that the covering army was att (.: 
ed by ſuch a fuperior force Mead 
could not be reſiſted. Reſpect R., 
the conduct of the war in ohe 2c 
parts, what could mintiters «ic 
more than they had done with t uſt 
force they had at their commande. 
A force had been ordered for Tow ol! 
lon, which had been thought ſul 
cient, and it would not have beg ief 
juſtifiable to forego the expedia tri 
under fir Charles Grey; this forg D 
had been ſince diminiſhed, but ſu oven 
as it remained it was thought ul 
quate to the fervice for which i aint 
ſent. The capture of Toulon h on 
been highly bonourable to Mong 
country, and the evacuation aint 
ducted in ſuch a manner 2s V of 
highly creditable to the Biuret 
name. Reſpecting the force! t to 
der the earl of Moira, it was \ the 
to diſcuſs the merits of an expe vie 
tion which had been only project 1 
and was now laid aſide. all 
Sir James Murray, in reply: it 1 
captain Berkeley, ſtated, that e nat 
ordnance for the ſiege of DunkWabit 
ought to have arrived between Mees u. 
20th and 22d Auguſt, and did ercd 
reach till the 26th or 27th. By queſ 
diſpoſitions made after the re. 
the French were repulſed at I of 
Menin was retaken, and $823 
Flanders ſaved, _ on 
Mr. Fox obſerved, that we orin, 
poſſible to ſpeak with levity itte 
fituation of Europe, which ir co 
conſidered as highly diſaſtron dogh 


[it treat 


zould congratulate the houſe on a 
ampaign, with which all parties 
paged in it were pleaſed. We 


> did the French that of theirs, 
ſe applauded the evacuation of 
oulon; the French celebrated that 
ent by public ſpectacles. We 
ad however ſeeu little ſucceſs and 
uch defeat. The latter part of 
e campaigu had been uniformly 
nſucceſsful, and the early part; in- 
eadof conducting to new ſucceſſes, 
ad only led to diſaſter and diſ- 
Wace ; he therefore auguted ill of 
he future, as every rational man 
uſt augur. The reſponſibility in 


jeſe caſes, he conceived, lay 


[ow olly with miniſters. He knew 
fußt whether the commander in 
beet ief of the allied troops, or the 11+ 
wa trious prince who commanded 


Dunkirk, approved or diſap- 
ped the expedition; but if it 
ould appear to be undertaken 
ainſt the judgment of ſuch pro- 
flional men, it would form a 
oug aggravation of the charge 
ain miniſtry. The chancel- 
of the exchequer had ſaid; 
at the defence of Toulon was 
t to ſuperſede the expedition 
the Welt Indies, In one point 
view the defence. of Toulon 
paramount to the capture 
all the Weſt India iſlands, 
it was to preſerve the faith of 
nation, ſolemnly pledged to the 
abitants; who had put them- 


een es under our protection. We 
lid crc Toulon by treaty, not by 
By queſt, as the ally of Lows 
ret II. in conjunction with the 
Laß es of Spain, to whom the place 
1 8 253 much ſurrendered as to us j 


on the expreſs condition of 


weſt toring to the inhabitants who 
7 all nitted us, what they called 
hich r conſtitution of 1989.3” al- 
rowh gh he heard that the part of 
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tolled the ſucceſs of our armies, . 


ireaty to which he alluded had 
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been broken by our ſubſequent pro- 
clamations. We got poſſeſſion of 
the ſnips and ſtores in truſt for out 
ally Louis XVII. aud after that, to 
boaſt of deſtroying them as the 
ſhips of an enemy, was a perver- 
ſion of terms, He admitted, that 


when they could not be defended; 


we had a right to deſtroy them, or, 
what wa Fr better, to bring them 
away, ih order to prevent their 
falling into the hands of thoſe who 
were the enemies of Louis XVII. 
But this was to be lamented as 4 
misfortune, more eſpecially if any, 
conſiderable part of them did fall 
into the hands of his enemies; not, 
vaunted as an inſtance, of extraordi - 
ry ſucceſs. Let miniſters hold to 
Louis XVII. or his repreſentatiye, 
it he had any; let them hold to the 
French royalifla the langitage they 
held to the houſe, of preferring an 
expedition to the Weſt Indies tg 
the defence of Toulon: let them 
ſay, * We have got poſſeſſion of 
a port and a fleet in truſt for you; 
but we muſt take your Weſt India 
iſlands for ourſelves; we cannot 
attempt the one without endan 
gering the other; and we oye 
taking what we mean to keep at a 
events, to defending what we muſt 
reſtore to you, when reinſtated on 
the throne of your anceſtors ;* and 
Tee with what cordiality and grati- 
tude it would be received. If ſeat» 
ing Louis XVII. on the tlirone of 
France, was the object to which 
miniſters looked as the means of 
peace; they-ought to have ſent the 
whole force at their diſpoſal to 
Toulon, if neceſſary, in preference 
to every other expedition, on mo- 
tives of common policy, much 
more on the ſtrongeſt of all mo- 
tives, that of good faith. 5 
The next matter to which Mr. 
Fox adverted, was the dreadful 
fate of the unhappy inhabitants leſt 
in Toulon; thouſands of them had 
8 glutted 
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glutted the vengeance of thoſe 
whom they had made their impla- 
cable enemies by the confidence 
they repoſed in us. It was inſinuated 
that Toulon had been taken by 
blockade, by famine, by fkilful ex- 
ertions in oppoſition to a ſuperior 
fleet. He had always underſtood 
that the officers of that fleet were 
willing to treat, with us, not on 
account of famine, but their ha- 
fred of the French convention, 
That fleet, ſaid to be ſuperior to 
ours, admiral Truguet had long 
repreſented as in à condition unfit 
to act; and admiral Trogoff, who 
eommanded it at the time of its ſur- 


render, had now a command with 


us, he ſuppoſed” in the ſervice of 
Louis XVII. It had been ſaid, that 
had Lyons lield out Toulon would 
not have been taken. Such were 
the hopes held out in the American 
war. In the ſouth of France, 
when Toulon was in our hands, 
Lyons in open revolt, and all Mar- 
ſeilles diſcontented; in none of the 
adjacent provinces did the people 
| le fn our favour. What proſpe & 
had we that they would on any fu- 
ture occaſion ? Mr. Fox ſtated that 
15,090 men was a very inadequate 
garriſon for "Toulon, eſpecially 
when that namber was compoſed 
of different nations, and under an 
undefined command; and this was 
Jo undefined, that general Dundas 
did not know, after the capture of 
general O' Hara, whether he or the 
Spaniſh general was commander in 
chief. If ſucceſs wes,” prima fucie, 
fome proof of merit, want of ſuc- 
ceſs muſt, by parity of reaſoning, 
be a preſumptiou ot demerit. The 
minitter had ſaid it was fit to aſſiſt 
the royalilts, yet neglected all the 
ſummer to aſſiſt them; then put 
'a force under the earl of Moira, to 
form which he had crippled ano- 
ther expedition, and then found it 
too late to aſſiſt the royaliſts. The 
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expedition under the earl of Moin, 
when coupled with the evacuation 
of Toulon, taught every Frenchmaz 
that the allies were neither able to a 
nor defend. The motives reſpectiig 
the whole conduct ofthe troops under 
the carl of Moira were fit objech 
for parliamentary inquiry, and i 
all countries the adminittration d 
public aſſairs had been improved i 
proportion as the right of inquin 
had been exerciſed. Mr. Fox ther 
ſtated, that, according to the ops 
nions advanced by miniſters, aſh 
ing the royaliſts was the moſt in 
portant operation they could per 
form. In alluſiom to an expreſſo 
uſed by Mr. Pitt that. the Freud 
were an armed nation, he:labourd 
to prove that the ſame reaſa 
which mrkes an armed-nation it 
vincible in defence, renders it 
attack quite the contrary. Tit 
deſire of conqueſt can only u 
mate a few, and they will beop 
poſed by the fame principle of i 
filtance in their attempts to cats 
quer other countries, which en 
bled them to defend their 0 
He. conerived the French woll 


dug. 
C 


ang! 


f ingt 
not ſucceed im their attempts . BY 
eonqueſt, and that we might milk 8 * 
peace with them with the utws a 
ſecurity. Had we formerly Wn 
we would make no peace with thi nd 
country without a change of the | 
Ape he p: 
government, which we kaew t 
hoftile to our own, we ſhould * 
been at war for more than a co 
tury. Mr. Fox entered inte 1 
pence 


ſhort hiſtory of the efforts m 
by the French court 40 fest 
pretender on the Engliſh throne 
overturn the conſtitution, to © 
Llith an arbitrary government! 
ſubvert the proteſtant and in 
duce the roman catholic reg 
Yet we never then ſaid we v 
make no peace with a governs 
whole principles are fo ho 
ours. If France were 1 


The 
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ation, we might accelerate the ca- 
imitics we dread, but ſhould not 
onquer France. When once a na- 
ion, Mr. Fox ſaid, inſtead of main- 
ating regular armies becomes an 


auſe the only power of reſiſtance to 
| reprabated ſyſtem of government 
das in the hands of thoſe very men, 
cho taking up arms in 4 
gainſt the attacks of foreign ene- 
lire, made it an armed nation. 
Mr. Pitt explained, that by an 
armed nation he meant only to ſay, 
nat from tlie preſent horrid ſyſtem 
f compulſion in France, they had 
> larger maſs of armed men than 
hey Lould have by any other 
ans, and that to this maſs they 
wed their ſucceſs He ſtrongly 
indicated the neceſſity of the war. 
ue ſeveral reſolutions were agreed 
o, and ordered to be reported. 

The preparatory ſteps having 
cen accompliſhed, on the 5th of 
February the miniſter ' proceeded 
o that branch of the financial ar- 
augement which in the technical 
anguage of parliament is uſually diſ- 
inguiſned by the homely name of 
pening the budget, and (tated, 1ſt, 
the extent of the proviſions made 
or the vigorous proſecution of the 
Yar; 2Cly, the articles of ſupply 
nd ways and means; and 3dly, 
be particulars of the loan, the re- 
pources from other meaſures of fi- 
pance, and the new taxes neceſſary 
lor defraying the additional ex- 
pence of the intereſt of the loan. 
The firſt of theſe heads had alrea- 
been detailed. The leading queſ- 
Lion, he ſaid, for every man that 
Felt for all that was dear to hi m, Was, 
Whether our exertions were ade- 
ute to the object in view, or limit- 


aby our ability? The conteſt 
W 9 which we were engaged was for 
qi ie whole we poſſeſſed. The firſt 


head of public ſervice was the na- 


J. For the ſecond year of the 


rmed nation, it muſt be united, be- 
tion. 
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war 85,000 ſeamen had been voted, 
but we had the ſatisfaction of hav- 
ing muſtered within 10,000 of 
that number at the end of the firſt 
year, and the increaſe of our ſhip- 
ping had even exceeded in propor- 
He noticed the exertions 
that had been made as unexam- 
pled in this country, and the pro- 
viſion made on this account as fully 
adequate to what could be required. 
With reſpe& to the army, the aug- 
mentation amounted to 30,000 men 
by the vote paſſed in the committee 
a ſupply ; the troops of this coun- 
try, including the fencibles and mi- 
litia, amounted to 140, ooo men, and 
the foreign troops to between 30 
and 40,020. The ordnance had alle 
received conſiderable augmentation; 
the body of artillery now amounted 
to between 5 and 6000 men, Thus 
it appeared that not leſs than two 
hundred and fifty thouſand men 
were to be employed in the public 
ſervice in the proſecution of the 
war. Such was the extent for the 
preſent year, but a large proviſion 
was neceſſary for the exceedings of 
the palt year. The progreſs of the 
navy outſtripped at that time the pro- 
viſion made for its ſupport, and the 
number of ſeamen exceeded the 
numbers voted by not leſs than 14 
or 15,000 men. In- conſequence 
a large navy debt had been con- 
tracted, which muſt be provided 
for in addition, Mr. Pitt then 
ſtated, that there had been already 
voted for theſe ſervices 


NAVY, 
General ſervice of the 
navy - L. 4,420,000 
Ordinaries = 558,000 
Extraordinaries .- 547,000 
Total amountofthe EXE 
' navy - _-$,525,000 
E 3 ARMY, 
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Total amount of na- 

ARMY, 2 | nd 
ordnance L. 13,209,000 

General ſervice - C. 4,362,000 wh op ; * 206,00 


Foreign troops 1, 109, ooo e 
Extraordinaries for 1793 $08,000 8 17 
| malt tax - 459,00 
Additional ſum to 
the commiſſion» 


Total amount of the 
army eſtimate - 6,339,00 


7 ers for diſcharg- ol 

ing the national” Dn 

| , ORDNANCE, debt ” - 200,900 poſe 

| Exchequer bills · 5,500,008: 

Ordinaries - - 324,000 Total amount to be Le, o 
Extraordinaries 377,00 provided for 19,9790 ** 
Debt incurred laſt year, The ways and means to p. 
and unfunded 644,000 vide for this were, land a 4. 


— malt 2, 7 50, oool. Exchequer bil 
Totalof the ordnance 1,345,000 3, goo, ooo. The amount of th 
permanent taxes from Janus 
to anuary 1 Wa 
The miſcellaneous ſervices were he? The Nei 1 fo 
206,000]. exceeding by Bo,cool. the preſent year was to be eſtimate 
the eſtimate of the finance commit either on an average of formg 
tee of 1791. The deficiency of years, which were years of peace 
yours was 474, oool. deficiency of or on the produce of one yeard 
land and malt taxes 320,000l, In war, The difference was, howert, 
addition to the war and ordinary not material. After deducting the 
charges, there was a ſum. of amount of taxes repealed, the ae 
200, oool. which the houſe, in rape of four years was 13,994,000 
1792, had appropriated to the re- The. charges on the conſolidate 
duction of the public debt, and fund for this year were 11,797,000 
this he ſhould continue fo to appro» The growing produce of the fund 
priate, The exchequer bills, a- for the preſent purpoſe was them 
mounting to 5, Foo, oool. it had fore 2,197, oool. he Eaft Indi 


been uſual to 3 and to iſ- company Foo, ocol. The ſun 

Tue new bills for the ſame ſum ; at wanted to make good the ſupp/ dn 
preſent it was neceſſary to include was to be raiſed by loan—he ev... 
them in the account, as he intend- merated the articles as follows: bob 


ed to provide for any expences that WAYS AND MEANS. 
might be incurred in the courſe of Land and malt tax - C. 2, 59 


elv 
the year, He meant therefore to Exchequer bills = 3,500 at 
propoſe a vote of credit for Growing produce of lr. 
2, ooo, oool. in exchequer bills, iſ- taxes, after anſwering ors | 
ſuing only 5,500,000], this year, charges of conſolidat- hat þ 
and leaving the 2,000,000l. on the ed fund = 2,197,001; 
'yote of credit, if it ſhould be ne- Fromthe Eaſt India com. $009 dirths 
ceſſary to iſſue more. The ſupply Loan — „ 11,0 nly 


would then be p as 
| | £ 9 


From a compariſon of the dif- 
ferent articles, Mr. Pitt contend- 
d that Sco, oool. more revenue 
as applicable to the public ſer- 
vice now than in the year 1791. 
n the courſe of the laſt year the 
navy debt hadincreaſed 3,200,0001, 
This he did not mean to leave ac- 
umuloting, as in former times, to 
he end of the war, but meant ſoon 
o bring forward ſorye propoſitions 
pn this ſubject. He ſhould pro- 
poſe funding all the navy bills to 
March 1793, about 1, 9oo, cool. 
There might alſo be ſome increaſe 
f the navy debt this year, but no- 


IS 2 


- ling equal to that of the preced- 
Wg. The expence of tranſports 
an ght exceed the eſtimate b 
d oo, ol. The uſual ſum of al 
. can per month was ſhort of 
* he actual expence 9s. per month, 
ich made 500, oool. more. For 
for he probable exceedings of the na- 
ate y he meant to allow one million 
J ore, In negotiating the loan the 


erms were highly favourable to 
he public and ſafe to the lender. 
The terms were, that for every 
ool, the lenders were to receive 
Jool. in the 3 per cents, and 261. 
n the 4 per cents, and an annuity 
ff 11s, 5d. in the long annuities, 
he 100l. which they received in 
ock amounted to a trifling frac- 
on leſs than the hundred pounds 
rich they advanced, and ſo far 
be difference was in favour of the 
public. The money was to be 
ud by inftalments, the laſt at 


he end of eleven months. Thoſe 
, o paid immediately were to re- 
— ewe 3 per cent. for that time. 


ompared with any other loan, 


ors had received the ſmalleſt price 
lat had ever heen paid, After re- 


5 dealing the taxes on gloves, and on 
** ths and burials, which produced 
— aly 10,6ool, the ſum which re- 
. 


uned to be provided, amounted 
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Slate carried coaſtways 


{r. Pitt contended the contrac- 
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to god, oool. Our comforts un- 
der theſe accumulated burdens 
aroſe from the neceſſity by which 
they were required, ard the view 
which had been exlubited of the 
energy and reſources of the coun- 
try. He truſted, great as our ex- 
ertions had been, we ſhould be able 
to provide for them in ſuch a man- 
ner as to avoid any preſſure which 
might be ſeverely felt by the pub- 
lic, The ſurplus of the taxes in 
1791, arifing from the duty on 
Britiſh and foreign ſpirits, pro- 
duced 385,000l. and the new ar- 
rangement adopted with reſpect to 
the duty on ſpirits in Scotland, 
amounted to 43,0001, which taken 
colledtively, formed very near 
428,000l. of the ſum to be pro- 
vided. Phe taxes he ſhould pro- 

ſe in addition were, 

ritiſh ſpirits one penny 

per gallon additional 


on the waſh - £107,000 
Brandy ten-pence per 

gallon 
Rum nine-peuce per 35, % 


gallon 
Bricks and tiles 18. 6d, 
additional per thou- 
ſand - 0,009 


Fe 


2 ton — Stone 


28. . ® WW 7 30,009 
Crown and plate glaſs, 

additional 8 2,000 

Paper, additional 3, 00 

Attornies, additional 25, 00 

Add ſurplys of taxes | 

. » 428,000 

: Total £911,000 

With & to the nature of 


the proviſion in addition to the eſ- 
timates for the expences of the 
war, two millions were provided 
for extraordinary expences, with 
ample means for removing the 


preſſure of the unfunded debt, and 
this without deranging the ſyſtem 
E 4 for 
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for removing the preſſure of the 
old funded debt, the ſum for which, 
beſides accumulating at compound 
intereſt, was incrzaled by 2c, oool. 
Proviſion was made for the intereſt 
and liquidation of the new debt, 
The navy debt was put into an im- 


 Rroved ſtate, The ſtate of our 


revenue afforded grounds of ſatis- 
faction beyond our moſt ſanguine 
hopes. The produce of the taxes 
was formed on the eſtimate of an 
average of four years; the produce 
of 1793 excceded that average by 
137, oool. aud the revenue had pro- 
duced 500,000!. more than had 
been expected at the molt fortu- 
nate period. He concluded by 
moving his firſt reſolution, 

Mr, Fox approved the terms of 
the loan and the reſolution reſpect- 
ing navy bills, but condemned 
the affectation of conſidering the 
burden of one million ſterling per 
annum, in addition to the burdens 
already impoſed, as not likely to be 
ſeverely felt by the people. He 
knew in the diſcuſſion of taxes it 
was generally admitted, that when 
impoſed upon the lower claſſes, 
they would in ſome meaſure fall 
upon thoſe who employed them. 
On the other hand, taxes impoſed 


upon articles generally bought by 


the rich might fall upon the poor. 


It was maintained often as a prin- 


ciple, that taxes on luxury are the 
faireſt mediums of impoſt. But it 
was not eaſy to define what was a 
luxury; what was once a luxury 
might become a neceſſary, as for 
inſtance tea and ſugar. Some of 
the taxes about to be impoſed re- 
ſembled theſe, and might be ſe- 
verely felt. The tax on bricks 
fell partially, immediately, and al- 
moſt altogether on individuals, and 


* on the maſs of the people. Re- 


ſufficiently informed to deliver an 
ppinzon, With regard to that on 
1 . ** * , . 5 * 1 0 . 


he thought we had no reaſon 


pecting the tax on paper he was not 


attornies, he felt ſome doubts as 1 
what it might do, unleſs it wy 
meant as a regulation, and fone ar 
doubts toe might be entertaine( ret 
reſpecting the effects of that w 
gulation. They were already taxe( 
both for a licence and part of their 
practice, under the idea that the 
cuſtomer would pay it. 'This might 
be true, but perhaps the tax might 
fall on thoſs whom the houſe did 
not intend to burden. The argu 
ments reſpecting the ſhop tax 2» 
mp" to the preſent inſtance, and 

e feared the propoſed tax woull 
open a field for impoſition. Tit 
right hon. gentleman had {tated hi 
hopes, that the revenue would be 
more productive in future than i 
had been, That it had already 
been more productive than wa 
expected, he rejoiced to hear; bit 
he feared when we came to the by 
lance, after the loſs we muſt ſuſlat 
from the diminution of cuſtom ks 
our manufactures in conſequenced 
the war, we ſhould find a great den 
ficiency, Mr. Fox noticed the lav A: 
guid condition pf commerce d. 

ncaſhire owing to the war, an 

in reply to a part of Mr. Pitt 
ſpeech, where he had ſaid he hal 
not mortgaged the ſurplus of th 
revenue for carrying on the wah 
contended that it was in its naturt 
a thing that never had or could 
done. Reſpecting public cred 


exult on a compariſon between oil 
ſituation in that reſpe& in t 
American war and now. At lt 
beginning of the American wat 
1774, the er cents were at by 
at the news! & gen of 1783 they ven 
about 54. After ſeven years OF 
tinuance of the American war ts 
3 per cents ſunk 35 per cent. I 
this war, during the continua 
of 20 months, they had ſunk 5 

rent. He thought it his du 
be ſaid, to make theſe obſervat " 


The 


erely loaded with taxes. 


" £ # & 
. uſtoms - - 3,608,753 18 of 
Ke xciſe — - Tal 4 14 44 
1 dtamps * th 151 5663 5 © 
rr 12,017,183.17 5 

| be Bates 
ky IxciDENTs. | 4h 
a0 'onſolidated * money, 1787 | 156 o © 
was itto alt - — 387, 1 

but cores ſince the 2 5th of October 1760 3 18 ze 
by roffers ditto. | 610 1 7 
{tan etter money — ditto. 250,000 © 0 
lum mines — ditto. 960 © 0 
ced ompoſitions — ditto. 1 16 8 
t ae ent of a lighthouſe — ditto. 6 13 4 
lat Alienation duty - — 2,040 18 8 
e 11d. deduct. on penſions, 24th June, 1721 46,3420 ©. 
: ditto on ſalaries, &c. 5th of April, 1758 33,470 4 1F 
Pitt ouſes and windows, 10th October, 1766 335,084 19 6 
e hal ehabited houſes, 1779 — CS 134,727 18 10k 
a [awkers and pedlars, 24th June, 1724 3,363 12 6 
wah ackney coaches and chairs, 1711 + » 12,100 13 3 
aten to, — 1784 - 13,116 0 0 
ud bt ale ſervants, 1785 — 88,544 6 2 
red emale ditto, ditto - 7,217 11 GE 
on 10: cries, ditto - — — 109,338 8 4+ 
n oil bur - wheel carriages, ditto - 149,950 4 2+ 
n tx: wo-wheel ditto, ditto - - 30,075 17 88 
\t the agzons, ditto - - - 3.299 4 42 
uud, ditto - 3.301 © 67 
at 6 hops, ditto | 5 0 4 47 12 41 
y wer fruits and tenths of the clergy — 13,873 10 9 
5 4 len ſervants, 1777 (arrears) ) - 549 14 25 

- | 

- | 1,795,107 4 112 
nk po. Durizs, anno 1791. $I 
3 duth ÞUgar A - AI - 31 I, g — 
* Vel ſpirits 2 2 1 103355 : 85 


The reſolutions were all paſſed. 
On the ſecond reading on the the production of the account, the 
lowing day, Mr, Fox obſerved, ſums were ſtated as follows: 

at the ſlatement of the taxes | N 
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nd to ſay that he thought it a lit- made by the chancellor of the 
Ic hard upon the people of En- exchequer from Janua 
and, who bear heavy. burdens January 1794 appeared, from a 
retty patiently, to be told from conſideration of them foi 
he throne that they were not ſe- quarters of a year, to have been 


1793 to 
for three 


much overrated, 'The chancellor 
vindicated his ſtatement, and on 


Foreign 
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Bs = 


Foreign ſpirits - * 143,783 0 0 


- or 
Malt - - - 2,000 0 or 
Bills and receipts - - - 159,095 23 ' 
Game duty - - 12,994 8 u or 
10l. per cent. on aſſeſſed taxes - - 88,658 13 or 
be 
821,780 14 or 
— 5 r 
Total of cuſtoms, exciſe, __ ſtamps ” 12,017,183 17 | 0 
Total of incidents — - 1,796,107 4 ll 
Total of duties, an, 1791 - - - 821,780 14 | T 
tin 
Grand total * - 14,635,071 17 ee 
8 Ar. 
' On the 7th of February the from the cuſtomary charge of di 
malt bill and land tax bill paſſed ble land tax, On the 12th then 
the houſe, and perſons — houſe, in a committee of ſup d in 
the catholic 12 were exempred paſſed the following reſolutions: if 
Inn 
7 4. alle 
For rendering the houſe of peers more commo · les. 
dious, and for warming and ventilating it 465 11 1 ry 
For the clergy and laity, French refugees - 27,6092 4 v8" 
For works in the Fleet priſon - - 3,376 8 og” 
For ditto, at Somerſet Place - - 9,255 69 Ce: 
On account of land tax paid for ſalaries of com- ets 
miſſioners for auditing public accounts E532 5 1 
For debts contracted by Mr. Tilly, agent and lpe 
conſul general at Tripoli - - 2,111 f 
For trouble of perſons inquiring into loſſes 4. 
ſuſtained in m_— the Muſquito ſhore my 
in 1786 - 5 1,084 15 0 ere 
For ſurveys at Cape Breton = - 669 9 1 fo 
For moneys iſſued to the biſhop of Quebec, for =_ 
ſtationary for Upper Canada, and for expences rl 
of adminiftration of juſtice in Newfound- _ 5. 
land, &c. - - - A 1,504 10 6 fa 
To commiſſioners for i inquiring into the laws, + 
Kc. of the iſland of Jerſey - 537 12 6 * 
For loſſes ſuſtained by Mr. beat by his " 
removal from Nova Scotia - - 248 138 08. 
For American civil officers 3 - 19,500 00 = 
For his majefty's ſervice abroad, between Ja- 
mt 5+ 1793, and January 5, 1794." * «  1þo85 0 „ 
For money iſſued purſuant to addreſſes . 46,619 13 | ” 
To commiſſioners of woods and foreſts — 2,043 0 0 4 
For American TT; * to at 28 : 
Geo. III. 411,297 6 Q 
Jo ditto, purſuant to at 30 Geo, I [Ih . 56,796 7 
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convicts at, New South Wales 
bours — 4 


o pay exche quer bills, 


The new taxes, except thoſe re- 
ting to the duties on attornies and 
aper, paſſed with little diſcuſſion. 
r. Adam was of opinion that a 
x upon a particular deſcription of 
jen was invidious, and calculated 
d injure many deſerving perſons in 
e — of the public. He 
onſidered the taxing by corps or 
alles as militating againſttheprinci- 
les of taxation in this country, and 
ry dangerous and pernicious, as it 
erated as a capitation tax. At- 
mies, who were neceſſarily ſe- 
ted to be entryſted with ſe- 
ets of the utmoſt importance, 
ould be held up to the public as 
ſpectable characters. The tax, ſo 
r from improving the morals of 
e profeſſion, would prevent many 
dung perſons in the country who 
ere properly educated for the pro- 
ſhon from entering into it, while 
reral in the metropolis who un- 
ritood the various chicaneries of 
e practice, would find the means 
forcing themſelves into it. The 
was alſo objected to by Mr, 
heridan and Mr, Jekyll; the hs 
whom conſidered it as ill-found- 
Im its principle, likely to be in- 
lectual in its operation, and the 
lult of prejudice againſt a ſet of 
en, who, whatever might be the 
aracter of individuals, abounded 
general with characters of the 
moſt teſpectability; and the lat- 
as a peculiar hardſhip, as the 
ur could ſirike from the roll an 
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or expence of proſecuting Mr. Haſtings 5 
or ſending proviſions, &c. to, and expences of 


or expences of convicts on the Thames _ 
or convicts in Langſtone and Portſmouth har- 


or the extraordinary expences of the mint 
r the African forts and ſettlements 
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perſon, or cancel his indentures, 
from even an opinion that he was 
not qualified to act as an attorney. 
It was conceived that the preſent 
chief juſtice, who had taken much 
— to render the profeſſion re- 
pectable, would find his hands 
much tied up as to the removal of 
attornies, if after they had paid 
the tax they were liable to be re- 
moved at the pleaſure of the court, 
without having their admiſſion fee 
refunded, and it would be ex- 
tremely injurious to the property 
of ſeveral young men. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer, on the contrary, denied an 
intention to ſtigmatiſe the prof 
fion, nor did he conceive the bill 
to throw any aſperſion upon it; it 
was meant to opefate as a regula- 
tion, in preventing indigent and 
uneducated perſons from entering 
into the profeſſion. 

On reading the report on the 
bill for impoſing an additional du- 
ty on paper, Mr, Brandling was 
ſolicitous for the re-commitment 
of the bill, on the ground that it 
was oppreſlive, and that the duty 
would amount to much more than 
the ſum at which it was laid: he 
wiſhed therefore to have the du- 
tics lowered, ſo as to produce 
only that ſum. Sir M. W. Rid- 
ley objected ſtrongly to ſeveral 
parts of the bill, and ſuggeſted ſe- 
veral alterations in it. He was 


* 


—— 
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* Houpght the bill inconſiſtent with 
the wiſdom of the mmiſter. He 
ſtated, that on thoſe papers com- 
monly uſed by the rich, there was 
2 duty of only 13 or 14 per 
cent, and on common writing and 


whited brown paper the duty 


amounted to $0 per cent. Beſides 
_ HKying a heavy tax on the lower or- 
ders of the people, this would di- 
miniſh the circulation of general 
intelligence, a thing that ouglit to 
he deemed ſacred. 

The ſtatement of Mr. Brandling 
reſpecting the amount of the tax 
was contradicted by the chancellor 


of the exchequer, who wiſhed . 


much, from the preſſure of buſineſs; 
that no farther delay ſhould occur 
with reſpect to that in queſtion, 
In this he was followed by Mr. 
Roſe, who, though he admitted 
the hardſhips occaſioned by the bill, 
contended that they were unavoid- 
able, unleſs known and palpable 
frauds in the revenue were to be 
tolerated, 

The recommitment was fſup- 
ported by Mr. Sheridan, who la- 
mented the rapidity with which 
the revenue bills generally paſſed 
the committees. 'The heavy taxes 
on coarſe paper mult, he ſaid, 
amount almoſt to a prohibition of 
all the cheap means of circulating 
antclligence, On newipapers he 
hoped a drawback would be allowed 
on the ſtamp equal to the amount of 
the additional duty. "There was 
another circumſtance which he 
muſt mention, as he ſhould feel it 
incumbent upon him to introduce a 
clauſe to prevent ſuch a ſcandalous 
abuſe of the revenue laws. There 
was a mill for the manufactory of 
paper to a great amount in this 
country, in which the forgery of 
French aſſignats was carried on. 
"The exciſe officer who attended 


thie mill, doubted whether he 
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ought to ſuffer this ſort of proceel, eh 
ing to paſs; and, on making th % 
neceſſary communications, he b. 1 
received what appeared to him u A 
be ſufficient authority for ſuper = 
tending this ſpecies of manufs * 
ture, as if it had been the reg as 
and honeſt manufacture of p 
in the way of trade. He did ad 15 
ſtate this upon a looſe hearſay « 4 
Vazzue rumour, he could give th F 
name of the mill if neceſſary, He ” 
thought it for the honour of 1M. © 
nation, and for the character of * 
vernment, to diſarow, by its mis 1 N 
ſters, any ſhare in ſuch a icai # y 
ous procceding. ca 
Tunis ſtatement was corroborate * ? 
by Mr. M. A. Taylor, who lat Jn 
he had ſeen a letter, meationings 2 1 
what mill this was done, and . 
had ſeen ſome of the forged ally ns 
nats. The motion for the reef, 5 
mitment was negatived. E 20 
In the committee of ſup 
(March zd) the chancellorof the 7 
chequer moved, that proviſion ET 
made for enabling his majeſty! of 
diſcharge debts due on all navy u eg 
vickualling bills, made out to i 10 h. 
iſt of March 1793, amounting un 
1,520,0941. 188. 1d. which was® 7 
ried, On the 5th, he explained u ba. 
nature of the proviſion for par ear t 
off all navy and victualling Mn. 
made out on or before the 31... 
March 1793. This was, that i 
holders ſhould be allowed the % 
mount of their demand in the “ 
per cents, at the rate of 99, whic Tr 
as they were a little above ff ton 
would be full 1011, for every li batc 
dred, and all navy or vieualf Bi 
bills iſſued after the i 2th of A. Sia: 
1794 were to bear intereſt Lo- 
the time they were iſſued, Off 
made payable in 15 mouths i Ms 
that time. On the report Ki 


brought up, Mr. Pitt tated 1 
a doubt had been entertain; 


e holders of theſe bills, as to the 
nat ion of thoſe ĩſſued between the 
it of Mach 1793 and the sth 
April 1794. It was an elta- 
hed rule, that all navy bills 
ould be paid according to their 
ate; and as all bills iſſued April 
704, would be paid in 15 months 
om the time; conformable to this, 
| bills iſſued before that period 
zuſt be paid, 5 
In addition to the ſums which 
ere to acerue from the new taxes 
F miniſtry, on the 28th of March 
e chanccllor of the exchequer 
red, that there be granted to his 
jetty for the ſervice of the pre- 
nt year, the ſum of 504,066]. 138. 
J. to be raiſed by way of lottery, 
d conliſt of 50,000 tickets at 141. 
's. 3d, each, The ſcheme was 
rongly oppoſed by Mr. M. A. 
aylor, as a mode of {apply perni- 
ous and deſtructive in the exe 
ene; and though inſurance might 
lone degree be prevented by the 
ilance of magiſtrates and the 
ommiĩſſioners of the ſtamp office, 
e ſuſpected it could never be abo- 
hed while a lottery continued. 
le had conceived, from what had 
merly paſſed, that the minifter 
al abandoned this fatal project; 
© had hoped, as rhe lottery of laſt 
ear turned out a bad ſpeculation, 
one would be wild enough to en- 
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ter upon another, and was con- 
dent much better reſources might 
be reſorted to. Mr. Taylor enter- 
ed into a detail of the fatal conſe- 
quences ſo generally reſulting from 
a lottery, and was of opinion, that 


if an appeal was made to the judges. 


preſiding at the Old Bailey ſeſ- 
fions, it would be found that many 


of the unfortrinate victims who have 


fuffered at the gallows, were firſt 
ſeduced by. the influence of this 
abominable evil. Ye 

A lottery was reprobated by 
Mr. Fox as a pernicious ſource of 
recenue; he would not, however, 
oppoſe the preſent, when we had 
ſo much occaſion to increaſe the 
revenue. He noticed that the neve 
mode of drawing the lottery had 
rot anſwered the ends for which 1t 


was deligned, the prevention of in- 


ſarance, and thought ſome further 
alterations of this nature ought to 
be adopted. This obſervation was 
confirmed by Mr. M. A. Taylor on 
the ſecond reading of the reſolu- 
tion, and the pernicious: practice 
of raiſing money by this mode was 
reprobated by Mr. W. Smith, who 
obſerved, that the convention, which 
had been ſo much reviled, repro» 
bated lotteries, and.aboliſked them, 
as highly injurious to the morals of 
the people. The reſolution was 
however carried. | | 
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CHAPTER III. n 
bil! to prevent/the Transfer of French Property. — Debates on the Slave 
Trade. Bill to aboliſh the foreign Slave Trade.— Mr. Y aughan's Mo- 
an relative to the State of the Negroes in our W:ft India Iſlands. — De- 
bates on the foreign Slave Trade Bill.— Bill paſſes the Commons.— 
Biſbop 27 Motion for expediting the hearing of Evidence on the 
Save Trade in the Lordi. — oreign Slave Trad, 

Lords,—Debate in the Houſe of Commons on the employing of foreign 


Bill rejected by the 


Offcers in Lord Moira's Army.—The ſame in the Houſe of Lords.— 
Marquis of Lanſdowne's Motion for Peace.—Debates on the Neglect of 
Tinifters relative to Nova Scotia. 9 . 
N the” iſt of February the quer read to the houſe the decreg 

chancellor of the exche- 


of an extraordiuary commiſſion in- 
ſtituted 


— * * 
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order that it mi 
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Rituted in France, in conſequence 


of a reſolution of the joint commit- 


tecs of finance, of public and gene- 
ral fafety and ſubſiſtence, directing 
the uſe of every poſſible expedi- 
ent to aſcertain the property of 
French ſubjects in foreign funds, in 
t be delivered up 
tothe ſtate and become public pro- 
perty ; and that when the transfer 
was made, it ſhould be paid for in 
aſſignats eſtimated at par. This 
meaſure, Mr. Pitt obſerved, united 
two diſtinct characters; the one a 
rob of the citizens of France, 
by obliging them to transfer what 
is valuable b that which they may 
think of no value, as they were 
conſtrained to take at par that 
which at times was worth only one- 
ſeventh ; the other, that all debts 
owing from individuals in countries 
at war with France, inſtead of going 


to the individuals for the purpoſes 
of commerce, would ſupply the 


means of carrying on the war. 
Our own intereſt and ſecurity, and 
even regard to the preſervation of 
our mercantile good faith, required, 
on our part, that we ſhould prevent 
the transferring to the ſtate, by this 
mixture of fraud and force, the 
payment of their lawful debts from 
the perſons who are entitled to 
their receipt. The chancellor pro- 
ceeded — to reprobate this 
proceeding of the French, and ad- 
verted to, as an elucidatian of the 


matter, the general principles upon 


the ſubje& by our laws. It was one 
of chele principles, that the pay- 
ment of any debt owing to an 
alien enemy may be ſuſpended dur- 
ing war, and the king, if he 
thought fit, might attach it as be- 


longing to an alien enemy, The 


milder practice of modern times 
had, however, in order to continue 
the benefits of mercantile inter- 
courſe, which were for the advan- 
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the power of perſons who exercil 
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tage of individuals, without trench; 
ing on public ſafety, long ſuffered 
the rigour of this law to relax, Bu 
if, inſtead of anſwering the fi 
ends of it, that of preſerving the 
intereſt of the individual without 
trenching on the intereſt of the 
ſtate, it inverted both theſe propo- 
ſitions ; he thought it wile, politic, 
juſt and humane, to uſe every er. 
ertion to prevent, at leaſt with n. 
ſpect to our own country, the mes. 
{ure of the French from taking ei. 
fect. He wiſhed alſo to have it 
underſtood, that ſome means ſhould 
be adopted for fecuring the pro- 
perty of the individuals of that 


country, and quieting their mind WF 50 
Theſe circumſtances afforded an- WP © 
ple juſtification for departing from nd e 
the uſual practice. He therefor em 
thought it his duty to propoſe in- ng 2 
mediately to prohibit the payment rope 
of any property belonging to pe- Mee 
ſons reſiding in France. This o ccre. 
ject was the moſt preſſing in poi not 
of time, but there were other: te nee 

reventing the ſubjects of France die 
rom ſuffering from her tyranny df th, 
the proſpect of the payment dent 
thoſe debts which the deſpotiln N cift 
of her rulers would have ſeized, duet 


the utmoſt care to conceal t, le m 
names of thoſe whoſe property * 

rotected, in order to prevent tht 
lar hce of their lives. 

The motion on this occaſion v 
brought forward by the ſolicit 
general, and was in ſubſtance for 
leave to bring in a bill“ to pre 
vent the application of debts init 
hands of any of the ſubjects of his 
majeſty, to or for the diſpoſal of 


perſons reſident in France, onde! er 


hem 


the preſent government of F * 
and for preſerving the product o Ty 
ſuch property to the individual 73 
owners.“ Upon the queſtion i 1 4 


the commitment of the bill, Mn 
Jekyh 
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fexyll, after declaring that he did of the preſent bill, however, he muſt 
ot mean to oppoſe the bill, ob- pay the money when ſued for it after 
erved, that from the title it pro- the war. The bill was to be oonſi · 
«ſed to have two objects in view: dered as a bill of protection to in- 
he one, to prevent the ruling dividuals, and of defence to this 
owers in France from ſeizing the kingdom. As a defenſive meaſure, 
roperty of French ſubjects in this it was fit to prevent France from 
ountry, for the purpoſe of carry- deriving from England any re- 
ng on the war; the other, to ſecure ſource for carrying on the war. It 
he ſaid property to the owners. was therefore his intention to fill 
e ſaw, however, no. proviſion the blank left in the firſt clauſe for: 
or adequately ſecuring the latter. the deſcription of the penalty to 
This was an object which he wiſhed be inflited on thoſe who ſhould be. 
0 have attendedto, though he pro- guilty of a breach of it, with the 
elſed h:mſelf unable to point out & words © high treaſon,” and a 
emedy. He ſtated the property breach of the ſecond clauſe - he 
pf the French in our funds at about would conſider as. a2 N 
50,0001, He dreaded the danger nire.” The bill was after! 
i expoſing perſons to perſecution the uſual formalities. 

nd death, if any public and authen- The humane endeavours of Mr. 
ie mode were adopted foraſcertain- Wilberforce, to effect a favourable 
no and preſerving their individual change in the ſtate of the ſlave 
properties; yet he had an invincible trade, produced from him early in 
pbjection to the appointment of a the ſeſhon a motion for leave to 


ob WT cret commiſſion for this purpoſe. bring in a bill for aboliſhing that 
ont Another point on which he enter- brauch of the trade which extended 
the gained doubts, was the property of to the ſupplying of foreign terri- 
nce WW" di1n1duals being left in the hands tories with ſlaves. He accom 


pf the merchants here, and conſe» nied his motion with a declaration 
quently rendered Tubje& to all the of not having abandoned his origi- 
\ciſſtudes of trade and their con - nal intention, of completely extin- 
equences. Whereas, it muſt be guiſhing the whole of this deteſta- 
me meaning of the legiſlature to ble waffe. He obſerved, that the 
ze the moſt ample and indubita - ſupporters of the flave trade had 
the le ſecurity for the ſafety and re- reſted their cauſe on the ground of 
urn of the property. This ſecu- its being neceſſary to the well - bein 
ity he did not think was afforded of our Weſt India — which 
y the bill, could not otherwife be ſupplied 
The bill was vindicated by the with labourers. They who were 
ttorney general, who aſked what fincere in this objection muſt 
ecurity was poſſeſſed by French- warmly defend the preſent motion; 
nen this inftant, but what depend- for, inſtead of abridging that ſup- 
don the konour aud integrity of ply, it tended to increaſe it, and 
ir debtors? The law afforded to prevent our railing the Weſt 
lem none; for were a Frenchman Indian poſſeſſions of foreigners 
bring an action for the recovery into a competition with our 
the molt juſt debt, the defendant own. It had been, he aid, alſo 
ught plead, that the plaintiff was declared, that if the flave trade 
nalen enemy, and there would be an had no exiſtence, and it were for 
ic of the action · After the paſſing the firſt time propoſed to eſtabliſh 
| it, 
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it, there could not be two opinions 
on the ſubject. The trade againſt 
which he now directed his efforts 
was at preſent almoſt diſcontinued 
all therefore who were honeſt in. 
the above declaration muſt of 
courſe concur with him in prevent- 


ng fee revival, 
he motion was oppoſed by fir 
William Young, as better ſuited to 


theory than practice, as inefficient 


for the purpoſe it had in view, un- 
ual in itfelf, dangerous in point 
of time and experiment, and vexa- 
tious to the Weſt India merchants. 
The trade which it was now in- 
tended to aboliſh had, he ſaid, 
fcarcely an exiſtence - he therefore 
thought the bill uſeleſs, and ſhould 
oppole it, as he doubted not would 
be the caſe with ſeveral other gen- 
tlemen who concurred in the vote 
for the gradual abolition, from the 
hope that it would ſettle the minds 
of the people, and ſet the queſtion 
at reſt. | 
- Mr, Whitbread pointedly ad- 
verted to the little earneſtneſs ma- 
nifeſted in another aſſembly re- 
ſpecting a queſtion of ſo much mag- 
nitude. No time could be ſo in- 
convenient, no danger ſo preſſing, 
as to allow the continuance of fuch 
groſs injuſtice as that which at- 
tended the ſlave trade. The hon. 
baronet, who had been in the Weſt 
Indies, had been of opinion, that 
the abolition of this trade was prac- 
ticable ; if ſo, there could be no 
doubt of its expediency. It. had 
alſo been ſtated by him, that the 
trade was at an end—why.not then 
take the earlieſt opportunity of 
wiping off this {tain upon the na- 
tional character? With reſpect to 
the bill juſt moved for being trou- 
bleſome and vexatious to mer- 
chauts—what was every trouble 
and vexation that could attend it, 
when put in competition with the 
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continuance of a practice that 
volted humanity, and diſgraced 
national character? What was # 
when compared with a traffic at 
ried on by rapine, bloed, and th 
murder of thouſands ? Mr; Whit 
bread forcibly urged the entire av 
lition of the trade, and declay 
that his chief motive for rifing, v 
to call upon the hon. mover of the 
queſtion to renew his former re 
lutions, and to bring them. forwal 
immediately, 

Colonel Cawthorne oppoſed the 
motion in a ſpeech of ſome length 
and upon entirely novel ground 
He regretted that the act of | 
year had been frittered away, ſo a 
to be rendered nugatory, andtrulte 
this would appear ſo too, It was aw 
gatory in the retroſpect to the cell 
tion of commerce between foreyi 
colonies, ſince the commencemes 
of hoſtilities, and fince the pw 
clamation of French ſentimenty 
and the confuſed condition of th 
French republic. Whatever migit 
be the pretended motives of re 

ion, juttice, and humanity, . 
Raipected the real motives of tit 
enthuſialls who propoſed the abs 
lition, and believed that their p 
ceedings were rather to be atm 
buted to their diſaffection. There 
might poſſibly be a colluſion” with 
other agents, a combination of ca 
ſpiracies; and the attainmentof 
object might lead to greater o 
rages, and finally eftabliſh that f 
tem which it was only concen 
to deſtroy. The thoughts of u 
abolition had certainly proce 
from the enemies of this count! 
and of its conſtitution both n 
church and ſtate. | 

Mr. Dent alſo roſe to 0 
the motion; and thouglit tht 
meaſure ſo contrary to the pol 
which had ſupported and ente 


this country, that it mult origi 


portance of thoſe evils which muſt 
tend the abolition of the trade, 


2 
3%” 


e reprated ſeveral opinions which 
d been publiſhed when the mea- 
ure was previouſly in agitation. 
ne was interrupted by Mr. Jenkin- 
on, who deſired the ſpeaker to 
voi ate the queſtion before the houſe 
Wor the information of the gentle- 
rerun. Mr. Dent apologized for 


he digreſſion. He thought the 
prevention of the (lave trade with 


| the foreign colonies. would ruin many 
gur our merchants. Some failures, 
" de believed, had originated from 
| 


he propoſed abolition, more might 
follow. He took a view of the 


ud: 12tion of our colonies and the 
5 0 ondition of the. negroes, and anti- 
cell ipated che conſequences of their 
rei ancipation. He then proceeded 


o late the ſpecies of reform, which 
de thought neceſſary in every con- 
litut on, but was again ſtopped by 
he ſpeaker for irregularity, and 


might oncluded by giving a negative to 
be motion, Bees 
þ The motion was oppoſed by al- 
} 


erman Newnham, as likely to oc- 
on individual ruin, and the di- 
notion of public ſupply. Every 
rzument that had been employed 
or rendering ſlavery odious to the 
ultitude might be applied to 


* ender matrimony deteſtable; but 
of ould any, becauſe abuſes exiſted 
yr n this ſtare, maintain the neceſſity 
_ aboliſhing the nuptial law? The 


on. alderman deſeanted upon the 
Feat happineſs enjoyed by the ne- 
yes in the Welt Indies, and ob- 
ed, that were our ſlaves libe- 
ated, thoſe of other nations would 
. continue to wear their fetters. 

e markets of our own iflands 
ere ſometimes overſtocked z in this 
tle, muſt the negroes be re-ſhipped 
? Meirnative ſhore, or were they 


” landed, to the loſgof the tra- 
4 | 
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5 enthuſiaſm. Moved with the im- der, to ſubſiſt by rapine and mur- 


der? Our foreign eomnierce ob- 
viated theſe exceſſes, and as long 
as the trade was tolerated, ſo long 
muſt the commerce with foreign' 
colonies be allowed. He was fol- 


lowed by colonel Tarleton, who op- 


poſed the motion on the ſame 
ground, and thought, that as it was 
to the Weſt Indies we muſt look 
for a proſpect of indemnification 
for the expences of the war, any 
meaſure tending to endanger their 
ſecurity ſhould be nicely balanced, 
ſcru ul 
2 determined upon. 

Mr. Dudley Ryder noticed the 


inconſiſtencies Which had ariſen in 


purſuing this ſubject. The oppoſi- 
tion to the bill of laſt year was ſaid 
to originate from the opinion, that 


the deſtruction of a trade ſo profit- 


able, was an innovation dangerous 
in execution, and abſurd in policy. 


It had now been urged that there 
zwas no trade, and therefore the bill 


was ſuperfluous and inefficacious. 


No ſingle exception had been taken 


to the theory of the bill, it had been 


admitted to be a fit and laudable 
mcaſure could it be done gradually; 
but upon this occaſion it was op- 
poſed, though it was the firſt ſtep 
that led to a gradual abolition. At 
that time the meaſures to be adopt 
ed were only partial, at preſent 


they were likely to be general. 


Another inconſiſtency was, that we 
could regulate the trade with great» 
er effect in point of humanity, but 


that other countries would not. We 


were therefore to infli& almoſt 
every poſſible evil upon the unhap- 
Py negroes, dee "ſome other 
countries would be inclined to treat 
them with ſtill more ſeverity, He 
entered into a general view of the 


advantages of the trade upon the mo- 


derate terms of the motion, which 


”_ a gradual method of abglition, . 


and 


ouſly examined, and delibe- 


—— 
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ſent ſtate, which had been ſo incon- 
ſiſtently juſtified, | 
Mr. Lechmere and Mr, Eſte 


| oppoſed the motion, which they 


thought extremely ill timed. The 
latter conceived it inconſiſtent with 


the previous reſolutions of the 


houſe for a gradual abolition, as 


it went to an immediate abolition 
of part of the trade. He vindicated 


the conduct of the houſe of peers 
reſpecting the que tion of an aboli- 
tion of the ſlave trade, and thought 
that houſe ought never to be men- 
tioned without the reverence and 
reſpect due to their rank and ſitua- 
tion, and conſidered the former re- 
ſolutions of the houſe on this ſub- 
ject as alleviations, to quiet the 
minds of gentlemen who had been 
inflamed or miſled by falſe philo- 
ſophical expreſſions of humanity, 
After noticing the different incon- 
fiſtencies which had been inſtanced 
by former ſpeakers, the chancellor 
of the exchequer aſked, whether it 
was to be ſuppoſed that the houſe 
meant, by paſſing the reſolutions 
for a gradual abolition, to do no- 
thing more, and never aQually to 
aboliſh it ? The caſe was this. The 
houſe had reſolved to aboliſh the 
trade totally in 1796, His hon. 


friend (the mover) had indeed pro- 
poſed the immediate abolition; bur: 


this had been negatived by the 


houſe, not on the ground of wiſhing 


the perpetuity, or even the long 
continuance of it, as was ſhewn by 
the vote to aboliſh it in 1796 ; but 
becauſe it was thought that great 
miſchief muſt enſue to our Weſt 
Fadia plantations by a ſudden abo- 
lition, and that thovgh juſtice re- 
2 this meaſure, there were 
ome oppoſing claims of juſtice to 
be conſidered. On theſe grounds 
the vote for a gradual abolition 


had paſſed. He did not then ſee 


any inconſiſtency in the preſent 
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and thoſe derived from it in the pre- 


motion, it went only to aboliſh in. 
mediately that part of our flav . 
trade which did not affect our om 
Weſt India poſſeſſions. It was all 2 
to be obſerved, that the foreigi | 
trade had ceaſed of itſelf, and the 
motion was not ſo much to abolih 
it as to prevent its revival, The 
queſtion was, whether we ſhould 
again ſet on foot a branch of that 
trade, which the houſe had cot 
demned as unjuſt, and forbidden 
the continuance of beyond the 
ear 1796? It was by no mean 
inconſiſtent to aboliſh a part ot 
that now, the whole of which wa 
to be aboliſhed in two years. 00 
the contrary, the meaſure was on 
ſtep towards a gradual abolition 
Whatever had been the reaſon 
which induced the lords to pay f 
little attention to the ſubjeR, he 
thought that houſe was bound by 
every principle of conſiſtency ts 
ſend up a bill to their lordſhips fat 
the abolition of the foreign (lat 
trade. The propoſition then be. 
fore the houſe was one which 
friends to the general abolition d 
whatever claſs muſt agree to, and 
in which many, even of its enemies 
might join on very obvious groundy 
without any impeachment of 
conſiſtency. ö 
The motion was oppoſed by Ms 
Payne, who thought the native 
Africa not ſufficiently civilized un 0 
enjoy the bleſſings of freedom; and 
from the care taken to increaſe tac! 
numbers by encouraging the br 
he inferred that we were willing l 
do that in a manner lefs obvious 
common obſervation, which we wen 
aſhamed to do in the face of . 
Mr. Whitbread again ſtrong! 
enforced the neceſſity, the g 


lang. 


It | 


Ir 
ſenſe, and the humanity of thea* |.” 


lition. The object of the preſent 5 
motion ought, he ſaid, to be yu | 


/ 
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ered as the firſt ſtep towards that 
wadual abolition voted by the 
houſe, The motion could not be 
rrecipitate, ſinee only part of the 
:2de was the conſideration, and it 
as the proper time to terminate 
hat part when it was nearly de- 
iroyed. He was earneſt that the 
zouſe ſhould go into a committee, 
and that a ſeparate bill ſhould be 
ent up to the houſe of lords. 

In anſwer to the obſervations of 
derman Newnham relative to the 
langers attending the negroes, if 
it purchaſed by us, Mr. William 
nith, with his uſual humane atten- 
on to this ſubject, ſtated, that 
he minds of the negroes had al- 
ady become more tractable ſince 
heir condition became an object of 
rliamentary diſcuſſion ; that thoſe 
the traders had been meliorated, 
pd fewer murders had been com- 
ed than - formerly, even on 
er own coaſts, He related a 
anſaction which had lately taken 
ace between ſome ſlave buyers 


5 1 ſlave ſellers on the coaſt of 
b 1 rica. Some veſſels had arrived 
- 1 the tranſportation of ſlaves to 


7 colonies, and a contract: had 
en propoſed for the purchaſe of 
docs. The parties differed re- 
(ung the price, which had ma- 
rally fallen, owing to the care 
i attention lately beſtowed on 
e negroes in the Weſt Indies. 


* on this the flave ſeller reſuſed 
thei part with his ſlaves at the price 


ted, declaring he would rather 
them to work ; and they had 
"ingly been employed in the 
ation of the earth on their 
i coats, and the captains had 
. Wliged to ſeek elſewhere for a 


a) 

ir Wilberforce noticed the ad- 
age which had been taken of 
8 rom his having forborne ar- 
's againſt the injuſtice and in · 


\ 
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humanity of the ſlave trade on the 
preſent occaſion, as being uune+ 
ceſſary to his preſent purpoſe. He 
muſt, however, remind gentlemen, 
that there was a place called Afri- 
ca, where the effects of this de- 
teſted traffic were written in blood, 


He muſt remind them of ſuch prin- 


ciples as juſtice and humanity, 
though the latter term appeared ſo 
indeterminate in its application 
that he was almoſt ſick of it, and 
defirous of reſting his cauſe on the 
ſolid unalterable principles of juſ- 
tice and N He 9 
the fact ſtated by Mr. Smith, to 
prove, that were there no pur- 
chaſers, there was no probability 
the ſlaves would be maſſacred. Nor 


was this a ſolitary inſtance; the 


accounts of the Sierra Leone com- 
pany fully evinced the improvement 
of Africa, ariſing from the de» 
clenſion of the ſlave trade, What» 
ever objections had been taken to 
the preſent motion, on account of 
his bill of laſt year, were irrele- 
vant. Gentlemen could not ſay, 
that the one he now intended to 
bring in, might not be extremely 


different, With reſpe&t to the 


motion being ill-timed, he thought 
the contrary ; nothing mere was 
neceſſary on the preſent occaſion, 
than preventing the revival of a 
trade already nearly deſtroyed. 
This was a time when it was de- 
firable to impreſs the public with 
reſpe& for the character of par- 
liament, which could not be done, if 


wm appeared willing to return to 
Ga / 


ſtem of wickedneſs they had 
determined to abandon : He ad- 
verted to the terms uſed by the 
houſe in their late addreſs to his 
majeſty, where they declared their 
refalution to render their conduct a 
contraſt to that of their enemies, 
by the practice of religion and hu- 
manity. Though deeply impreſſed 
F 2 with 
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with the enormitics of the French, 
he conceived the ſlave trage to be 
a faithful parallel to them. He 
enumerated ſeveral inſtances of ũ- 
milarity, and added, that as for. 
the impieties of the French, the 
ſlave trade was a ſyſtem of practi- 


cal atheiſm, and he thought gen- 


tlemen ſhould either avow the prin- 
ciple or abandon the practice. In 
anſwer to the queſtion of Mr. 
Whitbread, he thought it at pre- 
ſent better, merely to bring for- 
ward the bill for preventing the 
ſupplying of foreigners, but ex- 
rang bis reſolution never to deſiſt 


om his endeavours till a com- 


plete abolition ſhould be obtained. 


On a diviſion of the houſe there ap- 
eared for the motion 63, againſt 
it 40. 

While this bill was pending, Mr. 
Vaughan expreſſed to the houſe 
his opinion on the neceſſity of ob- 
ſerving the late proceedings of the 
. reſpecting their negroes 
and mulattoes. The moſt dange- 
rous doctrines, he ſaid, had been 
diſſeminated among them, and in 
the iſland of St. Domingo, there 
had been publiſhed a proclamation 
by a Mr. Polverel, giving a moſt 
dangerous extenſion of liberty and 


property to the negroes ; _ 


others, a right to chooſe their ma 
ters once a year, and to receive a 
third of the product of their la- 
bour deducting the expences, &c. ; 
that they were to have a choice in 
the appointment of perſons who 
were to preſide over them in the 
management of the eſtate, &c. 
From all this he feared much dan- 


ger might enſue, and to this was 


added the refolution of the nation- 
al aſſembly, which tended to eſta- 


| bliſh a ary emancipation, The 


' fores of our ſmaller iſlands might 
indeed be brought to act againſt 
any revolters in them, but Jamaica 


HAND 


was left to its own reſources, which, 
however, were not inconſiderable. 
He thought, however, 'that the 
preſent ſtate of affairs called for 
ſtrong meaſures from government er 
here, and the colonial legiſlaton of 
abroad. He propoſed, on our part, pe 
a mulatto and black yeomanry, and 
obſerved that a conqueſt of the 
French iſlands would prove but: 
palliative, as they had walled 12 0 
15, oos troops in a fruitleſs attempt 
to reſtore order in their iſlands, $t, 


Domingo was ſaid to be divided be- mu 
tween the people of different a #ro: 
lours who poſſeſſed property, 2 pur 
thoſe who had none. 1 trol 
might do miſchief by opening u The 
intercourſe with perſons wholt in t! 
principles could do our negroes u Cd, 
mulattoes no ſervice, He did u Vet 
wiſh to preſs a motion on the ſub de; 
jet, but mult on account of om => | 
which was for an adt. reſs to his h att 
jeſty, to recommend ſuch meaſum f "ch 
for the ſafety, &c. of the Fri de re 
Weſt India iſlands, as in his w Br 
dom he ſhall think fit. On the erm 
ſurance, however, from Mr. Du ſoul, 
das, that the Weſt Indies receiv clude 
at preſent every protection vba dir 
the motion required, it was Mr 
readily withdrawn, "IG dition 

Previous to the introduction“ bare 
Mr. Wilberforce's bill reſpecting® l 
foreign ſlave trade, petitions agal uman 
it were preſented from the Welt 3 ab 
dia merchants of London and © Carr 
verpool. The bill was in tbe . . 
reading oppoſed by Sir Wil * at 
Young, The circumſtances of! n uPte 
queſtion were, he thought, chanf ould, 
ſince the abolition of colon! rench 
very by the French, and + 2 
ſures purſued in the French a * 
The doctrines of humanit] 25 lr. 
policy of abolition be rep” naler 
as wild, viſionary, and den ms of 
to our commercial interel. 1. Long 
Cee 


thought members from 2 
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commercial towns were bound to 
oppoſe the bill. He remarked the 
trouble and inconvenience of licenſ- 
ing every ſlave. When our fiſh- 
tries were diſcuſſed, the number 
of dockets, &c. was found very 
perplexing and - oppreſſive z they 
would not be leſs ſo to mer - 
chants employed in the commerce 
of flaves in which 600 — * and 
other veſſels were continvally en- 
raged, As land carriage between 
the iſlands was impraQuicable, ſlaves 
muſt be perpetually transferred 
from one iſland to another, for the 
purpoſes of cultivation; and what 
trouble mult of neceſſity enſue ? 
The evils complained, of formerly 
in this trade, were now nearly at an 
end;the tranſportationto the French 
Weſt India iflands had abated ſince 
the war; and, during the war, it 
was impuſlible the trade could rife 
again. Should this bill paſs, it 
might be neceſſary tobring in others, 
to recognize the foreign conquetts 
as Britiſh, or how could it be de- 
termined that the trade with them 
ſhould ceaſe or continue? He con- 
cluded by moving for the ſecond 
reading that day ſix months. 
Mr, alderman Newnham, in ad- 
dation to the argumeias which 
bare been ſo frequently urged 
auinlt the trade, conceived. that 
humanity would be no gainer by 
the abolition, as the trade would 
be carried on by others. | 
Mr, Burdon wiſhed the total aboli- 
uon, and thought that if it had been 
adopted when firſt propoſed, we 
ſhould, by getting the fart of the 
French, have aunihilated the im- 
poNtance of the meaſure they had 
recently adopted. 
Mr. Vaughan, in a ſpeech of 
confiderable length, ſpoke in high 
terms of the petition from the city 
„London, though he avowed, on 
* vCcalion, his opinion differed 
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from many of his 'Weſt ui 


friends. e was ſurpriſed that 
any Britiſh colonift could object to 
the ceſſation of that part of the 
trade, which went to the ſupply of 
foreigners with ſlaves. He thought, 
it extraordinary they ſhould be 
anxious to raiſe up rival colonies; 
to ſupplant themſelves, and that, 


the preſent ſtate of the French 


iſlands was a new motiye for de- 
firing to continue -to ſupply them. 
While they were in a ſtate of cons. 
vulſion, it was very extraordinary 
to be deſirous of giving themfreth 
reinforcements ot mutineers. If 
the example of French proceedings 
was really ſo contagious as was 
apprehended, it was little leſs. io. 
prudent to multiply diſaffected per- 
ſons in the Dutch, Daniſh, and 
other ſettlements; when it was 
argued that they would ſoon be 


unable to B71 thole they had 


already. is Weſt India friends 
had deprecated diſcuſſion in their 
own mectings; but the matter was 
already ſpread abroad, and he, was 
revealing no ſecrets, when diſcuſ- 
ſing the queſtion in that houſe, 
with a view to the remedy. He 
diſregarded the fear that the minds 
of the negroes were in, ſuch a 
dangerous ſtate of | excitement, 
that we mult not appear to give 
way upon any one part of the 
ſlave queſtion... The votes of the 
houſe, & c. were already well known 
to the ſlaves: and little could be 
gained by temporizing and delay on 
this ſecondary queſtion. Formerly 
the ſlaves were governed by force 
and ignorarœe, but the ſyſtem 
mult now be changed. Force, he 
was ſorry to ſay, mult ſtill con- 
tinue and ever increaſe ; but it was 
too late to govern the. negroes on 


the preſumption of their being ig- 


gorant, and by the diſguiting 
means uſcd to keep up that ig- 
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nbrance, The power of opinion 
over them was now vaniſhed; if 
ſcrictly analyſed, this power reſolved 
itſelf into the influence of ignorance. 
It had become therefore neceſſary 


to reſort to force and to policy, 


placing our policy in the ſtead of 


their ignorance. Ideas of liberty 


were not indeed innate, but they 


were eaſily communicable, and 
were now. communicated, He ad- 
verted to the fate of the mulatto 
queſtion among the French, to 
ſhew that a contrary conduct 
wonld be policy in us at preſent, 
He recommended the getting the 
free blacks and mulattoes on our 
fide, endeavouring to ſoften their 
manners, and the encouragement of 
fmall fettlers. He inſiſted on the 
impolicy of attempting to gain the 
French iſlands ; the Fnprobability 
of our effecting tranquillity in them 
attained, and the danger of com- 
municationwith our iſlands, He pro- 
feſſed himſelf a friend to the prin- 
eiple of the bill, looking forward, 
at a proper period, to an entire abo- 
tion. ot 

The bill was ſupported by Mr. 
Serjeant Watſon and Mr. Barham, 
and oppoſed by Mr. Eſte and Mr, 
R. B. Jenkinſon. | 

Mr. Fox ſaid, the 'trade — 
now no exiſtence, what became o 
all the arguments concerning the 
mighty capital embarked in it; the 


TanQtion given by parhament to its 


continuance ; the violent attack on 


private property; the injury to 
commerce; the danger of innova- 


tions? Theſe arguments, if argu- 


ments they could be called, were 
fed, and it was fit that parliament 
ſhould take care they ſhould never 
return, Were parliament now filent 
on this ſubjeR, it would, at a fu- 
ture time, be attempted to be 
_— by their filence, that it 

pledged itfelf to fupport this 
: ; 


expediency of a total abolition. 


abominable traffic. He conſideted 
this bill as a material practical part 
of the former reſolutions of the 
houſe ; and in purſuing it, "the 
houſe evinced to the world the fin- 
cerity of their profeffions and in- 
tentions, He truſted the honours 
able gentleman would not abate in 
his zeal and ardeur in this glori 
ous cauſe. It might not be necel- 
ſary to do more than puſh forward 
the preſent bill this feffions ; but 
another ſtep towards the total abo- 
lition ſhould not be delayed beyond 
the next. If this important ſubjett 
had, from a preſs of buſineſs, not 
yet received the determination of 
the lords, it could not be improper 
in that houſe to be additionally vi 
gilant, and to remind the other 
houſe of their ſenſe reſpeRing the 


Were the bill to paſs the houſe ef 
commons, he entertained too high 
an idea of the wiſdom and juſtice 
of the lords to doubt of their 
concurrence. He contradifcd 
the notion of any danger” arifng 
from a diſcuſſion of this ſubjey 
and contended, that no miſchief 
I ariſe from the paſſing of thi 
bill. : 
The chancellor of the excheque 
obſerved, that the point moſt . 
lied upon by the oppoſers of tht 
bill, was conſidered by them #4 
point of delicacy. The wild mt 
ſure of the French, in giving !. 
berty to their ſlaves, was the ltrong: 
eſt poſſible argument for the preſent 
bill, Since this grant of lben] 
by the French, there was tit 
greateſt reaſon for apprehenſon d 
danger, which was only to be pie 
vented by eſtabliſhing wiſe regul# 
tions to preſerve order, _ = 
tain our ſuperiority 

form — ind wdulgee 
which would manifeſt our inder 
tions, at a fit moment, —_ 
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aboliſh the trade. With reſpe& 
to the mutiny ſaid to be likely 
to enſue from a ceſſation of the 
trade, be thought that was the 
moſt likely to happen from a con- 
tinuance of the trade after the 
French had emancipated their 
ſlaves ; it was not from the natives, 
accuſtomed to the habits of their 
maſters, and intereſted in their fa- 
vour, nor from ſlaves who had been 
long 1mported, but from thoſe 
lately brought to market, raw, 
kubborn, and reſentful at the loſs 
of their country, &c. that a mu- 
tiny was to be expected. Mr. Pitt 
adduced many facts from hiſtory, 
in ſupport of his opinion; and 
aſked, if to increafe the ſlaves, at 
a time when it was to be feared 
they may revolt, becauſe they re- 
«ive not the fame benefits as the 
French, was either politic or Expe- 
dient. He further obſerved, that 
he defect of population in the 
French iſſands, would be ſupplied 
our foreign trade; and they be 
mpowered to retort upon us, by 
he very inftruments provided by 


. | 
Col. Tärleton ſaid, the foreign 
ave trade was ſo far from ended, 
lat 40 or 50 veſſels had been fitted 
ut from Liverpool, for that trade, 
Ince the laſt ſeſſion. 


= — 
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26 4 Mr. W. Smith cenſured the 
er · ardy method in which this buſineſs 
a proceeded, He was followed 
g · Col. Cawthorne, who, to ſhew 
{ent be baleful effects of an abolition 


erty | the trade, read a letter from a 
the dend, in which it was faid, that 
nof the efforts of the abolitioniſts 
pre ould be perſevered in, the period 
als 3 rapidly approaching, wheh 
ui. © blacks would no longer ſuffer 
| it © whites to live amongſt them. 


le concluded with the words, 
Lheſe are my private ſentiments, 
lch J wiſh aaf to be known; 


which produced in the houſe almoſt 
a convulſion of laughter. | 

Mr. Wilberforce profeſſed his in- 
tention to move, at a future period, 
for the names and clearings of the 
ſhips mentioned by Colonel Tarle- 
ton, in order to ſee whether the 
Colonel or himſelf had been mif- 
informed. On a diviſion, there 5 

3 


peared for the amendment 


againſt it 56. 

On the motion for a recommit - 
ment of the bill, it was objected 
to by lord Sheffield, who con- 


ſidered this as a moſt ſenſeleſs 


attempt at the abolition of the 
ſlave trade — ſenſeleſs, becauſe it 
might occaſion much miſchief with- 
out attaining its object. The pro- 
feſſed motive of the bill was hu- 
manity ; this 'end would, however, 
be inſinitely better anſwered by con- 
veying negroes in Britiſh ſhipping 
under proper regulations, than in 
the promiſcuous. ſhipping of Eu- 


rope. Not a ſingle ſlave lefs would 


in fact be carried to the Weſt In- 
dies. The trade might be turned 
into another channel, and deprive 
this country of conſiderable ad- 
vantages reſpecting navigation and 
profit. His lordſhip condemneil 

me clauſes of the bill as extrava- 
gant and deſpotic, and likely to 
revolt mankind ; but he hoped the 
Britiſh merchants would find the 
means of fulfilling their contracts 
with the Spaniards, the Danes, and 
the Dutch. He aſſerted, that the 
meaſure was highly detrimental to 
the ſhipping and commerce of this 
country, and highly impolitic and 
unjuſt towards the Weſt Indians. 
In theſe feveriſh times, he wifhed 
the honourable mover would ſpare 
his country and his friends from 
promoting one of the greateſt re- 
volutions, in reſpect to property 
and commerce, which could be 


conceived, He concluded by moy- 
F 4 ing, 
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ing, that che ſpeaker do not leave 
the chair. 

Mr. Wilberforce, after baving 
expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe at meeting 
with an oppoſition in this ſtage 
of the bill, replied to ſome per- 
ſonal. refleQions caſt upon him by 
his lordſhip; he juſtified the mo- 
tives upon which he preſſed for- 
ward this ſubject, and diſclaim- 
ed all idea of endangering the 


commercial intereſts of this coun- 
try, at this or any other time. On 
a diviſion, there was a majority of 


42 for the commitment. 


The third reading of the bill 


was again oppoſed by lord Shef- 


field, on the ground that it was 
attempted to be hurried through 
the houſe, in a manner which was 
ſhameful, ſcandalous, and ſurpaſ- 
ſing all bounds of decency ; and 
as the merchants concerned in the 
foreign ſlave trade were to meet 
the enſuing day, they would loſe 
the benefit of the meeting. | 

Mr. Wilberforce conſidered the 
epithets of the noble lord as ap- 
plied to the whole houſe, as, in 
making the motion now before 
them, he only obeyed the order of 
the houſe, 
.chants had ſtill further reaſons to 
offer againſt the bill, they had ſut- 
ficient time for that purpoſe. 

It was contended by Mr. Fox, 
that the bill had been as long in 
paſſing through its ſeveral ſtages, 
as any other in that or any former 
ſeſſion, in which the queſtion it in- 
volved was equally well under- 
ſtood. | It had paſſed a committee 
of the whole houſe ; the whole of 
it was recommitted for the purpoſe 
of receiving any amendments from 
thoſe who were known to be hoſtile 
to the bill, and ſufficient time was 
allowed. He adverted, in pointed 
terms, to the delay which the ſlave 
buiizeis had met with in the houſe 
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If any of the mer-- 


of lords, He had heard much of 
the new calendar of the French; 
the houſe of lords had, however, 
a calendar ſtill more extraordinary, 
They bad allowed for one great, 
buſineſs (that of Mr. Haſtings) 
48 hours in the year. For avother 
(the ſlave trade) only 16. ,Thi 
was a new mode of calculating 
time. He, however, adviſed the 
houſe of commons not to. fall 
under the cenſure of the public in 
the progreſs of this bufineſ,— 
After ſome further converſation 
between Mr. Newnham, Mr. Dent, 
Mr. Francis, and Mr. Serjeant 


ttent 
Adair, who obſerved, that the hon 
merchants might have met ſooner, he j 
and had not choſen to be heard by he n 
counſel, the bill was read a thin oral 
time, and paſſed, TO Lateo 
During the agitation of this bil as fir 
in the Fouſe of commons, the “ pro 
biſhop of Rocheſter, on the 10th Ar,” 
of March, attempted to introdu be h. 
a diſcuſſion of the grand queſtion WWuline 
of an abolition of the flaye trade, MWWortan 
in the houſe of lords. He obſerves, Wot be 
that three ſeſſions had paſſed. fince le co; 
that buſineſs had been before the WWving 
houſe, and cenſured the protractia ¶everer 
of it. When the queition for he P's ſu 
ing counſel and examining ,. edſhif 
neſſes came before the houſe, e ment 
had voted for this examination 8 otion 
the bar of the houſe, not becaut olonie: 
he wanted any additional eviden® et be 
to guide his mind, but that nobl od in 
lords who had not made up Ü the 
minds on the ſubject, might hebe iris 
a more early opportunity of bent our 
convinced of the im 5 and i this 
humanity of this trakke. rom emol 
experience of three ſeſſions be be 
duced, that unleſs ſome mode co Wit, a 
be adopted for expediting the A 
ſineſs, it would never be brot t 70,0; 
to a concluſion, It was cenay be trad 
an object both to thoſe who wih en 5 
re the, 


and thoſe who. oppoſed an 3 
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jon, to have a ſpeedy determina« 
jon. His lordſhip concluded by 
oving, “ that the further hear- 
ng of counſel and evidence, on the 
ave trade, be referred to a Som- 
nittee above ſtairs“ : | 

The duke of Clarence oppoſed 
he motion, on the principle that 
n amendment to the ſame effect 
vich that propoſed by the learned 
cate, had already been negatived 
dy a great majority. Two other 
mendments had been propoſed, 
nd negatived, on this ſubjeCt ; 
rom all which he argued the great 
ttention of the houſe to the que- 
tion when it firſt appeared, and 
he impropriety of now altering 
he mode of conducting it. His 
oyal highneſs noticed the different 
late ot the country, when the ſubject 
as firſt diſcuſſed ; it was then a time 
profound peace no we were at 


he houſe neceſſarily directed to 
pulineſs more temporary and im- 
ortant : that the ſlave trade had 
ot been brought forward before in 
he courſe of this ſeſſion, had been 
dwing to the 1llneſs of the right 
ercrend prelate; and he expreſſed 
I's ſurpriſe that the firſt day his 
vralhip was able to attend in par- 
ament, he ſhould bring forward a 
notion of ſuch a tendency. The 
olonies, his highneſs ſaid, could 
ot be cultivated without flaves ; 
od in a country like this, it was 
df tie utmolt importance to pa 
be ſiricteſt attention to every branc 
" our commerce and navigation. 
n this view, the trade was of the 
molt importance, The country 
% benefited 4,c00,0001, a year 
Wit, an immenſe number of ſea- 
"a were employed, and upwards 
" 19,000,000, was embarked in 
* trade. From theſe reaſons, and 
Mm its having been brought be- 
ie them by the commons of Great 


ar, and the time and attention of 
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Britain, and from the propriety of 
judging for themſelves, he thought 


it incompatible with the dignity of 
the houſe. to refer the bufineſs to a 
private committee, It was beſides 


a time peculiarly inconvenient. for 


their. lordſhips to attend a com- 


mittee, juſt when the aſſizes were 


holding. He concluded by giving 
a negative to the motion. 
From one of the arguments of 
his royal highneſs, that there was 
an additional preſs of buſineſs from 
our being engaged in war, the 
biſhop of Rocheſter thought it the 
more neceſſary to' adopt a mode of 
examining evidence on this ſubject, 
better ſuited to _ diſpatch. Ihe 
plan propoſed by the biſhop was 
approved by, lord Grenville, who 
profeſſed his full conviction on the 
ſubject in queſtion, and could ſee 
no difficulty. or inattention to their 
own dignity in that houſe leaving 
the buſineſs to a committee. I 


that houſe, like the other, ſhould 


be finally of opinion that the trade 
was contrary to humanity and po- 
licy, he doubted not but that their 
lordſhips would deeply lament that 
they had adopted ſo tardy a mode. 
The motion was oppoled by lord 
Mansfield, in a ſpeech of ſome 
length, in which he placed the queſ- 


tion in various points of view, Lord 


Thurlow joined his lordſhip in the 


opinion of the impropriety, of re- 
ferring ſo important a queſtion to a 
committee. The petitioners againſt 


| the abolition had the greateſt pro- 


rty at ſtake that ever was em- 
99554 in any trade. They were 
countenanced 1n it by the legifla- 
ture; and now called upon their 
lordſhips to decide, whether they 
had embarked in it on fallacious 
aſſurances, or were entitled to the 
protection of the legiſlature. The 
evidence ought to be examined in 
the moſt ſolema manner; and he 


believed 
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believed the records of parliament 
afforded not a ſingle precedent of a 
queſtion of ſuch infinite importance 
being referred to a committee. To 
change the mode of inquiry, after 
the lapſe of two ſeſſions, would im- 
_ ply either that the houſe did not 
confider the queſtion of the ſame 
importance as formerly, or were 
tired of it. Did the motion mean 
that in order to expedite the buſi- 
neſs, they were to begin again? if 
otherwiſe, it would be two diſtinct 
parts, and he did not fee how they 
could be poſſibly united. Was it 
tikely that thoſe who could not at- 
tend on the buſineſs at the bar, 
would do fo in a committee? Be- 
fides this, his lordſhip thought an 
adoption of the meaſure would not 
be attended with any particular de- 
gree of expedition. Their lordſhips 
were not only to examine evidence, 
but to hear counſel. How would 
they judge of that which few of 


them, in a committee above ſtairs, 
would ever heat? Fa 

Lord Grenville ſaid, that as the 
committee was open to every noble 
lord, it was liable to none of theſe 


objections. What ſanction had 
been given by the legiſlature to 
this trade, if indeed it had given 
any, or whether the property of the 

etitioners was to be deſtroyed, 
would be ſeen when their lordfhips 
came to decide on the general 
queſtion. 

The motion was ſupported b 
the biſhop of London, as the be 
mode which had yet been ſuggeſt- 
ed. The immenſe property at 
ſtake onght certainly to weigh 
with their lordſhips; but on the 
ether hand, they were to conſider 
15 millions of Africans as peti- 
tioners at their bar, 80, oooof whom 
were annually torn from their coun- 
try and friends, to be carried into 
captivity. His lordſhip was in- 


ry 
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terrupted by the duke of Clarem 
for going into the general queſlia 
The biſhop, however, contendel 
that his obſervations were not onh 
ſtrictly in E but ſtricthy in 
order, to ſhew the neceſſity d 
avoiding any further delay, whid 
was the queſtion before the houſe, 
He had formed an opinion ra 
the general queftion, but was opa 
to conviction, if better informatia 
eould be procured, If their lot 
ſhips ſhould decide, that dur We 
India iſlands could not be cultivatl 
without the importation of negrod 
from Africa, he ſhould acquieſee; 
but fhould they think the trade 8 
repugnant to policy as to hun- 
nity and religion, he ſhould eite 
Lord Hay and Lord Abingda 
oppoſed the motion; which wa 
ſupported by Lord Guildford, wil 
faid it was too evident that tht 
examination of evidence in thi 
houſe might extend to the pen 
at which another branch of the k 
iſlature had decided the trait 
ould ceafe. When their lordihis 
were convinced of the impolicy a 
injuſtice 'of the trade, they mig 
be called upon to allow ſome tho 
ſands more of the unhappy * 
tims of it to be carried aw 
that the trade might not ceaſe to 
abruptly. On a diviſion, there i 
peared a majority of 28 againlt if 
motion. 
The bill of Mr. Wilberforce, 
aboliſhing the foreign flave tra 
was, on theſecond reading (Mey 
ſtrongly oppoſed in the houſe d 
lords. Lord Abingdob, in ape 
confiderable length, and in his uſu 
argumentative ſtrain, talkedmucid 
French principles, of correſp ole, 
cies held here with individuals o 
national aſſemblyof France, of 1 
mas Paine, of inſubordinat% 
anarchy, confufion, murder, hate 
deſolation, and ruin, of im 


e new philoſophy, and other 
dies equally relevant to the ſub- 
& in queſtion. GOES 
Lord Grenville profeſſed him- 
If a friend to a total abolition of 
e trade, but ſaid he could not 
ing himſelf to preſs the houſe to 
ifs the bill in queſtion, pendi 
je inquiry inſtituted in that houſe» 
the general ſubject of the ſlave 
de—he therefore moved to 
ſpone the ſecond reading to 
at day three months. | 
His lordſhip was followed by the 
ſhop of Rocheſter. The French 
tt of St. Domingo was, he ſaid, in 
r poſſeſſion, and probably other 
ands; anew ſituation of affairs had 
ercfore taken place, and before 
yproceeded with the bill, he wiſh- 
to know how matters were to ſtand 
petting the Welt Indies. The 


at preſent appeared unneceſ- 
Ta 7 and nugatory. His lordſhip 
rio ed ſome further particulars re- 
 -cting the iſland of St. Domin- 
alt. 2nd of the negroes landed on 
bin: and. He profeſſed himſelf 
nd mical to French principles, and 
jolt ied what were termed the 
hot guts of Man, | 


The duke of Clarence rejoiced in 
nading with the noble lord and 
learned prelate, for learned he 
Iſt be in geography, as he had 
:med the houſe that the iſland 
St. Domingo belonged to us 
the Spaniards, and that when 
negroes were landed in the En- 
1 part, they might walk into 


0 Spaniſh territory. 
<> Lord Stanhope charged the no- 
uſul ſecretary and learned prelate 
cha inconfittency in oppoſing the 
nder lent bill, and a converſation en- 


oftit on ſome of the cenſures 
"The vn out by his lordſhip. 

nde earl of Lauderdale noticed 
rock le noble lords as inconſiſtent in 


og changed their opinions, with» 
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 clared himſelf a friend to a 


gt E 


out haviig affigned a, fulGent 
reaſon for the change. He de- 


abolition ; but would not, be ſaid, 
conſent to a premature termination 
of a trade, long warranted and en- 
couraged by repeated acts of the 
legiſlature. | tl. 
On a diviſion on the motion of 
— the — was thrown 
out by a majority of 45 againſt 
The em — of the French 
emigrants in the war.againſt-their 
own country, which had frequently 
been cenſured by the oppotition, 
roduced in this ſeſſion debates of 
ome magnitude. In the houſe of 
commons major Maitland, on the 
iſt of February, defired to be in- 
- formed from Mr. Dundas, whethet 
or not there were French officers 
—_— as aides-de-camp to the 
earl of Moira, and receiving Bri. 
tiſh pay? A — anſwer to 
this was evaded by Mr, Dundas, 
who thought the earl had a right 
to employ ſuch inſtruments as he 
thought fit for executing the buſi- 
neſs with which he was entruſted, 
and noticed the indelicacy of men. 
tioning the names of the French 
officers. He declared further, that 
he ſhould decline anſwering any 
queſtions that tended to diſcloſe 
the meaſures of government, the 
ſucceſs of which might depend upon 
ſecreſy, unleſs he was commanded 
to anſwer by the houſe. The ma- 
jor juſtiſied himſelf from 2 
called for any information which 
might prove injurious to the fer. 
vice or the intereſts of the country, 
The fa& which the hon. gentle- 
man feemed to conſider as a very cu» 
rious and important cabinet ſecret, 
might be learned from the meaneſt 
private ſoldier ferving under bis 
lordſhip. He underſtood, from 
good authority, that French offt . 
cers were employed under the _ 


e 


* * 
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of Moira, and received Britiſh 
pay, which (if ſuch was the fact) 
was contrary. to law, and a fit ob- 
ject of inquiry in that houſe. He 
admitted the delicacy of their ſi- 
tuation, and that their ſervices 
might be uſeful ; but if they were 
to be employed in a local way, the 
delicacy of their fituation would 
not be violated, nor their ſervices 
leſs important, If the motion he 
was now about to make were not 
aſſented to, he ſhould again bring 
the matter before the houſe. The 
major concluded by moving for the- 
production of the names of foreign 
officers ſerving under the earl of 
Moira, and receiving Britiſh pay. 
The motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
Grey, who declared his ſurpriſe 
at the queſtion not having been an- 
ſwered, and ſpoke of the frequent 
departure from the principles of 
the conſtitution, He denied the 
right of the earl to employ foreign 
officers in Britiſh pay in this coun- 
try, without the conſent of par- 
liament, | | 
The motion of the major was 
negatived ; and ſoon afterwards the 
earl of Moira introduced in the 
houſe of lords a juſtification of his 
conduct. He mentioned the in- 
vitation he had received to take 
upon himſelf the command, firſt 
of an expedition, not immediately 
to be undertaken, and then of that 
_ undertaken to ſuccour the royaliſts, 
which was immediately to be un- 
dertaken. He was honoured with 
his majeſty's commands on the 17th 
November, but owing to the ad- 
verſe ſtate of the wind and weather, 
the fleet did not ſail from Portſ- 
mouth till the iſt of December. 
Previous to this, his majeſty's mi- 
niſters and his lordſhip had received 
information of a meeting held by 


perſons deputed by miniſters to 


the royaliſt army at Doll in Nor- 
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from other eircumſtances it k 


mandy, who had agreed on 2 ply 


of operation; but, owing to the df, 
ficulty of intercourſe, this informs if 
tion did not reach miniſters till tell 
25th of November. By. that is E 
formation it was ſettled what . 
nals were to be made by the Its 2 
gliſh fleet on their arrival upon in. 
coaſt, for the purpoſe of dire... 
the troops where they thought ne! 
deſcent moſt practicable, anda . 
riety of other matters were adde 
ed. On the. 1ſ of December ti lea 
ſailed, and early the next morn |: . 
they made the coaſt of Cherboug he 
He ran down the coaſt for a ci... 
derable extent, hoping to find te 
royaliſts in the force that had ben * 
repreſented to him; but not ont mp 
the concerted ſignals, thou. 
repeatedly made b the diſſem ©y 
ſhips, . was | anſwered” from tl £1 
ſhore. Not knowing how to Na 
count for this circumſtance, al of | 
in obedience - to his orders * lord 
lordſhip ſaid, he proceeded 1 im. 
Guernſey, where, in canſequen — 
of contrary winds, he did nota "=o 
rive till «6 26th, His lordb diat 
deſired the houſe to attend to ein 
dates which he had occaſion? but 
mention, becauſe the whole of | on 
explanation reſted on that particus con 
While at Guernſey, he diſpatci the 
a number of emiſſaries in ſearch pro 
the royaliſt army, He at leg ro, 
learned that the royaliſts had mo 
an attack on Granville, but  ... 
been defeated, and had retired * 
the banks of the Lo're. All der 
French journals and ne wipaf ſub 
however ſtated, that one columk po 
of the royaliſt army had direc ſta 
its courſe towards Caen in e. 
mandy. His lordſhip ſaid, that © CE 
confidering the port, which l Ing 
royaliſts had named as the pott! he 
him to make, he found that de 
the peculiar difficulty of axcels m 
da 


impoſſible for him to throw ſuc- 
urs into it; he therefore by his 
miſſaries had ſent word to the 
yaliſts of the doubts he enter- 
zined of being able to effect the 
urpoſe agreed on, and had di- 
Qed their march to another 
oint. While at Guernſey a ſtorm 


Aue, that ſeparated from him 
aL WIR ſquadron and troops. Con- 
34 eiring, nevertheleſs, that the faith 


f the Britiſh government was 
pledged to the army of the .roy- 
liſts, he thought it his duty, be 
he event arid conſequence what 
hey might, to lend them every 
dollible E which his reduced 
orce could adminiſter. Under the 
mpreſſion of this idea he put to 
ea, and after he had left Guern- 
ey he appointed the French ſtaff, 
hich had been rendered a ſub- 
ect of diſcuſſion in another houſe 
of parliament, He begged their 
lordſhips to recolle& the point of 


made —while he was expecting to 
land on the coalt of France imme- 
vately, and when he meant not to 
ein his army to that of the royalilts, 
but to enyraft the royalitts forces 
on thoſe which he had under his 
command ; when he expected, 
the moment he landed, to have 
proceeded to battle, to find the 
royaliſts diſpirited by defeats, and 
to have to lead them on to inſtant 
conteſt: it was impoſſible therefore 
for him, with any regard to - pru- 
dence, to truſt to the chance of 
ſubſequent opportunity. He ap- 
pointed the French ſtaff as he had 


1 de. camp, a French ſecretary, and 
r rter maſter-general. In bav- 
10 ing appointed this ſtaff, he had no 
10 *litation to ſay, that he had not 
| deen authoriſed by his majeſty's 


miniſters; he conceived that the 
dure of his command neceſſarily 
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ime when this appointment was 


ſtated, and it conſiſted of two aides - 
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inveſted him with a degree of diſere- 
tion adequate to the end of the def- 
tined ſervice, If, however, it 
ſhould be thought by his majeſty's 
miniſters that he had acted impro- 
perly, he deſired diſtinctly to be 
underſtood, that he took the ex- 
pence upon himſclf, and that mi- 
niſters might, if they pleaſed. upon 
the winding 1 of his accounts, de · 
duct the whole amount of the ex- 
pence. ä 
Another matter brou 
diſcuſſion in the other 


ht into 
ouſe of 
12 he underſtood had 

n, that he had appointed 
Freach artilleriſts. The fact was, 
that the council who directed the 
operations of the royaliſt army had 
ſtated to our government, that they 
had plenty of cannon, but that 
they really did not know how to 
make uſe of them effectually ſor 
want of proper artilleriſts. u- 
dering that the French had render- 
ed themſelves ſo formidable in the 
field by means of their artillery, 
his lordſhip ſaid, he thought the 
circumſtance worth immediate at- 
tention. He wrote without delay 
to Flanders, begging that the 
army in that quarter would ſu 
ply him with as many artilleri 
as they could well ſpare, His re- 
quiſition was inſtantly complied 
with, and as ſoon as they arrived 
they were put upon allowance, but 
their allowance was not included 
in any pay-liſt, ' What could he do 
leſs with men, whom he had ſent 
for, from an army in which they 
were entitled to conſtant pay? 

His lordſhip ſpoke in very feel- 
ing terms of the miſerable ſitua- 
tion of the French officers in queſ— 
tion, the ſafety of whoſe connec- 
tions in France depended upon 


their names not being diſcloſed. 


The earl of Lauderdale contend- 
ed, that it was not the intention = 
| | the 
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the gentlemen who had agitated the 


matters referred to by his lordſhip 
in the other houſe of parliament, to 


inveſtigate the time, the motives, 


or the principles on which the earl 
of Moira had appointed foreigners 
on the ſtaff in his army. He thought 
too highly of the ability and talents 
of the noble earl, to believe he 
Would take any meaſure of a ftrong 
and queſtionable nature, without 
having ſtrong reaſons for his con- 
duct. Nor ad he a wilh to de- 
.  preciate the merit of the officers in 
queſtion, or*to draw down upon 
them and their relatives thoſe fa- 
tal conſequences, which every man 
muſt dread and deplore. Had thoſe 
who ſpoke upon the ſubject elſe- 
here received the ſame candid and 
liberal anſwer from miniſters to a 
plain queſtion, put to them in a 
way perſectly parliamentary, as the 
noble earl had given, they would 
have been ſatisſied, and the matter 
ſet at reſt. His lordſhip cenſured 
the affected hauteur and myſterious 
ſilence of miniſters on this occahon, 
which had excited jealouſy and 
ſuſpicion in the minds of others; 
and thought, that in the preſent 
citical ſituation of public affairs, it 
became neceſſary to attend to what- 
ever bore the appearance of treſ- 
paſs, either on the laws or conſti- 
tution, 

Lord Grenville complimented 
the earl of Moira on his liverality, 
but declared himſelf, and his ma- 
jeſty's government in general, to 
be conſidered as fully reſponſible 
for every part of the tranſaction 
ſtated by the noble earl. He cen- 
ſured, as an impropriety, the con- 
duct of gentlemen in the other 
houſe in the iuveſtigation of this bu- 
ſineſs. In this his lordſhip was op- 
poſed by the earl of Guildford, who 
thought they had acted with the 
utmoſt propriety; and had the 


immenſe preparations ig tors 


and on the mere 
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ſame fair and liberal explanating 
been there given, he had no doukt 
that all inquiry would have ceaſed. 
On the 17th of February the 
Marquis Ef enClowne, in 2 
ech replete with ſound obſer 
tion and elaborate reaſoning, is 
troduced a motion for peace. Hi 
lordſhip began by ſtating bis vil 
that it had come from other band 
and particularly that his majelty\ 
miniſters had derived from fuck 
motion all the merit, and all the 
ratitude, which it would hay 
fixed in the minds of their country 
men. In hopes of this he had & 
ferred his motion; but ſeeing tie 


continuance of the war, the w 
lumes of engagements into which 
we had entered with foreign pops 
ers,, and the ſolemn declarationsd 
perſeverancs he thought it time u 
deliberate for a moment, to n- 
quire into the cauſe and object oftie 
diſpute, His lardſhip profeſled that 
it was not at all his intention to a6 
dreſs himſelf to the paſſions of 19 
ble lords, but aſked what muſt be 
the feelings of a burdened natioh 
when they ſaw thirteen millions d 
money voted for the continuanct 
of a war, without a ſingle conlide 
ration of the nee the cal 
retext of 1 
French pamphlet. The people, it 
ſaid, were however not likely 1 
think the ſentiments of a ſingle i. 
dividual, and that individual # 
member of a faction that 
cruſhed at the * of the writinþ 
a und for perpetuatiq 
2 of an ire — aud 


unexplained war.. The preſent fas 


tion in France might ſoon be obe 


thrown, and inflammatory pam. 


phlets by the partiſans. of each ive 


ceſſive faction might furniſh pt 
texts for the continuance of wv 


if ſuch wretched pretexts . 


* 


ſter two campaigns, the laſt the 
ot ſanguinary and expenſive in 
e ban of modern hiſtory, be- 
e involving Europe in the hor- 
rs of a third, it might not be un- 
orthy their lordſhips attention to 
uire into the ſucceſs of the paſt. 
he queſtion was, whether the 
numerable treaties we had made 
re calculated -to turn the tide of 
fortune, and ſecure a rational 
pe of ſucceſs in the enſuing cam- 
igu? He thought we had no 
pre probability of ſucceſs now 
an before. The line of war in 
ich we were now engaged, had 
n condemned from the time of 
duke of Marlborough down to 
eral Lloyd, the laſt officer who 
| written upon the ſubject. The 
inion of all men of great mili- 
y talents in Europe had been, 
it an attempt to penetrate France 


n the ſeat of war, is impracti- 
ic, and this had been verified by 

fate of the two laſt campaigns. 
s lordſhip took a conciſe and 
e review of the different attacks 
de in the two laſt campaigns on 
frontiers of France, under ge- 


cs, and all had equ 
eeſs. Vet, after this melan- 
ly experience, we were hazard- 
a third campaign. But it ſeems 
ew officer of middle rank (co- 
d Mack) had formed a new plan 
dn which the cabinets of Europe 
ed their "_ and upon which 
vere to riſque the lives of our 
ow creatures, His lordſhip paid 
compliment to the colonel, 
ch could be poſſibly his due, 
Ud not conceive him very 
to accompliſh. an enterprize, 


Keceſſors of acknowledged mili- 
**perienze and gallantry, It 
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ough the frontier, which had. 


als of the moſt ac, 1 abi- 
y failed of 


ch had failed in the hands of 
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was not ſq aſtoniſhing to ſind an offi- 
cer ſuggeſting a new plan, as to ſee 
the credulous avidity with which it 
was embraced, and the implicit 
confidence given to it. We were 
told that Flanders had been ſaved ; 
Flanders had been loſt by one bat- 
tle, and gained by another. This 
only proved, that the fate of Flan-» 
ders depended upon a ſingle battle, 
and it might be loſt by the next, 
The ſecret hiſtory of the French 
would prove, that the loſs of Flan- 
ders to them was the reſult of the 
animolities of private faction. Theſe 
ve Dumouriez the aſcendant over 

a Fayette, and ſubjected him to 


the triumpk of Pache. To the 


animoſities of theſe factions may be 
attributed their failure by the de- 
fection of Dumouriez. The jealou- 
ſies of la Fayette and Dumouriez 
were the cauſe, and in proportion 
to the unanimity of the French 
(an unanimity eſtabliſhed by the 
rſecution of their enemies), will 
be the difficulty of making any im- 
preſſion upon the republic, There . 
was a principle of action and re - 
action in human nature, that ne- 
ver failed to produee great and un- 
accountable effects. e reſult of 
the private factions of France had 
at length given to the government 
of France more formidable power 


than had ever been maintained b 


any ſtate ; and it was of the utmo 
conſequence to conſider the effect 
which were likely to follow, from 
keeping up in France the tone and 
affon they at preſent poſſeſſed. 
rance, by the preſſure of the al- 
lies on her frontier, had become a 


ſchool of milicary wonder. In a few 


years none could propheſy what un- 
foreſeen enterprizes they might not 
effect. His lorathip proved from 
hiſtory the. probability, that if 
other governments: determined to 


rſevere in the deſigu to goad, to 
* EC hog 9 
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attack, and to hunt the French, 
we ſhauld confirm, ſo as never to 
be rooted out, a military republic 
in the heart of Europe. Norlet 
us, ſaid the marquis, proudly con- 
ceive, that our combination will 
make us formidable, becauſe it is 
oppoſed to a fingle people; when 
we ſharpen talents by iraſcibility, 
when we inflame the natural ener- 

ies of the ſoul, when we call 
Beth and rouſe every faculty of 
nature, each individual becomes 
ſomething more than man. Great 
moments have always produced 
great men and great actions. The 
time of conflict is the time in which 
nature ſeems to delight in her 


grandeſt productions. The whole 


of the riſing generation in France 
is educated in the military art; 
not, as here, with a view to riſing 
in life, but the enthuſiaſm of war 
entered into the heart, only from 
the enthuſiaſm of liberty; and the 
whole country is taught, that their 
ſole occupation and paſſion ought 
to be arms, becauſe their only 
good and blefling is liberty. 

Such being the ſtate of the war, 
his lordſhip aſked whether it was 


reaſonable to perſevere in it? whe- . 


ther, upon the principle avowed, 
we ought to ſucceed ? and whe- 
ther, by the treaties we had made, 
we were likely to du ſo? Above all, 
whether the war was not likely to 
roduce conſequences fearful to 
Ingland, to Europe, and to the li- 
berties of mankind? His lordſhip 
then entered into a view of the 
treaties which we had made ; he 
attempted to ſhew, that the jea- 
louſy of Spain, excited by our views 
upon the French Weſt India iſlands, 
which, if attained, muſt throw her 
at our mercy—by our naval inte- 
reſt, and the contraband trade 
which it had been our obje& to 
encourage, to her diſcontent by 
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the affair of Nootka Sound—hy 
uneaſineſs nianifeſted at Tol 
when they ſaw a ſhip of 110 
taken away by the Engli, K 
they thought belonged to th 
as the natural guardians of 1; 
XVII., was not likely to ſuffert 
nation to entertain any ſubſtay 
alliance with us? From various 
cumſtances, his lordſhip pr 
that Portugal too would be ſa 
in the ſame iutereſt with dh 
with all the numerous advanty 
to be derived from her port 
caſe of future differences 'bety 
the courts of Madrid and I; 
don. | 
With reſpe& to the king 
Pruſſia his lordſhip contended, f 
as the head of the Germanic 
lance, it muſt ever be his polig 
reſiſt the aggrandizement of 
houſe of Auſtria, This alla 
ſeemed for the moment to be 
crificed to the project x 
France; and the king of Pn 
was now allied with the houl 
Auſtria, to accompliſh a pi 
which muſt ruin the objcl 
that league. To ſupport the ind 
dence of Pruſſia, fis lordſhip 4 
he would cheerfully vote for al 
every ſubſidy ; for when once 
rincipalities of Germauy wer 
flaved. there was an end to 
berties and freedom of the con 
But was it to be believed that 
cabinet of Vienna had chang 
object? It had been diſtinguilie 
merely by its ſyſtematic and 
but by inceſſant ability in the} 
ſecution of its deſigns, Hi 
ſhip called the attention of 
houſe to the defigns of the co 
Vienna upon Bavaria, in 
they were very near ſu 
and in which if they had 
ceeded, the chief of the bo 
Auſtria would have become! 
and all the little Geri 


wk have fallen his prey. Either, erecting fortreſſes in Poland, that, 
bercſore, Pruſſia cannot be ſin- when ſne had ſeen her hats, ſuffi- 
ly united to Auſtria in the pre- ciently exhauſted, ſhe. might fall 
it war, which mult threaten our upon her long devoted victim the 


ul threaten the liberties of Eu- we ſhould abet the deſigns of this 
ye much more than ſuffering truly formidable power, and, from 


pundaries. Can we beliere that fo ſources of the Empreſs as im- 
onſtrous an alliance can continue, menſmmme. Fr 

that the independent ſtates of The next ally conſidered by his 
many can long continue ſo lordſhip was Holland Holland, 
nd to their permanent intereſts, which had been the cat's-paw-/ of 
to abet the court of Vienna in the cat's-paw; for the fact was un- 
epreſent war? deniable, that miniſters had in- 
lis lordſhip next proceeded to volved Great Britain in war, and 
ention Ruſſia, and conſidered the · Great Britain had tricked Holland 
urt of Peterſburgh, next to that into it, contrary to her own judg- 
Vienna, as the moſt ſyſtematic ment and inclination. Had the 
Europe, The good ſenſe of the Dutch. though a maritime power, 
tion had, he ſaid, recently ſaved ſent a fingle ſhip to ſea? His lord - 
from a profitleſs war with Ruſ- ſhip compared their preſent back- 
By the fault of miniſters, we wardneſs with their former glo- 


F to give a value to Oczakow, engaged in defence of their own 
ich before was merely negative, liberties, and when drawn in to 
permitting her to ſeize the whole fight with others agaiaſt their 
em diviſion of Poland, con- will. 9 

ing three millions and a half of The marquis next mentioned the 
ple, and rich in corn, foreſts, - king of Sardinia, and conſidered 
 paltures, which will enable her that ſtate as too much imporeriſhed 
ſake an active uſe of all the ri- to render us any ſervice. It had 
eat ofthe Danube. By theſe been an opinion that the king 
ans ſhe was furniſhed with every might be a ſmall check upon 
ply for land and ſea operations France, but he certainly never 
alt Conſtantinople itſelf, and could croſs the Var to any good 
had been done while we had purpoſe. 

0 intermeddling in the internal is lordſhip then obſerved, that 
m of France! As to her al- | upon this heterogeneous confede- 
ce, where were the expected | racy of intereſts ſo inimical to each 
® from Ruſſia ? Had ſhe in one other we relied for ſucceſs in the 
ance fulfilled her promiſes ? It war. He aſked whether it was to 
ber invariable policy to embroil be expected they would keep toge- 
ſouthern powers of Europe, in ther? Was it to be believed, = 
to exhauſt them. His lord- an undefined object, in which no 
noticed her interference in the two of them have ever agreed, and 
t of 1782, and added, that which is ſlated to be diametrically 
of ſending troops to aid the oppoſite as ſoon as they attempt 


1— ſhe had been to - wi it, ſhall perform the _ 
== . 
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mſederacy; or the connexion Turk. His lord{hip lamented that | 


rance to continue her. preſent the belt information, ſtated the re- 


le peace leaving Oczakow in rious ſtruggles, and (aid it exhibuted 
poſſeſſion ; and we had allowed the difference between men when 


= 
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ele of ſubduingi all old animoſities, 
ſtifling their jcalouſies, ſmoothing 
their mutual aſperities, and re- 
ſolving them in a maſs of perfect 
union? The artful ambition. of the 
courts of Ruſſia and Pruſſia, he 
ſaid, maintained the league only 
till their rivals were exhauſted. In 
the mean time none of the allies 
had money, except that power 
which had given no other aid than 
promiſes, and the whole burden 
| had fallen, and mult fall, upon the 
people of theſe kingdoms. 
His lordſhip reprobated the con- 
duct of miniſtry towards neutral 
nations, whom we had endeavoured 
to compel to take up arms. He 
recapitulated the correſpondence 
between lord Hervey and the court 
of Florence, and that of our other 
miniſters with the courts of Swe- 
den, Denmark, Switzerland and 
America. 
lord Hervey ſent his firſt note, in- 
timating the arrival of a Spaniſh 
and Englith ſquadron in the Medi- 
terranean. He received from the 
miniſter of the grand duke a re- 
ſpectful declaration, that his royal 
highneſs was determined to pre- 
ſerve a ſtrict neutrælity. To this 
lord Hervey made a reply expreſ- 
five of aſtoniſhment, but declaring 
that he would make known the an- 
{wer to the court of St. James's. 
Vet, to prove that he had received 
his inſtructions, he forthwith diſ- 
patched a circular letter to all the 
other miniſters of the court of Tuſ- 
cany, making known the declara- 


tion of the grand duke, in terms 


| harſh, revolting and unprecedent- 
ed. On the 8th of October he 
preſented a memorial, perempto- 
rily calling upon his royal highneſs 
to diſmiſs the French miniſter, in 
twelve hours, orlord Hood would act 
- offenlively againſt Leghorn. This 
waz our conduct to the brother of 


it was from decency and the layd 


danger there was in future wand 


On the 22d of May | 
lordſhip ſaid, been the lengug 


ceſſary to have recourſe to c 


reproof of their arrogance. 


tion, ſuppoſing the late tren 
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the emperor our ally—as din 
from every prineiple of policy, 


nations. Miniſters ſhould be 
conſidered, before they offered ſu 
a premeditated inſult, that it 
2 whom they treated ſo u 
y might to-morrow fill the thut 
of the empire. It is a receind 
opinion of perſons converſant i 
courts, that ſervices conferred ia 
3 are uſually, if not conſab 

» forgotten ; but that inſultsal 
injuries never are. Leghorn, l 
lordſhip ſhewed, had in the ye 
1712 been declared to be a pens 
tual free port, and he remarked tl 


Spain and France availing thx 
ſelves of the precedent we hal 
them, and holding the ſame i 
guage to Leghorn and Gen 
which we now do. 

Our language to Genoa had 


dicion 
ary 
e up: 
gerne. 
the ſtrong to the weak. 
Sweden and Denmark we had la 
upon particular treaties, bea 
they ſuited our views. The is 
of them with Denmark made it 


arguments. The anſwer of l 
court, with the counter. dech 
tion encloſed in it, was a ſufhax 


fact, count Beruſloff's reply 
one of the moſt argumentative 
the moſt maſterly diplomatic 
ductions he had ever read, His 
ſhip ſpoke with nearly equal pt 
of the canton of Berne. 
Our conduct towards 
had been marked with more ® 
common outrage, he even KB 
with the blackneſs of guilt V 
out any poſſible ſubjc 0 


, 1 Were 
deſer: 
eat Bri 
ney, 

million 
55 thou 
te the 


lad f. 


peace carried fully into exe 
we had contrived to becomes 


broiled with that country; ths 


- 


this preſent war ſhe had paſſed 
many provocations, and though 
had at the head of her govern- 
nt a perſon of ſuch conſummate 
dom, and force of character, as 
ſet an example to all the other 
wers of the worlds This great 
an, inſtead of attending to the 
mour of the moment, or raiſing 
aſe alarm, in order to have a 
text for yielding to it, had the 
aneſs to reſiſt popular opinion, 
to wait for the return of good 
ſe and ſound judgment in the 
lic, Underſuch circumſtances, 
at could tempt us to iffue the 
ler of council, November 6th; 
bout conſulting a ſingle mer- 
nt? an order which we were 
iged to repeal fix weeks after- 
s The marquis intimated that 
dicions had ariſen, that this 
niry was acceſſary to the war 
le upon the Americans by the 
gerines, and even that we were 
erned in promoting the Indian 
If theſe were calumnies, mi- 
ought to deny both, not on- 
r the ſake of their own honour, 
for the public good. * 


6 to our confederacy on the 
land, or to the neutral powers 
we had irritated, he ſaw no- 
to hope. There was no Eu- 
al power who would not ra- 


erty to do ſo, or who had not 
ſeparate view of intereſt foren- 
gwitwhich muſt take place at 
pence of the whole. All the 
dental powers, the marquis 
„ were in ant of money, 

deſerved lome confideration, 
at Britain was to ſupply the 
icy. Spain had ifſued about 
millions and a half of paper 
„ though ſhe could ſcarcely 
de the paper ſhe had before, 
L lad ſunk the exchange 20 
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'nether, his lordſhip ſaid, he 


lech out of the conteſt, if left 
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per cent. None of our confede- 
rates except Ruſſia had credit in 
neutral countries. All of them, ex- 
cept Pruſſia, which had no eredit 
whatever, had propofals for loans 
which did not fill. The credit of 
Holland was worſe than any, hav- 


ing lately endeavoured to raiſe a 


million fterling on a lottery,” which 
would have yielded 5 per cent. to 
the ſubſcribers; but none were to be 
found, though Holland uſed to get 
her money at 24 per cent. On the 
other hand, in France every ching 
was converted to public uſe, pa- 
per was ufed for internal purpoſes, 
and gold and ſilver for its neceſſary 
importations. ae PANE? 

"The whole being left upon us, his 
lordſhip: ſaid it was not the traſh of 
an indemnity we ought to purſue, 
but to concihate the minds of the 
people of France, and to reſtore 
peace to mankind. [This was the 
way to make a laſting peace be- 
tween the two nations. So far in 
the preſent inſtance from a' peace 
not being ſecure with France, it 
would be more ſecure than with 
any cabinet in Europe. His lord- 
ſhip produced ſeveral inſtances to 
prove, that cabinets were never to 
be depended upon, But who were 
we to treat with? was conſtantly 
ſaid.“ Treat (ſaid his lordſhip) 
with the French people, no mat- 
ter for the name. If our inten- 
tions are wiſe and diſintereſted, 
there can be liitle to ſettle, and in 
that would lie our great ſeeurity.“ 
Miniſters, he ſaid, might make 
difficulties; they had done fo in 
the American war, and he noticed 
the paltry ſhifts which had been 
made uſe of on this occaſion, In 
the . preſent inſtance our allies were 
talked of, who, if they meant ho- 
neſtly, had intereſts the ſame as 
ours, namely, that of peace. Other 
difficulties might and would be 

G2 N ſtarted, 
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ſtarted, as long as miniſters were 
indiſpoſed to peace; but if this 
were proved to be the caſe, he 
hoped that parliament would do as 
in the caſe of America, cut the 
knot which miniſters refuſed to un- 
tie. He ſtrongly aſſerted the pa- 
cific diſpoſitions of the French to- 
wards. this country, and ſolemnly 
declared as a fact his conviction, 
* that the French never defired a 
war with this country, and that 
there never had been a moment, to 
that very time, when peace was 
not to be had on terms perfectly 
conſiſtent with the honour of Great 
Britain.” His lordſhip aſked, what 
indemnity we were to- receive ? 
Was it any Welt India iſland or 
Wands ? At the time we poſſeſſed 
America, this might have been 
conſidered as a ſource of great 
wealth; but now they no longer 
depended upon us for ſupplics to 
their markets, for their ſlaves, or 
for defence againſt their ſlaves, this 
was no longer the caſe. His lord- 
ſhip noticed the diffuſion of the li- 
beral principles reſpectiug the ſlave. 
trade, as an additional reaſon for 
the ceaſing of the dependence of 
the Weſt Indies upon us. The 
St, Domings proclamation, and 
the late proceedings in the conven- 
. tion, muſt ſpread gradually through 
all the French iſtands; mutual diſ- 
ſatisfaction muſt ariſe at the bar- 

in anſwering fo little for either 
ide; and thoſe new conquelts in 
the Weſt Indies, however ma- 
naged: would be to this country 
little better than money traps ; 
they would belong to us not one 
moment longer. than the mono- 
poly of our conſumption made it 
decidedly for their intereſts; and 
this was the caſe alſo with our own 
Welt India iſlands. Let us not 
then, ſaid the marquis, purſue the 
idea of this pitiful indemnity to 
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conſideration of the two manifelk 


our ruin. The flagnation of of 
domeſtic induſtry and of our w/ 
tional capital for one year, wy 
worth more than the fee-linck 
of any of their iſlands to th 
empire,” The French, he add 
conſidering us as the head of th 
confederacy, would more decided 
direct their efforts againk us. Thy 
had turned their attention to ther 
marine; and from what they d 
done in that way under Louis Xl 
we well knew what they were ak 
to achieve, 

In this fituation, tlie mam 
ſaid, it became necellary to. 
what diſtinct object we had 
view; and as miniſters refuſed 1 
name that object, he mult look 
it in the different manifeſtoes. | 
lordſhip then entered into thek 


of the duke of Brunſwick, that 
general Wurmſer and the prin 
2 Cobourg, and thoſe 4 
ood, admiral Langara, 
neral O'Hara, &c. and prot 
that there was not one vil 
did not either contradict itlel, 
which was not*immediately 0 
tradiQted by a ſucceeding on 
which was not completely d 
garded in the execution.“ 14 
together, they conveyed no di 
idea, except that of extendiq 
ſolute power and encouragit 
limited monarchy, The 
jects of the war had never ber 
fined, ſtill leſs the terms upon 
we would make peace. 
jet of the preſent motivi 
therefore to beſeech his mY 
make both theſe things * 
which was equally necella) 
for war and peace. The * 
recommended, as an exam 
this country in its intercour 
France, the conduct of 
during the civil wars in 0! 


of Henry III. Were we. 


ifet ſentiments of kindneſs and 
encrolity, and a defire of peace, 
pwards the French, they would 
ince the ſame. They had always 
cn againlt a war with England. 
utual rancour, his lordſhip ſaid, 
d been excited by the mutual 
ectives which had been bandied 
bout, This he earneſtly wiſhed 
be avoided, and that we ſhould 
have nobly, not ſeeking to de- 
e proſit from the misfortunes of 
r netghbours. He next called 
e attention of the houſe to the 
tical ſituation in which we at 
eſent ſtood. It was given as a 
aſon ſor the peace of 1748, that 
ſacſtricht was left the ſingle town 
the Low Countries. At pre- 
t matters did not depend on a 
ile town, but on the fate of a 
le battle; one battle loſt, and 
| our advantage ground was 
dne. It would then We the time 
rthe French to talk of indemni- 
ſecmity and barrier. If they 
a battle, it was comparatively 
hing; for it was not one, two, 
ree, or even four battles that 
uld ſcriouſſy humble them, and 
thing of this kind could have a 
manert operation. The mar- 


e reaſonings would have an 
mediate effect; but he beſought 


tion, that they might produce 
ure good. His lordſhip con- 
ded by moving an humble ad- 
, to repreſent to his majeſty 
extreme improbability of con- 
ning France that the confede- 
Vas not to be depended upon, 
s exhauſted in its finances, and 
burden and odium of the war 
i ultimately fall upon Great 
tun that were the war in fu- 
e to be ſueceſsful, it was impo- 
to continue it, as no acquiſi- 


u of territory could be of bene- 
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laid, he had no expeRation that 


e houſe to take them into conſi- 
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fit, at the riſque ef prolonging the 


preſent, and laying the foundation 
of future wars— the immenſe Tofs 
that muſt enſue to trade from the 
continuance of this war, and the 
general decay ef, it which bad 


 ariſeni in the place of an expected 


reduction of debt and taxes that 
the diſmemberment of France, if 
attainable, would augment the 
ſtrength of the greater European 
powers, who were the moſt danger- 
ous and the molt to he dreaded— . 
that opinions and ſentiments, once 
diſſeminated, ' cannot be controlled 
by arms, and therefore every go- 
vernment which would guard againſt 
democratic principles ſhould avoid 
the evils which gave birth to them 
—that the acquieſcence ſhewn by 
the French in the proviſionary go · 
vernment is no proof that they 
will continue it, if we ſuffer them 
to return to a ſtate of external 
peace - tſiat experience has de- 
monſtrated the futilſty of every 
attempt to interfere in the internal 
affairs of France, evey if the juſ- 
tice were problematical—and that 
we muſt incurthe keeneſt reproaches, 
if we encouraged further revolts in 
a country, where we had been una- 
ble to fave thoſe who put copft- 
dence in us from extermination'and 
ruin: therefore do implore his mg« 
jeſty to declare, without delay, his 
diſpoſition to make peace upon ſuch 
juſt, difinteretted, and liberal terms 
as were calculated ro render the 
peace laſting, and that he would 
ſignify this intention to his allies, 
that a ftop might be put to the 
daily effuſion of human blood. 
Such are the outlines of this ex- 


_traordinary ſpeech : a ſpeech which 


will neceſſarily attract the atten- 
tion of every man who wiſhes to 
be acquainted with the actual ſtate 
of European politics, as contain- 
ing more real and curious informa- 
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written document which has fallen 
under our inſpection, What the 
noble ſpeaker has propoſed un- 
der the form of hypotheſis and con- 
jecture, has in general been ſince 
confirmed by poſitive facts; and 
the picture which he has drawn 
of the yiews, and intereſts of the 
different courts is ſo correct, that 
it ſeems almoſt, to have been ex- 
trated from the minutes of their 
reſpective cabinets, 

The motion was clamorouſly but 
feebly oppoſed by earl Fitzwilliam. 
Aſter the addreſs preſented to his ma · 
jelly at the commencement of the 
ſeſſion, their lordſhips could not, he 
ſaid, conſiſtently agree to tlie mo- 
tion. The war was defenſive, and 
the object of the French was to 
propagate. their principles in every 
country of Europe. In juſtifica- 
tion of this opinion, he cited the 
pamphlet of Briſſot. The object 
of, the motion appeared highly ob- 
jectionable; it appeared to be to 
call upon his majetty to ſpecify the 
mode in which the war was to be 
carried on, and to violate the trea- 
ties in which he is engaged; and 
this, in order that we might aſſiſt 
the French, who had murdered 


their ſovereign, deluged whole 


provinces with the innocent blood 
of the people, who threatened to 
replunge Europe into a ſtate of 
barbariſm. He thought the trea- 
ties wiſe, and that by breaking 
them we, ſhould at once forfeit 
our faith, and abandon our own 
intereſt. What the conduct of the 
French would have been, if not 
ſucceſsfully refiſted, might be col- 
lected from the accounts of their 
atrocities. In this country great 
pains had been taken to procure 
the adoption of their principles, 
but they had been defeated by the 
vizalance of government, The in- 
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tion on that ſubje&, than any 


the French when they invaded 


ſtances of aggreſſion on the pen i 
the French — his lordhip a 
numerous. He inſtanced the deem 
of November 1792, which oper 
avowed the intention of interfcriy 
with every government that 
not recognize their abſurd d 
trine of liberty and equality; th 
unprovoked aggreſſion on the Du 
territories; the invaſion of In 
bant, the reduction of Savoy, al 
their interference with the nag 
tion of the Scheldt. Their a 
croachments were of themolt (as 
gerous tendevcy ; they did not g 
to a ſimple invaſion of our tenits 
ry, but to a total ſubverſion of 
conſtitution. We had at preſe 
no hopes of peace, without gin 
up our conſtitution; and what! 
we to expect if we were tow 
draw from the preſent league, & 
become paſlive$ For an anſwert 
this he referred to the condutt 


voy. They declared they attack 
the king of Sardinia becauſe . 
was weak; they would therelat 
become more inſolent as we becall 
more humble, and our wiſhes i 
peace would remoye it fu 
from us, Before we propoſedteml 
of peace with the French, we 

diſband our army, or quit the t 
ritories of the republic, and tl 
what ſecurity had we that any 
nourable terms would be lent 
to on their part? Would the 
ble lord recommend it to us 900 
arm, and leave the French in 
force? If he were in the ſitut 
of a miniſter, would he not (po 
at ſuch advice, as ariſing wore 
a ſpirit- of oppoſition. than " 
any reaſon that could jultity 
meaſyre? From the molt | r 
confideration, his lordſhip {a6 
was decidedly of opinion, that! 
accede to the motion would de 
act as au acceſſary to the my 


"tial miſchief to the conſtitution, 
nd to ſan&ion anarchy, treaſon, 
d rebellion. i 

The duke of Grafton ſaid; that 
he had not previouſly, from 
awing communicated with the no- 
le mover of the motion, weighed 
in his mind, examined it in every 
dint of view, and deliberately 
pnlidered it, he ſhould not at this 
age of the debate ſay à fingle 
ord upon the ſubject. His grace 
tticed his long abſence from the 
uſe, He did not, he ſaid, hope 
it the few who concurred with 
m in ſentiment would be at once 
le to effect any. material advan- 


ele ge; but he hoped that, by con- 
uu day and unremittingly pointing 
wa r the obvious difadvantages of 
M 


e var, they might at length ef- 
t their object, and procure for 
e country the bleſſings of peace. 
e recolle&ed that a minority 
all in number, reviled, treated 
th ſcorn and contempt, flangered 
addrefſes to his majeſty from 
ſferent parts of the kingdom, did, 
perſeverance and firmneſs, at 
Nth effect their object, couvert 
tir minority into a majority, and 
ug about a peace with America. 
ie motion was not likely to be 
ended with any indignity to the 
dan; it did not militate againſt 
imereſts of our fellow ſubjects; 
as calculated to promote the 
welfare of this country; and 
believed, if right meaſures had 
n taken ſome time ago with 
pect to continental affairs, hun- 
ds of thouſands of the lives of 
fellow creatures would have 
n ſpared. He conceired the 
nortunes in which we were at 
lent involved had their origin 
a doctrine new to him, the doc- 
ie of implicit obedience to his 
Jelty's miniſters, Such evils! 
[© the conſequences of a ſeries 
„ 
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of ill. judged and moſt” impolitic 
meaſures; and thoſe who ſhout 
adviſe a, continuance of them 
might on a future day be talled to 
anſwer to their injured country for 
thoſe misfortunes in - which they 
had involved her. Phere was ſome 
radical defect in the conſtitution, 
either in its theory or practice, or 
theſe misfortunes could not have 
happened. It was the duty of 
their lordſhips to examine whenee 
it ſprung, and the means by which 
it might be remedied ; for the pro- 


greſs of it, if not prevented. threat - 


ened to terminate in the final ſubs» 
verſion of our excellent conſtĩtu- 
Sbm mne Wan 
His: grace afterwards adverted to 
the financial oration of Mr. Pitt 
in the year 1792, in which he ſtat- 
ed the probable proſpect of our 
enjoying uninterrupted peace“ for 
the ſpace of fiſteen years; and 
had calculated upon that our” fi- 
nances, und built upon it à plan for 
the liquidation of our enormous 
debt. Vet, in the ſpace of twelve 
months; allicheſe fair proſpe&s had 
vaniſhed, through the temerity ot 
miniſters, Who had involved their 
country in a war undefined in its 
principle and object; and which, 
from every information he could 
obtain, was what: pohtieal writers 
termed bellum interneci bit, a war of 
extermination.” At that time the 
miniſter eould not he ignorant of the 
affairs of France j yet; in leſs than 
the ſhort ſpace of twelve month: 
we were 22 and tlie 
le burdenedtwith'twelve mil- 
— additionat debt? What n- 
ference could be drawn from this 
fact? Either thatethe miniſter was 
infincere at tke time he held the 
language, or that the ſyſtem on 
aur part, with reference to the po- 
litics of the continent, was chan- 
ged. The firſt was uncharitable, the 
G 4 ſecond 


* 
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ſecond a fair inference, He would 
take it then we had changed our 
ſyſtem, and that we were now to inſiſt 
on a particular form of government. 
On this he had no idea of ſucceſs, 
nor did he ſee juſtice in our inter- 
ference, upon any pretence, in the 
internal government of any coun- 
| Had it-not been for our alli- 
ance with Auſtria and Pruſſia, one 
KUNDRED THOUSAND lives might 
| have been ſpared. His grace 
ſtrongly contended far the policy of 
having allied this country with 
France, rather than with Auſtria 
and Pruſſia. ' To prove that the 
French would not unite with this 


country, recourſe was had to ſome. 
of the invectives of Barrere? was 


it from them we were to judge of 
the ſenſe of à nation? As an un- 
anſwerable argument for terminat- 
ing the war, his grace ſtated, by 
rs. — * the enormous amount 
to which an annual accumulation of 
debt would ſwell in a few years. 
The argument of the noble lord 
who had introduced the motion, 
and the meauing of that motion, 
had been miſconceived. The mar- 
quis had not meant to recommend 
a violation of our treaties, nor the 
deſertion of our allies; he had ſaid, 
if we ſhewed a diſpoſition for peace, 
the effect would be the ſame difpo- 
fition for peace in all the allied 
wers; becauſe we had put our- 
es at the head of the war, and 
were ſo conſidered by the French. 
Certainly the marquis had not 
meant to recommend our diſarm- 
ing while the French remained 
armed. When they met us on the 
terms of a treaty, and had ap- 
proached to a cloſe, we ſhould * 
as we did at the end of all wars 
diſarm by degrees, juſt as the ene- 
my diſarmed. It had been ſaid, 
that the French wiſhed to overturn 
our conſtitution; but he believed, 
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if there was wiſdom in our coy 
and proper terms were offered 
the French, there would be y 
danger. Much had been infend 
from ſpeeches in the national oi 
vention, and the pamphlet of Bai 
ſot, to prove the French deternin 
on the deſtruQtion of other gow 
ments. He did not agree to 
concluſion. Much inveRive h 
paſſed in our houſes of parliane 
and indeed ſuch ſteps had been til 
as had tended entirely to inflamety 
French. His grace particularly 
ticed the manifeſto of the duke 
Brunswick; aud wiſhed to ky 
whether the miniſters of this ca 
try were acquainted with it pr 
ous to its publication. If thy 
were, they ſhould have protel 
againſt it. If they were not; i 
was far from reſpectful in the eu 
of Vienna and Berlin not to hat 
communicated it. After diſcus 
the ſubje& of the maniſeſtas 
large, his grace profeſſed himkd 
actuated on this occafian only | 
love to his ſovereign and his c 
try, and a regard to his own bv 
nour, He thought a continund 
of the war threatened: his may 
throne and ge. and the ai 
and projperity of the country. 
— 22 cone 
ed the ſpeech of the noble mom 
the queſtion as little calculate 


— peace, and hn to et 
il us with our allies and nad 
nations. All that he had ſaid gui 
the war had been fu by w 
proof ; and the only admiſſiblep# 
tion was, that peace was a bl 
devoutly to be wiſhed, Hislw 
ſhip- mentioned, at great length 
the motives for the war, which bus 
been ſo often adduced ; refiltance'® 
the avowed objects of the Fre 
and ſecurity for the rights, 
ties, and conſtitution of Great Bs 
tain and her allies, That it Of 


be avoided by negotiation, he 
ned from Monſ. Chauvelin's 
wer to lord Grenville reſpectin 
Scheldt. His lordfhi wind. 
ed the conduct of lord Hood, 
Ring the declaration made at 
ulon [but was afterwards con- 
dited by the marquis of Lanſ- 
vn, who read a paſſage from the 
laration of lord Hood, at Tou- 
in 2 of what he had aſ- 
d]. He did not, he ſaid, mean 


its on the different 'manifeſtoes, 
ſuperintendance of parliament 
confined to the ſervants of the 
x of Great Britain, and no ſuch 
tions appeared as the noble 
| imputed to them: but if a 
ded declaration in favour of 
narchy could have given a pro- 
ity of a more ſpeedy peace, he 
ld not have thought it objec- 
able. His lordſhip- deſcribe 

finQtuating and inſecure nature 
he French government: before 
could feel confidence in a go- 
ment which drew its precari- 


s; whether it knew the nature 
don; and whether the new code 
law of nations as well as thoſe of 


vgly againſt the opinions and 
ut of the French, who; he 
— — ſurrender of this 

ment as the price of peace. 
, ſuming for . data of —— 
"g, that the war was really juſt 
nereſary, lord Darnley contend- 


n 


hat that we ought not to be told of 
cel nilery ; for, till ſecurity could 
end obtained for peace, we mult 
led it, He had often heard that 


ce 


country was injured by the con- 
ha of hoſtilities z but when 
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follow the noble lord in his com- 


exillence from the ſubverſion of 
principles,/ he muſt know its 
al principles and political opi- 
a contract between nation and 
he rights of man did not bverſet 


nee. His lordſhip inveighed 
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he locked around him, he ſaw that 
the ſame happineſs m felt, and the 
ame proſperity enjeyed, as in 1789. 
410 Lordi patiently wavelet 
again the track purſued by the no- 
bleman who had laſt ſpoken ; and 


fo perfectly was be ſatisfied in his 


owt mind of the urgeney of pur- 
ſuing the war, that he ſhould pro- 
fecute it with his fortune and his 
life, & if — ſupport ſhould ever 
be de requiſite, 2 TY 
The eatl of Guildford roſe to 
reply to the earl of Caernarvon. 
Were it neceſſary to make thoſe iny 
quiries reſpecting the French which 
the noble lord had ſtated, he was 
at a loſs to know when the proper 
time for negotiation would arrive. 
Granting all that had been ſaid of 
the y of the convention, were 
they to turn tbeir attention to the 
ancient fyſtem of France, th 
wolld find invariably,” that in all 
its tranſactions when a' monarchy 
there was as much perſidy, and as 
little dependance to be placed on 
its treaties, as could be ſtated 
againſt the convention of the pre- 
ſent day. With reſpect to the 
queſtion, how peace could be made 
conſiſtently with the treaties enter 
ed into with our allies, he would 
aſk what power was: veſted in che 
executive government to make trea- 
ties, by which the privileges of the 
houſe were to be entirely deſtroyed? 
Peace was, lie ſaid; univerſally 
wiſhed for in France, With re- 
gard to the apparent difficulty of 
making it, from the language held 
out this country, the French 
had little reaſon to flatter them- 
ſelves with the expectation of a 
ſpeedy peace. Why then condemn 
them for purſuing a line of conduct 
which we had ourſelves purſued? 
It would 'be wild and extravagant 
in us to continue the war till they 
ſhould have eſtabliſhed a PO 
orm 
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form of government; and a ſtill 
greater degree of abſurdity, # to 
inflict puniſhment and entail cala+ 
mity upon ourſelves, for the ſake 
ol dragooning them into our opi- 
nion, and preſcribing to them. 
form of government congenial tg 
our minds, but odious to theirs. 
There were 2 variety of inſtances 
on record, where no ſanction had 
been given by Great Britajn 40 the 
means by which power had been 
acquired, and but ſeldom to the 
manner in Which it had been exer- 
ciſed. Our on miniſter at, the 
courts of Ruſſia and Pruſſia had, 
without remonſtrance, ſuffered theſe 
potentates to plunder, to ſeizg 
upon, and to enſlave Poland. We 
had negotiated with the emperors 
of Morocco, who frequently aſ- 
cended the throne by the nauger.of 
their neareſt relations. Fighting, 
as mimiters aſſerted, for all that 
was-dear to us, and our very exiſt- 
ence as a nation, we ought to ſe- 
cure our future ſafety. The ob- 
jets of the war being attained by 
the retraction of the obnoxious de- 
crce of the 19th of November 1792, 
by the French having evacuated the, 
territoriesof ourallies, and by having 
diſclaimed all intention of meddling 
in future with the internal govern- 


ment of foreign nations, nothing. 


could ſtand inthe way ofa negotiation: 
for peace; and were we ſincere in our 
offers, he doubted not the French 
would be glad to put an end to 1 
war ſo blobdy and expenſive, and 
fo rumons to all the parties con- 
cerned, His lordilyp oppoſed to, 
the declarations of the French 
thoſe of this country, which, he 
ſaid, had frequently of late been 
ſo little adhered to, that in many 
in ſtances we ated in direct coptra- 
diction both to their ſpirit and let- 
ter. Thoſe declarations made in 


both countries, as violent as the 


/ 
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to preyent our making ever a 


moſt rankligg animoſity conlily 
geſt, he ſhould conſider as tlel 
clarations of individuals rather 

the acts of a parliament or xy 
vernment, and he was {urpriſed1 
they were treated as -objeQion 
the reſtoration of a peace, » M 
reſpect to the difficulties ſaty 
lie in the- way, he would aft, wid 
difſiculties? Were we ate 

aſhamed to be the firſt to p 
what was for our on gol ani 
happineſs of Europe ? Much u 
been ſaid goneerning danger ug 
laws andi religion; but he ſari 
the weight in this argument, wal 
{ome people allewed to it. Al 
momentous-z erifs..we ſhouli 
no;prejudiceg: or; exaggeration 
the proceedings of others, f 
get the better of ont.judgment, 


for reſtoring: the b ngs of U 
quillity. Our abuſe af the Fre 
and their abuſe of us, de 
eiſely the dame; but while ve u 
ſatinging their rulers and gon 
ment, it behoved uszndt to e 
ger our owh, or hazard the rely 
we ſo dearly prized by the cod 
we were purſuing, his lordſhiptla 
fore-earneftly exbofted the boni 
endeavour to effect! a peace 
abandon the project of dictauꝶ 
»vernment to France, and lo 
ke the deſtructive ſyitem off 
tics in which they had embarked 
The duke of Leeds objede 
the time in which the motion 
been made, and the , groun 
which it had reſted, which app 
ed to him impracticable. Het 
ſidered the war as generally in 
ble, and therefore he ſaw u f 
for particular ſerupuloſity u 
gong into the! preciſe oi 
it. He reprobated'the {yt 
the French, thought, we co 
treat with them ou the teme 
complete diſavoyal of that [# 


] that, conſidering the circum- 
nces in which this country ſtood, 
ould at preſent ſavour o a timid 
bey to recommend peace. His 
ce aſſerted, that his majeſty's 
nilters had done all that could be 
vetted from them to avert the 
7, and vindicated the treatment 
xcrienced by Monſ. Chauvelin. 
[he motion was conſidered by 
Sydney as tending. to declare 
inability to carry on the war, 
expreſs our diltruſt of our alles, 
| to charge ourſelves with injuſ- 
. It was ſaid. that the duke of 
rlborough had acknowledged 
French frontier impregnable ; 
was it forgotten that the duke 
beſieging Bouchaine at the 
e he was ſo infamouſly recalled ? 
atever apology might, be made 
the conduct of the French, be- 
ſe it reſembled the conduct of 
uis XIV, he would as eagerly 
as firmly have acted: 5 
t prince, had he adopted a ſi- 
r courſe of cruelty and injuſtice. 
lordſhip took a vie of the pro- 
lings of the French reſpecting 
oy, Auſtria, and Geneva. No 
doubted the bleſſings of peace; 
ought we to prefer that which 
unſafe and precarious, when 
had reaſonable hopes, in con- 
non with our allies, of com- 
ing one which promiſed to he 
manent and ſecure? With re- 
{ to miniſters ſtimulating the 
an war, ſuch a matter ought to 
been brought forward in a 
ge or direct accuſation, or not 
ll. He could not believe mini- 
o devoid of policy, prudence, 
umanity, t 
d Lauderdale drew an ani- 
ed picture of the ſituation in 
the minority were at preſent 
cd. They were publicly ca- 
mated as Jacobins, when their 
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+ was only the ſupport of the 
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liberties of the country. Thou 
the 0 N was Cnall, liar" 
however, that the ſpirit by which 
they were actuated would not 
abate ; and he had no doubt their 
numbers would increaſe. as in the 
American war, and their efforts be 
finally crowned with ſucceſs. - His 
lordſhip aſſerted, that in the hiſtory 
of ind it yould be difficult to 
find a people who had been perſe- 
cuted with an equal degree of an- 
tipathy, ee and ferocity 
with the French. It had been aſk- 
ed, what loſſes we had ſuſtained, He 
would anſwer, that there was ſcarce- 
ly an individual who had not ſuſ- 
tained ſome injury. All who had 
property in the funds had already 
oſt one fourth part of it; and if 
thoſe who poſſeſſed landed property 
were to make a fair calculation, 
they would find their loſs propor- 
tionate. There was beſides. an 
enormous, increaſe of taxes, Our 
trade, and every, branch of our com- 
merce, had ſuffered exceſſively. And 
what had been gained on the other 
fide? Was there a ſingle action 
which could elate the mind, or 
warm us with pride, on reflectin | 
on the conduct of our country? 
« Had miniſters purſued a digniy 
fied n-utrality, the wwralth © 2 
qvould have been pouredintothis iſland ;, 
we ſhould not only have reaped a 
noble harveſt, but preſerved our 
honour.” © "Pp 727. 
lis lordſhip poĩntedly contended 
againſt the neceſſity of any alarm 
from the diffuſion of French prin- 
iples. There was no ſimilarity 
8 the government of Eng- 
land and the former governmeut 
of France. He ſtrongly contraſted 
the wretched ſituation of the ſub- 
jects of France previous to the revo · 
— with that of the ſubjects of 
Great Britain. He ridiculed tlie 
idea that we could not treat with 
ag 32 
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France wit hout riſquing our happy 
conſtitution againſt their principles. 
He tecapitulated the evils which 
were apprehended from _— 
with the French, and contende 
that none ſuch could ariſe. His 
lordfhip again mentioned the loſſes 
of the merchants, and the deſtruc- 
tion of their, commerce. His no- 
ble friends never mentioned, he 
ſaid, the loſſes of the campaign, 
dut miniſters trumpeted forth, 
chat they were fighting for their 
conſtitution, for their all. The 
noble marquis and himſelf had both 
property in the country. Were 
property or religion in any danger, 
could it be ſuppoſed the noble mar- 
quis would not be one of the laſt 
men to introduce ſuch a motion, 
and he the laſt man to ſecond him ? 
With regard to the impracticabili- 
ty of treating on account of our 
alliances; had we held that doc- 
trine in our late diſpute with Ruſ- 
fa, we mult have been at war; and 
if it was one of our articles not to 
make peace till the republic of 
France was overturned, ſome of 
our allies could not go with us in 
that treaty, His lordſhip noticed 
the reluctance with which Holland 
had entered into the war. She 
cared nut about eſtabliſhing mo- 
narchy. Her language was, Let 
the Harrier be ſecure, and we do 
not care'what your government is.“ 
With reſpect to the king of Pruſ. 
ſia, it was well known what in- 
duced him to perſevere, and that 
no dependance could be placed on 
his continuing in the alliance. It 
was his opinion, that in the courſe 
of the war all the weaker powers 
of Europe muſt be ſubſidized. His 
lordſhip mentioned ſeveral inſtances 
of the intriguing ſpirit of the old 
government of France, and re- 
commended the line of conduQ- 
purſued by the Americans towards 
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the preſent. With reſpec to th 
violation of treaties by our treat 
for a ſeparate peace, if we Mow 
lowed miniſters to make trectiy 
which bound the parliament andth 
people not to make peace till they 
wild and romantic views were gs 
tified, the privileges of parliamat 
would indeed be annihitated, and 
we ſhould be acting, not on Brick, 
but on German and Pruffian pris 
ciples. His lordſhip conchuded by 
noticing the inconſiſtency of a 
employing lord Auckland to tit 
with Dumouriez, as ar agent d 
France, at a time when we uf 
peremptorily* refafed to negotiat 
with the French government, 
Lord Carliſle objeQed to te 
motion, becauſe he thought tl 


10 urity 

reſent not a proper time to ud! 
1 peace. He confidered 35 ran, 
rtant advantages the dri vilitie 
k the French Holland ul from 


the Netherlands, the expulſion d 
them from India, but above all fh 
rohibition of an intercourſe mt 
rance, which nothing bet # 
could have ſocompletely effectechde 
His lordſhip was followed if 
lord Grenville, who, after ren 
ing the different arguments add 
in ſupport of the motion, tho 
it ill-timed, inexpedient, and i 
practicable. Whatever might! 
the motive for bringing it foro 
he ſaid he rejoiced in the diſcufia 
which would impreſs on the how 
on parliament, and on the pep 
the real principles of the wat; 
would remind them how much i 
had at ſtake ip the beer Ne. 
neceſſary it was to pro L 
uſly. His lytdſhip entered in 

a full defence of the — 2 a 
rted his opinion with tne u 
. He was altoniſhes* 
ſee two ſuch a as the — | 
uis and duke, the one 2 Pert 
S landed polſcſſion, | 
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ther deriving great advantages 
om family grants, propoſe a ne- 
-otiation for peace, without ſtating 


my ground on which. it could be 


fefted with ſecurity. He men- 
oved the ſpeeches delivered lately 
1 the French convention, to prove 
hat the French had not abated of 
heir deſigns againit all govern- 
nents, and particularly that of this 
ountry, He aſked whether either 
{ the noble lords would be nego- 
tors on this occaſion ? or whe- 
ler they would aſſert, that there 
xited a man in France who had 
he power to treat with them? The 
advocates for the. war had been 
hallenged to expreſs in any two 
words the objects they had in view: 
he would anſwer in one, it was e- 
wity, Whatever could be done 
had been done to avoid a war with 
France, which had provoked hoſ- 
bilties both from this country and 
from Germany, When Mr. Pitt 
bad formed the calculations alluded 
o by a noble duke, it was impoſſible 
to foreſee that ſuch events would 
happen as had fince taken place. 
It had been ſaid that we ought to 
hare joined France againſt, Auſ- 
tra, but would that have averted 
the calamities of war ? or could it 
be thought right to join with a peo» 
ple, whom his lordſhip repreſented 
In the moſt atrocious light? His 
lordſhip accuſed Monſ. Chauvelin 
of endeavouring to ſeduce the peo- 
ple of this country, and contended, 
that he had merited the treatment he 
nt with, In proof of this he 
mentioned the notoriety of the 
het, the public impreſſion at the 
une, and the proclamation of his 
mjelty ifſucd in May. His lord- 
upfaid, the miſchief then done had 
not been diminiſhed, nor would, till 
the ſource whence it ſprung was 
Gmmed up and deſtroyed, If Ja- 
binical principles were ſtruggling 
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to effect here, could thoſe who were 
ſeditiouſly inclined hope to carry 
their purpoſes into execution but 
by uniting their efforts with thoſe 
of the factious banditti of France? 

He mentioned repeated attempts 
of this nature, and urged the dif- 
ferent words from the French, 
adopted by certain perſous in this 


.country, as an ample and convincing 


proof of the ſpirit by which they 
were actuated, He appealed to the 
opinion of the people for a proof of 
the excellency of the conſtitution. 
Had we not been early provoked 
into the war, ſubſequent acts of 
aggreſſion on the part of the 
French would have prevented our 
remaining in peace, had we, by 
a diſgraceful and injurious neutra- 
lity, ſuffered the French to become 
ill more formidable. Security, he 
repeated, was the end and object 
of the war, both with us and our 
allies. Parliament would not, he 
was perſuaded, call upon miniſters 
to declare the degree of ſecurity 
they required, or in what ſpecific 
mode it was to be obtained: it de- 
pended on a variety of (caſual cir- 
cumſtances and fluctuating events. 
This war was different from all 
others, and mult be eſtimated by a 
new ſcale: the propoſition was, 
whether all the exceſſes, &c. of the 
French ſhould take place in this 
country, and diſgrace us equally, 
He ſtrongly -reprobated the pro- 
ceedings in that country reſpecting 
religion, yet allowed that the 
French had lately paſſed a decree 
for its reſtoration. He denied the 
impregnability of the frontier of 
France; and after an extended view | 
of the laſt campaign, in which he 
aſſerted the ſucceſſes were greater 
than had ever attended the firfl cam - 
paign of any war, he vindicated 
the conduct of miniſters towards 


ſome of the neutral GR 
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the ground of the neceſſity they 
Cates of preventing — 
under the pretext of neutrality, 
ſupplying the enemy with materials 
for carrying on the war.” His lord- 
flip contraſted our. finances with 


thoſe of France, and was pleaſed” 


to give the houſe the information, 
that our commerce was flouriſhing, 
our manufatlures increaſing, ani our 
revenue proſperous. i; He then pro- 
ceeded to deſcribe the fluctuating 
fituation of thoſe with whom- we 
were requeſted to treat, and the 
hoſtility of their diſpoſitions to- 


wards ſuch a meaſure, He ſtrong- 


ly denied our having had any con- 
cern in the Indian war, and men- 
tioned his ſurpriſe, that the noble 
lords who ſupported the motion 
had not brougnt forward any ſpe- 
cific propoſal to obviate the diffi- 
culties which impeded a negotiation. 

Lord Lanſdowne conceived, 
that the noble ſecretary of ſtate 
had in many inſtances miſconceived 
and miſrepreſented his arguments, 
as well as thoſe of the nable duke 
(of Grafton), whoſe example he 
however recommended to the no- 
ble ſecretary as that of a man, who 
having enjoyed the highett ſitua- 
tions of the kingdom, had not uſed 


the influence afforded by his ſitua- 


tion to enrich or aggrundixe his 
family; he had not accumulated 
places, he had ſcized upon no fine- 


cure, he had neither accepted ti- 


tles, grants, nor reverſions. It was 


therefore peculiarly unfair in the 


noble ſecretary to allude to the 
grants made to his grace's anceſtors, 
eſpecially conſidering what had 
paſſed reſpecting ſome modern 
grante. The arguments adduced 
by the noble ſecretary had been ſo 
preciſely thoſe made uſe of during 
the American war, that were he to 
have judged from his ear only, he 
irculd have imagined they came 


4 


.necures unjuſtly obtained, lower te 
taxes, extend the trial by jun 


never be permitted to manage tht 


from preciſely the ſame ferſong 
His lordſhip expreffed in the 
ſtrongeſt terms his ſucpriſe' at the 
ſtatement which had been givend 
the proſperity of this country, mf 
ſaid, that “ in the town of Bir. 
mingham only, 4050 perſons hat 
been added to the poor rates fine 
the commencement of the war:”= 
where he lived in 'the county 
bankruptcies happened every day} 
the people were fo loaded with 
taxes, that a little more would pre 
them down. If the noble feces 
tary dreaded diſcontent and d- 
mour amongſt the people, the u. 
medy was at hand. Let him intro 
duce a ſyſtem of ſtrict public ev 
nomy, aboliſh all rea? and 


equally to both kingdoms. He 
thought alſo, that ſince, much to 
the honour of the age, new pn» 
vileges had been granted/to the 
man catholies, the ſame liber 
ſhould be extended to the ilk 
ters. His lordſhip itated, 'from the 
late regulations of property n 
France, that the reſourees of that 


country were immenſe, though be 
hoped the minitters of this would 


roperty of the kingdom in the 
Le he With retpeR to out 
diſarming while France remain 
in full force, the noble duke (of 
Grafton) had amply explained b 
meaning. He - noticed, that tht 
cry of the miniſter was n0# 
changed from indemnity to ſecuny 
ty; and added, that many poi 
in which he had been miſrepe- 
ſented, called for animadvertich 
but that he would not, at ſo late 
hour, ſurther detain the 
On a divitioa there appeart 
for the motion 133 againſt 


103. ; 
| The ſlate in which Halifoz ay 


into; 


„ al 


hen | 
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gor Scotia had been left during 
be lat campaign, and which had 
en noticed in the committee of 
poly, was again introduced into 
e houſe of commons on the 21ſt 
February by Mr. Sheridan, who 
efaced a motion upon this ſub- 
ct, by obſerving, that in circum» 
ances like the preſent there re- 
ained only two important duties 
be performed by thoſe who wiſh- 
| to avert the war and prevent its 
ntinuance: theſe were, to obtaih 
ace, and to ſee that the ſupplies 
rcarrying on of war were faith- 
ly appropriated: © When; on a 
rmer occation, he had directed 
e attention of the houſe to the 
eſent ſubje&, his aſſertions had 
dt only been denied, but it was 
ted to be dangerous to make in- 
iries reſpecting the executive go- 
ment. If it were true that no 


pn. quiry ought to be entered imo 
wy hing a war, on account of ſome 
ly ger which might follow, then 


e greater the miſconduct of mini- 


the rs, the greater mult be the dan- 
in r of the country. © The miſcon- 
ich it was the duty of the 
dee to prevent or to (puniſh, 
ond ud be a concluſive argument 
the and all inquiry, It was the in- 


reſt of miniſters to render inquiry 


out leut, if not impracticable. Mr. 
ined E erdan, in an animated manner, 
(of atralled the difference of the 
1 bit pmons now held by the mini- 


and during the American war, 
en he was a- ſtrenuous advocate 


cur. nquiry. The principle of in- 
oints e was recognized in particular 
epre« ances, in the admiralty for ex- 
bon ple, and the inconvenience of it 
te 1 particular inſtances was more 
oule. WE” compenſated by its general 
arch ed effects. He had in the former 


N= heard the right hon. ſecreta- 
«nent to the houſe, that he 
er Went to bed at night, or roſe 
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in the morning, without feeling 
that he had more to do than he 
was able to perform—yet, he ſtill 
ſaw him groaning under the ſame 
load of offices and employments, 
and could not be ſurpriſed, if 
ſome part of his majeſty's domi- 
nions efcaped his attention, He 
had formerly mentioned Nova 
Scotia as neglected; he now, in 
addition, ſuſpected New Brunſwie 
and Canada to be equally ſo. Mr. 
Sheridan entered into a detail of 
the illiberal manner in which he 
had been treated on account of his 
ſormer intelligence, in a newſpa- 
per called the True Briton, which 
was under the patronage of the 
treaſury, and entertained the houſe 
"with the moſt pointed ridicule and 
wit on this occaſion. Mr. Sheri- 
dan next urgedthe greatimportance 
of Nova Scotia to this country in 
caſe of a rupture with America. 
Halifax commanded ' Canada, had 
the beſt harbour for (ſhipping in 
that quarter, and was an Le 
place for the recovery of fick ſed- 
men and invalids, Whoever” was 
maſter of the ſea might be maſter 
of the Weſt Indies; but we coul 
not be ſo if we had not Hilifas 
for a place of refuge to our ſhips 
during the hurricane ſeaſon. ' Mr. 
Sheridan recapitulated the nature 
of the defence of Halifax in 1754, 
when it was the great rendezvous 
of our fleets and armies. After 
the peace in 1703, ſix regiments 
of foot, five frigates, and a fifty 
gun-ſhip were ſtationed there, and 
this force was increaſed in the Ames» 
rican war, In 1783 there were fix 
regiments, a fifty gun ſhip, and five 
frigates. He gave alſo a lift of the 
ſhips, &c. in 1785, and argued, 
either that there was a ſcandalous 
extravagance at that time, or at pre- 
ſent an unpardonable neglect. In 
1793, when admiral Gardner's fert 
h Was 
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was taken by ſurpriſe, only one ſloop which fir John Jervis ha#fincehy 


of war was ſtationed in that.quar- ſent to execute. By his failing 
ter, and the land , forces conſiſted July, the whole trade of Hil 
only of two regiments, and one com was left expoſed to the enemy, af 
pany of artillery containing about the greater part of it intercequl 
go effeCtive men. He flated the The French fleet arrived on i 
property at Halifax at between coaſt of America in Au 

two and three millions, and this failed avowedly for Halfar 
was protected by only 350 tober. The batteries were 

wretched men. There, inſtead of the then mounted]; the regular tra 
gooo men in arms, 4000 effec · including artillery, about 260 
tive men, and the maſs of militia» and governor Wentwotth's cn 
men ſlated in the official accounts which was certainly over-ſtatel 
of col. Wentworth, were the only 350, a ſet of men in general ſo 
force. With reſpe& to the naval fit for ſervice, that even in tif 
defence, in July admiral Gardner loyal province they were called 
ſailed with a convoy frgm the Weſt ſans culottes. The officers heh 
Indies. On the 24th of June the indeed to be complete, tha 
French fleet ſailed far America many remonſtrances had been mal 
from St. Domingo. He wiſhed to ta the ſecretary of ſtate agaiult 

know, whether the admiral thought nomination of officers who hai 
that all the French ſhips were to ver ſeen ſervice, The ſecretwy 
come to Europe as well as himſelf ? Mate had aſſerted, that then n 
If he acted on this ſuppoſition, mi- 4000 effective men in the 
niſters were culpable for not giving that period. Would he, Mr.! 
him better information. Theadmiral ridan aſked, maintain there n 

had ſaid, a ſingle ſhip wasaſufficient more than 700 of any deſcript 
convoy for a homeward bound or, taking into the account 31 
Weſt India fleet. Why did it not of themilitia as he pleaſed, woul 
then occur to him that a French ſay this was a ſufficient det 
admiral might think the ſame, if it when the diſpobtine of 
[ ad been meant to ſend it home, he was doubtful ! 
| | himſelf remaining with the ret Mr. Sheridan 2 toy 
| Ss for other operations? What pre- a liſt of Sercy's ſquadron, now 
| vented the admiral from detaching the captures and interruptiondl 
[ part of his ſhips to Halifax, or go- Halifax traders on the coal, 
| ing there bimlelf, where he was ex- proved, from the Halifax pap 
j pected, and cattle purchaſed to vic- the public notoriety of the ca 
| tual his ſhips? Why did he come away to which it was expoſed. 
with two 74 gun ſhips, when the cretary of ſtate had ſaid the ol 

French had only four frigates, and were all taken from half pa ; 
| no privateers? Why did he divide his he proved was not the cal 
Ahips to convoy the other fleet, and that, complaints having bees e 
. apportion ſo large a convoy, when England, ſome alterations had 
{ a ſmall one was ſufficient? And made. Inſtead of 9000 
what prevented his going to Hali- arms, there were only 7 * 
fax, or detaching a part of his ſhips many of whom were diſperſ 
1 to meet the French there? He different parts of the countij. 
l would then have protected the coaſt, mentioned ſeveral different * 
; and been ready for thoſe operations nels, by which we had rect 


|, u 
in 0 


ounts of loſſes on the American 
oals, and that at a time when the 
Americans, provoked by Genet, 
ould have been happy to. aſſiſt us, 
he valuable ſtores and ammuni- 
on were only ſaved by a mutiny in 
French fleet, which obliged the 
ips to abandon their object, and 
il for Europe. The panic ex- 
nded to Quebec and New Brunſ- 
ic; at the latter place, indeed, 
ere were no arms and much pro- 
ty ; a veſſel lying there at zool. 
month, was at laſt obliged to ſail 
r Halifax without convoy. The 
um at Halifax was extreme; 
d the chief juſtice with ſeveral 
hers were ſending their families, 
d their property, 70 or 80 miles 
o the country. All theſe charges 
r. Sheridan offered to prove by 
officers and engineers, and by 
mbeis of the aſſembly of Hah- 
„and challenged miniſters to 
w the letters received thence, if 
y contradicted his itatement.— 
would not have garbled, but 
accounts, and defired to fee a 
orial delivered to the ſecretary 
ſtate ſince the laſt diſcuſſion, 


the letters, &c. on the ſtate of 
lfax ; of all official accounts of 
tection afforded to Nova Scotia; 
the letters from general Ogil- 
of the returns of the effective 
e of governor Weantworth's 
ps; of the correſpondence on 
ug the above corps; and an ac- 
t of the dates of the failing of 
packets from Halifax, and the 
mation brought by them of 
French force on the coaſt of 
rica, 

iter what had paſſed, Mr. 
das ſaid, it gave him eoncern 
obliged to withhold the letters 
DVernor Wentworth. The con- 
were however true as he had 


95 lated them; his anſwer 
94. 
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concluded by moying for copies 
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to the general charge would alſo be 
the ſame, a reference to the ſitua- 
tion in which we were at the com- 
mencement of the war. The ſmall 
force we then had was to be appli- 
ed to the ſervices the moſt urgent. 
The two regiments had been re- 
moved. from Halifax with regret 
but the ſervice in_ the Weſt Indies 
was the moſt preſſing, as govern- 
ment had received intelligence of 
a plan laid by the French of ex- 
citing inſurrections among the ſlaves 
in our iſlands; and to this danger 
was added, that of the apprehen- 
ſion of an attack upon ſome of 
them. Miniſters had then no other 
means of ſending troops to the 
Weſt Indies but from Halifax, 
where the danger was leſs, as the 
ſettlers conſiſted chiefly of officers 
on half-pay, and others who had 
been in the army, of whom corps 
for defence could ſpeedily be form- 
ed. In order to ſave the Weſt In» 
dies, when it was well known there 
did exiſt an intention of an inva+ 
ſion, troops had been fent not only 
from Nova Scotia, but from Gib- 
raltar and Ireland, Reſpecting No- 
va Scotia, the embodying of a mi : 
litia appeared to bim the beſt means 
of defence. The militia there were 
not entirely ignorant of the art, 
and were incorporated with thoſe 
who had been accuſtomed to actual 
ſervice. This plan was founded 
on policy: as ſoon as there were any 
apprehenſions of danger, the im- 
provement of the different military 
pre parat ions in Halifax afforded 
the moſt perfect ſecurity againſt 
the attack of an enemy, and an 
incredible number of forces were 
at once collected. Mr. Dundas 
ſpoke in the higheſt terms of the 
goyernor; and, in order to * 
the preſent diſcuſſion, ſaid, a ſimp 
recapitulation of facts, contained 
in __ governor's correſpondence, 
es Was 


. ¼  - ; 


— . 
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was ready ſor the inſpection of the 
gentlemen on the oppoſite fide, if 
they had any particular curioſity.— 
He denied the weak ſtate of Hali- 
fax, on the authority of letters 
from general Ogilvie, and from 
other moſt reſpeQable quarters. 
Under theſe circumſtances, the 
troops had been removed from Ha- 
hfax, and the event juſtified the 
meaſure, A detail of the warlike 
preparations of Halifax, and a ſtate- 
ment of the lateſt diſpatches, had 
been triumphantly called for by Mr. 
Sheridan: he could aſſure him he 
had produced no letter which was 
not poſterior to the departure of the 
French from thoſe ſeas. From the 
teſtimony of an officer lately arriv- 
ed, he llated the military prepa- 
rations at Halifax as ſo extenſive, 
that miniſtry were, in their plan of 
defence, more remarkable for a 
laudable exceſs than a culpable de- 
ficiency. Mr. Dundas juſtified him- 
ſelf from the charge of not ſending 
tranſports to carry the troops to 
the Weſt Indies, on the ground 
that we were under the cocky of 


fitting out a fleet for the channel, 


and another to the Mediterranean; 
and on the commencement of the 
war we had only 13, ooo ſeamen 
on our eſtabliſhment. He had 
therefore availed himſelf of the 
veſſels belonging to Nova Scotia, 
and trading to the Welt Indies. 
Government, he ſaid, had been 
condemned for not ſending ſuffi- 
cient convoys into theſe feas, but 
not a ſingle ſhip of the deſcaiption 
alluded to had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy; a convoy having 
been ſent with each of the embark- 
ations. Mr, Dundas contended, 
that the reduction of the military 
eſtabliſhment at Nova Scotia had 
been an act of public œconomy, 
and that from the troops, &c. lett, 


and the ſpirit of the people, Hali- 


H AND 


fax was as well prepared for defeat | 
as if the 1800 men alluded to hat a! 
remained. He knew it was jnjur- Cc 
ous to agriculture to inſtitute a u. 
litia in an infant colony; but ſaky 
was paramount to all other conſider 
ations. Mr. Dundas ſaid, he woll Po! 
paſs over the multiplicity of cr 
reſpondehce which the hon. gents 
man had boaſted of. There wa 
however, ſome reaſon to ſuſpet Ti 
that certain gentlemen not ouh 
wrote to their conſtituents for iv II. 
ſtructions how to act, but gt 
them hints how they were to i. 
ſtruct their repreſentatives; and k | 
charged Mr. Grey with having thu lor 
ated. He profeſſed himſelf uyiv 01 
rant of the proprietor or editord 
the news-paper alluded to, It Jiol 
condemned the mode in which tit Ot 
hon. gentleman had queſtioned 
miral Gardner in the houſe, as th 
proper and unparliamentary, ( 
ſidering the different fleets we vn 
obliged to ſend out, it would, | 
contended, have been extremely d rec 
ficult to have allotted one at ti 
ſame time to the American ſtaa 
He thought the production of ti 
papers deſired totally unnecell yi” ® 
ſince no more informatiou could g 
obtained by them than had alrw ge 
been announced, 
The ſtrictures on the conduct 1 
Mr. Grey called up that geil 1 
man, who related that a perion * 
the name of Harriſon had cul 
upon him, and complained of 
ing ſuffered much oppreſſion * 
the magiſtrates of Brings 11 
againſt whom he had brought! _ 
action and been non-ſuited. # 
man mentioned his acquain'® 
with many Sheffield manufacure 
who apprehended they ſhoul | 
ruined by the war, and wi 
know, whether they could d 
any redreſs from arliament- a, 
this Mr. Grey replied in the 5 


tire, but bought ſome of his goods, 
and converſed with him on the 


He faid, he had argued with him 
againſt the ſyſtem of univerſal re- 
reſentation, which they ſought 
for; b:, the authority of the duke 
ff Richmond was continually op- 
poſed againſt all his arguments. 

hey had then talked of the war, 
nd the diſtreſs it occaſioned in the 
anufacturing towns; and Mr. 
Harriſon had mentioned their in- 
ention to preſent a petition, ſtat- 
1g the conſequences they felt.— 


ons were general, he believed they 
ould have a good effect. The man 
hen aſked, whether the petition 
hould be preſented to the king, or 
o the houſe of commons? Mr. 
Trey had replied, perhaps to both, 
put the beſt chance would be in the 
zouſe of eommons. 
jad franked, for this perſon, /ſome 
plank covers, and among them one 
'rected to a man of the name of 
diupley, This letter had, how- 
ver, been ſent to another perſon 
f that name, who tranſraitted it 
o one of the members for Notting- 
am, whence, with all care and 
iligence, it was tranſmitted to the 
cretary of ſtate's office ; and was 
onceived in the following terms: 
Citizen Shipley, having ſeen Mr. 
rey, 1 find he thinks that a peti- 
on ought to be preſented, and as 
any as poſſible, That the peti- 
on ſhould not be to the king, but 
d parliament ; for, he ſays, if we 
Ution the king, it will be left at 
e ſecretary of itate's office, and 
o notice will be taken of it.“ The 
ter proceeded to ſhew that 1500 
ople met at the Globe tavern, in 
ze dtrand, and had proved them- 
ſes friends of the people. It 
5 ugned John Harriſon, a ſans- 


„ Mr. Grey declared he 
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conduct of the people of Sheffield. 


Ir. Grey had ſaid, that if peti- 


After that he 


\ 
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ſhrunk not from this letter bein 
made public, nor from the princt- 
les he had maintained. They were, 
indeed, ſuch as had been held by 
men at preſent high in the confi- 
dence of their ſovereign z men who 
now proſecuted with unfeeling ſe- 
verity other miſled and poor peo- 
ple, for adopting their own. opi- 
nions. 8 32504 
The main queſtion in debate was 
again brought forward by major 
Maitland, who denied the neceſſit 
of ordering the troops from Hali- 


fax. Neceſſity might indeed be a 


plea in defenſive operations; but it 
could not be through neceſſity or 
defence that we ſent troops to St. 
Pierre, Miquelon, or Martinique. 
In fact, the diſaſter at the laſt _ 
fell principally upon the regiments 
from Halifax. He blamed ad- 
miral Gardner, who, he ſaid, had 
protected the home ward bound fleet, 
not out of duty, but choice, and 
when he muſt have known that the 
French had a conſiderable force on 
the coaſt of America. The con- 
duct of governor Wentworth in- 
curred alſo his cenſure. It had been 
ſaid that gentleman was not. to re- 
ceive any pay as colonel z but as he 
had the appointment of his own 
officers, he poſſeſſed the molt va- 
luable part of ſuch an appointment, 
The regiment was, however, ſo ta- 
tally undiſciplined as to be unfit 
for ſervice. The militia counted 
upon by Mr. Dundas was equally 
unfit for duty. From a full con- 
ſideration of our force in that quar- 
ter, he was perſuaded that, had the 
enemy landed there, they might 
have deſtroyed the arſenal, and done 
whatever miſchief they pleaſed. 
Admiral Gardner entered into a 
juſtification of his conduct, but de- 
clined giving any information. He 
was hllowed by Mr. Sheridan, who 
doubted not that the hon. as 556.4 
I's ha 


o 
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had received the information he 
ſpoke of, but thought that which 
bad reached him was more authen- 
tic. He noticed the boaſt which 
had been thrown out, that 800 of 
the inhabitants of Halifax had de- 
fired to be employed in the mili- 
"tia, rather than exempted. This 
he conſidered as diſcloſing the fact, 
that in the hour of danger our co- 
lonies muſt depend upon themſelves 
for protection; and if they were 
once confirmed in this belief, and 
trained to the uſe of arms, their at- 
fection to this country muſt pro- 
3 diminiſh, and their al- 
egiance become equivocal. As to 
the vigilance of government in pro- 
viding for the defence of Halifax, 
that colony had been deprived of 
her reopth early in the ſummer 
yet no effective meaſures had been 
taken till September. If, therefore, 
the houſe would conſent to the pro- 
duction of the papers, he would 
follow up the production by an in- 
quiry; and was ready to confront 
major Hodgſon (the ſource of in- 
formation alluded to by Mr. Dun- 
das) with a witneſs at the bar, 
whoſe talents as an engineer ſtood 
as high as thoſe of any other gen- 
tleman in that line. He would not 
aſſert, that any impoſition had been 
intended, either by the hon. ſeere- 
tary or the governor ; but if no im- 
poſition was intended, a great miſ- 
take muſt exiſt ſomewhere. He had 
been told, and circumſtances led him 
to credit the report, that the diſ- 
patches of the governor had been 
written with adeſign that they might 
fall into the hands of the French; 
and as every veſſel was at that time 
captured, it would have been indif- 
creet to have run any riſque of mak- 
ing the enemy acquainted with the 
wretched ſtate of the place: but 
ſo true was this, and ſo great the 
alarm, that what had been repre- 
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ments ſent away. If however thy 


HAND ' 


ſented as the effe& of exceſſy 
loyalty, was the conſequence d 
anxiety for their own by, Re 
ridiculed the idea of Halifax being 
as well defended without the reg, 


was the caſe, if govern gent hat 
done its duty, where was the 0 
caſion for ſuch exceſſive alarm u 
had exiſted ? If there was a ſufficient 
number of government forces, wy 
call out the militia? Theſe two late 
ments of miniſters contradicted ez 
other, and expoſed the fallacyo ther 
affertions. But a proof (til! mor 
convincing was, that many perſon 


had removed their effects; and i I 
London, the inſurance upon pro Ml 
perty at Halifax was 12 and 1; h 
per cent. and at length it could nd h 
be inſured at all. He concludes we 
by declaring his defire for the ful 7 
eſt inveſtigation of this ſubjed. "4 
All the different motions of Mr 7 
Sheridan were then carried, except of 
that for copies of the letters res — 
tive to the protection of the tn 
of Halifax, which was objected i T 
by Mr. Dundas, as the repetitis 1 
of a motion made on a former Men. 
and was withdrawn. After tin. . 
Mr. Sheridan moved for a coe 
a memorial preſented that day, xpec 
the merchants of London tram - 
to Nova Scotia, with reſpect tot , a 
Rate of defence at Halifax. bl; 
inquiries of the merchants prof ary 
he ſaid, their diſſatisfaction eituc 
the manner in which it bad! he l 
hitherto defended. It was cle "hy 
the opinion of the merchants, 12 
miniſters had either been regal... ; 
of their defence, or too 18103 erled 
to know in what manner they dern 
to have been defended, Them Ir. 
tion was warmly oppoſed by trod 
Dundas, as dangerous, fince it fan 
not known what intelligence u, 
might contain; and imp cccſ 


timed, as it had not yet berg 
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before the king. A warm alterca · 
tion enſued between Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Dundas, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 


i BP; and the motion was with- 
ü. tawn. | 
i A ſhort time before the cloſe of 


the ſefſions, Mr. Sheridan again at- 
acked miniſters on this ſubject, and 
ſlated, that he had received certain 
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of the inhabitants of Halifax, of 
the truth of what he had aſſerted 
reſpe&iug the unprotected ſtate of 
Halifax; and that his repreſenta- 
tion of it had been received there 
with applauſes and thanks, and the 
anſwer made by the ſecretary of 
ſtate with ſurpriſe, not unmixed 
with, indignation... «7, 
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* Information from a numero is body * 
1 un 1 0 5 
ate» bo vg nnen — — 


Lie ſame in the Lordi. 


Tis a remarkable circumſtance, 
that ſo confident had miniſters 
eenoftheſubjugationoftheFrench, 
hat in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion 
hey had decidedly declared their 
xpectations of an uninterrupted 
arch to Paris. At thetimeof which 
e are now treating, the face of 
public affairs had undergone a me- 
acholy change; and from their ſo- 
tude for the internal defence of 
be kingdom, it was evident that 
der were not without their appre- 
ent ons, that their too ſanguine 
058 might be completely re- 
erled. In * to provide for the 
8 * dclence of the kingdom, 
© Pitt, on the 6th of March, 
Produced to the houſe a motion 
in augmentation of the militia, 
05 meaſure, he ſaid, had been 
uccelsfully adopted during the laſt 


tion by the Minifter for increaſing the Internal Forct of the Nation, — 
Delates on this Subjec, and on voluntary Contributions for raiſing Troops, 
—Refleftions on this Subje?.—Reſolution of the County of Surrey.—De- 
late on the Requiſition for Subſcriptions, &c.— Meſſage from the King re- 
lative to an expetted Invaſion. — Further Debate on 
nevolences,— Debate in the Houſe of Lordi on his Majefty's Meſſage, — 
Debate in the ſame Houſe on Lord Lauderdale*s Motion concerning Bene« 
volences,—Debate in the Hoof of Commons on the Bill for enrolling 
Volunteers.— The ſame in the Houſe of Peers. —A Bill for raiſing Corps 
| of French Emigrants,— Debate on that Subjed in the Houſe of Commons. 


equiſitions aud Be- 


war; but he meant to propoſe chat 
the militia ſhould be increaſed by 
volunteers; whether as independent 


companies, or by additions of men 


to corps already .formed, he had 
not yet determined. Some bodies 
of cavalry ought alſo to be formed 
and as many who would probably be- 
long to them might object to leav- 
ing their own county, the beſt 
plan would be to embody them on 
the principle of not being to be 
called upon except in caſes of reve 
emergency. However improbable 
it was that the enemy fbould at- 
tempt an invaſion, it was our duty 
to make that which was improba- 
ble in the attempt difficult in the 
Execution. | | | 
The former part of the mini- 
ſter's plan was thought by Mr. M. 
A. Taylor, if neceſlary, extremely 

3 1 : Proper, 
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proper, but of the degree of neceſ- 
1 was not quite clear. With 
reſpect however to the embodying 
cavalry throughout the country, 
and raiſing another military force, 
he ſhould give it his negative, He 
did not ſee that our preſent ſitua- 
tion juſtified this line of conduct. 
He had no apprehenſions of inva- 
ſion, though he conſidered the war 
ſufficiently preguant with calamity, 
It appeared to him extremely inju- 
rious to agriculture and trade, that 
ſo many of the moſt aQtiye claſs 
ſhould be taken away, and unſitted 
for further labour. 5 
Mr. Francis noticed the great in- 
- conliſtency of miniſters, At the 
commencement of the laſt ſeſſion, 
we were told the French would be 
driven to extremity— now, after 
vaunting our ſucceſſes on the firſt 
day of the ſeſſion, we were repre- 
ſented in a ſtate ſo. alarming, that 
it was neceſſary to take extraordi- 


nary meaſures to jus us from that 


very enemy, of whoſe exertions 
we ſpoke with ſuch contempt a 
few months back. Since how- 
ever we were in danger, let us pro- 
vide the beſt means for our defence; 
and that we were in danger, he in- 
ferred from the abſence of the u- 
ſual preſumption on the other ſide 
of the houſe, He affirmed that 
the people in general were in a ſtate 
of deſpair with reſpe& to the fate 
of the preſent war—and to that he 
attributed the ſilence of thoſe gen- 
tlemen, who, at the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, received the 
miniſter's propoſitions with animated 
applauſe. This inference was de- 
nied by Mr. Bouverie, who ſaid 
te on the other ſide of the 

ouſe had riſen ſo ſoon after the 
miniſter's ſpeech, that none on that 
ſide the houſe could poſſibly ſpeak. 
Though there was no probability of 
an invaſion, yet he approved a ſtate 
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threatened with an invaſion. Nat 


of preparation. And Mr, Drake n 
turned thanks to the | miniſter {x 
his precautions, which were 
approved by Mr. Burdon and other 
gentlemen. | 

Mr. Fox obſerved, that the bo 
was now called upon to make a 
ertions more extraordinary tha 
during the moſt alarming period i 
the laſt war. With regard to th 
motion itſelf, he ſhould make bt 
one remark and that only for te 
purpoſe of introducing his obſer» 
tions op the remark made hy l 
Francis, that the exertians propoſe 
wereofpgreaterextentthaniythen 
1779. We then ſtood alone agant 
the united powers of Holla 
France and Spain in Europe 
had been on the whole unſucech 
ful in our operations, and the fit 
of France alone was very little 
ferior to our awn, and then we 


it was triumphantly and truly {a 
we had the aſſiſtance” of all I 
rope againſt the French. It lu 
been alerted, and truly alſo, tt 
our fleet was ſuperior to that of 
enemy. It had been held out tid 
we were eminently ſucceſsful in l 
laſt campaign. Did then our lu 
rior advantages demand ſupem 
exertions? Or was it the nature 

ſucceſs to render defence moret 
ceſſary, or danger more imme 
and alarming ? It was not, he 
very flattering to the pride 0 Lap 
land, that with all her boaſted i 
periority the French were ſuffnt 
to remain maſters of the chat 
for ſeveral days fince the comm 
ment of the war, He did ot th 

deſpiſing danger was any pro 
1 but that the exenm 
now made were greatly diſpqe 
tionate to the comparative p 
of the occaſion. In 1779 
was ſubſtantial ground to 1175 
hend danger, and little or 


ound at preſent, He ſhould 
owerer make no oppolition to 
1 augmentation of the militia. 

The ſpeech of Mr. Fox having 
been miſconceived by Mr, Ryder, 
n altercation enſued, The lat- 
er gentleman ſpoke of the exer- 
ions of the French as extraordi- 
ary and aſtoniſhing, that in theſe 
omentary exertions they were 
apoble of doing much miſchief to 
heir enemies, but that they mult 
evitably very ſoon be ſubdued. - To 


N. 

m is it was replied by Mr. Grey, 
00 hat “ever ſince the commence- 
55 ent of the war gentlemen had 


een entertained with the ſame aſ- 
tions of momentary exertions, 
ut unfortunately theſe momen- 


"A pry exertions had continued dur- 
flee vg a whole campaign, and con- 
1 Inued with ſuch ſucceſs, that mi- 


ilters, if not in words, at leaſt by 
heir actions, ſeemed to declare 
e were in a worſe condition, and 
ad more to apprehend than at the 
mmencement of the war.“ The 


tha dotion was put and carried, 

fil While this matter continued in 
tht zitation, a paper was iſſued from 
* he treaſury, in the form of a recom- 
{ups endation, or rather requifition, 
ond hich had for its object the form- 
rd g of volunteer companies both of 


Mantry and cavalry, to aſſiſt in 
pelling invaſion, ſuppreſſing riots, 
e. Such a requiſition was by 
any thought entirely unconſtitu- 


44 onal, and its illegality was in- 
2 Faled by the propoſal of enter- 
ood Ig into voluntary ſubſcriptions for 
eich arrying the meaſure into execution. 
thiok a the queltion for engroſſing 
of d © bill for the augmentation of the 
nun ulitia on the 17th of March, it 
op as objected to by Mr, Baker, as 
12 adequate to the purpoſe for which 
thet 25 — It was faid to 

A proviion againſt a danger 
4 ich threatened the 2 
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the danger was imminent, our force 
ſhould be equal to it; but the bill 
did not ſeem. to be of that nature. 


He mentioned that he had ſeen a 


paper, dated Whitehall, March 
14th, 1794, which appeared te 
recommend a general ſubſcription, 
for the purpoſe of carrying on 


meaſures, of which the bill then 


before the houſe was a part. He 
conſidered this meaſure as irregular 
without the previous conſent of 
parliament, and a converſation en- 
ſued upon the ſubject. It was re- 
ſumed by Mr. Sheridan on the 
21ſt March. He noticed, that let» 
ters had been ſent to the lords lieu- 
tenants of ſeveral counties by go- 
vernment, which letters had been 
laid before the , grand juries. He 
wiſhed therefore to atk the chan: 
cellor of the exchequer, if the mea · 
ſure which had been lately pub - 


| liſhed relative to recommending the 


railing of troops by voluntary ſubs 
ſcriptions, upon plans to be ſug- 
gelted by the lords lieutenants of 
different counties, came from the 
ſecretary of ſtate ; and if fo, whe- 
ther the right hon, gentleman had 
any objection to laying that com: 
munication before the houſe ? This 
was indeed a point that did not re- 
quire argument, ſince nothing 
could be more clear, than that. a 
propoſition from the executive 
power to any quarter whatever, on 
to public an object as the railing of 
troops, ought and muſt be laid, be- 
fore parliament. Nothing could 
be more decidedly unconſtitutional, 
than that any meaſure for raiſing 
an army ſhould be carried on with- 
out the immediate knowledge of 
the houſe of commons. If this 
communication was not to be laid 
before the houſe as a matter of- 
courſe, he ſhould move for it on 
the firſt open day. | 1 
It was replied by Mr. Pitt, that 
H 4 he 
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he had in a former converſation 


ſtated, that it was his intention to 
introduce the meaſure to parha- 
ment when it was ſufficiently ma- 
tured. The communication to 
which the hon. gentleman alluded 
was not a ſpecific plan for raiſing 
troops, but a meaſure by which 


. Miniſters might be enabled to di- 


geſt a plan which ſhould be laid, be- 
fore the houſe the firſt opportunity. 
Eſtimates were actually prepared, 
and would be ready in a few days, 
With regard to the communication 
to the lords lieutenants, he could not 
agree to the production. This re- 
fuſal again called up Mr. Sheridan, 
who obſerved no reaſon had been 
aſſigned why the . eircular letter 


| ſhould not be produced, and he con- 


ſidered the attempt to levy money 
without the expreſs conſent of par- 
liament as fo improper, that he 


| ſhould on the 24th wake a mo- 


tion on the ſubject. Mr. Pitt ac- 


counted for the meaſure by ſtating 


that innumerable inſtances had oc- 
eurred, in which money ſo raiſed 
had been applied to the payment of 
troops, which was all that was in- 
tended in the preſent inſtance. 

In purſuance of the notice alrea- 
dy given, Mr. Sheridan, on the day 
he had aſſigned, entered upon a diſ- 
euſſien of the power of miniſters to 
levy money without the conſent of 
parliament. He underſtood, ſince 
the laſt converſation upon the ſub- 
ject, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer was willing to produce the 
papers required, which in fact he 


Tould not withhold. As a point 


which aroſe out of this queſtion, he 
faid, that regardleſs of the imputa- 


tions ſo liberally beſtowed upon all 


who accuſed miniſters of a wiſh to 
interfere improperly with the go- 
vernment, or endanger the ſafety of 
the kingdom, be truſted whenever 
ah occaſion ſhould ariſe, which he 


would be found as hearty in the ſup 


powers had withdrawn himſelf fro 


to charged with a ſhameful neglt 


moſt ſcriouſly deprecated, that thy 


port of the realm as any ſet of ng 
whatever. He wiſhed to ſee tu 
kingdom put in a ſtate of defenc; 
equal to its danger, and the may 
ſo, if the report was true that ot 
of the moſt potent of the belligerat 


the common cauſe againſt Franc 
Miniſters, he ſaid, had been hither 


of the coaſt. He muſt furthe 
charge them with an act perfedh 
illegal and unconſtitutional, in mak 
ing an application for a voluntay 
ſubſcription towards ſupporting! 
military power in this country, Be 
ſtated, that perſons were at this un 
deliberating on the beſt meansofra 
ing men, and of paying them without 
a parliamentary ſanction; and thi 
not as a voluntary act of their on 
but on the exprefs requiſition oftlt 
ſecretary of ſtate ; and this had ben 
followed by an advertiſement in ii 
public papers, ſo worded as to up 
pear to indicate that thoſe wiv 
did not join it had views hoſlile u 
the conſtitution. He doubted ud 
he ſhould be told that it was 0d 
the intention of miniſters to pt 
theſe troops under pay, till the pla 
of raiſing and the mode of pe 
them ſhould have received the ſas 
tion of parliament, But why 
parliament paſſed by in any ſaꝶ 
of this important buſineſs ? Wy 
did minifters reſort to lords lieuts 
nants! and grand juries inſtead 

the houſe of commons, where dt 
they could conſtitutionally and h 
gally apply on the ſubject! Mr 
Sheridan concluded by moving f. 
an addreſs to his majeſty for ay 
before the houſe a copy of the lia 
dated Whitehall, and ſent to th 
lords lieutenants of ſeveral vw 
ties, and the plans and proceednf 
propoſed thereon, Zh Ne 


J The meaſure was ſeverely con- 
ed by Mr. Martin and Mr. 
1 eſtern. The latter ' gentleman 
0 ſerred, that if the executive go- 
& Fament could raiſe ſupplies, un- 
* r the name of benevolences for 
ne vice, ſolicited or unſolicited 
it plies could eaſil raiſe armies, 
. before armies all our libertics 
ct || fall, He directed the atten- 
0. nof the houſe to the nature of 
& rliament, which he defined to be 
ber nded on the power they poſleſ- 
15 | of concerting all meaſures for 
ak ſafety of the country, to give 
ar throne advice in ſuch caſes 
1 have excluſive dominion over 
Ui purſe of the public, and to di- 
1me the means of railing money 
ral the ſupport of all public plans 
out atever. The preſent plan, if 
thu ried into execution, would make 
15 whole of the internal defence 
t 


the country depend not on the 
at council of the nation, but on 


r the executive authority ſupported 
1. individuals. Thus the houſe of 
who hmons would be robbed of its au- 
e u ity; and if the executive go- 
” ment could raiſe ſupplies with- 
) 


an application to parliament, 


preſentation of the people. Mr, 


ung tern ſtrongly argued the dan- 
ſan6 of ſuch a meaſure to the liber- 
7 of the country, 

ſtaſt The meaſures taken on this oc- 
Wy on were defended by the chan- 
or of the exchequer, who again 


ned, that voluntary contribu- 
5 of the ſubje& for the purpoſe 
allſling levies, thoſe levies re- 
ng the lanction of parliament, 


g 0 perfectly legal, and conſonant 
yin precedent and practice. The 
oy ares already taken were only 
0 


iminaries to bringing the plan 
re parliament, He was ſur- 


ant of iuformation on this ſub- 
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re was an end of all the object of 


gentlemen ſhould complain 


* 
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ject, as, when the militia bill was 
propoſed, ſome had declared, that 
though they agreed to that aug - 
mentation, yet they ſhould op- 
poſe the other plan which had been 
alluded to, namely, independent 
volunteer corps. He further in- 
formed the houſe; that a meſſage 
would be delivered the next day 
from his majeſty on the ſubject. 
Mr, Fox coafeſſed that he was 
preſent when the right hon. gentle- 
man had made his ſpeech, declaratory 
of the meaſures to be taken, but had 
not at all underſtood that any ſuch 
were intended as were contrary to 
recedent and the practice of the 

ouſe, He could not conſider 

what had paſſed in 1778 as a prece+ 
dent; thoſe contributions were 
ſpontaneous, without a hint from 
the crown. He had been of opinion 
that the right hon. gentleman had 
only meant to take the advice of 
the counties upon the meaſure, but 
it now appeared that there had been 
an official application from the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. Cuſtom warranted 
him in conſidering a ſecretary of 
ſtate in theſe circumſtances as at- 
ing by authority from his majeſty. 
He muſt therefore underſtand that 
the king had ſent his mandate to 
different parts of the country to 
aſk, without the conſent” of par- 
liament, who would, and who would 
not, contribute what was neceſſary 
for the defence of the country? The 
proceeding, he ſaid, was extremely 
unconſitutional ; and he mentionec 
the advertiſement for the Surry 
meeting, containing an inſinuation 
or threat, that whoever refuſed to 
contribute would be conſidered as 
enemies to their country. The re- 
reſentatives of the people of Eng- 
and were now convened, and con- 
vened expreſsly to conſider, he- 
ther they would or would not oom. 
ply with the requeſts of his majeſ- 
. 
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ty; and yet his majeſty, by his ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, was levying mo- 
ney without the conſent of parlia- 
ment, though the conſtitution, by 
explicit ſtatutes, had expreſſed that 


money ſhall not be given to the exe- 


cutive power, unleſs voted by par- 
liament. Afterwards the houſe was 
to be called upon to paſs an act of 
indemnity for meaſures which had 
never received their concurrence, 
Mr. Fox profeſſed his readineſs to 
meet this queſtion in its fulleſt extent, 
and doubted not he ſhould ſucceed, 
at leaſt in part, though the fears 
entertained by gentlemen reſpe&- 
ing the fate of the war might make 
them leſs alert in aſſerting their 
rights againſt the illegal practices of 
miniſters, 1 
Mr. Franeis denied having, on a 
former occaſion, heard any thing 
like an intention of applying to 
the bounty or loyalty of individuals 
to levy money privately for raiſing 
or paying the militia, or for any other 
purpoſe. He could ſee no poſſible 
occaſion for the miniſter to reſort 
to ſuch irregular means. The houſe 
was as ready to grant as he was to 
aſk. It was an aſfront to queſtion 
its readineſs toſupport government 
in whatever was neceſſary and pro- 
per. What uſeful purpoſe was it 
then to anſwer ? It created a pre- 
cedent againſt the houſe of com- 
mons, and that was ſomething, 
The door was open, the right hon. 
— had only to knock and 
admitted hy then would he go 
in at the window? It did however 
more; it enabled the miniſter to 
draw a line of diſtinction, and to 
ſow jealouſies and animoſities a- 
mongſt his majeſty's ſubjects. 
The illegality of levying money in 
this mode upon the ſubject was ad- 
mitted by Me. ſerjeant Adair; but 
the conduct of miniſterson this occa- 
ſion was juſtiſied by its having been 


there was the utmoſt neceſſiy i 


he had given orders according) 


der the authority of the ſecreta 


directed by the expediency of tþ 
moment, and not with any view g 
making dangerous encroachmeny 
He thought the preſent an abi 
ſubject, upon which it might x 
moſt adviſable to avoid diſcuſſiun 

Mr. Grey thought on the coum 


the preſent diſcuſſion. He @ 
{ured the conduct of miniſter, uf 
conceived chat the only meat g 
healing the wound received by th 
conſtitution, would be, by aw 
ſolution of that | houſe, found 
__ the order of council, exprelig 
of the illegality and improyricyd 
the meaſure. After ſome fury 
converſation, the queſtion was pu 
_ Mey . | 
On the following day a 
from his * * 
both houſes of parliament, pu 
porting, that the avowed intenti 
of the enemy to invade this coll 
try made an increaſe of the lai 
forces neceſſary, and that, trultuf 
to the concurrence of parliament 


On the meſſage being taken in 
conſideration in the houſe of e 
mons, Mr. Dundas moved the 
dreſs containing the concurrenctd 
the houſe in repelling the aten 
of an invaſion, aſſuring hm 
their zealous concurrence i 
preſent juſt and neceſſary war, 
of every exertion which became 
brave and loyal people. 
Mr. Honeywood rejoiced ti 
the addreſs would enable him, & 
the following day, to attend! 
meeting of the ,gentlemen of 
county of Kent in a conſlitut 
manner. He mentioned the hy 
loyalty of that county, in wh 
the utmoſt pains had been taken . 
the magiſtrates to diſcover (edit 
or treaſonable practices, who, 1 


ſtate, had ſtopped and opeved 


eletters. Mr. Dundas juſtified 
conduct by ſtating, that he had 
ſormation of ſeditious practices 
a perſon teſiding in that county. 
The practice of opening private 
ters was ſeverely reprobated by 
r. Fox, who ſtated the law which 
ied, that any perſon opening a 
ter without the expreſs order of 
e ſecretary of ſtate, was liable to 
fer puniſhment as a felon with- 
t benefit of clergy. This power, 
knew, was given to the ſecre- 
ry of ſtate 3 but it was ſo nice 
d delicate in its nature, that it 
icht never to be uſed but when 
quired by the immediate ſafety 
the ſlate, To employ it for the 
rpoſe of diſcovering the politi- 

opinions of individuals, ap- 
ared to him ſo atrocious, that 


ET: inputation was too groſs to be 
4 plied to any man without de- 


nſtrative proof. He thought it 
dwever the duty of the ſecretary 
ſtate to inquire into the prac» 


e. 
With reſpect to the addreſs, that 
did not mean to oppoſe, but ob- 


* ed to it as too ſtrongly worded, 
N d pledging the houſe to grant ex- 
— aordinary powers to the crown, 


fore the emergency that could 
one juſtify ſuch a grant was 
arly made out. He admitted, 
dwever, that great preparations 
ra deſcent had been made by the 
my, and the neceſſity of due 
eans of defence, Important as 
object was, he would not have 
efected by voluntary ſubſcrip- 
15, which were illegal: but theſe 
did not conſider as at all the to- 
© of debate on the preſent occa- 
in, as there was no reference to 
em either in the meſſage or ad- 
cb. As the houſe had expreſſed 
opinion on the legality or ille- 
ty of theſe ſubſcriptions, he did 
u fee how the preſent debate 
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could produce the ſatisfact ion felt 
by an hou. gentleman (Mr. Honey- 
wood). There was an objection 
to the addreſs which he-wiſhed to 
ſtate, which was the (inſertion of 
the words . juſt and neceſſary war. 
On this ſubject his ſentiments re- 
mained the ſame ;-but as the words 
did not pledge him to any ſpecific 
condition, he ſhould confider them 
rather as words of courſe than of 
meaning. „ kn ur 4 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, there was no- 
thing either in the meſſage or ad- 
dreſs that had any reference to the 
papers he had called for, and which 
then lay on the table. He would 
abſtaĩu from making bis motion, if 
he found that miniſters had aban- 
doned the plan of ſubſeription, 


and had taken this public, fair, 


and conſtitutional mode of calling 
for the aid of the country to the 
executive pow®r, If not, he ſhould 
make it at a future time. 

Mr. Pitt admitted that the ſub- 
ject of ſubſcriptions had no refer- 
ence either to the meſſage or ad- 
dreſs. But it was not to be ſup- 

ſed, that though not mentioned 
in them, the meaſure was abandon- 
ed by miniſters, as a ſtep haſlily 
adopted, and proper to be retract- 
ed. He wiſhed not to introduce 
an unneceſſary. diſcuſſion, but felt 
himſelf obliged to ſay, that when 
the ſubſcriptions came to be ar- 
gued, he ſhould produce ſuch a 
combination of political authority 
of various deſcriptions, that he be- 
lieved they would not be oppoſed by 
gentlemen on the oppoſite fide of 
the houſe, He would, he ſaid, diſ- 
tinctly ſtate to the houſe the mea- 
ſures which he conceived it the du- 
ty of miniſters to ſubmit to parlia- 
ment, in orderthat parliament, being 
poſſeſſed of their intentions, might 
judge them upon true grounds, 
They would recollect that, ac- 

cordingg 
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cording to the notice he had given, 
the — had been preſented 
that day reſpecting the corps imme- 
diately to be embodied, the ex- 
pence on which would be referred 
to a committee of ſupply. With 
reſpect to the other force, which 
might or might not be called into 
ſervice, they could not yet be eſti- 
mated ; but the plan was fimilar in 
all reſpects to that adopted in the 
laſt war; and it was his intention 
to bring in a bill, providing, that 
if theſe troops are to be in actual 
fervice, and ſhall have occaſion to 
march, they ſhall receive pay, and 
be ſubject to military diſeipline. 
The meaſure for the augmentation 
of the militia had paſſed the houſe. 
A number of fencibles were to be 
kept in towns and counties in rea- 
dineſs for any emergency. Theſe 
two meaſures ſnould be laid before 
parliament; and, bywonſenting to 
them, parliament would only fol- 
low precedents eſtabliſhed on the 
moſt conſtitutional grounds. If any 
ſubſcription enabled his majeſty to 
add to that force, he had no doubt 
the whole of it would be found 
conſtitutional, He ſaid he was 
ready to argue the legality of theſe 
meaſures, and entered into a- la- 
boured defence of thoſe words in 
the addreſs to which Mr. Fox had 
objected, as peculiarly deſcriptive 
of the preſent war. 

Mr. Fox obſervtd, that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had argued 
upon the words as if they were 
introduced into the addreſs for 
the purpoſe of affording an oppor- 
tunity of acculing gentlemen who 
oppoſed the war of inconſiſtency, if 
they voted for the addreſs. Ihe 
war having been entered upon, and 
no alternative left but to expoſe the 
country to the enemy, or to de- 
fend it, he would ſupport the war, 
that che country might ſuffer as 
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little as poſſible. Was it juſt wl 
honeſt, when the country wa i 
danger, to prevent the minoriy, 
however ſmall, from expreſſiy 
their loyalty and zeal, by the is 
troduction of topics that mul 
create a difference of opinion? A 
defence of that conſiſtency whid 
the chancellor of the exchequer ha 
thought fit to impeach, be i 
himſelf under the neceſſity of no 
ing as an anc! 19 that the 
words | “ juſt and neceſſary” ſhoul 
be — in the addreſs, 

A ſpirited altercation took plan 
on this occaſion between Mr, Du 
das, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Grey 
The latter, at the cloſe of by 
ſpeech, wiſhed the -right hon. gev 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) had deſcends 
from his high and haughty tone 
prerogative, and informed tit 


| houſe of his real opinion reſpeding 


the legality of the meaſures pup 
ſued by his majeſty's-miniltey 
with reſpe& to the circular lettey 
to the lords lieutenants of countith 
that gentlemen might not go hot 
with any miſconception on a p 
of ſuch high conſtitutional impoth 
ance, Mr, Pitt replied, that 
propoſe 'a N ſubſcript 
tor the purpoſe of levying 2 m 
tary force for the defence of d 
country, to be ſanctioned by pi 
liament, was in his opinion {i116 
legal. Mr. Francis noticed, x. 
ability, the great quantity of G 
traneous matter introduced in u 
debate, and voted for the amel 
ment. It was however nega? 
without a diviſion, and the adde 
was voted as originally moved. 
On a cloſe inſpection of the 
debates, it will perhaps PP 
that even the minority was dab 
from oppoſing the miniſterial plan 
ſubſcriptions on true conſtitu 
princip'.s, from having form" 


given their countenance o R p 


w$ u; 
hich | 
icon} 


any | 
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ures not quite ſo audacious, but 
Mill far from legal, of a ſimilar na- 
ure. If, however, the appeal be 
made to thoſe great and authorita- 
ire records, from which the whole 
ſtem of the conſtitution is derived, 
t will be found that no troops can 
e levied ; no money raiſed for their 


a Es 


any circumſlances, without the pre- 
our and expreſs authority of parka» 
ent. To raiſe them by the autho- 
ity of the executive power, is di- 
ectly contrary both to the letter 
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10 nd ſpirit of the bill of rights, &c. 
3 raiſe them without any autho- 
1 ty, is an act of rebellion and tren - 
0 


dn. A ſupreme authority muſt be 
elted ſomewhere : by the Britiſh 
onltitution it is veſted in the parlia- 
ent, conſiſting of king, lords, 
nd commons; and the doctrine 


ahon is only calculated for the 
brerfion of order and of govern- 
tent, for the promotion of faction 
nd civil war, and is preciſely the 
octrine maintained by the moſt 


da bortunate miniſters in the moſt 
Po Wn fortunate of times.— If the ſenc- 
Aan of parliament is not previouſly 
* damned, the functions of the le- 


ature, in this inſtance, are ren- 
ered nugatory; and it would not 
fly be in vain, but even ridiculous, 
lay to an armed multitude, . We 
dmmand you to diſperſe; we will 
t ſanction your enrolment.” 


Bs becn evaded, will be found 
om the ſucceeding debate; but 
cle we do not heſitate to aſ- 
it are bad precedents; and we 


pred uſt the people of Great Britain 
7 Il never ſubmit to mould the ge- 
ry nl ſyſtem of their policy and 


s upon the fallacious doctrine 
ch may reſult from a few badand 
onititutional precedents. Ifthere 
ny high miſdemeanour againſt 


port on any occgſion or excuſe, or 


antained by miniſters on this oe- 


lat ſome precedents have oceur- 
d, where this general principle 


on this alarming meaſure. 
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the conſtitution, and againſt the 
authority of parliament, for which 
a miniſter ought to be impeached, it 
is that of arming the people, and 
calling for money upon any pre- 
tence to ſupport them, without the 
previous conſent of parliament ſo- 
licited and obtained, 
This miniſterial proceeding pro- 
duced a ſpirited and conſtitutional 
oppoſition throughout the country. 
— Reſolutions pointedly againſt the 
meaſure were carried in ſome coun- 
ties; and that of Surry, on the 
27th of March, in particular, de- 
ſerves reſpectful mention, as pecu- 
liarly expreſſive of the conſtitution- 
al doctrine on this ſubject. It was 
as follows : | | 
Reſolyed, with only. one diſſent- 
ing voice, © That it is the opinion 
of this meeting, that it 18 their du- 
ty to refuſe any countenance to pri- 
vate ſubſcriptions, at the requiſi- 
tion of miniſters, for public pur- 
poſes; but that we are ready at all 
times to ſtand forward in any conſti- 
tutional manner in ſupport of our 
king and country, againſt all fo- 
reign and domeſtic enemies. 
In conformity to the notice he 
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had already given, Mr. Sheridan, 


on the 28th of March, introduced a 
motion on the above important topic. 
It was prefaced by a very able 
ſpeech from that gentleman, iu 
which he ſtated, that the miniſter 
had perſiſted in the meaſure he had 
adopted in ſuch a way, as made it 
evident that he rather acted from 
the view of eſtabliſting the princi- 
ple, than from any hope of imme- 
diate advantage to the ſtate, He 
would, he ſaid, have cheerfully put 
off the diſcuſſion, had any parlia- 
mentary ſanction been applied for 
But it 
ſeemed to be the intention of the 
miniſter, to be his firſt deſire in the 
oftentation of his power, to increaſe 
the prerogative of the crown, and, 

in 


% 


in the choice of means; to give the 
prefcrence to whatever contradicted 
fome eſtabliſhed uſage, violated 
ſome fundamental principle, or de- 
moliſned fome conſtitutional fence. 
In proof of this, he inſtanced the 
introduction of foreign troops with- 
out parliamentary conſent, and the 
proceedings on the preſent occa- 
ſion. The queſtion for the preſent con- 
ſideration of the houſe was, he ſaid, 
whether the people had a right to of- 
fer and to give, and the crown to re- 
ceive a ſupply or ſubſcription for 
public purpoſes, without the know- 
ledge and conſent of parliament, 
Mr. Sheridan divided his ſpeech on 
this occaſion into three propoſitions; 
the firſt of which was, that it was 
againſt the reaſon of things, and 
the principles of a mixed govern- 
ment wx of a repreſentative ſyſ- 
tem, and conſequently not recon- 
cileable with the ſpirit or. letter of 
our conſtitution, 'for the crown to 
hy $s ſuch a power. There could, 
he ſaid, be no ſecurity for public 
liberty, except on the ground that 
the crown cannot take or uſe pro- 
perty to any public purpoſe, with- 
out the conſent of parliament ; and 
it was our boaſt, that the people 
could not, by any indiſcreet bene- 
volence, preſent their money to the 
crown by any other means, than 
through the channel of parliament. 
Were it otherwiſe, parliament 
would be uſeleſs, and the king have 
the means of employing this money 
to purpoſes not previouſly explain- 
ed. If grand juries and county 


meetings could not therefore, with. 


ſafety to the conſtitution,- grant 
ſuch ſums of their own motion, 
how much more alarming muſt it 
be, if the crown could at plea- 
fure appeal to knots of ſelected in- 
dividuals, and procure ſupplies for 
purpoſes unexplained to the legal 
repreſentatives of the people? A 


moment of delufion might ariſc, 
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od 


when, by exerting all the int 
of the crown, and adding to it & 
ny of cant phraſes, and i 
ammatory appeals to the paſing 
the people might be brought y 
nt ſupplies which the parlaneg 

ad refuſed. Mr, Sheridan n& 
tioned as a recent inſtance the a 
of 1784, when many were of q; 
nion that the houſe ſhould havew 


| 
fuſed the ſupplies, as the beſtmay „ 
of reſiſting the unconſtitutional a fler 
tack made on its privileges. H wh 
this been adopted, the peopk ed 
would probably have been ſeduu en! 
to grant a ſupply which would har om 
made all the functions and putin ney 
of parliament unneceſſary to ti re | 
crown, and uſeleſs to the peo dn, 
He ſtated, that if the power e Cc 
granting the public money weret Hi 
be veſted in the hands of individu re 
the conſtitution muſt be overtume\ mar 
the parliament a mere mockery, fit 1 
the king would be independent the 
that body. The uſe of parlane ſet 
was, that the king might be unde fay 
the neceſſity of I by en he « 
and might be indebted for his nec di 
ney to their grants. He cob pen; 
dered in its fulleſt extent the p at] 
ciple, whether the crown could, nt « 
any public purpoſe, make uſe r th 
money derived from private riou 
ſources, and demonſtrated, that ie on 
could be no ſecurity for Eng dt 
liberty, if the king could uſe er 
ſources of this or any other nurn 
in ſuch a way, as rendered him ide line 
pendent of parliament. He ch b 
tended in the preſent inſtance, curir 
few of the contributions were punt: 
ly voluntary ; they aroſe from th tie 
dependants of miniſtry, cute cd 
houſe officers, exciſemen, &c. duld 
mentioned the proceedings a m ft 
wick, which he conſidered 25 ce, 


gal, and aggravated by being ſouth 
ed on an application from the Wi 
ſter, and 1n*which all who = 


to ſubſcribe were to be held a 
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tojal and diſaffected. The plea 


red in favour of the meaſure was, 
at parliament was to dire& the 
plication of the money. There 
as no law which enabled parlia- 
nt ſo to act. | 

Mr. Sheridan then entered into 
rery able account of benevolences, 
om their earlieſt commencement, 
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1 

* prove the illegality of the pre- 
1 t proceeding, and dared the mi- 
1 ſter to produce the authorities for 


» 4- 


A. 


which he had inſinuated he poſ- 
ed. The caſes in which it had 


* 


vol en reſorted to differed extremel 
1 om the preſent; and from a fu 
00 iew of them, he inferred the mea- 


re to be hoſtile to the conſtitu- 


ot. bn, and to all the ſound uſages of 
rd e country. 

et His third propoſition was, that, 
wh re it conſtitutional and cuſ- 
meh ary, it was unwiſe, futile, and 
* it to be reſorted to. The reſult 


the preſent attempt would ſoon 
ſeen, asthere never was a moment 
favourable for the experiment. 
he country had every motive for 
e diſplay of * The 
pences of the preſent year would 
at leaſt 3 5 ooo, oool. for the pay- 
nt of our hereditary debts, and 
r the maintenance of this moſt 
ri0us war—a war for the ſalva- 
on of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
d the ſafety of kings—for the 
cſervation of the chriſtian reli- 
on — for the ſake of privileges and 


ind intions—for the reſtitution and 
coo labliſhment of public order—for 
, thi curing the ſafety of this and other 
pe antes —a war in which all the 
n TT otions of the ſoul were to be 
OS ed, and in which, if ever it 
l be expected to draw a great 
1. m from the ſource of benevo- 


ce, the exertion of the people 
s to demonſtrate the extent of 
us Ipecies of reſource. For 
the people only to advance 


ert 


their money upon the inducements 
held out, and ſubſeribe each one 
pound for kings —one pound for 
their country one for the conſti- 
tution one pound for religion, &c. 
c. what muſt not be expected 
from a generous and 1 pens 
ple ſo moved? Certainly, that the 
whole debt muſt be wiped away.— 
He would, he ſaid, however, be ſo 
bold as to foretel, that it would be 
treated with merited diſdain, and 
be. as unproductive as it was oppreſ- 
ſive, litigious, and repugnant. No- 
thing could at the — time be 
more idle than to call it voluntary. 
Conſidering the enormous influence 
of the crown, and the long cham 
of dependence, men could not act 
from their own motion, or reſiſt 
the torrent of this prevailing power. 
Nor could it be an equal mode, 
ſince ſome from oſtentation, and 
more from the intereſted view of 
obtaining advantages, either for 
themſelves or dependents, would 
be induced to ſubſcribe, not as they 
could afford, but as the aggregate 
of pride, and a mercenary ſpirit 
for a time, and which could not be 
often reſorted to without fallacy 
and defeat. In every view he could 
take of the meaſure, he conſidered 
it as a manifeſt mimicry of the 
principles and practices of the Ja- 
cobins, and calculated not merely 
to delude the people at preſent, 
-and to be vexatious and oppreſ- 
five, but apparently adopted for no 
other purpoſethantotake advantage 
of the decay of the popular ſpirit to 
eſtabliſh a principle ruinous to the 
liberties of this country. He there- 
fore moved, That it was danger- 
ous and unconſtitutional for the 
people of this country to make any 
loan, &c. to the crown, to be uſed 
for any public purpoſe, without the 
previous conſent of parliament.” 
The motion was oppoſed by the 


attorney 
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attorney genera), as an abſtract 
queſtion, not relevant to the ſub- 
ject which was the pretext of diſ+ 
cuſſion. Upon deduction from 
all the hiſtorical precedents of the 
former ſpeaker, be was decidedly of 
a contrary opinion; and vindicated 
the proceedings of miniſters, and 
the legality of the meaſure, upon 
the ground of repeated precedents, 
and the ſanction of the moſt indiſ- 
putable authorities. He declared, 
that from every view he could take 
of the ſubject, the ſubſcriptions 
were ſtrictly legal, but thought it 
unwiſe to come to any — 
on the ſubject. He conſidered 
lord Shelburne's letter in 1782, to 
the lords lieutenants, &c. when Mr. 
Fox was in the cabinet, as preciſe- 
ly a caſe in point with the preſent, 
and wiſhed to know why gentlemen 
on the other fide had, on a previ- 
ous occaſion, ſuffered ſeveral of the 
nobility to raiſe companies, at their 
own expence ; why the Eaſt India 
company had, in the American 
war, been allowed to ſubſcribe three 
hips? He concluded by moving for 
the previous queſtion, 


Mr. Fox, in a long ſpeech of 


great ability, defended himſelf from 


the imputation of inconfiſtency 
which had been urged againft him 
by an hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) in 
a former debate. With much 
pointed humour, he ſtated the cu- 
riolity he had felt to know from 
what part of the houſe the charge 
was to be brought forward; aud 
adverted to ſeveral inconſiftencies in 
the conduct of gentlemen on the 
oppoſite fide of the houſe. He de- 
clared that the letter of lord Shel- 
burne contained no ſolicitation, nor 
even a hint for ſubſcription—no 
money had been afſked—none re- 
" ceived ; and, had ſuch an idea been 
ſtarted, it would have been indig- 
nantly reprobated. Every autho- 
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rity adduced by the hon; gering 
had been, he ſaid, ably a 

a late noble lord (Guildford); by 
he was ſtill uncotvinced of the 
gality of voluntary ſubſcription 
and on this opinion had oppo 
the ſhips, &c. formerly offered u 
government, He very ably @ 
amined thoſe authorities, and, frog 
a review of the whole, inferredthe 
illegality of the preſent proceeding 
He conſidered it, coming from 
king to his people, as a commun 
not a requeſt, incompatible wil 
the dignity of a king, and wil 
the ſituation of a ſubje&, My 
Fox aſſerted the readineſs of tie 
members of oppoſition to deleal 
their country in any caſe of 20 
danger, but thought the mealu 
under confideration . calculated u 
awaken "thoſe animoſities whd 
were ſaid to prevail from a dani 
ous democratic ſpirit predomina 
in the country, It had not only 
tendency to diſcover what the c 
litical ſentiments of men rel 
were; but, if a man refuſed to ſu 
ſcribe, he would be marked as d 
aſſected to the conſtitution. TW 
inutility of the meaſure was ſuch 
that not more than 300,000) coll 
be raiſed by it, and for this vu 


worth while to excite a {pint 


party? Parliament had alre 
ſhewn the utmoſt readineſs in u 
ing ſupplies to the amount oſ th 

or ferty millions a year. V 

then haraſs individuals with ſu 
an application ? 

© "The propoſition before the i 

was conſidered by Mr. Windba 
as one of thoſe «vbich could new 
be univerſally afiirmed, nor univ 
ly denied. The hon. gentlen 
(Mr. Sheridan) had taken uuf 
treme caſe, and ſuppoſed that 

cauſe it would be fatal to ſupply 
crown in ſuch a manner 45 0 


place it above the controul — 
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ment, all grants to the crown 
ere equally bad. This ſtrièt and 
niverſal argument, however well 
adapted for /egal queſtions, wag he 
bought, ill adapted for police. 
No wan in his ſenſes could expreſs 
: fear that what was doing at pre- 
ent had any tendency to revive 
hoſe compulſory benevolences, and 


een reprobated, deſtroyed, and al- 
polt forgotten, As to there being 
jo mention of ſubſcription in the 
tter of 1782 to the counties, ſo 
nuch the worſe, - If there was not 
he word, there was the thing : for 
ow were men to be armed withowe 


-ce, that in a mercantile tranſac- 
jon, where the expence incurred 
as to be repaid, he believed it 
ould have been held binding.— 
ben la bill paſſed for raiſing ſo 
any troops, it was neceſſarily im- 
lied in it, that a competent ſum 
ould be provided to maintain them, 
ith reſpect to the charges of poli- 
al inconfiftency brought againſt 
m, Mr. Windham profeſſed, if, 


jt ſacrifice truth to confiltency;; 
would always act according to 
laſt conſideration of things, and 
1 not deſiruns 10 be ' conſiſtent by 
mevering in error. He had cer- 
ny oppoſed ſubſcriptions in the 
merican war, becauſe he thought 
* War unjuſt, The arguments of 
* Nepality, fuch as they were 
'. u.cd, were then preſſed upon 
public ; and perhaps he might 
de taken them up, as he was 
it in making every objection, 
d or bad, to a meaſure he diſap- 
red, He cenſured the conduct 
gentlemen in oppolition, as ex- 
ing the conſtitution to danger, 
lle they affected to ſupport it; 
L ridiculed the 
; WC 
of px 


1794. : 
lam : 


orced loans, which had ſo long 


xpence ? It fo clearly implied ex- 


had been inconſiſtent he would 


favourers of their 


„ as perſons filled with wild 
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and frantic. ideas of democracy. 
He ended by inſinuating, that the 
conduct of the oppoſition leaders in 
the houſe was fimilar to that of 
thoſe who had ſat in it in 1745, 
who were ſecret friends to the pre- 
tender, who could ſee no danger, 
becauſe they were intereſted in his 


ſucceſs ; exprefling his abhorrence 


of abſtract declarations, when there 
was no danger of an abuſe af 
Power r 

Mr. Sheridan reminded the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Windham) how 
very lately he had acted in apparent 
union and perfect confidence with the 
men he now ſo ſeriouſly impugned. 
If, however, he Ines and believed, 
that ſuch perſons as he-repreſented 
really exiſted amongſt the members 
of oppoſition, he called upon him 
to come boldly forward, and name 


them. When the hon. gentleman 


ſneered at the company in which 
oppoſition ated, he ſhould have re- 
flected upon the fort of company 
into which he had now got. He 
could not forget the triumph he 
uſed to feel in expoſing the- uncon- 
ſtitutional of Sex ws upon which the 
chancellor of the exchequer came 
into office, in uncaſing his artiſices, 
his ſubterfuges, and high preraga- 
tive principles; in repreſen ing him 
as an object of diſtruſt and jealouſy, 
and bolding him up to the contempt 
and derifion of his country, by 
{tipping him of his aſſumed robe 
of purity, and ſhewing that all be- 
neath was filthy dowlas. In that 
filthy dowlas he had ſuddenly dif- 
covered ſomething F en- 
did and engaging; for, although 
the bon. gentleman had chan 

2 miniſter had not.” Mr. e. 
dan ptoceeded to argue, in ſtron 
terms; againſt the apoſtacy of Mr. 
Windham, and aſſerted, that at the 
period when the latter had 2 
wo ſubſcriptions, he had the og | 


# # 
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eſt conviction of their illegality, 
and that their illegality and uncon- 
ſtitutional tendency formed the 
baſis of thoſe arguments which he 
td to the mecting which he attended 
at Nerwich, Whatever had been 
his opinion or his wiſhes reſpecting 
the war, he ought not to go into a 
3 meeting and miſſead it, by 
alſe law as well as falſe logic. In 
politics, as well as ſcienre, the 
grand principles were, he ſaid, clear 
and abſolute—it was only the ſubor- 
dinate parts that were left to diſere- 
tion. Did gentlemen ſuppoſe that 
a general principle was overturxed 
by a ſet of petty deviations ? Such 
deviations ought the more carefully 
to be guarded againſt, as they were 
too apt to be drawn into prece- 
dents, He allowed that an occa- 
fional deviation from ſome maxims 
might be attended with no ſerious 
conſequences z but that there were 
ſome fundamental principles, an in- 
fraction of which ſometimes de- 
ſtroyed, and always debaſed their 
value. Of this defeription was 
any pecuniary aid given to the 
crown through any other medium 
than that of parliament; for, what- 
ever might be its ayowed purpoſe, 
it was hable to be employed in cor- 
rupting the houſe, and overturnin 
the liberties of the people. Mint- 
ſters, he'ſaid, could have no other 
view in exciting this ſubſcription 
in a clandeſtine way, but to aſſert 
this high prerogative in the crown. 
The attorney general, not daring to 
meet the queſtion with a direct ne- 
gative, which he knew would not 
accord with the ſenſe of the coun- 
try in general, had taken refuge 
in moving the previous queſtion. 
The law authorities whom he had 
quoted as favourers of the doc- 
trine in debate, did not actually 
hold the opinions imputed to them. 
The admiſſion of this new doctrine, 


3 . 
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connected with the doctrines wor. 
ed upon the landing of the Heſſia 
troops, would render a nee bill 
rigs neceſſary. He coneluded h 
dedaring, however, that fo fr 
was he * wiſhing to impede an 
plan for the defence of the county, 
that, if great expectations wer 
formed from theſe fubſcriptions, he 
would agree to make them legal ii 
the particular occaſion. On adiviſio, 
there appeared a majority of 170 
farour of the previous queſtion, 
On the motion for an addreſsts 
his majeſty, in the houſe of lords 
nearly fimilar in import to thats 
the bauſe of commons, lord Lav 
derdale pointedly objectedto the 
of the words juſt and neceſar 
war,” which were contained mth 
addreſs, and were calculated forth 
ee but to deſtroy unanimity 
e never had, nor ever could co 
fider the preſent war in this li 
but ſhould ſupport the addrels, 
he approved of the--miellage, . 
which he found miniſters a 
changed their opinions; and ti 
his majeſty ſlated the ew 
calling upon parliament for fun 
ſapport, to be a profeſſion ol 


ecdi | 
French to invade this kingdom. 6, 


be 
However impugned, the party va. . 
whom he acted would, on ſuch nad 


oceaſion, when © conſtitution 


and 
called upon, be amongſt the firk 


hich 


give his majeſty their cordial (way..;. „ 
t. He had conceived the era 
age would have been to ak def. 
lordſhips? approbation totheplat uſher 
augmenting the land forces, r dec! 
manner equally new and vo}; 
ſtitutional, and which he Moos: ert 
certainly have oppoſed ; but ted 
it was only ftated to be in er ſity 
ſequence of an expected in ability 
from the enemy, it was © not th 
that, under fuch circumſtances ng the 
was certain every man in the d releue 
1 


try would readily grant. 
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With reſpect to the papers on 
be table, for which he had called 
letters to tlie lords lieutenants, &c.) 
's lordſhip conſidered them as en- 
xy vaprecedented and illegal.— 
dad he, or any other of his friends, 
t year, predicted ſuch an emer: 
ency as the preſent, they would 
ave been accuſed of jacobin prin- 
ples, and of talking about matters 
ter likely to exiſt. At that time, 
ter all the alarm they had been 
le to create, it had been faid that 
o thouſand men, fent over from 
is country; had ſecured Holland, 
royed the greater part of the 
creants who had over-run Han- 
, and would ſoon annihilate the 
Now, when all theſe chime- 
al fears were ſcouted; even by 
ſe who propagated them lait 
ar, miniſters, while they boaſted 
ſucceſs in the molt lofty terms, 
cd for the ftrongelt ſupport 
ich the country could give: 
ord Sydney warmly vindicated 
propriety of the epithets ap- 
td to the war z and, in the courſe 
his ſpeech, appeared to have 
onceived the arguments of the 
ceding ſpeaker, as an oppoſition 
Every meaſure of government, — 
e ſpeech of lord Lauderdale was 


and ſome altercation enfued, 
hich the offenfive words in the 


«ls were attacked by the lords 
eee, Derby, and Guildford; 

* de deſcnded by lords Sydney, 
e plat aſnend, and Grenville, The 


r declared his readineſs to meet 
noble lord (Lauderdale) upon 
alertion he had ſo particularly 
med to, that we were in a 
ſituation than in all human 


not the war comnienced; B 
ng the troops to Holland, we 
relcued the United Provinces 


indicated by the earl of Der- 


ability we ſhould have been, 


| Ureatened danger. Divine 
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vengeance kad overtaken fome of 
the wretches who were the autliors 
of the late calamities, and he 
doubted not but it would ſoon over- 
take more. The motion. for the 
addreſs was carried with only one 
diſſentient voice, that of the earl 
of Stanhope. - 3 | | 
The queſtion reſpecting the le- 
gality of voluntary ſubſcriptions 
tor the uſe of government was 
again brought forward in the houſe 
of lords on the 28th of March 
by lord Lauderdale. The preſent 
attempt to extend the power of the 
crown was ſuch, he ſaid, as called 
for the reprobation of all who va- 
lued the conſtitution and liberties 
of the country. To levy money 
without the conſent. of parliament, 
was a novelty that could not be 
borne out by precedent. The cir- 
cular letters were anomalous, -and 


intended to keep up that alarm in 


the country which was ſo favour- 
able to the views of adminiſtration, 
Whoever ſpoke the language of 
liberty, however doo as 
friends to the conſtitution, were 
accuſed of maintaining French 
principles, while the moſt flarter- 
ing approbation was poured. upon, 
thoſe who favoured an extenfioi bf 
prerogative. He entreated the 
houſe, however, to remember that; 
France, for her own internal pro- 
tection, had raiſed troops in a 
manner fimitat to that now reeom- 
mended ; and what was the conſe- 
quence ? they were now obliged to 
have recourſe to troops of the third 
requiſition. By raiting troops in 
this manner, parliament was de- 
234 of an invaluable privileges; 
is lordſhip ridiculed the former 
fears of the miniſter, leſt any alter- 
ation ſhould take place in the con- 
flitution, and his preſent attempt, 


which he conſideted as a h 


He declared himſe 
at 


its exiſtence, 
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at a loſs to imagine why miniſters 
had not taken the opinion of the 
houſe before they reſolved on the 
meaſure. Was the exigency fo 


great, or the parliament ſo conſti- 


tuted, that it could not be truſted ? 
If the plan was even legalized, ir 
was crude and indigeſted. The 
various plans exhibited no one re- 
gular ſyſtem of defence. A ſyf- 


tem adopted according to- the ca- 


price of each individual, muſt 
riſque the uniformity of the whole, 
When he and his friends had pro- 
poſed a reformation in parliament, 
ſuch as originated with Mr. Pitt 
and the duke of Richmond, they 
were vilified as jacobins and le- 
vellers: they could now retort that 
language, and ſay, that the hetero- 
. plans piopoſed by mini- 

ers appeared as if they had ori- 
ginated with Danton and his aſſo- 
ciates; for they were novel in their 
nature, dangerous in their conſe- 
quences, and inadequate to any one 
good purpoſe. They partook of 
all that confuſion which charac- 
terized the requiſitions of France. 
In the laſt century, parliament had, 
he ſaid, evinced extreme jealouſy 
of any meaſure like the preſent. — 
Hiſtory could produce no ſimilar 
inſtance but in the very worlt of 
times, and precedents which ſhewed 
the extreme jealouſy of parliament 
were numerous. His lordſhip ſtated 
the 1ſt of Richard III. the roth 
of Henry VII. and others, to ſhew 
that attempts of this ſort had been 
frequently made by the crown, and 
oppoſed by the people. He ad- 
duced ſeveral great law authorities 
agen the legality of the meaſure, 

e inſiſted that this meaſure, and 
others lately attempted, tended to 
increaſe the influence of the crown, 
and to diminiſh the privileges of 
the patliament and people, an in- 
fluence which had already grown 


to ſuch extent, that it had ben 
agreed to by the Rouſe of ow 
mons, that the inflnenee of th 
crown “ had inereaſed, was i 
creaſing, and ought to be diminib 
ed.“ The natural tendency of we 
went, his lordſhip argued, to d 
tend this influence in a very con 
derable degree, from the 
atronage poſſeſſed by the crom, 
ho could aſſure the houſe that 
inſtructions had been given totk 
lords licutenants, &c. to induce 
perſons to ſubſcribe, by the bog 
of future favours? The powerd 
reward exiſted in all times of me. 
In the preſent war too it had b 
conſpicuouſly ſeen, that minifkn 
held an extraordinary power of jb 
niſhment for all who diſapproved 
their meaſures. News-papers, 
aſſerted, were paid in an extrank 
nary manner, by government, 
vility and traduce thoſe who wt 
in oppoſition ; and ſome of t 
had even inſinuated that men g 
character and conſequence, in 
country, were in the pay of Fran 
becauſe they had contended in ly % 
rt of the conſtitution, Relpe om 
ing the precedents for this weak 
he believed only four would at 
ſent be mentioned. Thele wt 
that of 1745, when there wat 
actual rebellion in the country; ® 
ſubſcription ſet on foot by the 
of London in 1759 ; and thoſe 
1778 and 1782. In all theſe ca 
the ſubſcriptions were ſet on in 
voluntarily by the people dich 
ſelves, who ſolicited goremmem 
accept their aſſiſtance. His ug 


h 
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ſhip contraſted the force (0 | arle. 
called out by the preſent mein Ric 
with the militia, which could - | 
called out on any emergenc\) en ez 
out convening parliamenti i fou * civil 
days after; yet the preſent rk 2 


might be called out it the w 
ſecretary of ſtate, He nov 
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I:F:rent opinions which had been 


he different places where meetings 
bad been held. His lordſhip, with 
reat force, added many other ar- 
ruments, which we have had oe- 
aſion to notice in the debate in 
he other houſe. He conſidered 
he ſubſcription as a forced lown, 
xd recapitulated the magnitude of 
e queſtion, which involved two 
oſt important points: nirſt, the 
wing of money from the people; 
nd ſecondly, the keeping of an arm- 
force in the country without 
e conſent of parliament. He 
ncluded with moving, That 
is dangerous and unconſtitu- 
onal for the people of this coun- 
y to grant to the executive go- 
rament any private aid, bene- 
lence, &c.. for public purpoſes, 
ithout the conſent of parliament.” 

= Lord Hawkeſbury allowed, that 
ue money from the ſubjeR, by 
e prerogative of the crown only, 
ks clearly illegal. 
e attention of the houſe to the 


ns and voluntary gifts. The 
ter were perfectly legal; and be 
mmended his majeſty's miniſters 
F their conduct on the preſent oc- 
10n, which was legal and conſti- 
onal, and uſeful in the preſent 
nation of the country, His 
daip coaſidered the fubje& 
der three heads the legality of 
practice whether it was con- 
utional—and the precedents.— 
lated the various ſtatutes on 
ſübject, from Richard III. to 
arles II. and defined the ſtatute 
Richard III. to be an a& 
ninſt benevolences, which had 
n cxtorted from the ſubject in 
civil wars between the houſes of 
k and Lancaſter, Theſe he 
reed were illegal; but if the ſub» 
Save money without eompul - 


Lirted reſpecting the meaſure, in 


But he called 


ference between forced contribu- 
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ſion, it was not unconſtitutional, 
nor did it require the approbation 
of phrliament to legalize the me- 
ſute. The queſtion of levying 
money had been often argued ; but 
theſe were queſtions which did not 
bear on the fubje& of debate. 
His lordſhip, in mentioning the 
precedentg, obſerved, that in 1759 
the ſubſcription ' of the aity of 
London had been highly approved 
by the late lord Chatham, and its 
legality never queſtioned. The ſame 
expedient was reſorted to in 1778 

and he averted, the letter of lord 
Shelburne in 1782 was a prece- 
dent directly in point. It had been 
argued, that if the ſubſcriptions 
were legal, parliament was uſeleſs z 
becaufe, if the executive powet 
could, of its own authority, raiſe 
cool, it might 500,000]. Extreme 
caſes uſed as argument were abs 
ſurd. Was it to be ſuppoſed, when 
the power of ſubſcribing was ini 


the people, they wold uſe it to 


their own prejudice? The plans 
had not bs Ne * | 
to lay before parliament ſooner; but 
his lordſhip afferted, that miniſters 
had ſhewn anxiety to bring forward 
the preſent buſineſs. His lordſhip 
coneluded by moving the previous 
queſtion, N 
The original motion was ſup- 
ported by the earl of Derby with 
great aeuteneſs. With reſpect to 
the diſtinction between voluntary 
ſubſcription and compulſion, he ob- 
ferved, that there were other means 
of compulſion than priſons, fetters, 
chains, &c. There was the compul- 
fron of apprehenſion felt by timid 
minds ; and he knew, as a faQ, that 
perſons had ſubſcribed: who diſap- 
proved the meaſure, but feared the 
odium which might ariſe from their 
"refuſal. This requiſition, for ſuch it 
might be called, he conſidered as 


V againſt the fiatutey that 
3 bad 
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had been quoted. His lordſhip was 
followed by the marquis Townſhend, 
who vindicated miniſters, and aver- 
red that the people of the county 
of which he was lord lieutenant 
(Norfolk) were eager to offer their 
aſſiſtance, as they were alarmed for 
their king, country, conſtitution, 


religion, and property, by the pro- 


ceedings of the democrats in Pri- 
tain, who, in Correſponding ſocie- 
ties, were endeavouring to intro- 
duce the enormities of France. 

he uſe of employing men who 
know. the political prejudices of 
their neighbours was obvious; and 
he hoped a proper force would 
be eſtabliſhed, to repel the machi- 
nations of deligning men, whom he 
repreſented. as numerous and well 
known; and he thought it expedi- 
ent to embody a curps from the 
middle claſſes, who, in caſe of com- 
motion, might at once fix upon 
thoſe moſt likely to promote it. This 
was an advantage which could not 
ariſe from regular troops. This 
expedient was condemned by the 
earl of Derby, who blamed go- 
vernment for not puniſhing, at once, 
thoſe who correſponded with the 
French, if known to them; and 
reprobated the principle of arming 
one deſeription of men againſt 
another, ſince private animoſity 
might avail itſelf of that pretext 


to take yengeance on the king's 


beſt ſubjects. 

The earl of Caernarvon followed 

the argument of lord Hawkeſbu- 
ry, in a ſpeech of conſiderable 
length. He dwelt upon the ne- 
otiations between miniſters and 
individuals to raiſe regiments, &c, 


which had ſo frequently taken place. 


He could not ſee the ſhadow of a 
difference between this and the 


' preſent caſe, by which miniſters 


diſcuſſed the ſubje& of a levy, not 
with individuals, but with the gen- 


tlemen of every county. Bak 
tranſactions had the ſame baſis, th 
finding money voluntarily, withoy 
the interpoſition of parliament= 
This meaſure, he thought, fill 
ſanctioned by the letter, of ln 
Shelburne in 1782, in which 
though there was no requiltia 
for money, there was for an arnd 
force, and that without the con 
of parliament. Such a propoſital 
was ſtill more illegal than a ſup 
geſtion towards a contribution, y 
the only argument to prove a ſub 
ſcription illegal is, that ſuch ſih 
Er: might be uſed to nik 
troops. Could any man, faid . 
lordſhip, ſeriouſly aſſert, that th 
calling upon the great towns, wi 
1782, to“ furniſh one or mn 
battalions each, ahd Ctating wi 
part of the expence govgrnmel 
would ſupply, was not as cleaty 
propoſing to the great towns tod6 
fray the remainder at their o 
pence ? From every view he cou 
take of this letter, it was in al q 
ſpects analogous to the circular i 
ters under conſideration. | 
The gonduct of the marquiz 
Lanſdowne was ſtrenuouſſy vipdich 
ed by the earl of Stanhope., IK 
letter of 1782 only requeſted i 
obſervations of the magiſtrates ia 
the practicability of the plan | 
geſted. The preſent went u 
further. He charged the frd 
of miniſtry with admitting 
ſubltance of the queſtion z butt 
not daring to meet it fairly, it 
ot rid of by the previous queſt 
He adviſed not arming the peopk 
partially, but, if neceſſary, to 
arms into the hands af all. * 
admitted the poſition, that if 
object were legal, there was 0 
ference, whether men or mon 
were ſubſcribed, but he 
both illegal. | 
The lord chancellor elodcor 


he queſtion as abſtract, and de- 
ned entering into a diſcuſſion of 
recedents which had already been 
ruued ſo ably. He referred, how- 
vcr, to the caſe of 174.5, when twelve 
oblemen had ſpiritedly come for- 
ard, and propoſed to raiſe each a 
eiment at his own expence, which 
as accepted. When parliament 
ſterwards met, adminiftration were 
ttacked upon this ſubject; yet the 
ſlimate for the ſubſiſtence of theſe 
roops was immediately voted when 
refeuted. On an examination of 
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0 he letters which. had been brought 
ak tocompariſon, his lordſhipthought 
ba hat every advantage lay in the pre- 


at inſtance, He guarded the 
ouſe againſt abſtract theories, and 
oticed the injury they had done in 
neighbouring country, He con- 
ved a cenſure on the papers in 
veltion to be premature, as they 
ily coutained the ſtatement of a 
topoſition, which was to be agi - 
ated and conſidered before it could 
preſented to parliament. If ſuch 
occedings were illegal, all bargains 
r loans and lotteries were illegal, 
e cenſured.the halle with which 
is buſineſs had been taken up, 
d firongly diſapproved the arm- 
dy of the whole natipn, 3 
Lord Lauderdale declared that 
could not diſcover, either in the 
ts of the commons or the pre- 
deuts quoted, any authorities in 
pport of the circular letters. 
rom Richard the third to Charles 
e ſecond, the practice of the legiſla- 
e had been in direct oppoſition 
ſuch meaſures. His lordſhip 
oted the act, which in the 
urle of the debate had been ex- 
ancd in ſupport of their dif- 
rent opinions by members on 
th ſides the houſe; from the ex- 
els words of which he aſſerted, 
lat there was a ſpecific proof that 
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eh meaſures were conlidered as 


0 
135 
unconſtitutional. In che letter of 


1752, no expreſſion. or word di- 


rect or implied could be conſtrued 
to favour a practice ſo inimical to 


the Britiſh conſtitution; no pay 


was offered, no man was taken 
from his labour; it was only re- 
commended that they ſhould aſſem- 
ble for an hour in the evening, and 
habituate themſelves to the uſe of 
arms; and it was expreſsly ſaid, 
that, if they were called into ac- 
tual ſervice, it ſhould be under the 
authority of parliament. On a. di- 
viſion of the | a. majority of 
76 appeared againſt the motion. 

On the iſt of April, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, purſu- 
ant to the notice he had previ» 
ouſly given, moved the houſe fora 
committee on the bill for the en- 
couragement of ſuch men as {hall 
voluntarily enrol themſelves for the 
a defence of the kingdom 

uring the war. g 


Mr. Francis reverted to the ſub- 
ject ſo lately agitated, and inquired, 
whether, i the bill paſſed,. it was 
underitood that ſubſcriptions; for 
raiſing troops would be held to be 
fanctioned hy parliament ? He 
contended, that in the confidera- 
tion of this ſubject, gentlemen had 
argued on improper ground: they 
had taken that of precedent in- 
ſtead of principle. Great as was 
the power of parliament, it was 
not omnipotent, as it muſt be 
ſubje& to the rules of general juſ- 
tice ; but of Kill leſs im 


were precedents drawn from the 


rtance - 


conduct of particular perſons whilſt - | 


in office, It was the duty of every 
member of that houſe to judge 
not what had been done, but what 
gught to be done for the proſperi- 
ty and happineſs of the nation; and, 
from the dangers reſulting from 
ſuch a practice, he deduced that, 
it N. illegal and pernicious, 5 
| | r. 
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Mr. Fox again entered into a 
defence of the letter of 1782, and 
vindicated the character of the mar- 
quis of Rockingham, who had 

ined him in that meaſure. He 
conſidered it as totally different 


from the preſent requiſition, and 
Adverted to the attorney general's 


| Ming produced on a former de- 
1 


x or ſeven anfwers from the 


bate | 
ſheriff, &c. and his having urged 
them as authority for believing 
that the general ſenſe of the coun- 
try was, that a ſubſcription was to 


be opened in conſequence ' of it. - 


This general ſenſe was taken from 
e New letters, ſelected from a 
maſs of one hundred and forty, 
which if produced would, he be- 
heved, lead to adifferent concluſion, 
Mr. Burke obſerved, that 
long ſpeeches without good ma- 
rerials were dangerous, and that 
he was deſirous to profit y the 
advice— | e F 

* Solid men of Boſton, baniſh ſtrong pota - 

tions; 
* Solid men of Baſton, make no long ora- 


tions.“ 


He contended that Mr. Fox had 
been too much occupied with his 
India bill, and other official buſi - 
neſs, to attend to that in debate. 
He was followed by Mr. Sheridan, 
who ſaid he conceived that the in- 


junction againſt long orations was 
not the only moral precept in the 


ſyſtem of ethies alluded to, which 
ferved to regulate the hon. gentle- 


proved author: 


N 

Now it hapt to the country he went for 
a bleſſing ; 25 | 

* And trom his ſtate daddy to get a new 

leſſon: 

© He went to daddy Jenky, by Trimmer 
Hal attended: 

In ſuch company, good lack ! how hig 
morals muſt be mended !” 


He would remind him of 
another paſſage in the ſame ap- 


Mr. Fox, he ſaid, had profeſſed iht 
the juſtification of the conduRofthy 
_—_ of Rockingham was one 


his chief motives for entering intotl 


explanation; but Mr. Burke had&s 


clared his ignbrance of the procick 
ing, though then in office, and 
the character of the marquis to l 
defended by others. Mr. Sherida 
proceeded ſome time in this {tra 
with his uſual wit, and a fpinti 
alrercation took place between hit 
and Mr. Burke. 
The chaneellor of the erche 
ver obferved to the committe, 
that the moſt material differeng 
between this bill and that of 1% 
was, that it extended to caſes ofih 
ternal riot, as well as of immine 
danger of invaſion. He further mes 
tioned the folowing modification 
which he meant to bring forwar 
rather as amendments than clauſal 

1. That no one, jnrolling hu 
ſelf in any of theſe vohunteer corpy 
ſhould be 'compelied to ſerve in u 
other caſe, or on any other tem 
than thoſe expreſſed in the conds 
tions of the inrollment. / 

2. That all perſons ſo inrolk 
ſhould be exempt from any ball 
for the militia during the time 
ſuch inrollment, , 

That the fer 8, corp 
ral and — acl be lus 
ble to be billered, as they are if 
the militia, though the corps lf 
not called out. 

4. That when his majeſty ſl 
require it, the arms, &c. x 
delivered up, i 

5. That all court martiak 
when they are called out, ſhallco 
— only of | officers belonging u 
volunteer co . 

Mr. Sheridan ſtrongly object 
to the faſhionable mode of calling 
military power to aid the civil mn 

iſtrate, as unconſtitutional. It un 


we ver, as ſtrongly finder 
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O me 
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erally known in the country, that 


e ſecurity and protection of the 


de exiſtence of ſuch a force. in 
ge manufacturing towns, and 
e interior of the country, as on the 
coaſt. | 

On the third reading of this bill; 
was oppoſed by Mr. Francis, as 
litating againſt the bill of rights, 
hich {tipulated, that no money 
uld be levied by the king with- 
t the conſent of parhamens,  * 
Earl Wycombe roſe in juſtifieation 
his noble relation (the marquis of 
anſlowne) whoſe conduct he con- 
ired had been commented upon 
an hon. gentleman- (the attor- 
general) in a very unfair and 
candid manner. He entered into 
omparative ſtatement of the 
o meaſures, to ſhew that they 
re in no reſpect ſimilar. The 
jet of the firſt was to arm the 
bple, that of the latter to arm 
crown; the former operating as: 
appeal to the ſentiments and ap- 
dbation of the people, the latter 
wding ſuch interference. In 
tormer the officers were to be 
ointed by the lords lieutenants 
counties; in the latter they 


Err 


o be nominated by the crown, 
TP: i! pbn required officers. to 
property in the part ef the 


mand; the appointed times for 
railing were periods of leiſure, 
tne corps were not to be called 
but in actual danger. This 
tained no ſuch regulations, and 
men might be ſubjected to all 
leverities of martial law, upon 
it might be conſtrued into the 
arance of even a riot, Above 
the firſt went to raiſing nodup- 
whatever and the latter was 
ulated to authorize the raiſing of 


les independent, of that houſe, 
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pit, who wiſhed it to be ge+ 


ingdom depended as much on 


utry in which they were to 


this meaſure. Voluntary 5 
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and in violation of its prerogative. 
His lordſhip was replied to by tha 
attorney general, who profeſſed 
himſelf unable to ſee any ground of 
difference in the principle of the 
two meaſures. - N 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer profeſſed himſelf willing to 
wave the force which the preſent 
meaſure derived from the aurhori- 
ty of that in 1782, and contended, - 
that it was warranted by the lawe 
and conſtitution, handed down by 
recedents, and confirmed by the 
def authorities both legal and poli- 
tical. The diſtinctions of the no- 
ble lord (Wycombe) went to the 
mode of executing the meaſure, but 
not to the true conſtitutional point. 
As to the end to be obtained, that of 
railing an army, whatever could bes 
faid in juſtification of one meaſure 


julliſied the other. There was not, 


he ſaid, in the hiſtory of this eoun- 
try one war to be found, in which 
the privilege of ſubſeribing to the aſe 
fiſtance of vernment had not 
been 2 the people of this 
country. The circular letter of the 
earl of: Shelburne was ſo far from 
excluding all idea of ſubſcription, 
that the county of Suſſex, which had 
by public ſubſcription previouſly ſup- 
ported a large military force, had 
on the receipt of that letter, coneciv- ' 
ing it to imply a deſire of fubſcrip- 
tion, ſet on foot conttibutions, and 
raiſed three additional companies. 


Vet no reſiſtance was then made to 


tions were, he contended, legal. 
1746 many great men had raiſed 
iments at their own expevee, 
and the legality of the meaſure was 
decided unequivocally by lord Hard- 
wicke. Who would venture to fay. 
that great men might ſubſcribe le- 
gally and with ſafety to the conſtitu- 
tion, and that 3 or 400 yeomen ſhould 
not? The only inſtance in which 
contributions 
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contributions which had been ſo- 
heited met with oppolition, was 
that in 2778, though in the whole 
of that war it was practiſed in va- 
nous periods and at divers places. 
The oppoſition given by lord Cam- 
den, Me. Burke, &c. on that oc- 
caſron he attributed to their diſap- 
obation of the American war. 
ad the oppoſition however then 
ſucceeded, it would not vitiate the 
preſent meaſure, to which it was 
not at all analogous. From the ſub- 
ſequent acquieſcence of the houſe 
to fimilar meaſures, though there 
appeared on the records a motion of 
Nr. alderman Wilkes to prevent 
contributions, he inferred that par- 
hHament did not then behold, with 
fo much terror as was now ex- 
preſſed, the idea of ſubſcriptions. 
Gentlemen, he ſaid, talked loudly 
of liberty; but in the preſent in- 
ſtance the firſt liberty of the ſub- 
ect, the right of diſpoſing of his 
own property, was attempted to be 
torn trom him, while the general 
good would be promoted by the 
exerciſe of that right. Every man, 
he ſaid, had a right to apply any 
part of his property for any 
purpole, unleſs prohibited by ſta- 
tute, and the bill of rights had no 
more application to this ſubject than 
any other in the ſtatute book. The 
Barutes againſt benevolences were, 
he ſaid, really ſtatutes againſt ex- 
actions, and he ſtated the moſt be- 
neſicial effects as reſuiting from rhe 
meaſure; it would afford men an 
@pportunity of ſhewing their opi- 
mons, and convince the enemy 
that the war was not undertaken 
and profgcuted by the Englith: go- 


vernment, but by the Engliſh 7; 


ple. 
This, Mr. Fox contended, 

one of the moſt material objections 

to the meaſure, If the French 

pudged that all were in their fa- 
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vour who refuſed, to ſabſcribe, N 
number of their enemies in th 
country would inderd appear 
ſmall. The meafure would a 
even mark the diſtinction whi 
miniſters pretended to expett fn 
it. Many: perſons zealoaſly A 
tached to the war might object 
the ſubſcription as unconſtitution 
Thoſe who thought the vr in 
politic would do fo too, yet bu 
would be as ready to oppoſe al 
reigw invaſion as the miniſter hi 
ſelf. He noticed, that the ritt 
the king to land foreign-traopsh 
been contended for; he might g 
money to pay thoſe troops by n 
luntary ſubſeription. When ti 
troops were landed and ſo paid uu 
ing any given time, he ſhould } 
lad to know. how long the | 
— would be voluntary? Th 
ſuch power could not exiſt it 
free conſtitution, it was ealy't 
maintain in defiance of precedent 
The numerous references toi 
circular letter in 1782 occaſont 
an application from the marquis( 
Lanidowne for copies of the 1 
ſwers to that letter, which were 
fuſed. On the new militia d 
being introduced into the houle 
lords, his lordſhip entered up 
ſpirited defence of his conduct 
that time. That plan hadat! 
commencement been ſanQioned | 
the legal authority of lord Alli 
ton, and his lordſhip pointed out 
variety of inſtagces, in which 
terially differed from the one m 
under conſideration. There gere 
his lardſhip averred, had been 
tertained an idea of carrying! 
plan of 1782 without apf 


to parliament. 

em the volunteers bill 
ſtill in agitation, Mr. Pitt, on! 
5th of April, brought befor 
houſe a motion “ to enable 
ſubjects of France to * i 


oÞte 
furt! 


iclty's ſervice on the continent 
Europe, and to receive offi- 
3 in {ſuch regiments, as engi- 
rs, under certain reſtrictions,“ 
xd thought many advantages 
gut be derived from a force of 
is nature, A converſation took 
acc in the houſe on this occaſion, 
which ſome gentlemen informed 
e miniſter that hand bills were al- 
Ay circulating about the coun- 
, and {tuck up againſt the admi- 
Ity, offering conſiderable bounties 
the enliſting of emigrants. This, 
unknown to the officers of the 
wn, was thought by colonel 
Leod a culpable piece of negli- 
nee. Mr. Pitt however profeſſed 
m{cl!f ignorant of the tranſaction. 
n the report being read, the at- 
mey general moved an amend- 
ent, obliging thoſe who enliſted 
der theſe circumſtances to take 
e oath of allegiancez which was 
opted, Mr. Sheridan propoſed 
further amendment, limiting the 
eration of the bill to one year. 
* obſerved, that under the mu- 
y bill his majeſty was not em- 
wered to continue the ſervices of 
* own ſubjects longer. As the 


dect of the war involved the de- 
upon tion of the preſent government 
jo ace, and the eſtabliſhment of 
FL er, morality, and religion in 
ae country, we might not be 
Aſhb © to effect an object of Tuch 


dynituce with leſs than 800, ooo 
n and by this bill the number 
indefinite. He would aſk the 
ule, whether it had ever paſſed a 
of credit to the crown equal to 
%. If gentlemen were aſked by 
ar conſtituents how the power of 
c purſe in this country ſtood, they 
confeſs that it was entirely 
up to the executive power. 


Pugh the bill was filent as to the 
able ! "Pay of thoſe who ated under 
iſt i let, like the American loyaliſts, 
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alliſt. 


3 
they might have irreſiſtible claims 
onour magnanimity, generoſity and 


juſtice, ' Should we even ſucceed | 
in eſtabliſhing a government in 


France, the conteſt might be 


changed into a ſquabble for indem- 
nification, and an attempt (as had 
been the caſe in Poland) to parti- 
tion France, in which perſons act- 
ing under this bill could not poſſibly 
What then would be their 
ſituation ? trepanned into fighting 
againft their country, or expoſed 
to penury, or the penalties of deſer- 
tion? Mr, M. Robinfon, Mr. Ba- 
ker, Mr. Grey, Mr. Jekyll, and 
fir W. Milner approved the amend- 
ment, which was oppoled by the 
earl of Inchiquin, Mr. Canning, 
and the ſolicitor general, and ne- 
gatived by a majority of 97. Upon 
the propoſition of Mr, Sheridan, 
the number of theſe troops, which 
ſhould at any time remain withirithe 
r was confined to 5,000. 
the ſecond reading of the bill, it 
was objected to by Mr. Baker as ex- 
traordinary in its nature, and as giv- 
ing additional powers to the crown, 
ſince the numbers of men were un- 
ſpecified, and they were permitted 
to land in this iſland for air, exerciſe, 
&c. It was defended by Mr. Pitt 
as highly politic at the preſent 
time, and approved by general 
Smith, Mr. Jenkinſon, and Mr. 
Ryder. Mr. Fox thought, if the 
bill was now neceſſary, it muſt have 
been ſo at the commencement of 
the war. It was alſo condemned by 
Mr. Lambton, Mr. Sheridan de- 
clared his intention to oppoſe a 
meaſure ſo radically bad in foto. 
Thg circumitance mentioned by 
general Smith, that theſe new le- 
vies when they came Fan wu field 
could expect nothing but an igno- 
minious death, was as ſtrong an ob- 
jection as could be made. If ſuch 
were the caſe, he aſked whether 


— we 
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we ſhould attempt to retaliate ? 
and was anſwered by a © yes”? 
from Mr. Burke, He then warmly 
attacked an expreſſion which, he 
ſaid, might be the herald of coal 
maſſacre to many of our troops, 
and hoped this country would 
ſpurn an execrable ſytiem of war- 
far@hitherto unknown in European 
hiſtory, He — to the paltry 
ſaving of not allowing theſe troops 
kalf-pay at the concluſion of the 
war; but, from the example ofthe 
royaliſt corps in America, who, at 
the concluſion of the war, remained 
a heavy incumbrance on the grati- 
tude of this country, he contended 
that the idea was deluſive. He 
thought the levying of 50 or 60,000 
men, to whom the very name of 
liberty was exaſperating, and plac- 
ing them under the direction of the 
crown, was the moſt dangerous mea- 
ſure that could he purſued; and ri- 
diculed the idea that they might, if 
landed, be confined within a little 
diltance from the coaſt. 

Mr. Burke expreſſed his forrow 
that the word yes bad occafioned fo 
much reſentment in the hon. gentle- 
man. He entered, with his uſual 
vivacity, into. an eulogium on the 
anctent government of France, and 
an invective againſt the preſent; af. 
ter which he reverted to the ſubject 
in debate, and approved of the mea- 
ſure. He concluded by declaring, 
that if French property was not 
reſtored, property in England 
would not have ten years exiſtence, 
The meaſure was oppoſed by Mr. 
Francis and Mr. Grey, but defend- 
ed by Mr. Pitt and Mr. ſerjeant 
Watſon, On a diviſion theregras 
a a majority of 185 in favour of the 
motion. 

The commitment of the bill was 
oppoſed by colonel Tarleton, as 
fraught with various evils. He 
thought it e with the re- 
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liation mentioned on a former night 


cent alteration. in the / militia Ai 
and allied to the county ſubſeſ 
tions and the landing of fore 
troops; and all were tendiny to in 
eſtabliſhment of a military gowns 
ment. The dreadful fituation d 
Europe was, he coutended, the wi 
ſult of Engliſh intrigues and By 
gliſn money. He condemned th 
preamble of the bill as miltating 
the fact, and wiſhed, if it 
thought right to co-operatewithth 
ſubjedts of France, that it had ad 
been deferred till they were v 
come invincible. He thoughttly 
places of deſtination not accuratty 
defined. He wiſhed to know! 
Portfmouth and Plymouth foul 
be entruſted to an army of fortgy 
ers; lamented the lot of theſe w 
happy Frenchmen; and faid, thi 


if the inhuman principle of 1 


was adopted, the wars of fornd 
years would be harmleſs innoceal 
paſtime, to the dreadful canal 
which muſt enfue, 
Sir William Young thought lite 
was to be apprehended from de 
doctrine of retaliation, as troops - 
tuated precifely in the ſame wi 
had been embodied without the 
dreadful conſequences. | 
' Mr. Whitbread complained, tl 
dangerous and important as tW 
meaſure was, no reaſon — ＋ 
iven for its adoption. a 
— ought to be adduced 
ſhew its neceſſity and expedient} 
He noticed in ſtron terms the i, 
rafling ſituation of the object 
this bill. The alien bill empo 
miniſters to ſend thoſe who 7 
to enliſt, into a fituation ed 
dangereus as any they co * 
placed in by enliſting. Howe 
they reſiſt any application of 1 
vernment to enliſt? He entered 
length upon the dreadful 1 


retaliation, and entreated * 
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entioned the pou expence at- 
-nding this meaſure, and thought, 
nidering the ſmall progreſs we 
ad hitherto made in the war, and 
he probability that we ſhould be 
led upon for a ſupply of money 
y ſome of the allies, that econo- 
ky was of the utmoſt importance. 
he meaſure was, he thought, on the 
hole entirely unconſtitutional, 

Lord Mulgrave contended for 
he neceſſity of retaliation on our 
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0 art, if ſuch a ſyſtem was purſued 
do y the enemy. Unleſs we pro- 
ti ceded on equal terms, it would be 
0 WT: ofſbl: to carry on the war to 
1 ny effect. A number of our 


oops had, he ſtated, been takgn, 
nd on that occaſion no quarter 
bas given, Would it then be wiſe 
o be bullicd by our enemies, and 


umanity or their other qualities? 
The king, he contended, had no 
bore power over theſe troops than 
er any other by the articlesof war. 
Major Maitland aſked how we 
vuld expect that men would exert 
prit and vigour in our cauſe, who 
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heir fovereign and their qwn ? He 
oticet the diſcordancy of their 
jpinions, and the inconſiſtency of 
holding the Iiritiſh ſoldiers and 
pucers, by the mutiny bill, from 
« deyendance on the crown with 
pect to money, while the pre- 
ent bill left that matter unde- 


Tr KS 


= Ind, In contradiction to the mu- 
y FI "ny bill too, that before the houſe 
y Ft every thing relating to the dif- 


pline of the new corps to military 


4 P\cretion, Reſpecting retaliation, 
. K + mayor remarked, that if that 
"a "Mm was purſued by us, thoſe 


ho were ſacrificed by the French 


6 ould not be Frenchmen in Britiſh: 
"ad 7, but Britiſh ſoldiers and offi- 
"a %, our fellow. ſubjects; and he 


un ; 


fer to diſavow ſuch a ſyſtem. He 


o hew them we were afraid of their 


lad not exerted any in that of 
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called upon tlemen to recolle& 
whom they already had in their 
hands, and whom the fortune of war 


might put into their power. If, by 


employing Frenchmen to fight 
againſt France, we brought on this 
departure from the ordinary rules 


of war, to us, and not to the 


French, muſt be imputed all the 
horrors that enſue. 1 
Mr. Montague thought, that in 
the preſent ſtate of France, when 
all forgetting their former differ- 
ences were diſcontented with the 
prefent rulers, more force might be 
obtained by employing the diſcon- 


tented French than the allies. The 


deſperate circumſtances in which 
they were placed would make them 
more than true to us. The inten- 
tion of war was to kill; and if pri- 
ſoners were ſpared, it was only on 
the fuppoſition of mutual conve- 
nience, In various inftances of ei- 
vil wars, this idea had prevailed 
over the notion of right, and pri- 
ſoners had been ſpared on both ſides. 
Such might be the caſe at preſent. 

After Mr. Dent had humanely 
remarked; that if the French etni- 
grants refuſed to enliſt after all 
the benefits they had received, they 
ought to be ſent out of the coun- 
try, the houſe divided, when there 
appeared a majority of 102 for 
committing the bill. An amend- 
ment was propoſed by major Mait- 
land, that the bill ſhould be an an- 
nual one, which was rejected. : 

The bill was oppoſed on the 
third reading by Mr. Harriſon, on 


the pleas previouſly, urged. "He - 
thought too, that at the very time 


when we feared an invaſion from 
France, it was neither wiſe nor 


prudent to employ an indefinite 


number of French emigrants, who, 
to make their own peace, might. 
betray us. He diſapproved the 


war, he faid,” and the principle 
of 


/ 
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of it ; and this bill, as tending to 
its prolongation, and leading to an 
indefinite expence, ſhould have his 
negative. Mr. Fox thought the 
bill pregnant with calamity. From 


the time that it had been intro- 


duced to the houſe, he had waited 
in expectation of hearing ſome 
reaſons urged in favour of the bill, 
but little as yet had occurred in fa- 
vour of its principle. Almoſt all 
that had been ſaid by one ſet of its 
defenders 5 only to this, 
what the men who enliſted under it 
would feel, that from ſucceſs they 
might hope to be reſtored to their 
honours, their fortune, and their 
country; and defeat ſet before 
them either poverty or death. 
Another ſet of its defenders, par- 
ticularly an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Burke), ſaid the bill was an auſpi- 
cious beginning of a new ſyſtem ; 
that all the emigrants had loft muſt 
be reſtored to them before all that 
was valuable to us could be ſecure ; 
that Great Britain, reſpecting its 
property and rights, ſhould feel an 
identity of intcrelt with the emi- 
grants. of France; and, except 
thoſe properties and rights were re- 
ſtored to them, our own. would 


. comparatively be of little value. 
This poſition was, he ſaid, per-. 


fectly novel, and would, in its na- 
ture and tendency, be dangerous to 
this country and to Europe, if 
adopted by —— and ſanc- 
tioned by parliament. 

Mr. Fox called the attention of 
the houſe to the progreſs of the 
war, which he believed might have 
been avoided by negotiation ; but 
had that even failed, there could 
then have been no doubt of the pro- 
priety of our having recourſe to 
arms. He noticed the alteration 
which had ariſen in the avowed ob- 
jet of the war ſince its firſt com · 
mencement, Had the object been 


their former . miſtake, and ther 


then ſtated as an attempt to ſu 
vert the government of France, le 
believed 1t would not, either iathat 
houſe or the country, have beet 
ſupported. If a neceſſity now ex 
iited for entirely changing the obs 
ject, he thought miniſters {ould 
boldly come forward, and avoy 


preſent ſyſtem and object; leaving 
parliament to judge of thepropricty 
of ſuch alteration. The war he 
allowed to be juſt and neceſlary, i 
we could not obtain ſecurity. by ne 
gotiation; but he could not agree 
that it was right to continue it in 
order to impoſe a goyernment ot 
France, Whatever might be the 
faults of their government, it wat 
an infraction of the firſt principles 
of any independent tate, and of tie 
ſovereignty of nations, to interiere 
with its formation, 

Theſe points, Mr, Fox thought, 
had been, generally aſſented to lil 
year. But we had now adopted 
new ſyſtem, and were to employ 
the French emigrants in ſupport 
of it. The bill, he ſaid, appeared 
to him to pledge the faith of ths 
country to the 72 for the 
full reſtoration of all they had lol 
ſince the revolution, and to overum 
the preſent government of Francedf 
force of arms. He ſpoke in tit 
moſt humane terms of the ſorrows 
and ſufferings of the emigrants, b 
was not willg ſo far to pledge ti 
ſaith of the nation, as it mull ca. 
pole this country to great go” 
mendous evils. The war, com 
dering the preſent fituation 0 
Frauce, was formidable "to thit 
country and its conſtitution, 2 
only two objects were to be wars 
dered as defirable reſpecting it: ue 
one, that it ſhould. be as . 
poſlüble; the other, that it ſhou 
as little ſanguinary. The 
bill he conſidered as 


Nuce 


ent 


int both theſe objects. If the 
dect of the war {till continued 
lat it had been originally ſtated, 
c ould have ſanguine hopes of its 
-mination, and whatever ſueceſſes 
ad attended our arms ia the laſt 
pnpaign might induce the French 
p think of peace. Such events 


| 

[ - 

id in all former wars been ſteps 
wards peace. But. this was not 
r e cale in the preſent, becauſe 


zobject and that of former wars 
re ellentially different. If the 
hjet of the preſent bill was car- 
« into effect, we muſt deſtroy 
te preſent government. of France, 
d what would it avail us to cap- 
re their poſſeſſions or deſtroy 
ar leaders? They would ſtill ſay, 
c are not fighting for territory or 
rmen, we are fighting for our own 
kileace and that of our govern- 
jeut, He argued with great abi- 


ht; 7 againlt the probability that any 
lal deeſſes we might have againſt them 
uad erer produce a change in 
W ei ſentiments of government, or 
port ce tliem to ſubmit to the yoke 
ad WWW foreign power, becauſe we 


al taken their Eaſt or Welt Indies. 
hen the mind was irritated and 


| lolt dd, when it was buſied in view- 
url WP; daily objects of terror at home, 
ce bf was not likely to be affected by re- 
thee confcquenees. They were ei- 
row” ©iregarded, or, if regarded, 
, b apacd with nearer evils, they 
e thee looked upon as nothing. If 


' cauſe therefore was againſt the 


due ment, not the poſſeſſions of 
conl-Wy"ice, there could be no poſſible 
n ange that could contribute to 
> OT ©! ſhort of our taking Paris, 
„ ad lome other material part of 
conb⸗ ee. Viewing therefore the 
tent bill as à virtual engagement 
vort 1 


A e part of this country to re- 
ag ancient government of 
de. and to replace the emi- 
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Fls in the ſituations they had 
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formerly enjoyed, peace appeared to 


him an Object infinitely diſtant. 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Jenkinſon) 


had «viſely obſerved on a former 


night, „that the beſt mode of 
conquering France was to take Pa- 
ris, and the only -means by which 
this could he effected, was by tak- 
ing one town after another,“ on the 
northern frontier, as a protection to 
our troops. This was certainly 
very juſt reaſoning; but the mode 
propoſed for en this object 
convinced him of the difficulty aud 
almoſt impoſſibility ef effecting it. 
The taſk was of an herculean kind, 
required an herculean labour, leagtlr 
of time, and an uninterrupted ferics 
of ſucceſs; and to this we ſhould 
take into conſideration the nature 
of the cauſe, and the diſpolition of 
the people with whom we had to 
contend, He warned the houle 
of the danger reſulting from conſt- 
dering the French as not formida- 
ble in the field ; ſuch a people, he 
ſaid, fighting under ſuch chrcum- 
ſtances, mult be formidable to the 
molt powerful enemy that could 
oppoſe them; and judging of the 
future by the palt, a comp etẽ con · 
queſt of the French, in war, could 
not reaſonably be expected. If this 
purſuit was likely to be ſo hopelels, 
was it conſiſteut with the diguity 
and honour of this country to em- 
ploy theſe unfortunate people in 
ſuch a viſionary ſcheme ? Mr. Fox, 
in the moſt energetic terms, then 
deplored the ele which the conti 
nuance of the war would have on 
tlie diſpoſitions and A mora- 
lity of Europe, and delivered an eur 
logy on the practice of humanity, 
which did honour to his own feel- 
ings. All Europe had ſuffered from 
the horrors of France; but with re- 
gard to their cauſe, the French ap- 
peared to have, in a great meaſure, 
been driven to theſe violent ſcenes of 
; " bloodſhed 
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like individuals. Place un indivi- 
dual in a ſituation in which he felt 
himſelf abandoned by the whole 
world, and found no one his friend, 
none intereſted in his welfare, bur 
all mankind become by general con- 
ſent his enemies, he muſt become a 
miſanthrope or a ſavage, unleſs he 
poſſeſſed a mind more heroic and 
Exalted than we had any right to 
expect. All Europe had attacked 
France, not from any of the uſual 
motives for war, but to deſtroy her 


people, or compel them to accept 


a form of government which was to 
be impoſed on them by force of 
arms, and a form too which they 
the moſt deteſted and abhorred. 
Could it then be wondered at that 
the French were favage and fero- 
cious? Mr. Fox remarked the flat- 
tering - picture which had been 
drawn of the French under the 
old monarchy, particularly by an 
Hon. gentleman (Mr, Burke). He 
had, he ſaid, himfelf been then in 
that country, and witneſſed, that 
the ſituation of their peaſauts was 
{ſo replete with miſery, ſo abject, 
and ſo wretched, that they could 
not be objects of envy to the ſub- 
jects of the moſt abſolute deſpots 
on earth. Apprehending then that 
the object of the combined pow- 
ers was to replace them in that bon- 
dage, was it ſurpriſing they ſhould 
become furious? 

Mr. Fox next proceeded to ſtate 
the bprrors which muſt attend emi- 
grants if taken in arms againſt their 
country. He mentioned, with much 
feeling, the dreadful rancour which 
always prevailed in-civil wars, and 
to the emigrants this mult be a ei- 
vil war. He then noticed the dif- 
ference between modern and an- 
eient wars, and contended, that 
the milder practices which now 


Prevailed · were not merely the effect 
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bloodfhed and horror. Nations were - 


the reaſons which have been ſod 


of the benignant ſpirit of chi 
ty, but that modern wars were mg 
geyerally for territory or for the lj 
of territory, and ancient wars, nai 
of extermination, ' As the meim 
tended to retard the bleſſing 4 
peace, and to render the war may 
ſavage and ferocious, it ſhould, l 
ſaid, have his decided negative, 
Mr. Dundas juſtified the war 


ten detailed, and accuſed thoſe g 
tlemen of inconſiſteney, who & 
jected to it as not juſt nor neceſſary 
becauſe they had pledged chemſcha 
in its ſupport, and added to this th 
further inconfiſtency of 'oppolug 
every meaſure adopted by the & 
ecutive government for its mam 
nance. With reſpe& to the pw 
ſent meaſure, he left it to the wb 
dom and diſcernment of the hout 
to decide, whether it was one whid 
tended to facilitate the objett oftit 
war or not, and he would * 
tially abide by that deciſion. 
preſent power of France was, 
contended, held by the molt pres 
rious of all poſſible tenures ; and 
thought the great body of the ped 
ple were far from attached to 
preſent conſtitution; and mp 
of this he mentioned the imme 
emigrations which had taken pl 
the maſſacres, and the infecunlf 
of life and property. "Nothing 
proteQion and ſupport wi . 
thought * to induce 1 
French to come forward, and rl 
their whole force againſt the c 
vention. The uſurpation af Fra 
was incompatible with the exmee 
of other governments; and til 
could overthrow their ſyſtem of p 
litics, we maſt not hope for peas 
or ſecurity. In this pr. 
thought it right to unite un 
perſons who had the ſame 
with ourſelves, and who 


the Briidh nation to /give 5 


is. Whatever might be the ad- 
tages we derived from an inſu- 
ited ſituation; we could not remain 
fe while ſuch opitions were diſ- 
minated near us, and. propagated 
y force of arms. The authority 
f books and the dictates of com- 
on ſenſe eſtabliſned the maxim, 
at the government of one coun- 
might. interfere with and ſub- 
rt another under certain eireum- 
nces, This was a matter of ſpe- 
lative policy applicable to inter- 
al diſcords in time of peace; but 
a ſtate of warfare it would- be 
diculous to ſay, we ſhould 'not 
p every thing to diftreſs and de- 
roy the government with. which 
e were at war. It was the part 
miniſters to conſider the enemy 
an enemy, and deviſe means to 
ng them either to reaſon or to 
in, The hon. gentleman (Mr. 
dx) had, he ſaid; dwelt with 
uch plauſibility upon the calami- 
of retaliation: this he ſaid it had 
quently been neceſſary to exer- 
e, however painful the taſk. 
lay with the emigrants to con- 
er the probable effects of re- 
ation, and they had weigh - 
it well and aſked for arms. 
ne could accuſe government of 
apulfion in this inſtance: the 
grants had themſelves adopted 
meaſure, and none could de- 
the wiſdom of their choice z no 
nof feeling or magnanimity could 
otherwiſe. With reſpect to 
meaſure having a tendency to 
long the war, Mr. Dundas al- 
ed, that the conqueſts we had 
de in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies 
not the ſame effect as conqueſts 
ance might have had; yet ſtill, 
crippling in ſome degree the 
ures of the wat, they muſt 
dente peace. We could not 
erer, he contended, hope for 


* ſecurity, without a to- 
= 
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tal change in the government of 
France. Government had, he ſaid, 
been blamed the laſt ſeſſion for not 
affording eatly. afliſtance to the 
mal-contents and royaliſts in La 
Vendée. If it were expedient to 
riſque our national ſafety and ho- 
nour in the hands of an undiſcis 
plined ſcattered band, ſuch as that 
in La Vendée, how much more ſo. 
to take into our pay a ſtronę 
concentrated body E. men, ail 
ciplined, appointed, and com- 
manded by men eminent for mili- 
tary honour and talents! Such an 
army was, he ſaid, not only equal 
to prodigies in itſelf, but muſt ac- 
quire ſtrength and numbers as it 
proceeded. An hon. gentleman 
d mentioned 500,000 i he ſhould. 
rejoice to find ſo many; and though 
that gentleman had queſtioned 
the ability to find reſources for ſuch 
a number except from this coun- 
try, he conceived that a much 
ſmaller number would in a ſhort 
time render aid from this country _ 
totally unneceſſary, by. putting a 
proſperous period to the war, reco- 
vering their rights, and terminat« 
2 calamities of France. 
Mr. Burke, with great wit, ri- 
diculed the praiſes beſtowed by an 
hon. gentleman on humanity, af 
uncalled for by any thing that had 
been faid, and unneceſſary, as 
every .member of that houſe uni- 
formly acted according to its dic- 
tates. He thought it might have 
been delivered with more effect in 
the clubs of jacobins or.cordeliers. 
He ſeemed, however, to conſider 


it but as a ſmall proof of the hu- 


manity of Mr. Fox, that while he 
commiſerated the ſafferings of the 
emigrants, he ſhould wiſh to with- 
hold from them the means of 
extricating themſelves, Humani- 
ty muſt, he contended, be ſup- 
"_— by juſtice, All the gs 
0 
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I the French had been introduced 
by the profeffion of 3 
Humanity was founded on juſtice, 
and juſtice on the lex talioris.— 
Every rhan out of civil ſociety had, 
he ſaid, a right to avenge his own 
wrongs ; and he thought it better 
the emigrants ſhould have this op- 
ortunity afforded them of being 
reſtored to their property, country, 
&c. than to pine away life -under 
their preſent circumſtances; Mr. 
Burke indulged himſelf in one. of 
bis uſual invectives againſt the 
French, and compared their late 
conduct with that of the other na- 
tions of Europe on former occa- 
fions, very juſtly to the advantage 
of the latter. Upon a review of 
the atrocities of 'the French, he 
aſked what room was left for com- 
paſſion. The union of all Europe 
againſt ſuch wretehes was juſt and 
politic. All Europe had umited 
againſt Louis XIV. Had that driven 
him to murder, &c.? On the con- 
trary, he had relaxed the reins of 
government. He called upon any 
man to ſhew him an inſtance when 
all mankind had united againft the 
ſtruggles of liberty: but all Eu- 
rope ſaw that the object of the 
French was power. Mr. Burke 
commented at large upon the hap- 
3 enjoyed by the ſubjects of 
France under the old monarchy. 
This was not, he ſaid, a war for 
the Scheldt, it was a war for eve 
thing valuable to us. The Frenct 
attempted to over-ran Europe 
they attempted to penetrate into 
Holland, the country of our ally. 
« Speaking politically, wpon the 
ſalvation of Holland depended the 
ſalvation of this country—our ho- 
nour and dignity, as a nation, went 


with that ſalvation.“ a 


Mr. Sheridan, after a ſulladmiſſion 


and as full a condemnationof the enor- 


mities ofthe French, thought it might 


be worth while toĩnquite bon f 
were to be attributed to the ei 
theraſelves, and how far tothe nem 

overnment. If they were athdd 

t preſent, it was becauſe they wat 
accuſtomed to ſee the cleroy al dn! 
the higher orders of ſociety lay 
open contempt of religion, Hi bot 
they leſs reſpe& for property, thy 
-had been uſed to ſee progeny md 
to power, and had educated 
-under a — where voi 
thing depe upon the vil 20, 
the prince, and laws fabmittely 
the corrupt perverſion of thet 
giſtrate, Were they 'treachen 


and- eager to ſpill human bi ppli 
they had been uſed to ſee the li 
man made light of, and the bu u 
form diſreſpected and diſtegu . 

The flagrant vices which hat enc 


peared in the French, upon 

ubverſion of the old governne 
Mr. Sheridan commended, putt 
ſhewed that the goverhment le py 
could produce ſuch monſter em 
have been effentially bad ; 0p n« 
ſhould therefore |difapprove of tle t 
reſtitution, Ne very july © d tc 
demned the abſurdity of ſupp 
that the utmoſt happineſs coull an 0 
enjoyed by the ſubjects of-2 6 | 
try, whoſe property and lik 
pended upon the capricious F 
the prinoe z and pointedly cp 
the vices of the higher onde duld, 
France. The- hon, gentlema 
ſaid, that the ſabſects of that 
try were wild beaſte before we 
attacked them. Were they ſo 
-afked, previous to the attack 
Aultria and Pruffia? 1%, g to. 


did not we then attack thew! I lir 
ſtead of that, we had endea ar; | 
to conciliate them ſo far as 9! faber 
ſerve peace with them, à l ls fte 


now pretended we did ſo, un 
withſtanding the ſanguin ct b 
the ſecretary of ſtate, tha | 
army under confideratio) © ng"; 


— 


aintain itſelf, and force its own 
ay, Mr. Sheridan contended that 
was anly calculated to —_—_ 
ple in a more formidable + 

> oppoſe thoſe invaders ; add, he 
anfirmed this by ſtating the tranſ- 
tions in La Vendée, where, 
bough the number of men in actual 
dellion amounted to 200, ooo, the 
vention had overpowered them. 
de events at Toulon, he ſaid, alſo 
youred his opinion. Mr. Burke 
ad, he obſerved, brought many 
ſtances to prove that emigratits 
ken in arms had pot been put to 
rath, but not one of his inſtanees 
plied to the preſent caſe. The 
on. gentleman had, he ſaid, treat- 
with much levity the profeſ- 
ons of humanity made by his 
end, but had totally miſtaken the 
plication of its err to theſe 
fortunate men; whic 

ought not to hold out to them 
e promiſe of a protection which 
e might not be able to afford.— 
le noticed the failure of our pro- 
iſe to the ĩnſurgents in La Vendée, 
J to the inhabitants of Toulon. 


LK 


5 


an of having written and poken 
th great ability agaioft the prin- 
ple of our having held out pro- 
ion to the American loyaliſts, 
a pernicious meaſure. The bill 
duld, he ſaid, if paſſed; ſarrender 
at powerful check upon the 
own, the annual opportunity of 


nſhip of the public He 
ded a very able ſ by defir- 
to have a claule inſerted in the 
limiting its duration to one 
i; but he was informed by the 
* it could not de done in 
ud tage of the bufineſs n 
hich Mt: Sueridan hon eos 
loc bill to this effect might be 
dught into the houſe. Lord 
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a third time and paſſed- 


was, that 


le alſo reminded the hon. gent 


lgrare, Mr. Dundas, and Mr, 
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W. Smith, ſpoke alſo on this occa- 
fion x after which the bill was read 

When the bill was t into 
a comimittee in the houſe vf lords, 
it was oppoſed by the earl of Albe- 
marle as uncouflitutional, inhuman, 


and impolitic, That it was uneon- - 


ſtitutional to keep foreigners itt 
Britiſh pay, and to permit them to 
reſide in the body of the country, 
could not be denied. The bill in- 


deed provided that theſe troops 


ſhould not proceed above five miles 
from the ſea-coaſt ; but ſuch a pro- 
viſion, if they were ſo inclined, 
could not prevent it; and as to the 
poſſibility of its effect, ĩt required no 
argument. The .inhumarnty of it 
was palpable from the declaration 
of their countrymen, not to g 
Juarter to any Frenchmen they 

ould take in arms againſt them. 
It was in fact a meaſure tending to 
encourage the moſt cruel reral- 
ation and barbarous vengeance. 
His lordſhip argued upon the im- 
policy from the different opinions, 
. which muſt operate in the minds of 
perfons who had emigrated at ſuch 
different periods of the French re- 


volution, and who confequently | 


could not act with cordidfiry, His 
lordſhip further aſked, whether we 
were to make the cauſe of the emi- 


grants a common cauſe; and conti- 


nue the war till they ſhould obtain 


way -the reſtoration of their property? 
banding the army, and the guar- 


As only ooo of theſe troops 
were according to the bill to be in 
this country at the ſame time, and 
thoſe only to be landed in caſes of 
neceſſity, lord Hawkeſbury argued 
againſt the poſſibility of any ,dan- 
ger refulting from the nieaſute, If 

nded tov, they were not to be per- 


tnitted to proceed more than five 


miles up the country. As the emi- 
grants owed no allegiance to the 


preſent: French goverament, he ſaw 
K 2 mo 
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no reaſon for apprehending the 
horrid conſequences attending their 
being taken in arms againſt their 


countrymen. The war, ſo far from 


being prolonged by this meaſure, 


muſt, he ſaid, be expedited-by id, 


for it would certainly ceaſe as ſoon 
as the preſent ſyſtem of government 
in France was deſtroyed 3 at the 
ſame time his lordſhip ſtated, that 


the eſtabliſhment of any ſpecific + 


government was a ſubject for future 


- conſideration. * a 


The bill was oppoſed by the earl 
of Thanet, who obſerved, that as 
the agents of deſpotiſm were ſe- 
led ed by it to reſtore the old mo- 
narchy of France, theſe men would 
be additionally abhorrent in the 

es of their countrymen, and ex- 
cite the ferocity ſo much depre- 
cated. The permiſſion to march 
five miles into the country, afford- 
ed them a ſanction to take poſſeſſion 
of our fleet, of Portſmouth, and 
of all our military depots on the 
ſea-coaſt, alte. | 

His lordſhip was followed by 
the earl of Lauderdale, who 
condemned miniſters for juſtifying 
the bill on the ground of chan- 
ty, and noticed their conduct in 
having at length avowed their in- 


tention to overturn the exiſting go- 


— of France, without hav- 
in ed upon giving her an 

* — | His lordſhip 2 
this was the moſt extraordinary 
mode of producing order he had 
ever . of. He thought how- 
ever it would have been better to 
have applied to the-continent for 
troops, as theſe muſt excite animo- 
ſity, and prolong the war, even if 


the French were diſpoſed for peace. 
Many of the emigrants, he ob- 


ſer ved, could not take the oath pre- 


ſeribed, as they had already taken 
that adminiſtered by the conſtituent 
aſſembly. He urged, that the ſi - 


ny reſpects ſimilar, lord Aucki 


of other nations, who would ay 


caſe varied by theit being t 
of France, who were already 


they fight? Whatever migit 
del added difference n 
- ment, they would all conont 
He admitted that many of tt 
might be murdered by their cl 
trymen in the ſervice," but theft 
vice was voluntary. His lordl 
ingeniouſly urged, that we K 


ſtroying a band of robbers, ef — 
the ancient monarchy of France 


replete with ability, condem 
the meaſure. He urged in pom 


p U 
ſure, which, if they did not a nit 
. ciety, He wiſhed this cou! 


tuation of thoſe who remained 
Franee was more proſperous thy 
Cm bye 1 tht an 
they regatd with a jealous 

. — of — 
were in poſſeſſion, He thougl * 
too, that the deſpotic opiniom 
tertaided by | theſe” men  upſith 


them in. a great degree from cold * 
eing with the troops of this on 
i che views of this dbem 65 


thoſe of the emigrants were in 


joſtißed the propriety of the + 
ſure. It week, e ſaid, be thoup 
good policy to employ*indinds 


for moderate pay, and preſerei 


own population '; and how vn 


ciplined, and equally inte 
with ourſelves in the cauſe for vi 


demoliſhing the jacobin t 


not ſeeking to annihilate the e 
ing government in France, van 
there was no ſuch thing 1 
vernment there; we were onlf4 


did not pledge ourſelves to ela 


The duke of Bedford, in a ip 


terms the unhappy ſituation of l 
emigrants, expoled to all the l 
rors of retaliation from ther cc 
trymen, and driven into the 1 


would render them the ſcoti 


xided for them · in any other way 
an by the bil in queſtion. His 
ce complimented the mpble lords 
awkeſhury and - Auckland) on 
tir ingenuity, but laid the differ - 
e between interferigg and anni- 
lating was a diſtinctiom too Bice 
his perception to obſerve. To 


ate Was not to interfere) iwas, he 
d,a pitiful quibble., From what 
ad heard. in that houſe, he con- 
red it a fair concluſion, to draw, 
tthis ſmall ĩſland was to extermi-, 
24 milkons' of people, or over- 
n their goverriment(s: for a gor 
ment he, muſt pronounce it, 
eit had been accepted as ſuch 
the majority of, the, people, and, 
thought no may, or body of men 
I a right to dictats to a nation! 
ſort of government they thought 


iy per. He contradicted. the idea, 
e government of France, 
br d change by the fall of| Robe- 
ur e and, entertained; Ng, pads; 
1 good an opinion of man kind; to 


gine that one man was ſd ſupe · 
to tlie xeſt, as to be alloyed to 
ite to millions that which they 
ot approve, and in which they 
e all ſo much concerped and in- 
ed, From the conduct of the 
grants whe had deferted their 
pg and. country in the hour of 
, he ſaw no great reaſon to 


” them, at preſent, His grace 
11 ed to the conduct of the ene 
oor ok the French, which he ſaid 


ld them to deſperation. .. He 
lorry to ſay;that he had heard 
ches fully as ferocious and ſan- 
ary as, any ſaid to have been 
d in the convention. ; | 
he marquis of Lanſdowne majne 
chat the impoliey of the 


vi me was obvious, and its in- 
* my without precedent or 
airy! ple. ; Miniſters, affected to 
* if any of theſe emigrants 
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ntend that the. attempt: to anni- ther 


Which p gxiſted feſpecting 
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were taken and executed, we 
ſhould retaliate; he ſtrongly urged 
the danger of ſuch a doctrine. 
Such a practice had been talked of 
in the American war, and the ef- 
fect of that was ſufficient to euable 
us to ſee the danger of attempting 
to adopt a ſyſtem Io barbarous. If 
re was any fundamental ſecunty: 
for tlie liberties aud conſtitution of 
this country, it was in the jealouſy: 
yoſpeRing, ere 
armies, ¶ The marquis ſhewed the 
peculiar reaſon there was to be jea- 
oys of one compoſed of French- 
men, of 17 of men ſo different. 
in both their religious and political 
faith. He aſked what king Wil 
liam, or the parliament of that time, 
would have thought of the miniſter. 
who ſuggeſted ſuch an idea? Then, 
and indeed befote and after, every 
means was uſed by this country to 
curb, the ambitious ſpirit of the, 
hguſe of Bourbon; now we were. 
become Quixottes iu the reſtora- 
tian of a branch of chat family we 
had ſo much dreaded and execrated. 
His lordſhip thought many of the 
emigrants averſe to the ure, 
though ſome; favoured it in the 
hope that on their return they 
would find followers, among: their ; 
former dependants; but heaſked, ; 
was it likely that men who had ſuf- 
fered and been oppreſſed ſo much, 
would in an elan forget bat 
they had been fighting fort and fly 
with rapture to entreat for she re- 
ſtoration of the feudal ſyſtem? His 
lordſhip argued ably and much at 
length againſt the meaſure, but 
feared all parties had too much made 


up their minds to . by any 


facts or arguments. Time muſt 
prove whoſe principles were beſt cal · 
culated to benefit their country 
thoſe who wiſhed for peace, or 
thoſe who ſupported the war. From 
their numbers, however, it ought 
„ te 
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to be remembered, that the French 
would not be conquered by one or 


- two defeats ; but if the allies were 


once beaten, he knew not how they 


could rally again; 4 9 Us 


The earl of Caernarvon ob- 
ſerred, that, had the war -chan- 
— its object, circumſtances might 

ve made ſuch a chang e wiſe, 5 
litic, and n but Gr | 
the object of the war "was 
the ſame, namely peace, and 1 
rity for peace. hich muſt he at- 
tained by whatever means appear- 
ed the moſt likely to enſure it. 
His ordſhip detailed with abi- 
lity the uſual arguments for the 
war, and concluded by ſaying, that 
2 " es of 5 —— on the wi 


ion of the preſent x r 


He was followed bys earl Stan · 
hope, who ſpoke in * terms 
of the ſhifting obje of the war. 
He quoted the Kidge rech in 
1792, which was long Fo jacobi-' | 
min was rig] lane] in France; yet 
that ſtated us to have ſuch ap afſur- 
ance ob tranquillity, that it was not 
adviiable to increaſe. our naval ard” 
military eſtabliſhment. Mioiſters 
did not then ſee any, dangeſ- from 
the: ſacobin ſyſtem . A noble lord 
(Caernarvon) had abuſed the rights 
of man; where thoſe rights were 
allowed to be ridiculed and diſre- 

there liberty muſt ceaſe to 


exit. Hisordihip urged the hap- 


nals of the preſent ſubjects f 
Tance, . their cordiality in ſupport ' 
of the government and the war. As 


au idiſtauce of their attachment, be 


mentioned that between 12 and 


moſt eſſ:etyally prevent e 
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all with the fate” acid x Ut 
ſtruck with an dlectrie bach 
ſhouted out Long liye the w 
ublic one and indtvifible, 
five the French republic!” Wd 
fueh were che feelings ofthe Fru 
whit probability was there of pave 
ecks to a play for. reſtoring wit 
crats to their Ne 
The miſeries ofthe people 7 um 
were on tile contrary 
icted by lord Grenville. nets 4 
eee tel = 
conduct of adminiſtration. N 
bill in queſtion 95 gy 
ſu < and; ſo fat 
. G e to bear 
oh 2 eded to their moll u. 
ſent Gols ion , 
hat chen e {Ay ooh ae 
of their cougtry, The happil 
enjoyed by the meaneſt: of our 
diets under tke Brhim poverin | 
was! {ay "Ge could nof 
— to ſwer er m their di 
or to wiſſi to ebange the con 
tion Hig lor@ſhip ritheuled f 
igen thigh! Frenchmen in' 
could bccafion any dun er to it en 
liberties arid ' confticttion | of 
country. King Wävam had 0 
ployed Frevel proteſtants fi 
the uſurputions bf Louis XIV. 9 
no idea had been mn 
rel; what” en ful 
——— ould the EE 
death any perſone in the 
this country we ſhould be exc 
in takihg Tuch mealafes a ' 


duct in futbre! is dip f 


1 55200 had lately been taken pri: ked the interference wich the fut 00 
ſohers, and were marching through” nal Concerns of another count d, 
Vienna to their place of deſtina- our irfterftrence.in' the man ec 


tion. In the courſe of their march \ Holland. He would pot d — 


they ſaw a boy play ing with a red tliat we ougbt net 10 wen ? 


cap upon a ſtick ; which reminding 


| (hem. of the tree of Rf they 


ſich à form of republican gy ur 
ment as allorded us fall! 
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ut he thought a monarchical forth bumanely urged the impropriety of 
eiter. The termination of the forcing the emigrants into a mea- 
r could not however take place ſure which, if not thus urged, they 
il the preſent. yen was tary — anxiouſly wiſh, to avoid, and 
eſtroyeds 1 | danger. they incurred, | 
The marquis of Leuſdonncigala — in the cartels which had paſſed 
are his opinion againſt the _ between the French and Auſtria and 
luction of « army, how Pruſſia, the propoſtian to exchange 
nall ſoever e point of them had been treated with ſcorn. 
amber, or however. ſubhect to On a diviſion of the houſe the con» 
articular regulations. He noticed devts were 54, 'non-contents' 7. 
ie introduction of barracks; and Agreeably to the notice given by 
objects of a ſimilar - natures lord Stanhope that be would o 
i lordſhip conceived. that / mini · poſe the bill in every ſtage of its 
ters had ſtudied a certain author pr his add on the third 
Machiavel) oftener than theythad reading, amongſt other obſerva» 
ted him, and adopted the max- — noticed, that according to 
„ © that when a ꝙꝓrinee wiſhes to the laws:of nations the practice of 
— any RO ver yn deft . b57ammg found 1n _ 
o the temper e people, again own government my 
langerous to their liberties, he be expected. _ our ſtatutes it 
hould arm himfelf with power be- was treaſon for any man to enter 
rchand, to compel the conſent of into the pay of other nations, yet 
s ſubjects, if likely to be de- we encouraged this treaſon in the - 
ed,” As to the ſtate. of the peo emigrants. His. lordſhip enlarged 
le of France, he had lately con+. upon the dreadful ſyſtem of reta- 
d with well informed and im» liation, which was calculated to ex: 
art men, who had nearly tra · tend the calamities of war to a de» 
erſed the country, and who re- get unknown. inthe annals of the 
ielented the people as being hap» world, and moved an amendment; 
ier and the country better culti- ſpecifying, that no ſoldier _ 
ted than ſix year ago underithe be taken out of this count 
d government. He fully allowed his will; which wil 
a there were. ſeveral hardſhips to fiſtent with a clauſe in K. 
e borne — them at preſent, bu act, and the opinion of for 
were cheerfully ſubmitted to Blackſtone. It was however ' re- 
or: a future — His lordſhip jected. b 0 
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houſe of commons on the th of 
March by Mr. Whitbread jun. 
who So a motion upon the 
ſubject by a very able ſpeech, He 
would, he ſaid, on the preſent oc- 
caſion avoid inquiring into the 
grounds of the preſent. war, and 
the topics which were ſo artfully held 
out to inflame the public mind and 
incite them to animoſity againſt the 


French; but would barely remind 


the houſe, that the ſame virulent 
invectives had on farmer occaſions 
been beſtowed upon ſome of the 
beſt and greateſt men who had ever 
engaged in the glorious ſtruggle 
for liberty. He inſtanced the pro- 
elamation of Philip the ſecond 
againſt the hen af, Orange, and 


the opprobrious "epithets: thrown 


upon the Americans during the 
American war. When theſe epi- 


thets were: employed indiſcrimi- 
nately againſt the French, lie muſt 


think them groſsly calumniated; 
and for what ? To ptove what no n · 
tional ſet of beingsever.doubted, the 
exiſtence of a God.: Mr. Whitbread 
contended; however, that religion 
was made cloak of by thoſe who 
hated every thing like liberty, and 
that ſuch had the words chriſtian re- 
ligion continually: in their moutks, 
though their actions violated ita 
fundamental principle. 
Whatever had beer the ground 


of war on our part, it could not, 


Mr. Whitbread faid, be N wh Wurmſer und 
the part of Auſtria and 


the part of France. Fhe' treaty 
ers of that treaty, and bound our- 
ſelves to go hat length they pleaſ- 


ed. The motives of Auſtria and the French, the liberties 


Pruffia were inordinate ambition}; 


_ eruelty, and rapacity. He noticed 


the ſanguinary principles maintain. 


cd by theſe German deſpots; the tice, humanity, lau, * th 
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ruſſia, Cobourg. The hon, gent 

that the war was an aggrefſion on declared there was ih raue t 
Phe | be pie any of theſe royal deal Tan, 

of Pilnitz was a proof of this; yet ers in and. 

we had confederated'with the fram- opinion, that if che views 


ol 


Oy 


horrid manifeſto of the duke d e 
Brunſwick, and the infamous din; 181 
ſton of Poland; and though ve o -at 
feed tolament the partition of? Joun 
land, and various other inftancsd 
inordinate ambition in thaſe cum he it 
- * r an allam 
ith thoſe very powers. OWe lk 
he ſaid, another) ally of equal bs 
adur; the empreſs of Ruſka, uhu ccal 
only view: was to' keey chr ſouih i 
Europe in confuſion. He dd 
2 any of the combined ar | 
ers had defined their object in d atio 
war or whether they had not u 
foutnly contradifted eachother? N. 
placed in a ſtrong point of yep 
the contradictory motives up 
which they muſt act. if we woul | 
not treat with France: ay a republ; daun 
whea- were we likely to treat? I 
on the contrary, We were willig u mn 
trekt-with them as a repubhe;/piv 
vided the: prefent ſyſtem ai ruk 
were» deſtroyed, did we con 
that Pruſſia and Auſtria, who lad 
made a common cauſe of cruſm | 
the goverument of Franca n 158% Ir 1 
vould agree to that form: ut gon 
ment 7 Vets chow: oould vie oppolt 
ſuch a form ?: For e had en 
declared our ꝑartialit y for it, as vn 
evident from the. ;deoltaration n Tan 
Toulon. Auſtria however; it an 
evident, would not aſſput to ü 
conſtitution of [3789g/as:w pl 
from the manifeſtors elner 
of ole, 


entlega 


aman fleſn; and it hlt 


ews 
deteſtable e — 
veeded in the firſt can 155 
ties of Europe 
would liave been deltrpeil. Wi 
ſuch powers were we leagued in! 
cauſe which was ſaid tu Be for js 
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e chriſtian reſigiongy whereas. it 
a in fact againſt them all. 

aty with the king of Sardinia 
ound us not to lay down our arms 
efore the reſtitytion of. avoy, yet 
be irruption sto Sayay was ma 
ang before we. en in the war. 
te Sardinian amba agar, applicd 
o the Genoeſe for afſiftance on that 
con, but the Britiſh! enyoy. dey 
ied the A e of ſerve 1 
n& neutrality. ar fram t 

ar bein jus I, for the 7 
ation of civil ſociety, 

| many inſtances 3 ed in 

way as tended to: break hs bon 
1 the 


rmidable powers, each one in 
dually was in a worſe relative ſtats 
ith regard to France, than at t 
pmmepcement of che. War, 5 


ere called upon to wake a, more 

umordinary proyiſion for dur in 

mal ſafety; And Auſtris 4: 
ore erhalt 


_ were ſtil 


Ferrer 


8 


an, armed i 15 : 
ation upon earth could render 
ek Whitbread . 
at had ſucceſs ttended the Tom 
the * Pawers againſ} 
* we ſhould by this time hate 
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5 Sieh of 4 12 — 
3 he add bs have h e 


ociety 4 0 
bnbigstion of {ach a E f 


8 this prove, but that a 
Ir wi 


H- os iT:QR Y, 
Leh alliec power 
uſe to co 
cou 1 tally the . 5 e 
ſia, Who ha 7. or 
her geren 5 
debe wh . we to 
treat, he — — by faying, with 


thoſe, who h cont wer to argy- 


by 585 by mavi a 
iE 9 99 


31 


G bel Nin a 
tha t he f 
ould 1 i dat int .engage- 
g tible with 805 clara 
tine to the 


a common cauſe wi 
objects are undefine 


nd. jp 
£9 


15 5 I 
far proſe i 


urs gf other”. - 
C 


dee 
[treaty 


. — is i the be 


£0 


6 he de 
3 by Np 151 bel ca 
10 that A. convention, had 


ml d a quarrel W ith them. From tered into, invalying u. 5 
the deir = principles, a dlpotiſip, th 4 jemes foreign to our True 3 

Jail ud, after they ha impoſed. a els. and 1 & home 
el 2 on the French, have heck by majeſty. in r ering a 

ite, poſed to make an attack upon 12 7 Hos the preſent: ure TouY 
gal * conſtitution, Had we.  Inter- eure _ war—that the re- 
. 1 properly in the affairs of ny S {os Jayoy was not gf ſuf- 
Je ance, the hyes of the, ing and ficient 155 rtance to be — 
si een might, he 4 — have th the condition of peace—that theſe - 
thus en pared, and Europe have been n bene might prove f; al to 
ſace peace, In the, danger ariſing the berties of Eurpperand re- 
aink om the combination in which we x" his majeſty, to extricate 
rope Me raged, he wiſhed the houſe 5 "from them, a3, th 

Fi þ lolcit_ his majeſty to extricate e his concliding : a ee | 
i64 * is ſoon as poſſible, There pea 

br he ſaid, precedents for the . Jenkinlon hee 42 
the 3 


'#: 


\ 


Th 


duct of the combined 
ſpecting 


re- 
the treaty of Pilnitz, 
which had no views of ambition 
whatever®, Its object was to free 
the late infottona e king; but when 
| he had accepted the conſtirution of 
89, and notiſted his acceptance 
0 it, as — bot ere 
every on to tttreat 
ftipulations at Pilnitz ; which, he 
faid, was evident from a number of 
circumſtatices which' he adduced. 
The cife bf P:offu was preciſely 
the ſame. Before he 'the 
prop: pnety of the treaties, he would 
ate, that whenever a 7 Was 
anvINed in war, it was neceffa 
to form as many alliances ab 
ble. Ti two © principal artictes 
contained in the treatles, he fafd; 
were' an a thr to make our 
kaufe the fame with that of the 
Gurt of Berlig, and not ta Tay 
don our urg till France had re. 
fored to the Alles all flic had wreſt- 
ed or might wreſt from them. The 
fit preſented the 5 ious 
means of ee! teſt, 
and ſecuring to bs fn 7 and 
fafety tlie ſecond was, from va- 
rious, conſſderations, Ib. Aren N 
cial to this country. T 


ture of 200, 000d. a year was a Toile 


and politic meaſure on our art re⸗ 
ſpeing Savoy. Were the rench 
to offer to the king 
ill nie \advanta rh terms, it 
would be ou rere to increaſe the 
ſum, in bed r that the arms of the 
French f mi; ht bave # diverſion on 
that ide of rance. It had always t 

een thought” politic to prevent 

rance from extending her terri- 
tory, and it Was certainly doubly 
fo at preſent, As ta the par- 
tition of Poland, he did not fee 
that the juſtice or neceſſity ôf the 


of Sardinia 
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= was affefted by that tral 
nl. | 
The motion was ſup 
Mr. M. = 'Paytor, and o 
. ſir G. P. Parner ih anuſ 
e houſe, bi his” _ way, it 
per confidetable d 5 and ng 
y wondered what could found 
entertain Farrar: as he dim 
pr LA, 2 4 
55 afened th Sr” 
by any ſop hiſt 
= uſtria and Pruſſia HY 
pnteſt by the, treaty of! = 
and every princip! e ble bf rel . 
morality called u us wh 5 * 
the advantage we might 
Ai eines” with t 
e attendant upon "any ® 
— with be bod 
we had connected ourfelves. 
cording to the e 
tween This Prafl 
were dnl 15 geſent 
85 Thee Rad 5 K eluded? 
fubfequent treat 78 the ln 
of Pruſfſia an the 9 
which they engaged in 
cation of France, and then on 
fiſtance was claimed” for 


i- againſt the enemy the had n 


here, he aſked, Was the in 
in the French dete & orl 
ſacobin ＋ that N. . 
bac of the kin 1 of 
rds Poland? 
kouraged the Poles in mod hor} 
their conſtitution, but, pubic 
rpm ow 6 ii 
eir monarc ere tary in d 
mily of his relation the defi 
Saxony; and in twelve month 
ter he audatiou 'abandoted eg 
principle he had ſworn to maink 
polad the claim of Saxon)" 
oppo that the revolution in T0 


© Yer thy exiſtence of lla best has been denied by certain biet but 


7 


i 


de empreſs, and ſecretly and perſi- 
50 eo · operated with Ruſſia for 
bare in the plunder of Poland. 
From the different language held 
u ſpeaking of the French and 
f the allies, Mr. Fox inferred, 
hat to the yices of thoſe who lived 
q courts, and filled or rather diſ- 
ohovred thrones, we were to be 
tally blind, while the wicketneſs 
the anarchiſts was to provoke us 
hoſtility, He ſpoke in pointed 
of the atrocity" of the king of 
relfſia reſpecting the impriſonment 
% ramen of M. de fon goed 
Ne had publicly apptoyed of the 
lte of M4 yet ſuffered 
te of its moſt illa{trious founders 
d ſupporters to languiſh 1n à dun- 
n, without a crime imputed to 
in. At the very time we were 
fing on the principles of the con · 
ntuent aſſembly, the Auffrians in 
lace purſued a totally different 
lem. This proved that the 
em of the emperor were differ- 


/ 
a 
a 
: 
0 
Q 
K 


fleſtoes of the 

Hug; the My iſſued when the 
election of Dumouriez was believed 
include that of the army, and de- 
arng him a wife and virtuous ci- 
men, reſolved to giye peace to his 
untry, and to affilt wich his army 
n reſtoring, not the old monarchy, 
ut the conſtitutiqn of 1 789. This 
welamation was not hqwever iſ- 


chere to it. 


ch bat of a 
is followers, all his virtue and wiſ- 
en r2nſhed with his power; and 
thin four or five days the prince 
Cobourg, with his fon and ef- 
ery unparalleled in hiſtory, iſ- 
<2 ſecond proclathation, re- 
Nig evety word of the firſt 


Mo 


from ours. He gaticed alſo the 
tradition between the two ma- 
inte of Saxe Co- 


ied becauſe the prince meant to 
As ſoon 4 Dymou- 
er's defection was found to be 
general and a few gf 


the profeſſions of the emperor? 
Mt. Fox next noticed the tredttient 
received by genera} Daniourte? in 


this country; indeed he had wandered 
from eountry to country, in a con. 
dition not to be envied by a ye 
neral of the republic who! was n6 

under the immediate feat of execus 
tions ' What leſſonm did this Hold 
out to Frenchmen ? That jt "wid 
better to fun the bazard” of the 
guillotine in France, then 10 take 
che certainty of miſery and cout 
tempt among the allies. Had the 
king of Pruflia, he aſked, promiſed 
to reſtore to France the confftts 
tion of 1789? or, if he Had; was it 
in ſtronger tetms than he had ufe@ 


m approving the efforts for 
made by the Poles? Had the emp 
of Ruſſia made fimilar profe 


nd 
ot were we to look for herobſerian 8 


ww 


of them in her exe | 
towards the Poles 7 Was it bf g | 

mad ang fooliſh manifeſtoes of the 
duke of Brunſwick that we wete'to 
id the good faith of Auſtria, and 
e conformity of her © views with 
ourg ? We talked of indemnity,” Te 
ſaid, yet called - ale renclimen to 

join us in expelling theit preſent 
rulers, We might ourſclves Poffi- 
racure an itidempity. by the 


ers, 
ly Practte an Tdetpaky 
ſurtender of ſome of the Freneh Welt 
India iſlands; but what indemnity 
would ſuffice for dur numerous al- 
lies ? Except ourſelves and Holland, 
no ſtate had joined the confede- 
racy but thoſe under the dominion 
of abſolute monarchs, and Holland 
would rejoice in an opportunity of 
getting düt of it with ſafety. As 
the French muſt ſee that nothing 

ſhort of the ae of their coun- 
try would fatisfy the contendibg 

powers, they had every motive für 

continuing the war; fince, were 

the reſult ever fo wanting in fuc- 
| ceſs, they could 9 


2 


4 


x56 1 


the,,conteſt. , Perhaps too, if the 
improbable event of the conqueſt of 
France... ſhould. be e 08 
hole kingdom, might not be fuf 
uy to ene all the powers at 
and we, muſt then have to 
fight ſor diyiſion of, ſpoil, with 
out that deluſizg calm, .which; was 
kad tg bg all ug could obtain by a 
Brace with ith France. M Mr. Fox no- 
died the. Tputugl, animoſities and 
Jealoues, ee LA 
— — Ai that if an indem · 
tained.) there would. be 


eee than a temporary 
repoſe. "He had, he ſaid, been iu- 
raed. Mat the king of. Pruſſia had, 


1 5 his. inability to carry gon 
without à ſubſidy: 
e If fuch was the fact, 
be cophdexcd it gs a fortunate cir» 
eumſtance, ag rene a, door for 
extacating, ourlelyes, and, accom- 
ing nat a ſeparate, but a general. 
de. K At the 5 nt, of. 
e paign, we had, bes 
told cara were reduced.to 5 


0 e, an, old-f; faſhioged., wor 
J FR fer — If by this eff 


ey eguld ſo far recoyer themſelves, 
* intiLintimidation, how 0 


net campaign, however bril- 


t in its commencement, be fi. 
nal l to prove prgpitio >, 
reſpe&, 29, Paro he on 
ſtate, what. been ormerly 2g1; 
2 upon t. 450 7570 d 
th is countr at, th 4 che Per lis, 
decke 4 tween the Je hy French a 
rdinians,,.. War was de 1 
with Sardinia, on the 16th o 7 — 
tember, yet the parliament was, 
orogued from time to time. The 
battle of Jemappe happened be- 
' tween the order of, the council and 
the affixing the great, ſeal to the 
prorogation, ſo that it was before 
it was announced in the Gazette. 
Mr. Fox recagitulated v what he and 


— 1 


allie the, 1 


1. 


deſperate 1 For that. 0 =? rich 
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kis friends had 2 in the Lal i 
ſion to prevent tha war, and 1 
ticed the e af th 
events they had predicted. A 
then 7 7755 houſe to. 

tend to the oppre a me 
. of de poor'of ly 


well,known argument 
tice aud e co 
eace. e 


vin mn led them to nai 
common cauſe with, ug agaiuk tl 


arr 


75 ale , ſepamte-t 

r 1 8500 defence. Lil ow 

tlemen could. ay. d Tl &da 

£0 land'w 150 the commencement 

of the e alliances ere im 
bote e could. niet apes 


Pale ages, to e guealur 8 
involved the pri les, the ſecyat 


and the inde = 
— 83 


e 7 
e ity 0 urope. 
t of th e conduct eur Ae 
ſcemed to proyoke the. molt cen 
wy ndnd to, de with os 
pre ſent. war 4 aug t today 
every bole {tance rom iben 
in the preſent emergency: 7 Though 
gentlemen, had areved, ſo rea, 
ouſly for peace, they had Kh 


{ how. it was to he., tarne 
had e ve the Ate. 
racy, and eve ſtacle 0. Gali 
will vaniſh, Ahe wah 
wit all their 0 


inions, e 
eaning. of .t 7a prelent motion 
of yas, in T4 a co 


the werte felt by 
No war N he 15 be x 
cuted without injury to commerce 
but in ſuch, a wat a8. * pr 


ntlemen ought not to-think any 
hing of fuch a'trifling deprivation 
F commerce; it muſt be much 
nore endangered if the power of 
rance was not oppoſed. He was 
eady to confeſs, in reply to what 
ad been urged, that, conſidered in 
commercial view, the. proſperity 
ot the country laſt year had not 
een equal to that of former years; 
ut this preſſure aroſe from the con- 
nental war, which would have ex- 
ted whether we had entered into 
t or not, But this check was, he 
ontended, merely temporary,- and 
he nation had recovered from it; 
nd the readineſs with which ĩt had 
corered, afforded joyful hopes of 


reateſt poſſible ſucceſs was, he ſaid, 
o be expected in the war; and as 
o the alertion that, were it ended, 
e ſhould afterwards have to fight 
ith the allies, that might as well 
e laid in any war in which we had 
lances. The ſucceſs! of the war 
5 not, he ſaid, uniform; but, com- 
ring our preſent fituation with 
bat at its commencement, it was 
tghly flattering,  'The French, 
Ir, Pitt ſtated, in all their mili- 
ary proceedings, did every thing 
coercion and terror, and exhi- 
ned no reſource but extortion 
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eeping pace with prodigality. 
omparing their coſts * 2 
11 ith thoſe of the allies, any one 
1 ult be led to think that France 
10 ould much ſooner ſink under the 
= rellure of the war, He ici- 
Wa ted, he ſaid, in the general con- 
5 em for Poland, and denied that 
- was the intention of the em- 


cor or the allies to impoſe or re- 
he theantient deſpotiſm in France. 
1 for the argument of dividing 
ace, it made againſt all wars in 
much confederates were engaged. 
er did he fee how it followed, 
at becauſe the confederates were 
2 
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Iltimate ſucceſs in the war. The 


ties, conceiving 


10 


not attached to each other, we, 
who had cemented the union, ſhould 
be the: firſt to diſſolve it. He again 
vindicated the war, and -faid, that 
inſtead of its being an obje& of cen- 
ſure, it ought rather to be! oni 
dered as; matter of corigratulation,, 
that we had been able to unite in 
our cauſe ſo many powerful. ſtates. 
He muſtitherefore reprobate a mo- 
tion which had a” tendency to ſhake 
and looſen it. © 

read, in reply, aſked 
what man was ſo weak as to doubt 
the reſouroes of -Frarice, when they 
contemplated! the' efforts made by 
America? The efforts of diſciplined 
armies; however numerous, were 
impotent againſt enthuſiaſts in the 
cauſe of liberty. He adverted- to 
Mr. Pitt's-evading an anſwer, to the 


queſtion reſpecting the Pruſſian ſub- 


ſidy. Were the allies to dividg 


France, they would probably find 


ſome jacobin principles ia our con- 


ſtitution, whach required their af- 


fiance to exterminate. Facobin;/m 


was not, he ſaid, the alarm word of 


the day, and was uſed now as the 


term beretie was formerly. He 
thought nothing tended more to 


the deſtruction of liberty, than ap- 
plying the epithet of jacobin to 
every man who was a friend to amild 


government, and an advocate for 


reform. On a dixviſion of the 
houſe, 28 appeared in fayour of the 
motion, againſt it 138. E 


| . On the18thof Marchthis ſubject 
was brought forward in the houle f 
lords by the earl of Guildford. He 


conceived, he ſaid, that there was 


no prerogative of the crowu to 


which that houſe was more bound 
to attend, than that reſpecting the 
right to make peace or war. With 
this view he had called the attention 
of the houſe to the different trea- 
the houſe had a 
right to adviſe his majeſty not to 
| | enter 


n 
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enter into ſuch as might endanger 
the ſafety and tranquillity of the 
country. His lordſhip ſaid he 
Aould decline any diſcuſſion on the 
war; the points he wiſhed to eſta- 
-bliſh were, that the dbject 

engagements was to rt the 
ablurd views of other equntrics to 
conquer France; that they were 
not favourable to the real intereſts 
of this country, and that they had 
been entered into upon principles 
which. miniſters had repeatedly diſ- 
avowed, His lordſhip ſtated, that 
neutrality had been thought by 
every wiſe man the beſt pohcy we 
could follow, and as ſuch it had 
been purſued ; but all at once we 


Found ourſelves deeply involved in 


the war, and acting as principals in 
a cauſe in which we have no con- 
cern. So little had it been thought 
neceſſary for us to intermeddle, that 
the failures which took place after 
the duke of Brunſwick?s firft ma- 
nifeſto, the French getting Sayoy, 
and the capture of Mentz, had 
been conſidered by miniſters with 
perfe& indifference. The change 
which had ſince taken place mult 
ariſe from a total change of ſyſtem 
and views. 

His lordſhip referred to ſeveral 
precedents, to juſtify the inter- 
ference of parliament reſpecting 
treaties. He afterwards took a 
view of the different treaties on the 
table, dividing them into three 
claſſes ; as ſubſidiary, thoſe of a 
more general and fœderal nature; 
and laſtly, that anomalous one with 
the king of Sardinia. To the firſt 
he confeſſed he had the leaſt ob- 
jection, as they might by ſaving 
our own people, and preventing 
the neceſlity of a {landing army in 
the country, be eſſentially ſerviceable 
botli in war and peace. The trea- 
ties with Pruſſia, Auſtria, Ruſſia, 
and Spain, he placed in che ſecond 
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claſs 3 they were different both; 
their comple$tionand obje 7 
he believed each af thoſe cou 
a new and diſtin ohject. Hed 
jected ſtrongly to theſe treatiag 
binding us under every circumſum 
from making a peace. inconilay 
with their ambitions views: Ty 
treaty with the King of Si 
was arraigned by his Jordftip 
ary, terms. ſtated, thut u 
d ſtipulated to pay him 200, chf 
ann. for keeping 50,000 na 

to defend his own dominion; bel 
agreed to furniſh him with a f 
and not to make peace with Fra 
till he was reſtored to his am pb 
ſeſſions. It was notorious, thi 


Savoy and Nice had been captu 


before we took part in the contel 
and was it to be ſuppoſed thut x 


king of Sardinia, from motinsd 


ſelf-defence, would not be 


and eager to protect himſelt? 


d for every thing, al 


ceived nothing in exchange. N 


lordſhip hn impolicy in i 


tering s with theſe tag 


treaties which were not more «> 


ſurable for their contents than that 
omiſſions, particularly with re 
to the ſecurity of Holland. ® 
maintained the inutility of 
treaties in every point of view, 
peating, that the objects of 
allies were diſtinctly different; 
ended by moving, © that it n 
the opinion of the houſe, that! 
majeſty has entered into eng 
ments tending to promote the! 
tereſts of other nations, in n 
this country had no concern, 
motives of which have been cee 
edly diſavowed by his miniſters 
The competeney of the bout 
decide upon treaties was 1 
mitted by lord Hawkeſbury. 1 
reſpect, however, to thoſe tom 
the noble lord had objected, - 
neceſſity and policy of the n= 
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re ſuch, that be was certain the 
it rike the houſe, For himſelf, 
only wiſhed there were more, 


neutral power in Europe. In 
e inteſtine quarrels of France, 
deat Britain had indeed remained 
telt; but when the Low Countries 
ere invaded, when Holland was 
| imminent danger, it became ne- 
ſary to conſider, how nearly the 
anger was brought to her own 
or, eſpecially as, in the ſeizure of 
lice and Savoy, it was ſeen what 
25 to be expected from the ſuc- 
{s of the — in the field. 
is lordſhip then noticed the ſub- 
went ſteps of the French, which 
ne ſo generally been pleaded, in 
lincation of the war. In ſuch a 
tuation of affairs, he thought mi- 
iters had ated in a manner highly 
eritorious in negotiating the trea- 
He jullibe the policy of a 
reaty with Sardinia, ,which was 
e key of Italy, and the propriety 
fouarantecing that monarch in the 
curity of his whole dominions.— 
e declared himſelf a friend to the 
ſtoration of the family compact; 
nd ended by ſaying, that we had 
he deepeſt intereſt in the war wit 
y of the European powers con- 
erned in it, and that the treaties 
ere in no reſpec̃t contradictory 
s 
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o the declarations. of his majeſty"; 
unlters delivered in parliament. 
The earl of Caernarvon attri- 
uted the oppoſition made by lord 
widferd to the treaties, to his 
like of the war, and conceived 
hat be had failed in proving any of 
us politions, He juſtified all the 
reaties on the ground of the ne- 
flty of the war. In reſpect to 


benever it was the intereſt of a 
rat nation to protect a weaker 
rom oppreſſion, it is its own in- 


telly and not that of the weaker 


id ſhould rejoice if there was not .. 


ground the 


bat of Sardinia, he obſerved, that 
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nation, which is the object. A 

treaty, therefore, between an. 
e on nation might. 
he prudent and politie an both 
ſides ; and yet all the ſtipulations 
might, and indeed from their nature 
mult, be to the apparent benefit of 
the protected nation, which de- 
Ran its 3 rom ny Wha 
ueaces flowing from the benefit 
it 558 or os e . ulated 
proviſions of the treaty. Gn this 
ſeat treaty was to 


de conſidered. | He ſtated the im- 
portance of the king of Sardinia - 
to France, from the ſituation of his 
domunions ; and that all treaties 
formed. with that country equal! 
prove, that Sardinia was uneq 
to her own defence —equally prove 
her value as an ally—and equally | 
acknowledge the neceſſit fur- 
niſhing her with means of defence, 
Such was the importance of Savoy 
that by the treaty, Ius lordſhip ſaid, 
we only bound ourſelves to do what 
our honour and intereſt compelled 
vs to without ſuch an engagement. 
So far from the treaties tending to 
n N in a war 3 the 
principles, whatever they might be, 
of the allies, the 11 7 Ul 8 
them was ſtated to be a war of de- 
fence ; and there was no one ſtipu- 
lation which. pledged Great Bri- 
tain to any! of the viene, avowed or 
ſecret, which may urge the other 
contracting parties to purſue the 
war beyond the preſervation of 
their dominions, and maintain- 
ing the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. "Io | 
I Lauderdale obſerved, that 
neither of the noble lords had taken 
into conſideration, that the ſeveral 
wers with whom we had entered 
into treaty were previouſly enzag- 
ed in the Seng 2 it re 2 
very great diplomatic talents to 
perſuade one to accept of a ſub- 
4 N 
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| fidy, ind àncther of our exertions 
© by fea apd land, without any - 
Ita 0 


Is ſtipulations on our part. 
lueidate. this part of his argument, 
Bis lordſhip took a review of the 
different nature of the engagements 
into which we had entered with 
different powets, and maintained, 
that they were ſuch as could not be 


carried into effect, and were totally 


repugnant to each other in many 
eflential parts. He noticed the 
difference between the intereſt ' of 
the king of Pruſſia and that of 
this country; and condenined a 
ſyſtem” of afance tending .to dif- 
tract our commercial intereſt, and 
leſſen the produce of our manu- 
factures, by diminiſhing the num- 
ber of markets, which without ſuch 
a combination would be open to 
our commerce in the uſual of 
trade. To prove the injury one 
to commerce in the war, his lord- 
ſhip obſerved, that notwithſtandin 

the injury to trade in the Americat 
wr, yet Ong 28 that war had conhti- 
nued, application had not been made 
to government for that aſſiſtanee 
which in the preſent had been fourid 


requiſite in the firſt campaign,” He 
of the Ah 


ſpoke iti ſtrong terms el 
of treaties wich bound us to oY 
power in à different manner; and 


mentioned, that if all the allies 


were to withdraw from the cothbi- 
nation, we muſt continue, the war 
ſingly for the reſtoration of ga- 
voy, or forfeit the national faith, 
His lordſhip noticed the diſcordaney 
between the different objects and 
opinions of the confederated pow- 
ers. But ſuppoſing one common 
Intereſt ogainft France; ſuppoſing 
the allies to act in ſtrict n 
and only require indemnity for 
their loffes ; and ſuppoſe, ſtill fur- 
ther, they ſhould ſubjugate France: 
the conſequence muſt be, that this 


indemnification muſt end in the di- 


eſtabliſhment 


tion of Fraiice, ich woult h 
a ruinous event to this country, s 
verting, however, to what voll 
tnore ptobably be for ſome time i 
object of diſpute, the giving 
ponent in 233 is il 
noticed the diſcrepancy of ſets 
ment which midſt wit A thus fu; WM 
ect between the different por 
e blamed, as diſreſpectful to th 
commiſſioners at Toulon, the aſſes 
tion of a noble lord (Hawkeſbury 
that there was no treaty by which 
this —— bound to the u. 
of the eonſtitutiond 
1789, and that, it was held out he 
the purpoſe of raiſing a body d 
French to act againſt the count 
an Jordhip ridiculed the 00 o 
ere not being a power in Fru 
with whom — Ky Take peack, 
He ſaw no chance by which thi 
country might be benefited in tat 
progreſs of the war, but many by 
which it might be ſeverely iojur 
particularly one; that many of tit 
2 engaged might demand ſub 
ſidies, and perhaps fuddenly quit de 
combination if it ſuited their partill 
intereſt, ſo that we might be lefttd 
ſtand the preſſure of the contel . 
The policy of alliances, path 
cularly in che preſent inftance, 1 
ſtrongly contended for by the cat 
of Mansfield. He greatly pited 
the king of Poland, but thougit 
the alliatice with Ruſſia of ſuch in 
portance, that he ſhould be hem? 
tily glad to hear of alarge ſubbdy 
being granted to Ruſſia to ſecun 


the alliance. He thought the pit 


ſent motion tended to a momenta} 
ſecurity and a'detuſive repoſe. He 
thought there was in France 2 fd 
valent though ſilent wiſh for mona 
chy ; and that if ſupport was g'® 
to thoſe who wiſhe wee J 
regular form of government, 25 

— would take place, vba 
would tend more eftcQualy Fo 
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e reſlora ion of order than any 
vreign ſoree. The deſtruction of 
e preſent ſyſtem in France, and 
he annihilation of the jacobin fac- 
jon, muſt be accompliſhed before 
ay order could be reſtored, or any 
eurity for Europe obtained, 
The marquis of Lanſdowne cen- 
red the preſent profuſion of mi- 
ilters, at a time when econo- 
y was never more neceſſary, He 
laced the treaties in two claſſes, 
litical and ſubſidiary 3 condem- 
d the latter as | profuſe and 
ameſul; and ſaid, that nothin 

ut the torpor of the nation coul 

e enabled miniſters to place thoſe 
ho were free, and had none of the 
conveniencies to which many of 
e allies were ſubject, upon a foot- 
g with them, nay to ſubſidige and 
py taxes for thoſe whoſe blood was 
ic, and let out to hire. Hethought 
e increaſing taxes would however 
ulethe people from their lethargy, 
d that the merchants of — de 
buld not bear the conduct of mi- 
ters much longer. His lordſhip 
ted, that the King of Pruſſia had 
pied to the circles to give a Cer- 
in ſupply ſor the maintenance of 
$ troops. The diet of Ratiſbon 
cierred defending themſelves, and 
cred to riſe in a maſs: this was 
Jetted to by his majeſty as inju- 
us to agriculture, and dangerous 
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* account of the peaſants, who, 
w en once armed, might poſſibly 
— bibe new principles. Theſe ap- 


tenſions might ariſe in the minds 
vur allies, whoſe ſubjects were 
e for revolt, but could not be 
dacht to bear upon England, 
ole ſubjects venerated her con- 


werer, finding the circles 


oder! n, at length informed them, that 
wet me was negotiating with one 
y n Pal powers in the war, 


be ſhould be 
194. n to 


apolo 


mon, The miniſter from Ber- 
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releaſe them from a great part of 
what he had required. What was 
this but ſaying, that the men of 
Suabia ſhall be ſaved, and Engliſh- 


men are to be burdened and op- 


preſſed beyond bearing ? What 


could be made for laviſi- 
ing the treaſures of England in 
ſubſidizing Sardinia and Pruſſia to 
protect their own poſſeſſions ? The 
noble lord had ſaid, we were not 
fighting for the conftitution of 
1789, but had not told us for what 
the blood and treaſure of this coun- 
try were to be exhauſted. The 
marquis ſaid, we had ſomehow be · 
come a principal in the war. He 
noticed, that a whimſical fort of 
contradiction was obvious in the 
conduct of miniſters. By their 
language, we were to regard each 
other in this country with diſtruſt 
and jealouſy, for the country was 
ready to burſt into inſurrection.— 
By their conduct it would appear 
that we were perfectly ſafe, ſince 
they were daily ſending to other 
countries the whole wealth and 
ſtrength of the nation, not only 
for fighting our battles abroad, but 
all our own t „leaving the king- 
dom to defend itſelf in caſe of at- 
tack by foreign force, which had 
more than once been talked of as a 
matter to be expected. The mar- 
quis thought the motion wiſely cal- 
culated to check thoſegmproperprac- 
tices, and that ĩt contained the moſt 
important truths in every ſentence. 
All the treaties except that with... 
Ruſſia were approved by the duke 
of Leeds: all our ſtipulations in 
that treaty were, he oblerved, com- 
plied with, while hers were entirelx 
unfulfilled. On a diviſion of the 
houſe, there appeared for the mo- 
tion , againſt it 96. 2 
The melancholy ſituation of 
M. de la Fayette, which has 
long excited the commiſeration of 


every 
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every friend to humanity and free- 
dom, was introduced to the notice 


of the houſe of commons by ge- 
neral Fitzpatrick, March 17t-h.— 


The general obſerved, that the diſ- 


approbation ſhewn by the miniſter 
on a former night, when it had 
been mentioned in the houſe that 
the king of Pruſſia refuſed to libe- 
rate monſ. de la Fayette and three 
other ſtate priſoners on the ground 
that they were the priſoners of the 
allied powers, was ſufficient to 
exempt the character of the Britiſh 


nation from the odium of _ 


any ſhave in fo execrable a tranſ- 
action. He thought, however, that 
humanity, juſtice, and policy re- 
ired an interference from this 
country in behalf of this unfortu- 
nate man. The general entered 
into a very able review of the whole 
conduct of monſ. de la Fayette, the 
greater part of which has been de- 
tailed in our volumes for 179t and 
1792— his firm attachment to the 
conſtitution of 1789, which had 
been approved by this country— 
his loyalty, which was proved by 
the moſt ſignal ſerviees to the royal 
family—and his refuſal to join the 
republican party, though allured 
by every honour which could flatter 
his ambition, On this party ob- 
taining the aſcendency, what was 
his conduct? He reſolved no longer 
to head the army, though he would 
not lead it againſt his country, but 
poſted 8 advantageouſly that 
eneral Clairfait was deterred from 
attacking it. When commiſſioners 
came to remove him from the com- 
mand of the army, ſtill faithful 
to the conſtitution and monarchy 
he had ſworn to defend, he con- 
ſigned them to the civil power. He 
ſoon afterwards paſſed the frontier, 
with a determination not to join the 


enemies of his country, and this was 


the cauſe of ls dangdon and his 
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neutral ground (the biſhopric d 


monſ, la Fayette, according t0 


ſufferings, Had he, 'the genen. 
ſaid, deferted his country as a tn 
tor, and delivered the conimiſfioneg 
to the enemies of his country, be 
would now have been at libery; 
and his virtues extolled. Had be 
carried away the military cheſt, be 
would have received rewards. 0 


Liege) he wastaken priſoner, Heu 
invited by the promiſes of officen 
who were in the ſervice of Auftng 
who aſſured him of a ſaſe paſſgt 
With them be was taken priſon 
and transferred to a fortreſs bebu 
ing to the king of Pruſſia, where be 
was offered his liberty, on condition 
of joining the army of the Frend 
princes, Fhis he refuſed ; and th 
the officers of the king of Fr 
claimed him as a priſoner of ther 
maſter, not as a priſoner of m 


Whatever might-be the law of uv 


tions, the general ſaid he thougil ii 


it extremely hard to confine a malt 
in one nation for a crime committel 
againſt another nation. La Farc 
and three other gentlemen whohal 
been members of the conſtitua 
aſſembly were now confinet in fi 
andun wholeſome dungeons, withot yet 
the liberty of breathing the freſh 
more than one Hour in a day, 1 
debarred from all communica 
with each other. The general li. 
manely urged the obligation wh 
this country lay under to pro 


proclamation of the 2gth Otto 
which promiſed protection to! 
who ſhould throw off anarchy 
declare for monarchy. If ve 
fuſed to interſere, what depend 
could the royaliſts place upon 3 
promiſes? He noticed the groß 
policy ſhewn in our conduit B 
wards thoſe who had deſerted ? 
republic, and warned the bs 
againſt the propagation of an | 
nion, that this country my 
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neere in the proclamation of Octo- 
r 29th ; which muſt inevitably be 
e caſe, if we did not mark our 
iſapprobation of the impriſonment 
M. la Fayette and his compa- 
ons, who were the defenders of 
ie conſtitution of 1789. A fa- 
durable moment for negotiating 
pon this ſubje& might certainly be 
und ; as for inſtance, when ſoli- 
tations were made to his Pruſſian 
jeſty to accept a ſum of 7 or 
o,o0cl. from this country. He 
ved, that the conduct of monſ. 
Fayette in America ought to 
no bar to ſuch an interpoſi- 


have ſaved, by ſuch a ſtep, the 
e of Louis the ſixteenth, whoſe 
Mnductin the American war would 
rer have been thought of as an 
ſtacle. The general continued 
urge the policy and humanity of 
ij interference, and mentioned the 
ention of the preſident of the 
ited States to make an applica- 
dn in favour of the unhappy priſon- 
He concluded by moving for 
addreſs to his majeſty, ſtating, 
at the detention of monſ. de fo 
jette and his three friends in pri- 
by order of the king of Pruſ- 
was injurious to his majeſty and 
cauſe of his allies, and beſcech- 
| lim to intercede for their deli- 
ce in ſuch a way as he in his 
dom ſhall judge proper. 
1 tis motion was ſeconded by co- 
e Tarleton, who gallantly ex- 
ated upon the merits of a gene- 
who had once been his adverſa- 
and, to prove the attachment 
la Fayette to monarchy, 
6 an extract of a letter from 
ritten in the camp at Mau- 
ge. This letter, he flated, had, 
Ms arrival in Paris, excited 
ſt him the ranccur of the ja- 
in faction. It produced an ac- 
uon againuſt him before the af- 


on, as we ſhould have been happy 
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ſembly, which ow his arrival pro- 
nounced an unanimous acquittal and 
approbation. In his abſence jacobin 
emiſſaries corrupted his army, au 
he reſolved to flee from a country 
which he was then prevented from 
ſerving. | 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer denied that the four perſons 
mentioned in the motion ever were 
the real friends of liberty, and- 
thought their detention no infrae- 
tion of the law of nations. The 
queſtion, he ſaid, was, whether this 
country was implicated to interfere. 
from motives of juſtice, honour, 
and policy ? The interference. re- 
quired would be ſetting ourſelves up 
as guardians of the conſciences of 
foreign ſtates. This country had, 
he ſaid, no participation in the mat- 
ter, ſince monſ. la Fayette had 
been taken priſoner before we were 
a party in the war. With reſpe& 
to the gentlemen being entitled to 
the protection of this country on 
account of the proclamation at 


Toulon, that declaration was ad- 


dreſſed only to ſuch as were wil- 
ling to come as friends and ſup- 

rters of the genuine cauſe of 
iberty. This was not the caſe with * 
M. la Fayette and his friends, 
He ſhould, he ſaid, oppoſe the mo- 
tion as equally improper and unne- 
ceſſary. E 

Mr. Fox thought it was difficult 
to ſay which was the more extraor- 
dinary, that this couutry ſhould 
heſitate to interfere, or that the 
court of Berlin ſhould exerciſe ſuch 
abominable tyranny. On the pre- 
text alleged for continuing the 
treatment received by M. de la 
Fayette, that he was the priſoner 
of the allied powers, not to inter- 
fere was to be implicated in the 
odium, and to be handed down to 
poſterity as accomplices in the dia- 
bolical cruelty: of the Pruſſian ca- 

L 2 binet. 
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binet, Mr. Fox ſtated that theſe 
unfortunate priſoners were conſined 
in ſeparate apartments, ſuffered 
only to breathe the freſh-air one 
hour in a day, confined in ſubterra- 
neous caverns, in which the only 
light came from a confined and 
dreary count, where the execution 
of malefactors was the only ſpecta- 
ele. In this dreary ſituation they 
had ſtill one comfort, that of think- 
ing themſclves confined under the 
ſame roof; but this conſolation was 
put an end to by the removal of 
two of them to another priſon; and 
the requeſt of M. la Fayette to the 
king of Pruſſia, that M. Latour 


Maubourg might remain in the 


ſame prilon With him, was denied. 


As a proof that we might interfere 


in ſuch a caſe, Mr. Fox cited the 
inſtance of an application made 
from this country to the court of 
France in the caſe of capt. Aſgill. 
He did not however conceive that 
any authority was requiſite on the 
preſent occaſion, He mentioned 
that M. la Fayette was neither 
treated us a priſoner of war nor as a 
priſoner of ſtate. The king of 
Pruſſia had repeatedly declared him 
and his friends priſoners to the allied 


owers, and that he could not be 


reicaſed but by their conſent ; there 
was no way for thoſe powers to 
clear e e ſrom ſuch an im- 
putation, but by declaring their 


diſarowal of the whole procceding. 


National honour and policy required 
this, M. la Fayette, he contended, 
ſtood exactly in the ſame predica- 
ment with thoſe to whom protec- 


tion had been offered by this coun- 


try, Had he ſtaid in France and 


come forward on the proclamation 


I * 


at Toulon, could we then have re- 


; fuſed him protection? Mr. Fox 


mentioned that the treatment exp - 
rienced by mul, la Fayette and his 


tioned, in N terms, the abon 


had been members of the coal 


queen on her trial. 


friends had prevented many per- 


ſons in France from joining t 
ſtandard of royalty, Frenchng 
mult ſuppoſe, from our cond 
either that our declarations vet 
faithleſs as thoſe of the king 
Pruſſia and the prince of Sac 
bourg, or that our allies thou 
differently from us; that all th 
ſupporters of limited mona 
were to be proſcribed, and the i 
vocates of unlimited monary 
only protected. He ſhewedthey 
popularity of the old governmet 
of France—ſo much ſo, that at 
Louis the ſeventeenth was | 
claimed, the partiſans of rojah 
were with much difficulty prevaikd 
upon to lay aſide the national ca 
ade, and ſubſtitute the whitek 
the tri-coloured flag, Mr, To ns 


nabletreachery by which La bend 
had been captured. Of his cony 
ny, conſiſting of forty perſons 3 
but himſelf and three other, 


tuent aſſembly, were releaſed. 
man could, he ſaid, point out 
part of the law of nations, by wi 
the ſubjects of one independ 
nation could be made prilonen{ 
ſtate by the ſovereign of angti 
for offences committed, or ſupp 
to be committed, in their « 
country; it could only be donel 
the law of tyrants, which conde 
all principles human and aw 
Mr. Fox ſpoke in the hight? 
of M. 1s. Fayetts and his fel 


priſoners, and vindicated the ge d ord 
ral from the charge which had he na 
urged agaiuſt him, that of it 71 a 


ing the flight of the royal {amd 
and afterwards betraying the! dent v 
the teſtimony of the unfortus o the 


Mr, Burke ſtrongly oppoſed Puoted 


motion, on the ground that 


_ precedent exiſted.of ſuch a " he ſub 
ference; and that it was pn ud H 
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\we had ſorborne to interfere in 
eventing the numerous maſſacres, 
de. in France. Of theſe calamities 
e conſidered M. la Fayette as the 
rigin, and the author of all the 
Fileries that had befallen France. 
erichiculed all interference on this 
cen, and arraigned in his uſual 
30g! 142d terms the whole conduct 
f the unhappy ſufferers, 

Mr. Grey ſtrongly contended in 
our of the motion, which was fur- 
herſupportedby Mr. Thornton, Mr. 
V. Smith, Mr, Martin, Mr. Cour- 
dar, and Mr, Whitbread junior; 
{ oppoſed by Mr. Ryder, the 


olicitor general, Mr. Cocks, and 


wife, the ayes were 46, noes 153, 
motion from lord Stanhope 
rain interfering in the internal 
fairs of France, was announced 
him to the houſe of lords March 
5th, The obſervation made by a 
oble lord (Mansfield) on a former 
ppht, „that if it were poſſible to 
ngzpe any number of Frenchmen 
o excite an inſurrection in France 
zainit the convention, no expence 
jughr to be ſpared by this coun- 
J, and that it was a meaſure 
much ought to be adopted,” was 
ſidered by his lordthip as ab- 
orrent to policy, religion, and hu- 
anity, He conſidered this ſenti- 
ent 3s ſo contrary to the principles 
w cilized war, and ſo outrageous 
o all the feelings that ought to go- 
em the conduct of a people, that 
order to vindicate the honour of 
de nation it ought to be diſchimed 
J. 2 folemn parliamentary act. 

slordſhip urged that ſuch a ſenti- 
zent Was repugnant to religion, and 
o che law of nations; and in ſup- 
pt of the latter aſſertion he 
Joted a paſſage from judge Black- 
| Wa and — his opinions on 

e ſubject confirmed by thoſe of 


ud Hawkeſbury in a publication 


lr, A\J1ngton, On a diviſion of the 


loſs of our ſhips was 
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in having ſaid that “ the miſery 
of France“ under its former go- 
vernment ** was fo complete, that 
he did not think that country. worth 
preferving ;” yet, when ſhe had 
thrown off this -yoke, he deteſted 


her for that conduct which his 


former ſeutiment went immediately 
to promote. His lordſhip erpa- 
tiated on the horrors of exciting ci- 
vil commotions, and tearing aſun- 
der every bond by which ſociety is 
held together, and” on the impro- 
priety and preſumption of dictating 
a government to France, and ob- 
truding upon them a king. Much 
had been urged, his lordſhip ſaid, 
with reſpe& to religion; but he 
would read ta the houſe what reli- 
ion ſaid on the ſubject of kings. 
His lordſhip then read, 1 Samuel, 
n. viii. 11, & He ſaid the pre- 
ent war was a ſyitem of deluſion, 
and in confirmation of this opinion 
read a paſſage from his majeſty's 
ſpeech, which boaited our any 

ority at ſea, and the protection of 
our commerce. Ia oppolition to 
this he tated, that from the 1ſt 
Feb. 1793, to iſt Feb. 1794, the 
is 410; that of 
the French 326. From the latter 
period to the end of March, he 
ſaid,” this country had loſt 53 ſhips, 
and the enemy 29. Another in; 
ſtance of deluſion exiſted, he in- 
ferred, in another paſſage in his ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech, in which the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies for the preſent ex- 
igency were ſpoken of as to 'be 
provided for in ſuch a way as to 
avoid any. preſſure which would 
be ſeverely felt by the people. The 
taxes for that year could not, his 
lordſhip tlrought, anſwer ſuch a de- 
ſeription. After a variety of other 
matter in favour of a termination 
to the war und- depicting the pro- 
L 3 | bable 


3 


irregular by earl Stanhope, 
reſolution was however negatived, 
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bable injury attending its continu- 


ance, his lordſhip brought forward 
à reſolution on the ſubject under 


confideration, which, it adopted, 


lie meant to follow up with a bill 


to regulate the conduct of miniftry, 


Phe carl of Mansfield contended 


ſtrongly in favour of the words 


which had given riſe to the debate, 


and of the exertions of miniſters 
to reſtore a juſt and permauent 
government to France; and ri- 


diculed the ſpeech of the noble 


lord, He was followed by lord 


Grenville, who, in order to prevent 
the reſolution from appearing on 
the journals of the houſe, 9 
his intention to follow up the ne- 

ativing of the reſolution, of which 
be profeſſed he entertained no 
doubt, by a motion for expunging 
it from the jonrnals. The Ford 
chancellor thenleft the woolſack, and 
entreated the houſe to ſpare him the 


pain of reading the preamble to 
the reſolution ; after which he read 


from the wool-ſack the reſolution 
only. This meaſure was thought 
he 


and the motion of lord Grenville 


put and carried, 


The proceedings on this occaſion 


produced, a few days afterwards, a 


diſcuſſion on the privileges of the 
houſe of peers, which was intro- 
E by the earl of Lauderdale. 

1s lordſnip argued at large upon 
the propriety and neceſſity of ad- 
hering ſtrictly to parliamentary 
forms; aud contended that the 
ſpeaker in either houſe. hag no 
riglit to alter or mutilate any mo- 
tion. Were the contrary to be ad- 


mitted, frecdom of debate, and all 


the moſt eſſential privileges of the 


houſe, might he faid ty degrees - 


be annihilated, He ſeverely cen- 
{ured the informality which had 
taken place gn a preceding evening, 
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charged from his majeſty's 9) 


and cited ſeveral inſtances from th 
journals of parliament to proretia 
the ſpeaker had incurred the ce 
ſure of the, houſe by taking ins 
proper hberties. His fordlhip with 
much humour, ridiculed the ida 
held out upon the preſent occaſion 
that- the Nate of the houſe ha 
been taken by its looks; and endel 
a very able ſpeech, by moving 
that any motion propoſed by ay 
lord of parliament, and given to it 
ſpeaker, ought to be put in the 
given words, and the queſtion of 
content or not content decided upa 
in that form,” | 
The proceedings on the former 
evening were ſtrenuouſly vindict 
ed by ford Thurlow as perſecthy i 
order, and adopted only to avoida 
2 method of getting rid d 
the offenſive part of the noble earlh 
motion, They were further vis 
dicated by the earl of Caernarvot, 
who eontended for the diſeretionar 
ower of the houſe, A long de 
w_ enſued ; after which the que 
tion for an adjournment, which ba 
been moved by lord 'Thurlow, va 
put and carried, 
On the 3d April, lord Hawke 
4 the attention of tls 
houſe to the naval trade and com- 
merce of this kingdom, and tht 
different laws and regulations by 
which it was governed. From ti 
peculiarly politic regulations 1 
this reſpect, his lordſhip very ab) 
ſtated, that our trade was not only 
extended, but that we alſo provided 
ſuch a number of ſailors in line 
of war, as could not othetwiſe be 
collected. There were, howen 
ſome defects, for which he w# 
deſirous to propoſe A W — 3 0 
but this was not to take place ! 
the concluſion of the war, 1 
60 or 70,000 men muſt be d 


for whom lie meant to make _— 


non. The chief clauſe, of the 
dl would be to compel all Britiſh 
merchant ſhips not weng above 
one fourth of foreign ſa 

the exiſting laws, in this caſe, had 
been liable to great infringements, 
a particular cale of which was ad- 
duced by his lordſnip. Another 
clauſe would regard the coaſting 
trade, which in time of peace he 
wiſicd to be confined to Britiſh ma- 
riners only, who might more | eafily 
be obtained; and foreigners, not ſo 


ports of this country. Another clauſe 
of great importance related; his 
Jordihip ſaid, to the out- going ſhips 
with the freedom of Britiſh ports. 
By this we were enabled to Know the 
number and meaſurement of the ſhips 
belong ing to this country, and every 
circumſtance relating to them; but 


being liable to evaſion, as in the in- 
lance of a ſhip that was ſold at Sa. 


dev vannah, and had traded to different 
c. countries, under the privilege of a 
120 Britiſh veſſel, without theſe forms; 
* put being at length obſerved was 


topped in the Welt Indies; and 
ta? judges had decided, that as it 
nas vid out of England, it could 
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ilors; for 


cally be made acquainted with the 


the law at preſent was defeCtive in 
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not male the proper entry in the 
regiſter, When the matter was 
brought before the privy council, 
lord Camden bad given it as his 
opinion, that the intention of the 
laws. in that caſe was, that eve 

ſhip, having freedom of the Britt 

ports; if ſold abroad, ſhould re- 
turn to England to be enregiſtered. 
— This he meant to eſtabliſh, to 
prevent ſhips no longer belonging 
to this country enjoying the privy 


lege of our free ports. His lord- 


ſnip next gave an account of the 
actual ſtate of the ſhipping - of 
Great Britain, by which it ap- 
peared that, there were 16,079 
ſhips, meaſuring more than one 
million of tons, and employing 


above 118,000 ſailors, belonging to 


Great Britain, of which +2,000 
ſhips. employed 107,000 mariners 
belonging to England alone, Liver- 
pool alone had, he ſaid, in the 0 
war fitted out privateers, of whicl 
the tonnage and ſailors. exceed- 
ed the force ſent out by queen 
Elizabeth againſt the Spaniſh ar- 
mada. He Rated the annual car- 
goes wich had been ſent out at 
different epochs *; and ended his 
ſpeech by moving for the firſt 
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reading of the bill, which paſſed, He entered into +a review of i 

+ the” houſe. © conduct of the allies. Tbe erypny 

Papers relative to the laſt eam- had remained inactive. The king Cie 

paign having been previouſly moved of Pruſſia, though the firſt to eng 

or by Mr. Grey and major Mait- upon the war, and that upon 

land, and refuſed by the chancellor plea of puniſhing the impious i 

of the exchequer, the major, on ſailants of the rights of kings, wa 

the 10th of April, entered upon a the firſt to recede from it, which 

review of the laſt campaign. The pretty unequivocally expreſſed by 

meaſures, he ſaid, to which he feelings upon the ſucceſs of ths 

ſhould principally direct the atten- campaign. Thoſe of the empem 

ion of the houſe were the affair of might be inferred from his ſeei 

Dunkirk, the capture and ſubſe- the neceſſity of his fubjects riſngw WP bee 

uent proceedings at Toulon, and a maſs, and that not with a view 

the expedition under the earl of offenſive operations againſt Fran 

Moira. There-was now, he con- but to protect themſelves from u 

tended, more difficulty in * enemy they had | before deſpiſed 

ing the bleffings of peace than at What, he aſked, were the fecling 

the commencement of the cam- of people here? They talked of u 

paign; and to form an opinion upon invaſion, and found, it necellay 

this point, we need only look at to have an army of Frenchmen i 

the change wrought in the minds Britiſn pay. In whatever wa kad 

of our enemies and our allies. Con- . urged on occaſion of the preſet 

trary to what had then been he war, the major drew a ſtrong p# 

caſe, the French were conſtantly rallel between that and the argv 

the firſt to attack; they no longer ments uſed inthe war with Ameri cont 

regarded the allies as invincible, and While the plan was obſerved i 

the allies no longer thought them keeping the army united, whid 

an enemy to be deſpiſed. The laſt was adopted by the allied power 

campaign had, he ſaid, been fa- their arms were, he ſaid, crownel 

vourable to the French; they had with ſucceſs. After the reductia 

indeed loſt Belgium, but ſuppreſ- of Valenciennes this plan hat 

fing the rebellion of La Vendle was been laid aſide, as he'concenh 

of much more importance to them, principally from the direQb 

as all their dangers aroſe from in- of the Britiſh cabinet, as that 

| ternal diſturbance. The major alone was to be benefited by tit 

took a view of the ſituation of the capture of Dunkirk. The ſole hop 

allies, to prove that their ſtrength of ſucceſs from a detached forte 

was on the decline, and, from the muſt, he ſaid, ariſe from the promp 
taking of Valenciennes, no one titude of execution and the ab 


ſucceſs had attended their arms. to act: but neither of theſe attendel 
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&elapſedfromthe taking of Va- the words of the earl in the other 


plied at the proper time with a a hope of ſucceſs from it. He 
gle gun for the attack, or à ſingle took a view of the manner in 
d. boat to cover it. To the which the campaign was commen- 
ter general. of the — ced, argued the little probabi- 
to miniftry the failure o 

erpriſe muſt be attributed. ) | aſe 
the capture and evacuation of to inquire into the cauſes which led 


| been a degree of folly, imbeci- duke of York at Duakirk ; and to. 


ad, he ſaid, been varionfly re- general Dundas and lord Hood.“ F 


ſent purpoſes of miniſters ;'we cated the conduct of miniſters, 2 

dence of the inhabitants in the exertions made by them in the pre- 
h of this country, nor from the ſent war. He took a yiew of the 
kade by lord Hood, but by different military tranſactions in the 
uu, when the fall of the Giron- campaign, to prove the credit chat 
lad ſpread diſaffection and re- was due to the valour of the Bri- 
throughout the republic; and tiſh troops, and the wiſdom of 
contended that government had Britiſh counſels. The hon. gentle- 
teaof taking poſſeſſion of Tou- man juſtified the meaſure of \en- 
hen lord Hood was firlt ſent deavouring to take Dunkirk) as a 
d the Mediterranean. The in- place of great importance to us, 
vitants of Toulon, he ſaid, ſti- and aſcribed the failure of the ex- 
ted with lord Hood for the pedition ſolely to the extraordinary| 
utution of 1589, which, as ſoon efforts of the French. Mr. Jen- 


edy he obtained the power, he re- kinſon ſtated a variety of facts to 
of d to fulfil; The declaration prove that there was no ground 

that de by lord Hood was more in- for an imputation of a breach of 

the us to the cauſe than the re- faith on the part of the Britiſh na- 

opt t rom Dunkirk, or the over- tion, with reſpect to the acceptance 
oree w of Wurmſer. There ne- of any particular conſtitution 3; or 

2 could have been any rea- that the people of Toulon, in men- 

1 


üble hopes that Toulon was te- tionin the conſtitution of 1789, 
4 army we had there. could ae view that accepted in 
4 ay x not other troops ſent to 1791. He denied that the object 
ben it was found untenable, bliſh any particular goverament in 
zor an evacuation at once de- France; it was to put a period to 
_ upon, and the' fleet ſent that GE which menaced Eu- 
f x lave the unhappy inhabi- rope. Not a fingle perſon was, 
wh the fury of thoſe whom he ſaid, left in Toulon who. choſe 
*t mortally offended ? With to come away, and the means of 
to the expedition under the eſcape were furniſhed to all. — 
Ie pe 


| Sos a 7 1 : 11120 , 1 2 * B Mat, - | This ** 
attack upon Dunkirk 3 earl of Moira, the major qu oled 
ſciennes to the attack upon Dun. houfe, to prove that this W. ay a ro- ; 
k: the duke of York was not ject to amuſe the country, withoitt 


„ 
: 


that lity of ſucceſs, and ended by mor- 
. for ** a cothmittee of the honle 


lon, the major aſſerted there to the failure of the army under the 


, and treachery, unexampled in inquire into the cauſes Which led to 
Britiſh nation. Our obtaining the evacuation of Toulon under 


ſented, according as it ſuited wy Mr. Jenkinſon ſtrongly vindt. 
hac 15 
ver obtained it neither from the ſpoke in high tertus of the unuſual _ 


e conqueſt of Toulon? or of the preſent war was to eſta- 


_ — 
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reſpec to the carl of Moira and the 
legende in La Vendée, it was not 
in the power of this goyernment to 
alliſt chem, till, by their comin 
down to the ſea-coaſt, they afford 
an opportunity of effecting a junc- 
tion with them, After diſcuſſing 
the circumſtances of the campaign, 
Mr. Jenkinſon proceeded to con- 
fider the circumſtances upon which 
it was founded, and laid it down as a 
principle, that no ſecurity could be 
obtained for this country without 
the deſtruction of the jacobin elub. 


A very general ſpirit of inſurrec- 


tion prevailed, he ſaid, in France; 
and if the jacobin ſyſtem was de- 
ſtroyed in Paris, the ſyſtem of anar- 
chy would be at an end in that 
country. The beſt means of de- 
ſtroying the ſyſtem of jacobiniſm 
was, he ſaid, to force our way to 
Paris, and he thought marching 
there was attainable and praQticable, 

e was pleaſed even to recommend 
the route, which was through the Low 
Countries, by which we could gain 
ſtrong halds, &c. &c. &c. During 
the preſent ſyſtem in France, the 
enemy had only one advantage of 
us, the power of bringing a ſupe- 
rior force to any one place; but, on 
the contrary, we excelled them not 
only in military diſcipline, but in 
the ſuperior force of our cavalry. 
In the latter part of the laſt cam- 
pa'gn the combined powers were 
o ſituated that their cavalry was of 
little advantage; but, from having 
obtained ſack ſtrong holds, we 
ſrould new derive the fulleſt benefit 
from our cavalry; From the events 
of the laſt campaign, he augured 
the moſt fignal ſucceſs in that to 
come. 6 

Lord Mulgrave ſtrongly vindi- 
eated thoſe proceedings at Toulon 
of which he was a witneſs. 
He was followed by fir James 
Murray, who repreſented. the im- 
; E. 
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world that we had not fak%® 


menſe force of the French u 


fole cauſe of the loſs of Du K x 
and vindicated the board « ; wh 
nance from the charge of neg " 
Nothing was, he ſaid, loſt on of 
occaſion but a. few cannon; 4 
ſtores, and the retreat was 0 F 
and afforded to part of Flay * 
relief from their uneaſineſs aui * 
may. The number of can * 
he ſtated to be 38. The ag * 
with which the military ſtora 10 
been ſent out was attelted by . 
Sargent. | 1 1 h 
Mr. Jekyll ſaid, he did not a 4 
der the motion as relating toy mM 
rticular - perſon, as appeard b 
— been thought by a nodlek A 
and an hon. haronet z it was 4 
an inquiry which he: muſt fra P 
confefſs would, he believed, « L 
minate miniſters. A long & ry 
took place on this occalion ore: 
which the motion was 2 * 
col. Macleod and Mr, Courted s 
and oppoſed by Mr. Canning a7 
fir William Young, and in nil 
courſe of which much extras o 
matter was admitted. P 
Mr. Fox ſaid, that the ew am 
tion of Toulon was acknowiey "F 
as a misfortune, which was vy 
ſelf a ſufficient ground of qu * 
but had never been urged & f 
ground of cenſure; unleſs in Tm 
ry ſhould prove there had hn eu 
miſconduct. It had been {ad de 
that the misfortune might ed 
been avoided if the allies had ten 
niſhed the expected aid, or ft ert 
ſuccours ordered by miniſten a 
arrived. This rendered ind it p 
roper. Rumours had błen c t 1 
fate as to the negligenct * 
conduct of the allies while we es y 
poſſeſſion of Toulon, . i abl 
another reaſon for inquiry. 1 tit 
were the caſe, national hone its 
manded that we ſtiould ihe” the 
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own fault, It was alſo mate- 
to know whether the emperor, 
whom ſo much depended in the 
, had failed in his engagements ? 
erting to what had been ſaid of 
mode of conquering France, 
Fox thought a more melancho- 
proſpect could not- well be pre- 
ted; and gentlemen, who at 
ſent believed that Paris muſt be 
en before we looked for peabe, 
d go home with leſs ſanguine 
pes of a ſpeedy eoneluſion to the 
r than they had hitherto enter- 


Fon the tardineſs with whith 


zced, the chancellor of the ex- 
ver inferred that miniſters had 
e to apprehend from the mo- 
n. The inconveniencies of in- 
i during war were, he faid, 
great, that they ought never to 
lazarded, except when the fai- 
es were of ſuch magnitude as 
argue incapacity - on the part of 
liſters, or to occafton ſuch diſ- 
t of ultimate ſucceſs as to pro- 
e a change of ſyſtem. The 
Jures at Toulon and Dunkirk 
re far from amounting to this. 
[tated the exertions which had 
1 made to ſave both theſe places, 


4 poke of the inhabitants of 
* alan who had ſuffered on our 
10 cuation of that place, as perſons 


0 choſe to ſtay, and who vainly 
ed to preſerve their lives by a 
tended attachment to the exiſting 
ernment of France. Thoſe who 


od Pugned us; he ſaid, for leavin 

den it place, ſhould at leaſt recolleck 

or K N we Lad given ſuch an effec- 

5 a blow to the French navy, that 
o clapſe before they would 

if de to recover their loſſes as a 

ou! "Unc power. On a view of the India, and 
* s0fthe campaign, he contended 

eb 


— 
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preſent diſcuſſion had been in- 


ueglory due to the Britiſh ud» ral view: 


_— „ * 


of 


cils and Britiſh arms. Whoever, he 
ſaid, imagined that theallies did not 
co-operateagainſtDunkirk weremiſ- 
informed; and nothing could be fe 


unwiſe as to inſtitate an inquiry in- 


to their conduct at a time when ſe 
much depended upon their cotdialh 
ty and good will, 

Major Maitland aſcribed the de- 
lay of his motion to particular and 
urgent buſineſs. Not to diſpute the 
boaſted ſucceſſes; he defired gentle- 


men to look at the ſituation of the 


allies ; the king of Pruſſia's ſeceſ- 
ſion, the duke of Brunſwick's re- 
ſignation, general Wurmſcr's retires 
ment, priace Cobourg ſuperſeded, 
the emperor in ſelf- armed prepa- 
ration, and the officers at va- 
riance. On a diviſion of the houſe 
2 for the motion, againſt it 
1 . 1 a * 
On the àth of April Mr. Dunday 
brought forward his ſtatement᷑ of 
the finances of Indiu j previous to 


the opening of which, in reply 1 

the cobviveaf genend bald, he af 
ſured the houſe that regulations 
would ſoon be adopted for reliev- 


ing the officers on the Bengal eſta- 


blſhment, Mr. Dundas faid it was 
his intention at preſent to purſue 
the ſame mode, reſpecting the ſtate · 
ment of the affaits in India, that he 
purſued laſt year, but without dwell- 
ing ſo minutely on each particu- 
lar article. He admitted that the 
amount of the ſales in a year of 
war were not equal to thoſe in a 


year of peace; but ſail}, that the te- 


ſources of the company Were _ 
adequate to all the demands hic 
he had calculated they would an- 
ſwer. Mr. Dundas then ſtated the 
eſtimate taken on averages of the 
three years previous to the war 16 
s the laſt three years, 
of which the following is the gene 
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; - GrxzraL Vauw.: ET ne! 
2 LIES * L. Sterk. 
Actual revenues of 1792-3 at Ben- * 
gal, per No. 3, curt. rupees 5,5 2, 50, 339 626,934 


Madras, per No. 6, pag. 61, 90,75 25,470, 310 
Bombay, per eſtimate, No. 7, s. 21,5 3,922 ' 242,316 


Charges at Bengal et. 18. 2,9560, 684 \ £: 2,05 6,068 
Madras _- pag. 4%09,163  . * 1,963,665 
Bombay, eſtimated rs. 60, 58,395 * 681,569 


— 


— 


Supplies frem Bengal to Bencoolen, Pi- 
nang, Andaman Iſlands, and St. He- 
lena :£ - A 7+41y844 
The intereſt upon the debts at Bengal, 
per No. 18, paid in the year | 
72 | Ct. rup. 44,8 5, 0% ũ 448,550 
At Madras, No. 19, pag. 2,00, 434 582,573 
At Bombay, as ſtated in the account laid | 
before the houſe: laſt year, no ac- 
tual ſtatement having been received 


Total intereſt to be deducted © - 
To this adding the amount received from 
the ſale of import goods and per certi- | 
ficate, per No. 15, et. s. 48,99,387 


be total ſum applicable to the purchaſe 
of inveſtment, payment of commercial, 


charges, &c. is > 
Dzprs., 
The debts in India by laſt year's ſtatements, M 
amounted to c. rs. 9,08, 45, 508 


By account, No. 16, the amount is - 7,85,74,049 


Decreaſe of debts in India © 1,22,71,459 


| -Remitted home by account 


N. 17 . 3458,82 

Bills drawn fince dates of ac- a IL Ben e 

counts, by No. 16 - 31,36, 86 % — 
S 8 2 


Deduct 
ts actually paid in India, beſides what 
transferred home, Co 18. 


ment 
| preſent 9 a A. 


) 
account | 
preſent account, No. 16 - - 


Decreaſe of annual 3 


* 


Aid 


ue of caſh, bills, goods, and debts ow- 
ing to the 3 ſtated laſt year at 
ks, ditto, by No. 21 _ = 


Increaſed value of aſſets 
he dell of debts there, as before 
—_ - a 


ding decreaſe of debts in increaſe of af. 
nb the * in India appear better by 


dance in favour of the company laſt 


Ar Hom i 


goods was taken alt 2h 
ctual ſale amount = — 


mated 8 
tual amount 


Vilerence between elite aud actual 


bts bearing n by laſt N s * 5 


Decreaſe of debt bearing intereſt 


"nal amount of intereſt by laſt year's 1 


year - . — 
Vito this year, No. 24 - . 


Hin in China and St, Helena 


0 an average eſtimate -laid before the 
houſe laſt year, the amount of fales of 


Leſs than eſtimated 
harges and profit on pw trade. eſti. 


1 Ef ns 
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m7: 
65.95.47 659,548 
56,7 5,982 567,398 
6,93,39,432 6,933,943 
6,32,23,287 0,322,329 
61,16,145 611,614 
59,22,097 592,210 
51,78,256 $17,826 
7.483.841 74,84 
1,61,67,983 7,616,798 
8,73,37911 8,733,791 
1,11,69,928 1,116,993 
1,22,71,459. 1,227,146 
2,341414387 2,344,139 
2 
eee 
3 


L. Sterl. 


4,988,300 
| 4.887, 27 


101,173 


25,840 
——— 


75.333 
Actual 


| 
I 
| 
| 


— 
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Actual amount received for goods i in the 
year 

The company heving been obliged to give 
more credit than uſual by 497,069 over 
the 3ſt of March © | 


India debt paid off in the your — 


Bond debt ditto a 
Dabts pail off 


Amount to be received for goods ſold in 


preſent year eſtimated at 
India debt eſtimated to be * in this 


car 


Total of India debt — and to be paid 


in two years 

Laſt year's a& direQs only 500,000l. 4 
year to be paid. 

Wore India debt pad than ordered by the 


Mae goods ſold not ot N for than ex- 
pected 5 . 


More paid and leſs received 


Debts at home, including transferred 
debt according to laſt year's account, 


excluſive of capital ſtock - 
Amount of ditto at preſent - 
Decreaſe of debts 


After paying 250,000l. to government, 


and including 250,000], among the 
debts. 


AssETS AT Home. 


The aſſets at home making the account ex- 
actly ſimilar to the ſecond part of No, 
amounted laſt year to — 
By 15 . 23 the amount is 7. 


Increaſed value of effects at home - 


Add. decreaſe of debts to increaſe of aſſets 
— the affairs at home appear better by 


GENERAL ComparATive VIEW, 0 


Debts leſs, and affects more in India than 
in laſt year's accounts - 


* 


- | 99229113 


4,389 96 


— 


1,008,6y t to 
1.028, cap1! 
— id Ct 
2,037,113 ing 
i 554265! t in 


972,12 


— _—_ 


1,980,763 


ſalt 
497459 BR © 
— 1 


1,4780 


7,604,619 
7,000, 500 


— — 


598,19 . 


— 
659,66) 


p——_ 


1,257,198 


2,344139 
Debus 


tto at home 5 


capital 


ing their ſtock accounts 


ſets - | 


ce of the revenue of Bengal was 
during the three laſt years, was 
ring to a reduction of the duty 
alt, The revenues of Madras 
puld, he ſaid, in future be equal 
ts expenditure ; thoſe of Bom- 
Ir, from the inaccuracy of the 
npany's ſervants there, he was 
able to late, but had eſtimated 
e rerenue for 1194, 100,000. 
than he was fore it would pro- 
ice, He did not, he faid, mean 
ate the balance as likely to be 
manent ; but he could ſay with 
pnicence, that there would be a 
rmanent balance of more than two 
lors, applicable to the purchaſe 
nreltment and the liquidation of 
dt, He {tated the proſperous ſi- 
nuon in which our Eaft Indian 
lehons were; we had annihi- 
ted the only European power on 


| 


17 e cominent of India that could 
$40 aus, we had humbled the only 
* nic power that could diſtreſs us. 
60 e mentioned the confidence of 


ennie powers as a ſource of ſe- 
wy, and the advantages ariſing 
India from a permanent ſecurity 
t the poſſeſſion of land on a certain 
Pure, The quantity of circulat- 
5 Pecie had, he ſaid, alſo been in- 
ach in different ways. The re- 
Urdu of the courts of juſtice by 
Cormrallis was à great addition 
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Brought forward 
bts in China and St. Helena, per No, 24 


t towards this there was raifed by new 
d cargoes arrived from India ſince, 


t improvement in the company's affairs 
by reduction of debts and increaſe 


The reaſon why the average pro- | 


% 


173 
2341739 
5 


1 3,870, 857 


— — 


2 2, 00, 00 3 
mak - | 
- 207, 108 


2, 207, 1o6 
— — — 


of aſ- 
es | I 669.749 
to the happineſs, and conſequently 
to the population of the cauntry. 
The reduction of intereſt, and the 
acquiſition of territory on the Ma- 
labar coaſt, were the means and the 
proofs of proſperity. | 
The eſtimates abroad, Mr. Dun- 
das ſaid, had been exceeded by the 
actual produce, and the ſakes at 
home had failed to the amount of 


878,87 zl. owing to the ſtate of 


commercial credit, and the quantity 
of goods for ſale being leſs than ex- 
peed ; but the diſtreſs of commer- 
cial credit being removed, an ad- 
ditional quantity of goods would be 
called for to make up the deficiency 
of laſt year. With all the addition- 
al charges from the war, and the 
deficit of ſales, the company had 
been able to y off more than 
323 of ther debt at home. 
r. Dundas augured very confi- 
dently upon the increaſing proſpe- 
rity of the company, He faid it 
might be aſked, why then apply to 
the public for relief ? Why borrow 
money? This, he ſaid, the company 
did not aſk ; they only aſked leave to 
increaſe their own capital, an indul- 
gence to which they were fully en- 
titled. In order to this he moved 
for leave to bring in a bill, enablin 
the company to continue their 
bonded debt at two millions, and 
to iſſue new bonds for one million 
more 3 
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more; which was agreed to with- 
out a, diviſion. Ew 
On the Sth of April Mr. Harri- 
ſon brought forward a motion re- 
ſpecting ſinecure places and pen- 
Lond. He did not, he ſaid, deſire to 
deprive gentlemen of the rewards 
due to their preſent or former ſer- 
vices, but thought thoſe who had 
neither of theſe claims ought, in 
the preſent exigencies of this coun- 
try, to contribute largely. Sinecure 
places and penſions were, he thought, 
fair objects of reſource, at a time 
when every reſource which the 
country could procure appeared ne- 
ceſſary. He thought at ſuch a time 
there was a peculiar propriety in the 


ſervants of the crown, who enjoyed 


large emoluments, giving an exam- 
ple of promptitudeto ſerve the ſtate; 
It would make the poor more cheer- 
fully bear their burden; it would 
ſhew them they were in earneſt 
when they talked of the calamity of 
the war, und be a ſure proof of their 
willingneſs to put an end to it. It 
would be a means of ſhortening the 
preſent calamitous war, and enable 
government to make more ſtre- 
nuous efforts in the conteſt, This 


dill was, he ſaid, not intended to 


touch any penſion below 200l. per 
annum. Out of the net produce of 
an efficient place amounting to 
400l. a year, he propoſed one- 
fourth ſhould be appropriated to 
the public ſervice. Out of fine- 
cure places and penſions of 4ool a 
year and upwards, he propoſed to 


appropriate to the public one-half, 


and the whole of any ſinecure place 
held by a perſon who had another, 
and an efficient place under govern- 


ment. Of theſe, however, he ex- 


cepted the judges, the ſpeakers of 
both houſes of parliament, ambaſ- 
ſadors, and officers of the army and 
navy, He quoted as a precedent 
the motion of admiral Ruſſel in 


1691, for relinquiſhing a part | 


every ſalary, in which the houſeh 


then been willing to concur, WAS: o. 


was averſe, he ſaid, to mention: olut 


thing relative to another kinga «ſl; 
but he deſired gentlemen to m y, 
le, that it was the luxury, adi ſer 
ſiſtance to reform in the higher m : 
ders, which , produced all the ni mea: 
ries of France; He concluded} „t 
moving for a bill to appropn ter 
certain parts of ſalaries, &c, tots r * 
uſe of the public during the ou $ W 
nuance of the war, and alſo to ami wil 
priate part of the emoluments dt prof 
ficient places, fo that they ſhall tal: 
amount to more than a ſpec man 
ſum. dund 

A debate enſued, in which t go 
favourers of the motion mentione th 
as an inducement for its adapt uk 


the great diſtreſs of the poor, ja 


ticularly in the city of Norwadf m | 
where the poor rates, which ben une 
the war were goool. a year, ie „ t 
now increaſed to 21, oool. Thea nen. 
which had lately been made WP 
voluntary ſubſcriptions, andthe pn ) 
riety of the miniſter ſurrende mu 
his ſinecure, were alſo hinted u. 
this it was replied, that the Nom 
manufacturers had ſuffered from * 
edict of the empreſs of Ruſſia, k aur 
bidding the manufactures of N 
wich, and not from the war; . 7 
the miniſter fully deſerved all heb ut 
got; that the motion was uſa © 
and contrary to the wiſhes of a gu 
majority of the people; and that , 
was calculated to confirm the k a 
tious opinion, that a greater ſy 
was paid by the people ior the | | 
vernment than it was worth. , 11 
Mr. Burke treated the mo E 
as a jeſt, and conſidered tbe fn | 
poſition as a flagrant invaſion di | 
rights and properties of os i 
rights which were as fa 


that of any landed property: 


( Str 
compared the preſent mein to 
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de which had occaſioned the 
+ of France. He conſidered the 
oluments of 2 as 33 
cſſary for the ſupport of its dig- 
Ys * thought the ſalaries of 
ſerrants of the crown were far 
m adcquate to their ſervices, As 
meaſure of reſource it was, he 
, trifling and inadequate z as a 
ter of policy, miſtaken If the 
r were only to be relieved in 
; way, then let them ſubmit te 
will of God, He noticed the 
propriety of conſidering the acei- 
tal and lluctuating circumſtances 
manufactures and commerce as a 
dund of imputat ion on the execu- 


the means whereby diſtreſſed 


e them money would be to make 
m idle; if they chaneed by miſ- 
une to fall into poverty or diſ- 
ſs, their ſole relief mult be from 
wen; In anſwer fo a farcaſm 
ich had been made in the courſe 
debate on the means by which 
miniſter had come into-power, 
thought that had nothing to do 
a the ſubje& z that it was the 
ular province of the crown to 


rewards to the merit of its ſer- 
ts, and he was aſtoniſhed the 
Ile ſhould be called upon to in- 
rein a matter not within the 
de of their ordina & functions. 


7 r. Sheridan profeſſed the uts 


Glivered; and adverted to Mr, 
K's having himſelf bratided the 
le in ꝓhich the miniſter had at - 
ed his preſent powerz and to his 
brated hill which limited the ci- 
it, and reſtricted the amount of 
ies, Kc. The miniſter had, he 
„ limited the ſalaries of the 
ord of the treaſury, &c. and 
(ure OE fre ched upon the aſſerted 


* the crown, He aſked whe- 
794. 


1 


goverument. Money, he ſaid, was 


nulacturers were to be relieved; to 


alure ard diſtribute the portion. 


altoniſhment at the ſentiments 
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ther the hon. gentleman meant tg 
aſſert that the crown poſſeſſed the 
ſole right of judging what rewards 
were to be beſtowed upon the publio 
ſervants? If he did, he would aſk 
who was obliged to pay thoſe re- 
wards ? The money belonged to 
the public; they were the ſervants 
of the public; and even parliament 
were the ſervants of the people. To 
ſay that the ſalaries of miniſters, 
&c, were only limitable by his ma- 
jetty, was an unconſtitutional and 
dangerous declaration. The hons 
| had aſſerted the propo- 
ition would embarraſs government 
and the country; but in the Ameri- 
can war he had ſtated ſinecuresy 
&c. as the origin of all the cala- 
mities of the country, The leading 
feature of his bill was to ſhew the 
evils attendant  tipon enormous 
places, and to induce a. reform. 
He contended that the favin 
would be much greater under the 
reſent bill than under that of Mr. 
Burke, Obſerving a member wri- 
ting (Mr, Roſe), he claimed his aſ- 


ſiſtanee in calculating the amount. 


He reprobated the cuſtom of af- 
ecing to contemn every attempt 
af amendment, If every thing we 


held dear was really at ftake, it 


was not ſurely prepoſterous to c 
upon thoſe who gained the moſt by 


the preſent ſyſtem, to give up a part 


for the preſervation of the remain- 
der. The French, inſtead of cons 


ceiving our reſourees exhauſted by 
this meaſure, would only ſee great. 


er cauſe to dread us when they ſaw 


corruption cutting up by the roots. 
If it was neceſſary to our exiſtence . 
to conquer the French, we muſt. 
beat them at their 6wn weapons. It. 
had been ſlated in a former debate, 
that propetty in France to the . 
amount of 40d. a year was effec- 
2 he wiſhed mi- 


tive only to 1420 
niſters, &c. hol 
M 


* 


ing places to adopt 
this 
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this rtion, which at-four years fact only a continuation of 
reheat; would produce no inconſi- Burke's. 
rable income. Mr. Sheridan Mr. Roſe called the attentim 
mentioned, that if the teller of the the houſe to Mr. Burke's 
exchequer (marquis of Bucking- which exprefsly required com 
ham) were to * up Scool. a fation for thoſe who were agyti 
year, it would make vp the ſum of by it. He never had, he ſaid, of 
32,000]. The ranger of the park tioned the diſcretionary pouet 
(lord Grenville) might alſo apply the houſe to direct the m 
400ol. the amount of his place, ment of the ſums voted to 
which he affected not to make uſe king for the ſupport of bs f 
of, but which was in fact no ſaving nifters.” He Rated the far 
to the public. The other ſecreta- that had already taken jb 
ry of ſtate, out of his multiplied Under the notion of an een 
places, might give up at leaſt one cal reform in 1782, and a 
of his places to ſome patriotic pur- quent inquiry by the treaſury, 
ſe. A part of the profits of an offices had been aboliſhed ; and 
on. gentleman (Mr. Roſe) exp#t expences reduced from 17 
at calculation, might alſo be added, to 60,0001. The falaries of 
of whofe places he had juſt had a exchequer office had been min 
liſt put into his hand which being from 45,000l. to 17,800, 
deſired to read, he enumerated offices of the anditors of the in 
clerk of the parliament, maſter of were brogght down from 440 
the pleas, ſurveyor of the green to 7Joools, The penflon lift, f 
wax, ſecretary to the treaſury, &e. 1783, was reduced above 48,0 
SE EBinecures in the cuſtoms to 
The houſe had, he ſaid, been ae - amount of 130, and the ext 
cuſtomed to hear of the reduction of which was 10,6801, had k 
of the national debt, but it was a ſuppreſſed during the ſame pe 
dream which never could be rea- In the exciſe there was a fanny 
lized. For, were peace eflabliſhed 12,0001, Contracts, commit 
immediately, our naval, military, loans, and lotteries, were no 
and civil eſtabliſiments would be faid, put under ſuch regulation 
higher than ever. Nothing was, prevented any poſſible compi ee 
he ſaid, to he looked to, but that Mr. Fox ſaid he differed fron! 
the plea of neceflity would be hon. mover reſpecting 1M 
brought in from time to time to places for livfs, If a plc 
uſtify the repetition of new loans. once beſtowed, it ſhould be helf 
What proſpect was there of the re- ered. If the giver poſſeſſed ax 
Auction of our debt, when, in a right to beftow, the prop 
ten years. peace, the miniſter had ſhould be held as immoveable # lt 
not been able to arrive at the peace other. He vindicated: tht 
eſtabliſhment which had been ſet- priety of the bill, on the h 
tled by a committee of the houſe? that miniſters having gove on 
Thoſe gentlemen who were alarmed the legal road in order to ſupp 
- with the novelty of the preſent mo- the war, and juſtified ther © 
tion, he begged to remember, that in fo on the principle that it aum 
February 1753 the preſent chancel. the people, it was highly erpan 
for of the exchequer moved for leave to call upon thoſe for ad ® 
to bring in a bill, which was it buſineſs N peeulindly was to 
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real. Juſtice demanded that mo- 
hould be levied in proportion to 
\cansandtotheextraordinaryad- 
agederived from office. As to the 
ed reformation in the treaſury, 


\ a reform were founded on 
ciples not ſo much of economy 
o influence. He defired the 
e to compare however the in- 
ce then and the influence now, 
icularly in Ireland and India. 
flouriſhing {tate of the coun- 
was not, he thought, much 
m by the additional taxes this 


aſed, and the land fallen in va- 
in this ſituation of affairs he 
icht every thing ſhould be done 
"HF the burden from the 
dle, r 

e chancellor of the exche- 
ridiculed the idea contained in 
preceding ſpeech, which, he 
amounted to this, that he 
Id balance the impropriety of 
tary contributions in the firſt 
ce by compelling eontribu- 
in the ſecond, He charged 
pentlemen on the other ſide of 
ouſe with the inconſiſtency of 
dating voluntary fabſcriptions 
gal and compulſory, and then 
ling this bill in aid of that 
ure, If the aim of the, pre- 
motion was a diminution of 
Mlluence of the crown, it muſt 


v the matter ſhould be ſyſte- 

and permanent, and ſhould 
. reform, when it meant 

emporary ſupply, It held 
e laid, falſe — and 
to mark out with an excluſive 
ody of men who merited a 
Mereut diſtinction. Was 
duntry, inſtead of a flouriſh- 
v deſperate ſituation, the 
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advantages to be hoped from 


to the amount of goo,oool, pa 
Imerce was diminiſhed, manu- 
res decayed, the poor's rate 


hort of that end; to effect 


and fifty 


179 
houſe would not, he thought, recur 
to a meaſure like the preſent, which 
could neither heal breaches nor at- 
ford conſolation. From a review 
of the ſtate of the country, he con- 


tended that the nation had the 
fulleſt cauſe for exultation. On 


a diviſion there appeared for the 


motion 50, againſt it 119. 
In the courſe of this debate, Mr. 
Roſe ſtated; that meaſures were in 
agitation for letting the crown lands 
at a value greatly increaſed. A. 
bill for this . was aecording- 
ly me into the houſe, and 
ed. 
On Monday the 28th of April 
Mr. Dundas delivered a meſſage 
from his majeſty, importing that 
he had ordered to be laid before 
the houſe a copy of a treaty with 
the ſtates general and the king of 
Pruſſia, and a convention between 
them and the ſtates general, for the 
purpoſe of carrying on the war, 
relying on the ſupport of his faith- 
ful commons for the vigorous pro- 
ſecntion of the war, &c. Mr. Dundas 
finiſhed by moving that the meſſage 
ſhould be taken into conſideration 


on the following Wedneſday. * 
reſſed 


Mr. Ritt, on being much p 
by Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, &c. 


reſpecting the terms of the treaty, 


ſtated, that his Pruſſian majeſty 
had agreed to furniſh 62, oootroops, 
which was 30,000 beyond his con- 


tingent z for which his Britannic 


majeſty had agreed to pay him 
50,cool. a month, 100,000l. a. 
month for forage, 400,000l. to 
put the army in motion, and 
100, oool. on their return; in all, 
for the remaining nine months of 
the preſent year, thteen hundred 
thouſand 


whole year would amount to 
1,$00,000l. out of which the ſtates - 
eneral were to pay 400, oool. 
The enſuing day Mr. Curwen in- 
troduced 


M2 


unds: the 
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troduced a diſcuſſion on the Pruſ- 
ſian ſubſidy. He denied the neceſ- 
fity of the war, and charged the 
miniſter with having endeavoured 
to prevent the people from forming 
juſt opinions on the ſubject by hold- 
ing out falſe alarms. He noticed 
the ſhifting object of the war, the 
enormous terms of the ſubſidy, and 
the probability that the houſe 
would be called upon for a further 
vote of credit. Theſe were points 
of ſuch importance, that he thought 
ample time ſhould be given for the 
people to conſider before they 
pledged themſelves for a proſecu- 
tion of the war He therefore 
moved the delay of a fortnight in 
the proſecution of this buſineſs. 
M. + Whitbread ſtrongly ob- 
jected to the preeipitaney evinced 
by miniſters in carrying on this 
meaſure. It was impoſſible for him 
and his colleagues to withſland the 
torrent which he feared threatened 
the ruin of the country, and he 
earneſtly wiſhed for a delay in the 
preſent bubneſs. Many arguments in 
favour of the motion were advanced 
by Mr. Taylor, Mr. Francis, and 
Mr. Harriſon. The miniſter, 
however, though urged, declined 
ſaying any thing, and the motion 
was negatived by a majority of 


"On the following day the houſe 
entered into the eonſideration of 
his majeſty's meſſage. The chan- 
_ cellor of the exchequer directed the 
attention of gentlemen'to the two 
objects of his majettv's meſſage, the 
treaty, and the proviſion to be 
made for it. It would, he ſaid, 
have been much more ſatisfactory to 


him if the king of Pruſſia had con- 


tinued to act from his own re- 
ſources, and it might be a matter of 
queſtion, whether the court of Ber- 
lin ought not to have continued its 
exertions, even under the mott ſe- 
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including levy money, 


8 


vere preſſure, rather than folicit l. 
ſiſtance. But Pruſſia, it muſt h 
allowed, had not the ſame u 
fources for carrying on the na 
as the other powers, and particy 
zarly not in ſo tranſcendant a & 

ree as this country. How mud 
Dee the ſeceſſion of the kingd 
Pruſſia might be diſapproved di 
his efforts could be at all effectul 
to the purpoſe of the war, it is ii 
deſirable to ſecure the uſe of then 
It remained then, he ſaid, only u 
be conſidered what proportion the 
force ſecured for the ſervice bote u 
the ſtipulated expence. 

Mr. Pitt recapitulated the termi 
had ſtated on a former night, and fa 
twoqueſtions preſentedthemſeh on 
this topic. Whether, engaged a 
were in the war, it was material u 
us to have the co-operation of ſud 
a force, and whether we could hat 
it to the ſame extent from auy oth 
quarter from which it might hat 
been more deſirable ? The firk d 
theſe he determined in the aſim 
tive; the ſecond in the negativ 
A third conſideration, he ſaid, 66 
ly remained, which was reſpe&i 
the reaſonableneſs of the tem 
They amounted to 1 3]. per mu 
equipment 
&c. At home, independeat d 
arms, clothing, &c. the levy 10 
ney amounted, to 1 fl. The 
money in Hanover to 13k 
prince of Heſſe and others in c 
pay received indeed for their 09 
only 81. each, but then we 
them large ſubſidies. We 7 
he ſaid, pay the king of Pri 1 
much leſs ſum than for Þrit 
troops, or indeed for Hanovert® 
or Heſſians. He thought it big 
unreaſonable if any thould © x 
to ſecure the co-operation di 
a power as Pruſſia, without f 
ſome ſcope to the military 7 
the troops, and the thitſt o w 
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ry glory in the monarch, We 
d not therefore, he ſaid, acquire 
he excluſive direction of the troops, 
ut they were to be employed in 
acert with Britiſh arms and for 
ritiſh purpoſes, Mr. Pitt entered 
ito an account of former ſubſidiary 
jeaties with the great continental 
jowers, to prove that the terms 
f thiſe exceeded the preſent 
eaty, He eloquently expatiated 
pon the joy and ſatisfaction in the 
onntry, having the good fortune 
ſecure the effectual co-operation 
f the king of Pruſſia, He then 
ropoſed a vote of credit to enable 
is majeſty to fulfil his engage- 
ents, and ended by moving, 
that it was the opinion of the 
ommittee, that a ſum not exceed- 
g two millions five hundred thou- 
nd pounds be granted to his ma- 
ty for the ſervice of the year 
794, to enable his majelty to 
ake good his engagement with 
e king of Pruſſia, to be raiſed 
y way of loan on exchequer bills, 
ur 5 2 

Ut From the tenor of the preceding 
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os peech, Mr. Fox contended that 
ug ie minifler had repreſented the 
m ng of Pruſſia as ſo ill-adviſed, that 
mak bad taken the weak, the wicked, 
* e ſhameful, the ſcandalous alter - 


tre of abandoning the war, his 
n honour, and the intereſt of his 
n ſubjects; and that this being 
ie caſe, Great Britain was to come 
mrard and preſs the king of Pruſ- 
to proceed againſt this advice, 
id tat this country will bear his 
hal Epences, He wilhed to aſk whe- 
er the whole of the argument was 
| t applicable to all the combined 
era nerd nowat war with France? They 
ad all the ſame difficult with re- 

17 nd to their wealth and mmeice, 
1 d all except the Duteh the defect 


AAT 


XI 


th reſpect to their conftitution; as 

| itution, as 
ini raſlla, W . 

＋ What was to be expected 


'tal deftru 
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from this, but that eventually the 
whole Ein might ſall upon us? 
When this was coupled to the 


of the war, the to- 
ion of the French go- 
vernment, the ſituation of this coun- 
try was dreadful. From our con- 
duct it ſhould ſeem that we had 
been originally attacked in it, and 
Pruſſia not. at all: the fact, how- 
ever, we well knew, was, that Pruſ- 


avowed _ 


ſia originally began it; and poſſibly 


it was that very beginning of his 
which brought on the aggreſſion 
made by the French upon Holland, 
und involved us in the conteſt, It 
was hardly poſſible, he ſaid, for 
the mind of man to conceive a 
pretence more odious, and liable to 
ſuſpicion of every kind, than this 
conduct of the king of Pruſſia. It 
contained ſuch a mixture of perfidy, 
fraud and meanneſs, as was unparal- 
leled in all modern political hiſtory. 
Having involved us, he now ſhift- 
ed the burden from himſelf. His 
conduct was ſo bad, that it was im- 
poſſible for any man of the leaſt 
prudepce to truſt that court in 
any thing; yet this was the 
court to which the people of this 
country were then to pay i 350, oool. 
for carrying on a war which its 
king had himſelf commenced. He 
argued to ſhew the probability that 
further afſiitance would probably 
be required from us frum the ſame 
ue and that poſſibly from the 


ueceſs of the preſent application. 
He ſtrongly ridiculed the phraſe 
that it was a day of joy and fatis- 


faction to England, and compared 
it to the joy which might be ex- 
pected from a patient u ho was told 
that he would ſoon die of a morti- 
ficat ion if his limb were not ampu- 
tated. 


Pruffla againſt the houſe of Auſ- 


tria, of which he had taken a 
M3 | views 


He accuſed the miniſter of 
a quibble reſpecting the wy with 
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view. He did not, he ſaid, ex- 
pect to hear that it was a matter of 
Pl and ſatisfaction to the pegplc 
of this country, that when their 
money was voted for the mainte- 
nance of an army, ſome authority. 
of their own was not to have come 
mand and controul over them. It 
was not yery prudent to entruſt the 
command to à prince, who, by bis 
own deelaration, had been too im- 
provident of his own to carry on 
the war he had commenced, He 
wiſhed to know what ſecurity we 
had for the Dutch payments. At 
any rate they had agreed only for 
a year, we to the end of the war, 
N Fox condemned the conduct of 
this country towards the Dutch, in 
holding out that it was an object 
of the war to obtain for them the 
excluſive navigation of the Scheldt, 


an object which had ſince been 


contemned in indecent terms by an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke), In 
fa, he ſaid, he never had believed 
that this was an object. Mr, Fox 
proceeded to ſhew the improbabili- 
ty of ſubſidizing the king of Pruſ- 


ha being effeQtual, as the other 


combined powers were in diſtreſſed 
circumſtances, If report ſpoke truth, 
he ſaid, the king of Pruſſia had 
made this application to other 
18 before it came to us; others 

d bad an opportunity of ſharing 
in the glories of this day, but it 
had been reſeryed excluſively for 
Great Britain, They had been 
totally unable ; and if ſo, we were 
to be the only power who were able 
to advance any more wealth, and it 
became us to look our ſituation man- 


fully in the face, and to fee What 


the probability was of our being 
able ta bear it. He thought then 
our reſources very er Bas they 
He called the 
attention of the houſe to rhe 


were not infaite. 


ro- 
bable effect upon the people of fuch 


„ 
/ 
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pulation was a 'grols 


4 


aceumulated expence, and that iy 


W ynattainable object; and ay 
uded by moving an amendnia, 
that inſtead 2,500,000l, the lug 
ſhould be 1,500,000]. 

Mr. Windham reiterated the u 
guments of the chancellor of 4M 
exchequer, and added, that wha 
ever had been the couduft of Pnb 
ſia, when ſuch aſſiſtance was nec 
ary, who was there that vod 
not give the terms propoſed by tie 
treaty ? On a diviſion there appear 
in favour of the amendment 3 
againſt it 134. 

On the report of the comming 
another debate took place, in ub 
Mr, Sheridan ſtated his opinz 
that inſtead of granting to d 
king of Pruſſia the ſubſidy demi 
ed, it would be much more ada 
tagequs, in the preſent circumlam 
of the euemy, to call upon him i 
the performance of the treaty d 
1788, by which we wa 

2,000 troops a year for tne ul 
of 3 of which the Dutd 
would have to defray 200,000. 
employ the remainder of the fmt 
granted for the ſubſidy in a 
more advantageous to the pubut 
He cenſured the ow ſublidy 
extravagant in à High degree: th 
aſked whether the 62,900 0 
agreed for by the king of P | 
were or were not in readinels 
we were to wait for them, the 
1mpobti 
that we might advance our won 
for en. if on the other! r 
they were ready, it Was ® + 
impoſition to call upop B 
way of ſubſidy to ver | 
army which he could Prog 
without our aſſiſtance. Fron 
conduct at his Pruſſian majelij 
argued to prove the impoleſ | 
trullipg to his fulfill bis 287 
ment a he reca . 
lated ſur, "which was 10 be fe 


fore he moved a ſingle ſoldier. 
d me diſturbances might ariſe in 
's newly acquired territory in Pas 
nd, and afford a plea for breaking 
e treaty, He moved an amend- 
ent, that all that part of the reſq- 
tion of the committee which re- 
tes to the king of Pruſſia ſhall be 
itted, ſo that the reſolution 
ould ſtand only as a vote of credit 
{two millions aud a half. 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Fox ſup- 
ted the amendment, The latter 
hed to know in. what ſituation 
lc king of Pruſſia ſtood, whether 
a principal in the war, ox a Prince 
bo hired out troops? If his 
nelly was a were hirer of troops, 
thought it very extraordinary 
at the command ſhopld not be in 
te perſon who hired the troops.— 
he price to be paid for them was 
ater than for any troops over 
ich we had the command; and 
wing no command over them, it 
a enormous indeed, He com- 
pred the preſent treaty with that 
þ Sardinia, and the treaty of 1756 
ith Frederick king of Pruſſia, and 
atended that the preſent, com- 
pred with that, was in the pro- 
tion of fourteen to one againſt 
He ſpoke of the behaviour of 
e king in the preſent inſtance as 
cking aud ſhuffling z as ſaying, 
ben the queſtion related to ex- 
ace, that he was not equally in- 
relted in the war, and therefore 
e mult hear the whole; but when 
was a Uneſtion who ſhould com- 
nd the troops, he was then a 
ncipal, In his uſual forcible 
mer Mr, Fox called upon the 
ule to conſider how they could 
"FT it to their conſtituents, to 
Ne away ſuch a prodigious ſum, 
i that with ſo much precipita- 
as did not admit of receiving 
7 niructions upon the ſubjeR. 


A: Fit ſaid, that on the face of 


/ 
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ihe treaty, the king of Pruſſia was 


certainly a principal in the war, but 


unable to carry it on without pecu- 


niary aſſiſtance; and his force for 
which we engaged to pay, was to 
be employed for our advantage, 
and the conqueſts to be made in the 
name of the maritime powers. He 
entered into a vindication of the 
treaty, which, he obſerved, differed 

atly from that with the late king 
of Pruſſia, whoſe troops were to be 
employed ſolely for kis own defence, 
Sardinia was ſubſidized for the 
ſame object. It would, he ſaid, be 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that the 
king of Pruſſia would now lend us 
ſuch a body of troops upon the 
ſame terms for which he agreed to 
furniſh them in conſequence of a 


defenſive war, and for which he 


was to look for an equivalent aſ- 
ſiſtance from his maritime alles, in 
caſe he ſhould be attacked. 

A meſſage from his majeſty on 


the ſame occaſion was at the ſame 


time delivered in the houſe of lords. 
On taking it into conſideration, 
lord Grenville ſtated, that the prac 
tice of this country in former wars 
with France, had always been 


either to form continental alliances, 
or to ſubſidize ſuch powers as were 


inclined to lend us their aſſiſtance, 
This had been done, not from our 
inability to raiſe land troops, but 
from economy, and to prevent any 
injury to huſbandry, &. By a vio- 
lence altogether the reverſe of this, 
the French were able to bring into 
ſhort-lived act ion an unheard of 
force : but ſo far were we from 


taking ſuch violent ſteps, that he 


would take upon him to aſſert, 
that there never was a time when 
the preſſure of war was ſo little 
felt by the interior of the coun- 
try, The exertions of France, 
3 — exertions on - 7 
part addition Y ne cellar Ty. 

M 4 {21 object 
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object of the war being ſuch as it 
was, no now ought to be ſpared 
in accompliſhing it. On this opi- 
nion, miniſters finding Prufſia no 
longer able to incur the expence of 
ſupporting her armies, had con- 
cluded the preſent treaty, His 
lordſhip's ſtatement of the expence 
' coincided with that of Mr. Pitt in 
the houſe of commons, The army 
engaged was, he ſaid, numerous, il. 
ciplined, ready and efficient ; add to 
this, we engaged one of the firſt 
powers on the continent on our 
ſide, who would otherwiſe have 
withdrawn himſelf. He ended 
with moving for the thanks of the 
houſe to his majeſty, aſſuring him 
of the readineſs of the houſe to 
goncur in enabling him to fulfil his 
part of the treaty. 

The marquis of Lanſdowne cen- 
ſured the precipitation with which 
the houſe was called upon to ex- 
amine a queſtion of ſuch magnitude 
and importance. The preſent treaty 
gave perfectly a new aſpect to the 
war, in which we ſet out with Au- 
* ftria and Pruſſia for leaders; and 


Pruſſia, not only the moſt eager, 


but in fact ſo much the author, 
that the late unfortunate queen of 
France always dreaded the ea- 
gerneſs of Pruſſia, as likely to in- 
volve her/ brother. It had then 
never entered. into the head of his 
Prufiian majcity, that we, far re- 
moved not only from all danger, 
but from all intereſt in the war, 
could be ſo abſurd and ſtupid to 
take apart. He was even ſurpriſed 
and concerned to hear that we had 
involved) ourſelves in the war; yet 


this very principal had now with? 


drawn himſelf, but left ug the leaſt 
and laſt concerned to become the 
head, and to ſuſtain the whole bur- 
den of the war. It ſurely, he ſaid, 
became us ta reflect before we en. 


gaged to pay à fublidy unprecę · 
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the marquis thought the ſame nu 


might croſs, we expected to bink 


the north, find he had other oc 


dented for enormity in all the a 
wars in which we hal ever been ? 
gaged ; and what war had ern W 
ceived any other epithet afterth 
pms of the day had ſubſided?Ty 
ubſidy of 1956 had been ing 
as a precedent ; there had vey 
been two opinions on the folly, a 
travagance, and abſurdity of the 
act, which had been confeſſed tos 
an unadviſed and impolitic meaſm 
even by the miniſter who brougk 
it in, As to eur ſecuring by tt 
great leading power in Europy 


ber of troops from inferior pom 
would have been preferable, fn 
they had no intereſts which coll 
interfere with ours, or at lf 
no capacity to thwart our ven 
Here we confounded two chm 
ters which ouglu ever to be ket 
diſtin, that of a principal andſs 
vant. A great potentate who ul 
ſacred duties to fuifil towards bt 
own dominions, which our ven 


to the performance of a light pee 
niary engagement againſt the pt 
manent hereditary duties of his 
vereignty. He pointed out tit 
different intereſts of Auſtria an 
Pruſſia; as to ourſelves, he k 
of no intereſt on earth that we bx 
in view, His lordſhip mentions 
the probability that the king d 
Pruſſia might, from Poland ad 


ſions for his troops. It would" 
he ſaid, be the firſt inſtance vba 
a ſubtidized power had broken 
treaty: as an inftance his Jord 
mentioned Heſſe Caſſel. Supp 
Auſtria were to have ſucceſs int 
preſent war of partition, that 7 
ſia muſt regard ag ominous to 1 
ſelf. He would not afſure ' _= 
upon this treaty to his ro 
ſuch a caſe he would act like ® 


uncle j he would laugh at » 


14 call us a trafficking commer- 
A nation, who thought, by a 
uantity of guineas, to engage him 
\ overlook the true intereſts of his 
-ople, and he would ſpurn the 


locdy leaſe, he thought it might 
, wife to look back to the laſt 
zmpaign, anc fee the cauſe why 
ur efforts had been ineffectual, One 
vious cauſe was the hatred be- 
ween Praia and Auſtria, Did 
his treaty do any-#hing to reconcile 
em? Pruſſia in his memorable 


Kenn 


* eclaration ſays, that he brought 
ir $0,000 of his choiceſt troops into 
net he field ; but-he met ſuch unceaſ- 
ul ny multitudes, that all his efforts 
af ere vain, There was evidently 


hen a want of troops, but did we 
ret more now ? No, only 62,000, 


0 
ent nd thoſe not the choĩceſt troops, 
(er e ſtated, that in three years an ar- 


ny was worn out, and two years of 
he preſent haralſing war mutt be 
nal to three of any other war, 
nd ſhewed the difference that muſt 
de expected from the exertions of 
roops which conſidered themſelves 
3 principals, and a - hired force. 
From the ſituation of the combined, 
nd the diſpoſitions of the neutral 


as nothing that indicated any 
hopes of ſucceſs from the preſent 
ampaign, In addition to all that 
Was wanting to us was, he ſaid, the 
Fant of a juſt cauſe, anda fair and 
_ntelligent object. The beſt writers 
en this fide of the queſtion, from 
Malet du Pan downwards, had 
ouned, that what the moſt tended 
to prevent our ſucceſs was, that a 
lubttantial object had not been held 
p to mankind, and particularly to 
tne people of France. How much 
dre truly might ſuch a change 
tow be adduced ! for this treat 

e all rational hopes; Pruſ- 
* vs to make conqueſts for the 


\ 
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he. In the renewal of this 


powers, his lordſhip. thought there 
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maritime powers. He ridiculed the 


arrogance of two Ea 
the title of maritime powers, If 
Pruſſia had a mind to fecede after 
receiving the ftipulated ſums, he 
aſked in what court we were to ſue 
ſuch a debtor ? Whatever might be 
the character of the king of Pruſ- 
ſia as a gentleman and a man of ho- 
nour, it was well known that ſove- 
reigns held their conſciences ab- 
ſolved from common ties. His 
lordſhip ſpoke of our ſucceſſes in 
the Weſt Indies, and intimated his 
wiſh that miniſters ſhould give up 
all their other pretenſions in the 
war, on the ground of ſecuring 
theſe conqueſts. None of our al- 
lies, he contended, retained the 
appearance of feeling a common 
cauſe with us; and from that, and 
ou every other account, his lordſhip 
argued againſt the probability of 
ſucceſs from the treaty, and depre- 
cated the meaſure as pregnant with 
the moſt fatal conſequences. 

The wiſdom. of the meaſure was 
ſupported by the earl of Mansfield, 
who ſaid, that if no precedent ex- 
iſted for ſo large a ſubſidy, there 
was no example of ſo important an 
occaſion. th vindicated the treaty 
of 19595, which aſſuredly, he ſaid, 
was not forced on England. Hig 


lordſhip ridiculed the idea that a 


more effectual aſſiſtance might be 
obtained from the inferior powers; 
thought engaging the king of Pruſ- 
fia, who would otherwiſe have 
withdrawn himſelf, was a mighty 
object, and that he would hots f 

ſelf bound, not merely from the 
natural ſentiments of his own dig- 
nified mind, but from eonfideriag 
that che ſolid intereſts of ſoveregns, 
like thoſe of individuals, could on- 


ly be ſecured by the ſacred mainte- - 


mance of good faith. To compra- 
miſe all our expeQations and hopes 
in the war for our 6 
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Weſt Indies, would be fatal to the 


true honour and intereſts of Eu- 
— He would himſelf ſooner 


ave his head ſevered from his body, 


The earl depicted the preſent ſtate 
of France, and ſaid, that the war 
muſt be perſevered in till ſuch a go- 
vernment was eſtabliſhed in France 
as could give ſecurity to the other 
{lates. | | 

This declaration was confidered 
by the earl of Lauderdale, as the 
firſt open avowal that we were 


fighting for a certain kind of inter- 


nal government in France. In the 
- correſpondence with M. Chauvelin, 
in the king's ſpeech on the com · 
mencement of hoſtilities, in the de- 
claration of the Hague, &c. it had 
been ſtydiouſly declared that it was 
- Bot cur wiſh to jaterfere with the 
internal government of France, — 
He aſked whether we could coniide 
in the king of Pruſſia, who had 
already broken the treaty of 1792, 
by which he was bound not to re- 
hnquith the alliance, nor withdraw 
from the war, but with mutual con- 
Tent, It could not be a greater trea · 
chery to break the preſent treaty 
than to break that; he contend» 
ed, that the expence to this coun- 
tiy, reſpecting theſe troops, was 


ſtated below its real amount, After 


wiſhing the troops of Pruſſia might 
find full employment from the gal- 


lant and ill-treated Poles, his lord- 


ſhip ſaid, we had no common teel- 
ings in this war with Pruſſia. We 
thought it ſo eſſential as to riſque 
upon it even our exxtence as a na- 
tion—Pruſſia thought it ſo little 
' Intereſting as to require a ſubſidy of 
1,750,000l, a year for continuing 
the war. The Dutch had no com- 
mon feeling with us, for they had 
determined to try the war for this 


at lea 
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he might be allowed 

which fe ſhould move, pas 
bound to prove that they had at; 
common feeling with us. Admitting 
however, that they had, he did a 
conceive Auſtria could long o 
tinue to co-operate, ſince * 


now reduced to the jacobinical ay 


of finance, pillaging churches, iu 
making what ſhe Called loans u 
every country, and now trying bit 
here; and thus the whole war my 
to be maintained by Britiſh capita 
From the quelling of the inſurty 
tions in La Vendée, &c. his lad 
{bip thought the object to be. 


tained by the war was ten ting 


more difficult than ever. Much a 
he deteſted the atrocities of l 
beſpierre, equal horrors were dai 
perpetrated by Ruſſia, which wer 
only tolerated becauſe they wen 
permanent. Who could ſay that 
we were to fight againſt Robe 
pierre becauſe his trnets diſturded 
the tranquillity of his neighbours 
and yet be reconciled to Ruſſia ad 
Pruſſia? But it was ſaid that 30,000 
men could not otheryiſe have bers 
obtained for the war in Europe. ll 
this were true, how hopeleſs was cut 
ſtate! The campaign would exhaub 
double the number at leaſt, and ve 
had no further refource, As the 
troops were ſaid to be cheaper that 
our other mercenaries, and we 94 
40,000 more foreign troops, h 
lordſhip obſerved, that we mult af 
l three millions a year ' 
only, in 
ces, 


foreign powers for men 
dition to our on ex 


this toeſtabliſh Louis XVII. Þ 


ſaid that France was uſing vp! 
capital; and were not we. doug 
the fame ? Every ſhilling of woe 
funded was a part of our cp" 
laviſhed and loſt for ever. Wii 


.year, and no further. Auſtria reſpect to the country having ou 
alone appeared to have a common felt ſo little from the preſſure 


feeling ; but, his lordſhip ſaid, if war, his lordſhip ſaid he — 


ave the aſſertion to the feelings of 
e country, and tothe knowledge of 
he manufacturing towns; but never 
che ſecond year of a war had ſuch 
n impreſſion been made qu the 
duntry. In one 3 
wn, one jultice of the peace ha 
ttelled 23,000 ſoldiers taken from 
anufactures; in another a magiſ- 
te had atteſted 12,090, 

Lord Hawkeſbury denied that 
ic object of the war was changed, 
nd ſpoke as uſual of indemni 
ad ſecurity, the latter of whic 
ould not be obtained fram the pre- 
ent government of France, His 
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lardſhip contended, that living as 
they were on their capital, and 
waſting the whole, it muſt end 
when he could not predict. but it 
would be a ſudden exploſion, and 
break up at once. It would then 
not be far us to dictate to them 2 
form of government; but it was 
obvious that there muſt be erected 
in France a ſtrong executive govern» 
ment. It was urged in addition to 
this by lord Auckland, that he had 
always thought this a war which 
was to be waged /e ad internect» 
onem. On a diviſion of the houſe, - 
the cantents weregg, non contents 6. 


3 
» n 
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mons.-Secret Committee 


Grey and Sir 


State Trials. 


THE alarms which had ariſen in 
the latter end of the year 
[792,concerning thedangerouscon- 
practes of the democratic party in 
England, had been ſuffered to ſub- 
ide, and no proſecution had been 
inſituted, nor any meaſures taken 
bo bring to light the ſuppoſed, trai- 
N till the parliamentary ſeſſion 
2 1794 had been far advanced. 
1 a ſubject of ſo much delicacy 


" would wiſh to diveſt ourſelves 
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CHAPTER VI. 
onſpiracy againſt the King and Conſtitution.— he Secretaries and other 
Members of the Conſtitutional and Correſponding Soctetier arrefted and 
inpriſoned.— Meſſage from his Majefty relative to the ſuppoſed Conſpiracy, 
1 2 a Secret Og Tr rigs 8 
ebates on the Suſpenſion off th eas Corpus AH in the Houſe of Com- 
— 14 by the Lordi. — Their R ak 
inthe Houſe of Lords on that Subjed. On the Suſpenfien of the Habeas C orpus 
44d. — Second Report of the Secret Committee in the Houſe of Lordi—in 
the Commons. Debates on the Addreſs to his Majeſty on the Royal Mef* 
ſage — Marquis of Lanſdowne's Motion 
ridan's Motion on the ſame Subject. — Mr. 
Military Teft—Duke of Bedford's Motion for Peace.—Mr. Fox's 
Motion on the ſame Subjeft,—T hanks voted to Lord Howe, Sir Charles 
John Fervis by both Houſes. — Debates on a V. — 

Thanks to Lord Hood. — City Militia Bill.— Debate concerning the Mo- 
r iſued to the King of Pruffia,— Parliament prorogued. — Diſpute with 
America, Changes in Adminiſtration —New Peers. —Corfica annexed” 


to the Britiſh Crown, Chineſe Embaſſy,— Riots at Crimping Houſes, — 
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of the Secret Commuttee,— 


eport,—Debate 


reſpeRing Amerira.— Mr. Sh, 
ridan's Motion for a New 


of every prejudice, and to view the 
facts, i pollible, in the ſame light 
in which they will be contemplated 
by diftant poſterity. © That there 
have exiſted diſaffeQed perſons in 
every ſociety, fince the firſt inſtitu- 
tion of. civil government, no 'man 
converſant in hiſtory will deny; 


that England for a century paſt has 


contained a number & ſpeculative 
republicans is almoſt equally evi- 
dent, While we admit this, = 
—_ (4 $31 4» I "i mu . 


nay 12 
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muſt alſo admit, that many perſons 
who have been ſtrenuous advocates 
for a parliamentary reform have 
been not leſs determined friends to 


monarchy than the moſt bigoted /u#/zquent acts of theſe conſpimam 


tory ; indeed the contrary ſuppo- 
fition would involve in the charge of 
republicaniſm the preſent chancellor 
of the exchequer, and ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed characters in ad- 
miniſtration; and ſo far was Mr. 
Pitt himſelf from ſuppoſing that 
the deſire of reforming parliament 
implied a conſpiracy to eftabliſh a 
republic on the ruins of the mos 
narchy ; that even in 1792 he did 
not attempt to implicate the ſub- 
jeRs ; and though certain ſocieties 
had long exiſted for the expreſs pro- 
motion of the former object, no 
proſecution or even accuſation had 
— commenced againſt them. 
The firſt rumour of a conſpiracy 


in 1792, when the chancellor of © 


the exchequer | pledged himſelf 
that ſuch a conſp.racy did actual- 
ly exiſt,” ſrems to have applied on- 
ly to the practices of certain undiſ- 
covered foreign agents, diſperſed 
throughout England; for upon that 
Plea, and upon that only, the alien 
-bill was paſſed. Our readers will 
remember that the ſuſpicion of 
treaſon was afterwards attempted 
to be indirectly attached to cer- 
tain perſons in oppoſition 3 but 
thoſe inſinuations were completely 
quaſhed by the very manly and ſpi- 
rited motion of Mr. Sheridan in 
1793. Though, however, Mr. 
chancellor Pitt had ſolemnly pledged 
his veracity to the exiilence of, the 
conſp:racy (and of his honour and 
integrity it wobld be a crime to ex- 
preſs or intimate a doubt), yet he 
does not ſeem to have made a full 
diſcovery of the actual conſpirators 
till the month of May 1794; and 
this diſcovery appears, by the moſt 
authentic documents, by the re- 
- | 


>, 


* 


tuin other ſocieties at Shefficld, 
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ports of the ſecret committee ifs. 
wards inſtituted, and by the indi, 
ment ſince filed at the Old Bai, 
to have entirely reſulted from the 


ado 
lr. 

o the 
ormat 
arral 
onabl, 
nd f 
ooke 
eptor 
lohn 
ime 
harai 
re 


nintimidated, it appears, by 
the royal proclamation, and bythe 
loyal affociations in the beginning 
of 1793, the ſociety for confiity 
tional information; and another ſp 
ciety called the correſponding 
ciety, which was ſtill more exter 
five, and which, dividing into 
branches or diſtricts, included a 
immenſe number of memben d 
the middle and lower claſſes of b. 
ciety in London, had iſſued ſeven 
advertiſements and publications <> 
fenſive to adminiſtration, the avon 
ed object of which however wa 
the promotion of a reform in the 
repreſentation of the ma They 
had alſo held ſome public meeting, 
and particularly one at Chalk Fam 
in the vicinity of Hampſted, 
where it was ſaid ſome intemperate 
ſpeeches had been pronounced, ad 
ſome toaſts bordering _ ſect 
tion had been given, They allo 
had held communication with cr 


&c, and had deputed delegates to 
the celebrated - ry . 
which they ſpeedily propoſed to fe. 

lace by Ae of a ſimilar de 
fer ption. Whether therefore cheſe 
men were the authors or not of tit 
conſpiracy which miniſters affirmed 
to exiſt in the year 1792, or ue. 
ther that was a different conſpinC), 
the authors of which have not ff 
been diſcovered, miniſleis concer 
ed, it their duty to loſe no time u 
protceding againſt the - pride 
members of theſe ſocieties. | |, 

In purſuance of this determm# 


tion, therefore, on Monday the 12th . 
of May, 1794, Mr Thomas Hu. 

dy, a ſhoemaker, in Piccadilly, "wy ' 
had ance as ſecretary. to . 


ormation, were apprehended by a 
arrant from Mr. Dundas, for trea- 
onable practices, and their books 
nd papers ſeized. Mr. Horne 
ooke, Mr. Jeremiah Joyce, pre- 
eptor to lord Mahon, and Mr. 
John Thelwall, whe had for ſome 


haracter of a political lecturer, 
ere aſterwards, in the courſe of 
he week, arreſted and committed 


trcaſon, 3 

On the ſame day (May 12) Mr. 
Dundas brought down to the houſe 
a meſſage from the king, importing, 
that ſeditious practices had been 
carried on by certain ſocieties in 


other ſocieties; that they had lately 
been purſued with increaſing acti- 
vity and boldneſs, and been avow- 
edly directed to the aſſembling of a 


people, in contempt and defiance 
of the authority of parhament, on 
principles ſubverſive of the exilting 
la and conſtitution, and tending 
to introduce that ſyſtem of anarch 

prevailing in France, That his 
majeſty had given orders for ſeizing 
tic books and papers of theſe ſoci- 


the houſe, That it was recoin- 
mended to the houſe to conſider 
them, and to purſue ſuch meaſures 
as were neceſſary, in order to Pre- 
deut their pernicious tendency. 

Theſe voluminous papers were 
the following day brought down 
ſealed to the houſe of commons by 


us to decide. 


entreatin 
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adon correſponding ſociety, and 
{r. Daniel Adams, the ſecretary 
o the ſociety for conſtitutional in- 


ime entertained the town in the 


othe Tower, on a charge of high 


London, in correſpondence . with 


pretended general convention of the 


ties, which were to be laid before 


© T.. 
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Mr. Dundas, and the addreſs. was 
moved for by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who mentioned his in- 
tention of afterwards propoſing that 
they ſhould be referred toa commit- 
tee of {ecrecy, that the whole of the 
e might not be prema- 
turely laid before the public, ſo 
as to render n mea- 
ſures abortive. The addreſs paſſed 
without a 2 voice. But a 
committee of /ecrecy was oppoſed 
by Me. Fox, who called — 
miniſter either to cite a precedent. 
for the meaſure, or. to ſhew ſuffi» 
cient grounds for deviating from all 
rule. Mr. Pitt cited ſeveral prece- 
dents, in particular Layer's plot in 
1722, and juſtified the expediency 
the meaſure. The object before 
the houſe, he ſaid, touched nothing 
leſs than the very exiſtence of par- 
liament. The præcedent of Layer 
was oppoſed by Mr. Fox as irrele- 
yant, Face the houſe had been in 
oſſeſſion of the buſineſs previous ta 
its reference to à ſecret committee. 
He wiſhed to be informed in what 
mode the papers had been obtained; 


— 


| whether the ſeizure had been made 


on the grounds of ſeditious prac- 
tices, or an allegation that the 
perſons implicated had been guilty 
of an overt act of treaſon. | From. 
the reſolution on the journals of 
the houſe (in Mr, Wilkes's caſe), 
ſeizing papers for ſeditious prac- 


. tices, or anything ſhort of red 


ſon, was illegal. Mr. Dundas de- 
clared the warrants ti be grounded 
on allegations for trealonable prac» 
tices, and the affair was e to 
a ſecret committee of 21 members 
choſen by ballot. 3 


: [t is abſolutely neceſſary to inſert the following note from Mr. Plowden's Hiſtory, 
un volvcs a matter of fact : how far his information was authentic, it is impoſſible 


by The balloting for this committee may poſſibly have been influenced by the notes. 
wich were laid on this oceaſion to have been fem from the treaſury to their f.1ends, 
furs iz their attendance, and encloſing a liſt of the ecmmittee that was actually 
«cce,” Phowden's Short Hittory, 179 J, p. 138. 
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On the 16th of May the firſt 
report of the committee was brought. 
up by Mr. Pitt, and read by the 
_ clerk. It contained an account of 
the proceedings of the ſociety for 


conſtitutional information, and of the plan of a convention had bee 


the London correſponding ſocieties, 
ether with their communica- 
tions with - other ſocieties within 
the realm from the year 1791, 
the greater part of which had 
been publiſhed as advertiſements in 
the public papers. Mr. Pitt tated, 
that it had appeared to the com- 
mittee {hat a plan had been digeſted 
and acted upon, and was then in 
forwardneſs for its execution, the 
object of which was to aſſemble a 
pretended con vention of the 
ple, for the purpoſes of aſſuming 
the character of a general repreſen- 
tation of the nation, ſuperſed- 
ing the repreſentative capacity of 
the houſe, and arrogating the le- 
— power of the country at 
rge. It would be for the houſe, 
he faid, to conſider whether t 
were impreſſed with ſimilar opi- 
nions. if they were, he could not 
entertain a doubt of their con- 
cluding, that not one moment was 
to be loft in arming the executive 
power with ſuch additional means 
as ſhould effectually prevent the ex- 
. ecution of ſuch . plan. It was, he 
ſaid, necefſary for the houſe in 
conſidering the report to recollect 
that much of it was merely intro- 
ductory; but it was neceſſary to 
revert to a date antecedent to the 
time when the ſocieties had aſſumed 
the ſerious aſpect of practical trea- 
ſon, to ſhew that from the firſt 
their views were the ſame, and that a 
parliamentary reform was far from 
being the true object of their inten- 
tions. It would appear from the 
report, that the papers found in 
that part of the conſpizacy, which 
implicated the two 3 con- 
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tained two years Cofreſpondeng 
with other ſocieties in. this and 1 
neighbouring country; and fron 
theſe, coupled with more run 
proceedings, it was evident that 


their 
eltabl 
chain 
times 
diſgu 
ſomet 


contemplated from the very outſet, tac! 
and the practice was only reſerve 
till a ſeaſonable oeraſion ſhould co. 
cur. The whole ſyſtem of inſure. 
tion was laid in the monſtrous doe. 
trine of the rights of man, which 
{ſeduced the weak and i tto 
overturn rnment, law, 
perty, 4 and whatever 2 
valuable, which had deſtroyed 
whatever was valuable in France, 
and endangered the fafety, if 
not the exiſtence, of every m- 
tion in E The —— 
of all theſe jacobin ſocieties 
appear from the papers to be only 
comments on that text=a text for 
the inculcation of which theſe ſoei 
ties were the diſciples here, 28 ther 
correſponding French brethren were 
the inftruments for diſſeminating it 
in France, and extending it by car 
nage to all other parts of Europe. 
He ftated from the report, that 
prior to the enormities of Franc * 
correſpendence had been carried on 
between theſe ſocieties and the jy 
cobin club, delegates had been ſent 
by them to the national convention, 
and formally received; andat the time 
when the jacobin ſaction whichuſurp 
ed the government had commend 
hoſtilities againſt Great Brita, 
theſe ſocieties had, as far they coulc, 
purſued the ſame conduct, expreſſed 
the ſame attachment to theit cauſe, 
adopted their appellations, and 
formed the defign of diſſeminating 
the ſame principles. 'The rep 
would ſhew that a 
manufacturing towns was mark ; 
out, as moſt likely, from the "2 
concourſe of profligate and 1g% 


rant men in t ſe places, to , 


* 


ſtatement of the 
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their plans, and ſocieties had been 
«#abliſhed there to keep up the 
chain of ſeditious intercourſe. Some- 
times the ſocieties had acted in un- 


diſpuiſed and audacious hoſtility, . 
of deſpicable of the 


ſometimes worn the appearance 
attachment to the ſtate and coun- 
try. la their letter to the ſociety 
at Norwich would be feen a plain 
moral of their object, an ne 
y deioning to apply to parliament, 
and ng Ar 22 they 
were to look for reform only to the 
convention they were about to eſta- 


liſh. They afterwards adviſed. per- 


ſrerance in petitioning for re- 
form, as a maſk to be throwr off 
when convenient. . that 
maſk had been thrown off when 
the bulk of the nation were uniting 
fmly with government in vigilance 
and zeal for its protection. The 
convention at Edinburgh, which 
ſill retained ſome flimſy remains of 


that hypocritical diſguiſe, they Ryled | 


the repreſentatives of the people, 
nveſted with all the rights to re- 


om, and ſent delegates. to it, al- . 


ſerting the innocence of thoſe mem- 
bers of it who fell under the ſen- 
nee of the law, and pronouncing 
them objects of panegyric and envy. 
In conformity to their prior decla- 
tions, they made the legal con- 
&mnation of thoſe perſons \he ſig- 
dal, as they ſtyled it, of coming wie 
Won the point, © whether the law 
ould frighten them into compli- 
ace, or they oppoſe it with its own 
*2pons, force and power.” That 
Ws, he ſaid, to ſay diſtinctly, 

whether they ſhould - obey the 


ns of their country, or oppoſe 


hem by inſurrection . » This was 
a caſe as rong as the mind of man 


* One 
oeletiez 
gels th 
041. © . 
ned upwards of nine pounds ſterling. 
2 4 
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could well imagine, but waz in fac 
only introductory to ſtronger facts. 
He ſhould call the attention of the 
houſe to a ſociety, which, though 
compoſed of the meaneſt and moſt 


upon the worſt j 


unbounded extenſion and rapid itt- 
creaſe. It had already riſen to thir- 
ty diviſions in London, ſome con- 
taining fix hundred perſons, and 
was connected by a ſyſtematical 
chain of correſpondence with other 
ſocieties ſcattered through all the 
manufacturing towns. That ſocie- 
ty had arrived at ſuch enormous 
boldneſs, as to declare itſelf a pow- 
er to watch over the progreſs of 
parliament, to ſcan its proceedings, 
and preſcribe limits for jts actions, 


beyond which if it preſumed to 


adrance, an end was to be put to 
the exiſtence of parliament itſelf, 
Such language, from people fo con- 
temptible, might ſeem the effect of 


inſanity, and therefore deſerving 


only of compaſſion; but it had been 
the reſult of deep deſign, moulded 
into ſhape, and ht for miſchievous 
effects when opportunity ſhould oc- 
cur. About /i weeks ago a new 
ra bad, he ſaid, ariſen in the hif- 
tory of inſurrection. At that pe- 
riod the correſponding ſociety had, 
in due form, Lid before the conſti- 
tutional ſociety a deliberate and 
deep-concerted plan for aſſembling a 


convention ſor all England! and 


evidently to exerciſe legiſlative and 
judicial capacities, to overturn the 
eftabliſhed ſyſtem of government, 


and wreſt from the parliament the 


power lodged in their hands. 


Within a few weeks the plan was 


he of the reports tated, that in the pofleſſion of the different members of theſe 
(which were eſtimated at not fewer than 20,000 perſons) there were found not 
n eighieen muſkets. They had alſo a fund for ſupporting this inſurrection, which 


to 


1 who acted | 
ia principles, 
had within it the means of the moſt 
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to be carned- into execution; and 
in theit circular letter they empha- 


tically, tated, that no time avas to be 
.; and leſt their ruinous inten- 
=o ſhould be miſunderſtood, the 

tter was addreſſed equally to all 
parts of the iſland, and circulated 
with a ſhare of vigour and addteſs 
truly aſtoniſhing, It declared that 
a central ſpot was fixed upon, which 
they would not venture to name 
till they had aſſurances of the fide- 
lity of thoſe to whom they were to 
diſcloſe it. This central ſpot was, 
they ſaid, choſen for the purpoſe of 
facilitating the aſſembling of the 
delegates tem the whole land, and 
2 requeſt was ſent to each ſocicty to 
give in an account of their numbers, 


their force. might be eſtimated. 


Of this they informed the ſociety 
for conſtitutional information in a 


letter accompanied by a ſet of reſo- 


lutions. All -this, Mr. Pitt con» 
tended, praceeded. from the adop- 


tion of jacobinical principles, by 


wretches who aſpired to elevation 
by the ſame means. Theſe men 
had, he ſaid, continued to act upon 


their horrible plan. They had on 
the 14th of April held a meeting, 
in which reſolutions had been 
paſſed, arraigning every branch 
of the government, threatening 
the ſovercign, inſulting the honſe 


of peers, and accuſing the com- 
mons of inſufficiency, Notice 
had been taken of thoſe meaſures 
of parliament, which had pre- 
vioufly been made the Ggnal of 
inſurrection; and declarations, that 
if certain meaſures. were purſued, 
whether with or without the con- 
{nt of parliament, they ſhould be 
q*-\cinded, and that the conſtitu- 
tion was utterly. deftioyed, - The 
pron of theſe allegations was dran 


om their "own. records, If the J 
* Compute this with the verdiQts's? ſeveral honeſt juries upon cid | | 
LS 28787 V1 ? CE YT DO IN ov © 3 794, 


— 


as td demand interference; thif 


' exifted® jt hough the committee IN 


of that law might be, on certain c 
- eahons, as neceflary to the ſupfe 
of the conſtitution; as the man 


It had been ſuſpended" whei 
- conſtitution and liberty © of | 
:coumry were moſt guarded a 


houſe was of opinion that this de 
ly affected the ſafety of parkig ore 
itſelf, and {truck at"theroot of go | 
vernment and the conſtitutiot f ſer 


was til: myre to inereaſe the; 

tience of the houſe to 'baflle þ 
views of thefe conſpirators, andi 
his full belief, thut even upon te RP © 


ſuppofition-of a neglect of duiyi bg 


the executive. power in watchin _ 
over the fulety of the Britiſh cow 
ſtitution, and the 'ſopinench d 
parliament under»yhefe 'maniſely » 
tions of {ſedivion;' its enemies wall 1 
ſtill have failed of fueteſt. But 
v right to: prevent, by timely w 
— rok the mifery of en! 
ſhort ſtrug le. The report (atel 
that arms had len atiua/ly proc 
and diflributed by theje ſocietier; ul 
that ſo far from breaking up thi 
jacobin army, they had ſhewn then 
ſelves iminoveably ' bent on that 
purſuit, and diſplayed preparation 
of deftance' and reſiſtance to py 
vernment; / It remained for th 
houſe to'confider What was to E 
done; in doing which they oupit 
not to reſer to the quality of d 
perſons, but ta theqmature and m 
nitude of the objects they had i 
view. It! would appear that 
conſpira cy ſo formidable had newt) 


yet far from ted their i 
quiry. It had, he laid, been nl 
in time of daoger to enact a * 
porary ſuſpenſhon;of the Bab 

pus law. The temporary fact 


nance of its principles was dt otde 
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ged; and ſuch a ſuſpenſion, was 
ore particularly called for at this 
rilis, when attempts were made to 
iſeminate principles dangerous to 
hat conſtitution, for the preſerva- 
on of which the law had been 
ade, Mr. Pitt concluded by mov- 


empowering his majeſty to ſecure 
nd detain all perſons ſuſpected of 
gas againſt his crown and go- 
amt, Ne. !!,, 

Mr. Fox obſerved, that after 
wing liſtened with the utmoſt at- 
ntion to the report, and, in vain, 

petting ſomething which might 
for the attention of the houſe, 
had never been more ſurpriſed, 
jan to hear that the evorthy fram- 
of the report ſhould recommend 
ſudden, to violent, ſo alarming 
remedy as that now propoſed—a 
poſal grounded upon facts noto- 
bus for years. He was aſtoniſhed 
it the committee ſhould ſo ſo- 
naly call the attention of the 
uſe to facts publiſhed in every 
paper, and notorious to every 


and, after a long hiſtory. of 
| le proceedings, call upon. the 
* ule for its immediate conſidera- 


aof the probable effects of ſuch 
nts, and of the neceſſity of put- 
g an end by the woll violent 
ans to what had ſo long been 
tered to paſs in ſilence. he re- 
vas not, however, confined to 
letail of theſe ale ridiculous, 
_ contemp1ible facts; it ſtated an 
ace from them. He could 
imve ſo readily a8 either the 
unittee or the miniſter at a con- 
on upon theſe points, taking 
a even as they were relates] 
would the inference, if fair, 
ly the meaſure propoſed. He 


e perſons had acted conſiſtently 
dot, 1 the whole courſe 
* they had wiſhed · for 
E ; a: 


g for leave to bring in a bill, 


d not conſider, then, whether 
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a parliamentary reform. The con- 
vention at Edinburgh, which had 
been noticed, in all its proceedings 
publiſhed in -the 9 had 
uniformly ſtated their deſign to be 
not to oppoſe the power of govern - 


ment, but to ſeek redreſs o griev- * 


ances. Was the miniſter prepared 
to ſay ſuch conventions were ſedi - 
tious? He did- not know that the 
miniſter was ever a member of one, 


but for his own part he certainly 


was in the year 1780; and if that 
was illegal, they carried on their 


proceedings with great imprudence; 


they held a public correſppndenee 
with ſocieties in Yorkſhire and 
other places; they preſented the 
reſult of their labours to the houſe 
which refuſed: to recognize them 
as delegates, but allowed - their 
right to petition as individuals, and 
received their petition. Such 'a 
convention had never till lately 
been thought either "againſt the 
letter or ſpirit of the conſtitution. _ 
If it had been illegal; the miniſter - 
and many others had been ſcandal. 
oully negligent. - A ſcandalous ne- - 
gligence muſt have attended the ob- 
taining a free conſtitution for Ire- 
land. By a convention the Iriſh 
catholics had obtained their late 
privileges. On their firſt applica- 
tion to parliament; there were on- 


ly about twenty-five in its favour: 


but how differently were they re- 
ceived the next wind when they ap- 


inted a convention of delegates! ' 


n ſaying this, he did, not mean to 
allege that the propoſed convention, 
in the preſent caſe, would be meri- 
torious, but only that it would be 
dangerous for that houſe to declare 
its Megelity. There was no charge 
againſt theſe perſons, but that they 
might, of their on authority, at- 
tempt to alter the form of parlia- 
ment; but was any gentleman pre- 
_ to fay that this very conven 

2 4 j - ' 7-200 
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n not apply to im. 
a paxliamentary reform ? 
— 5 perſons he coucs iveg. not 
ohe very conſiderable. Ihe miſ- 
— of the war were likely to 
excite diſconten and, reſentment, 
and the late trjals in Scotland were 
likely to alarm every man in En- 
gland who had the lealt regard for 
the principles of liberty. Such. a 


convention, as that Rated by the mi- 


niſter was, he ſaid, perfectly ricli- 
culoys.; the idea of thoſe perſons 
aſſuming the authority of govern- 
ment was ſo contemptible, that Bed- 
lam was the only proper receptacle 
for them. Io pretend alarm on 
that account muſt, he ſaid, be groſs . 
affefation.”” Were avhuodred oftbeſe 
perſous to iſſue the r of govern· 
ment, would they find au hundred 
to obey theme Suppoſing, how 798 
this convention aſſembled by 
Hardy and 
they had — views aſcribed to 
them, he would then ſay the mea- 
ſure, now propoſed was à greater 
evil than the ane. it. propoſed to re- 
medy. Let the houſe conſider the 
extent. of the meaſure, which, was 
no leſs than, giving to the ex- 
ecutive authorit [rays power 
over the. perſon ty of every 
individual in the bog 51 
man who talked freely, ever, man, 
« who, like him, from his beart, 
Adieteſted the war, would be in the 
hands and at the mercy. of mini- 
ſters. We were going to give up the 
very beſt part of pur, conſtitution, 
—4 7 conũderiug the reſtraints 
which it . calculated to. impoſe, 
it b. Eng be ſaid Share was an 9 5 
2 conſtitution of E 

ox 


land. 
contended hay os ae 
Th the habeas cor pus 


Wiam, and 1 in the years, 1775 Sm 


25 
aro 441 2 


1745, formed no precedent for the 
| — e 
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report was ſo ineomp lere a not, — 
jutify a deren it. 
pe his Lay frievd 1 pig 
a call of the houſe, and 1 0 
report to be printed. He 
ciated all the intelli — contitabs 
in the report as txt „ And dork 
ſerved, that almoſt all the matte 
ontalued in it had been p ubli 14 
Lift year, and if worthy 15 Horice, 
pg to _ 2 Gen. 0. 


hen at à pa rliament 
, there [ectled 4 to Wor. pr wn to 
„ be ſo much cauſe Or 1 155 v 2 
\ The bill w: 8 ſu pn 

5 Purcon and "Nh por 

a 4 


oled b Mr. 
5 — 5440 f Litas 00, Un 
he ane 540 roceeded m 
pon panic than "Noah 0 other 
auſe. Had the mimiſter been paid 
d7 the enemies of the country; he 
ld not have held gut better 


bat night woul n addition 
o the defeat of Welk, Ta ag- 
wunt of which they would 1 50 
bout this time, they would h 

he pleaſure of heat e 125 
I ee ere Ale 
th the poyernment ſpect- 
d lo N it Was Wa 


titute a c omqhittèee wt recy , of 
ublic Lets, of or whatever elſe ley 
boſe to term it. The She & * 


miniſtration * had; he ſaid, for 
d to Ae 
ice, and to deſtto that har i- 
ls and banda | Frog , bi 
led to be the chacadterittic of Bri- 
Tekin 10 | 
e bill was àbl ed alſo 
Mr. Sheridan, 65 123 had 


ted with much 17 to hear 


ne argument uſed in favour of 
e meaſure, e cenſured, as 
al indecent, the impatience 


un by the miniſter ad his 
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been printed, 


es to them than His conduct 


dow up the French 'pradtice, Me 


K time palt 13 to put 7.1 
r private confi- 


the country which could juſtify 
Propoſal for putting the liberty and 


— 


\ 


dy 
in a fot the 8 The 
5 s attack up 2 
125 Brite, d e 1 a 
were To Are 46 or 
Nr bo make the 
bar afures neceſſary, us, he 
fard, unfounded, unjuſt, and iat ; 


po tic in che higheſt degree. If. 
r all the great exertions and ta- 
leuts of 5 committee of publie 
ſafety, inttigated as they were by 
the moſt tremendous alarms that 
had ever frightened any I 
bat had they to ſhew:s ton 
WI as a vindication of 'their 
vs and the fruits of thice 
alarms'? What was to be found in 
this famous te tt of rie B 
Burrert 7 Shortly a 4 mümbe 
of cbpies *6f?1 0 Mi e that bad 
and eir- 
- Nate in Me 12 Me the us. 
o years, and befbte the cot 
Ale eee of the K ſeſſons 
arliament. Why, had they ubt 
en profecuted at the time when 
ey appeared? Why dill not the, 


e money N proceed upon the 


per ſig ned Martin, which 


: Ee the. Ws | criminal matter ? 


Mr, Sheridan declared his belief, 
not ouly tkat no treaſonable prac - 
tices exiſted in che country, and 
that miners. and their friends knew 
i to. be the' caſe but that it was 
er oy; their aicws to kee 
or rather create ſome new cant 
panic, to hin a continuation af. 
wer over the people. He firmly 
ieved that they had a full con- 
viction, that no progres exilted i — 
fy t E 


opert of the people of Great 
(xr ori the Aifermtivacf the — 
tive government; a power which ne- 
ver had been, nor ought to be, given 
but i in times of actual rebellion, or im- 
minent and manifeſt danger, which 
none could contend was at preſent 

N 2 the 


16s 
the caſe, or 


who com 


all the great men 
the committee, none 

hat come forward in defence of the 
-—mheaſdre; or to ſtate grounds ſor it, 


bet the miniſter. The principal 
argument he had ufed went to 
ove the illegality of ' conventions; 
There had been many conventions, 
m theſe kingdoms, F ae had 
been thought illegal. He belonged 
to one ſociety, he believed the hon. 
gentleman had Been alſo a member, 
and was certain the duke of Rich- 
mond Had und though they joined 
in the meeting with & view to par- 
Ikimentary reform, they heid their 
Conventions at the Cufldhall of 
London, and thence they publiſhed 
their proceedings) and” refolttions, 
It had been ſaid, that the power 
which was entruſbed to the execu- 
tive government! by che foſpenſivry 
of the habeay'irorpus act would not 
be azuſed. This he thought he had a 
right te deny; becauſe, having that 


0 


day ſeen the frivolous pretexts upon fits 


which this hold and dangerous meas 
ſare was founded, there wasgoodrea 
{on to ſuppoſe, that if they had the 
power to detain perſons' ſuſptcted, 
they would be very apt to praceed- 
upon ſuſpicions equal frivolous . No 
mancould befafeifttieywerdinetmed: 


to miſrepyreſent or diſtreſs him. He 


thought it would be better to male 
rhe bill affect every perſon tliat be · 
longed to any ſociety for cyrying 
throughany political purpoſe, than 
to ſubject every mau in Britain to 
the deſpotic power of minitters, Fe 
favther; obſerved; that a0 limited 


time was fixed for the duration of 


the ſuſpenſion ʒ and ſaid it was in- 
poſſible, if this bill paſſed, to ſatis- 
fy the people that many of thoſe 


who brought but theſe! ſeditious 
ſuborned,-and 


pablidatiems were rat dw 
employed for the very parpoſe 
exciting and carrying on the. ſyſtenit 
ob alarm. aa 4.4 
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O 45 Ini eg i 
Mr. Burke denied that the I 
catholics had aſſumed the name a 
à oonventionã but ohby that di 
metting of delegates. Their os 
avowed. ' That ef this convention 
was an intention to ere itſelf im 
a powet paramount to that of 
liament. It would alſo appear tin 
their project were nom in u ftatedt 
maturity, and they were furniſiꝶ 
ben ſelwat irh ar to enable them 
tofotlowtheexampleof France. E 
in the extreme cafe of the meaſut 
being abuſed; he contended it could 


not Have any thing He the bad co. iſ: 
ſequences that) WO ned L's 
ſuſſering this convention to ad 
undiſturbed. The ſuſperifions of the by 


ha bens er bus act, which the 
eral & affected famim 


he attorney general jullded 
himſelf for not — \ proſecute 
thofe,perſous hu had-publiſhed de 
reſolutions. fipned!by Mr. Marth 
from his inability tu trace abe du 
binatign j and windidrtedd nnr 
ſary the proſerution which bi 
takeh place im Seutland, where ln 
proeeedingshad benmere vpe 
undilguiſeck. 285081 97) oi 
Mir. For, in replzz mente 
ſeveralproferutionewltichbetboif 


T2 


coutrary to law i tticularly tief tene 
of Mr. Walker of Manch ertec 
Mu ' Philips at! Leiceſter «6 cc þ 
Mr; Winterb darryne aur 
ſomely, on this occaſion, Wi dent 


that of Mui; Froſty for- Mer 
ould mut be bdnkcerved th h 
Purtialityp av alt 1 ! zollen 
THe motion fer bringing m 


tyu 0) 4 
call of the houſe, that gen 


icht have time to conſider a 
dolition of ſuch importance. 

It was ſupported by Mr. Fox, 
ho contended that the delay of 


jal difference as to the object in 
ew: if the object was puniſh- 
neut, there muſt be criminalit. 
nd the preſent laws were fully ade- 
uate to that. If it was merely to 


perlons from juſtice that demanded 
unprecedented a meaſure, it was 
andalous, for a ingle mament, to 


| 

p urrender the liberties of the whole 
4 ngdom on ſuch» an-account, He 
14 zncnted that the old eſtabliſſied 
a ws, known to the 8 
4 ad not been applied to the evil, if 
he fy exiſted ; and codtended, that it 
the 23 an infamous libel on the conti 
0 tion to ſay that it was only able 


maintain itſelf in a ſeaſon of tran · 
ullity, He wiſhedto know how 
ug the ſuſpenſion was to conti- 


60 ve, or how it could be neceſſary? 

| as it ſaid, that when we were 
ned paged in a war upon ſuch ho- 
ud durable principles as to be ap- 
* med by the whole kingdom, and 


ut at a time When there Was the 
oll popular adminilbration that 


37 had, on every odcaſion, a may 
ty of ten one — was it at ſuch 
ume we thought it nece to 
pend the — — Fr 
apprehenſion of an inſurrection 
the heart of the kingdom? The 
tences for this Sa were, he 
ted, the moſt flimſy and hare- 
td he had ever witneſſed, and the 
-=y the moſt daring and im- 
bent, in; 5 A0 
Mr, Grey re lied to ſome ex- 
as which had fallen from the 
ncellor of the exchequers:and 
lie courſe of his ſpeech declited, 
u however impugned, para- 
ry reform was a cauſe he lould 
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| mover defert, wor would he, to pre- 


ne week could not make any mate-- 


prevent the eſcape of a few guilty 


r governed in tliat kingdom, 


- that it was ſo 


p = * 
eee, 10 Us ; 


ſerve power: or gratify ambition 
ever become AN APOSTATR 1 ls 
The billy,on:(the ſame evening, 


n its firſt and 
ſecond readings, and as voted in: 


to a committee, though the houſe 
was ſeveral times divided. The ret 
port was received at three o' clock 


in the morning; but the third read- 


ing was deferred to the following 
day, when, as the chancellor of the 
exchequer was not in the honſe, 
Mr. Sheridan propoſed an adjourn- 
ment, which was ſeconded: by Mr. 
Enger. = interetig debe 17 3 

a uri an 1 4 te on 
the occaſion, in Which the motian 
was oppoſed by Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Roſe, Mr. Vorke, &c. and ſup- 
ported by Mr. Courtenay, lord 
Wycombe, Mr. Lambton, lord W. 
Ruſſell, & c. Mr. Jekyll obferved, 
that it was: a maxim in Engliſh 
law, that every! mau was to be 
deemed innocent till he had been 
convicted by the judgment of his 
peers.” It was indeed, he ſaid, 
true, that ſome perſons were in 
cuſtody an à charge of high trea- 
ſan ; but was it to be ſuppoſed, 1 
guilty, that they would eſcape if 
the preſent bill were not paſſed into 
a law? The / miniſter had frequently 
dedlared,' and even the laſt evening 
but one, that the majority of the 
nation were attached to the preſent 
exiſting government. If fo, and 
was fully perſuad- 
ed, why take ſuchaviolemt meaſure ? 


Why raiſe an alarm for the ſake of 


puniſhing-a few, for whoſe puniſn- 
ment the exiſting laws were fully 
adequate? Mr; Jekyll called upon 
the; houſe toi recollect that the act 
in queſtion had been obtained by 
al moſh a miracle. At Was, in one 


ſtage, carried ia the upper houſe, 
by nckind of fraud; one of the 
wlers ſoeing a very fot lord come 
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ſo far ſrom being in point, was dia · 
metrieally-| oppoſite to the preſent 
inſtanoe. That had for its object the 
prevention of a congreſs in Ameyi- 
cen this plan was deſigned to prevent 
the aſſembling of one in Great Bri- 
tain, He retorted the charge 
brought againſt the miniſter of 
adopting only ſach precedents 8 
oy e for him, and ſcouting others: 
He would not, he ſaid, argue as to 
the proof of the danger that induced 
miniſters to ſuſpend the act. The 
report of the ſecret committee juſ- 
tified the meaſure, and he was 
willing to take the word of govern- 
ment. It had been obſerved, that 
il time were given, petitions againſt 
ihe meafure would flow in from all 
rts of the country. He was not 
however n 4 ole 
dut ny petitions. He ad- 
—4. e cine of the mini- 
ſter, when lie had ſtood forward as 
an advocate for parliamentary re- 
form. What he thought on that 
je then; he ſaid, now ſignified 
ut little. He entertained the 
2 opinions with his right hou: 
friend ; he ſu ed him in them g 
and agreed with him, 3 
ſuch à reform might be not it 
proper for- diſcuſſion in a time ot 
pony it . drag irc 
ight not to pe agitated in a 
of —— 51 If he chancellor of 
the 'exchequer - ſhoald at a future 
time return to his ſormer opinions, 
it was probable he ſhould again agree 
wüh him; However he and his 
right hon. friend might be threatened 
with ſeoefſions in the houſe, and diſ. 
turbances abroad, they ſnould con-. 
tinue to know and ſtel their born 
digaity, and wait for che ſubfequent 
apptobation of tlie people. 
Mr. Courtenay, -withGis>uſual 
humour, entered into an iroajpal 
zutogium on the. preceding ſpgerla 


5e — 1 
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juſtify the ſpipenſton but great u 


the arguments which had bern d 
played, or the eee 
the chancellor ofſtheſ exobdquer, 
been defended by his, rind, why 
had admitted him ta he af apoſlit 
and complaiſautly declared linie 
one alſo, He bad further pruſeſaiſ 
his readineſs to join his friend il x 
reſumed his a He ſcemed 
attabbed to his aud, as necellay; 
probably, bo prompte his forum. 


5 BATH! ide 0, 1. L 
Is A | 545 dog's tail at hall 
$ J Dent Winne UL 


Hehadas yet, he ſaid; beirdnoargy 
ment that-warrauted theſuſpenio 
After-beltowing/ the» higheſt eqs 
2 the babeas corpus at 
Honteſquieu, in his Spitit ef Im 
ball pronounced iti the palladumi 
Engliſh liberty ai act a. 
never to be repealed. Nothiag 


imminent danger to che ſtate, an 
the actual exiſſenoe of tebelliob. l 
the ſuſpenſivri df 194 5, and tat i 
the American war, circu 
were materially different from wht 
they now were. Mr. Courtenf 
contended that the report did at 
ſtate yay a 9406 of uw 
ave: taken place, por mention u 
ene been carmel 
on with the enemy. There wastber 
fore no evidende for the ciſſe q 
ſuch a meaſure, which was cart 
lated to deſtrby the ſocinl inte 
courſe amongſt meh He vnd K 
ſaid, much av a läſg to cotjrawt 
opted thoſe mes 


reſſion might he juſtiſied m the 
ble of ſtate necehtpe Nluch hdd 
— ſaid on the huwanity of m 
niſters: he would refer on this ſubs 
ect to the cafes of Meſſra, Muit 


0 | | a 

t od Palmer. He devlaigd: bis full 
{ intention to oppalſe the bill to the 
: utmoſt of his power, becauſe- it 
t ruck deeply at the iltenee of 
5 the conſtitution, and qduhjected a in- 
4 ocent perſons tu extreme idpprel; 


lion. 


r. Dundas obſerved tlie mark 


ſpecting precedents. A comcidence 


of citcumſtances might, he; ſaith, 


* 
* never occur '; hay, it n abmaſt 
Io impoſſille an exact goĩnciſlence ever 
a, ſhould, It wasdfafficient fort 
1 adoption of any meaſure, phatr#] 
o ellure of the moment demanded 
5 ſuch an extraordinary iutitpoſition. 
ince the revolution the babeas cor- 
nd a act had been ſuſpeuded mins 
nd tics, and illat under the beſt and 
Ir oy miniſters Es et 1 
| ed the country. the evil 
4 painted in rar gar ever 
hat followed ? Had a man alleged 
pay tlat the rights and privileges af 
vt Engliſhmen r eee 
40 on? No fear had been entertai 
ef te executive government, under 
nl Juch circumſtances, ſubverting the 
0 cnnſtitution ; he was therefore the 
1 more ſurprĩſed at the preſent ap · 
' poltion, As to the necęſſity being 
ter more apparent then, he would rather 
"i have to contend with an open and 
un ps —__ than to reſiſt the ſe» 
nfs Net porlon that operates unſeen, 
ztel and apainſt Tast it is more dif- 
echt ful to provide an antidote, With 
Bay relpe& to the inferiar- condition of 
bee wi were now; +conſpiring 
ofa againſt government, that inere tei 
ht tic neceſſity of applying an imm 
ug Pate remedy hh: 44 tiſchief f. 
{ow men had much to gain | 
DB” iv, nothing ce lagern 
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ed ſcepticiſm which. fEvalled re. 


risly; Ae te pri 


one of dhein (oeigties exprefaly: ten 


iodeed ga ſo far; but he had no hes 
ſitat ion in declariag that a gonyerr 


tion which had for ĩta qed obe 


ject nniver/al ſufroge and annual 


Zarlgments, conld onlyexiſt hy (ub | 
verting the monarehy and the pam 


liament. With reſpec to the apab- 
tacy charged upon his: hon, friend 
(Mr. Eitt), there was vo ſpecien- 
tion made of the principles 08, 
which he acted. If the; duke of 
Sende we gre —— 
it only proved that 3 nag 
—— adopt a-yery fagliſp — 


poſitions! ajluged to were 


e propo . 
ſuch: as no friend: to his gountry; 


wobld attempt to bring forward at 


the reſant ariofl. 101 abs fs 
Ile Sheridan! iatedly noticed 
the mention which had been made 
of nine precedents, without one f 
them having been examined. Ade 
puttitgs however, their, number, 
2 wonderful that, immediately 
her: the revolution, it wight he 
ſound : neceſſury fat preſerving, che 
— veſt in the ex- 
geutise government extraordinary 
powert)? But would the hon. geg. 
— og that he vy rather 
pie V enn avawe nem, 
oa pen, rebellion, than contend 
agaioſt the ſecret poiſdn and hidden 
practices of theſe: ſoaieties ? Was 
that the ebaraer of the danget ia 
be apprehended? Did it wear the 
molt xemote, frature of ſeareey; on 
conſpitacy ? Mi, Sheridan votzced 
the publicity of all the proceeds 


he proceeding 
pf the: (6cicties, their ne | 
lags, their intentions annohneeꝗdi 


the pyblic: papers. If this wats 


ach it; Was the moſt opti 
ee ie ee — 
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| rin ſry he ever Hedrll 
The remedy, G een 
8 CUkely to produce fobik- 
thing — re like a conpiracy; 
for Unleſt all rhe '6bnoions perſons 
h compoſed wy wel _ 
to be cooped up n pfiſons, t 
would purſne, in ſecret,-the'ſarh 


objects, and aſſume the colour, and po 


probably have the effect of a real 
conſpiracy: ſor the meaſure to 
adopted by the houſe did not de- 
clare fuch meetings inegal—it = 8 
not declare the opinions they fie 
reaſonable— or did it even ſta 
hat a convention for the purpoſes 
intended would be erithingl! _ 
Sheridan conſidered as ace a 


intention ny unifhitig 
might favour wle idea . 1 + 
ſu ge3 and ere thr ev 


fince the Comimefcemei of "the 
French rewilution, "nfrift "yl 
evinced a ſtrong jealbuff"6f" j 
Hamentary' reform.” 'The 
mation, he fd WHICH: way! 2 
fFirſt meaſore they adopted. 
arowedly directe CNS "Spain 
the friends of the pe ople,“ t 
againſt any of thoſe 
cieties. The reſult of that yes 
mation had been tumult an tore . 
rection- The next”"'theaftr 
ſpreading abroad ſpies and in- 
formers ; but thefe kai only __—_ 
ed the general türbulence! T be 
laſt meaſrre was a ſy ſtern of p 1 
cution; but the reſult of this 
cording to their own ftatethent, 1 
that a great part of the 'hartqn 
was now actually in a ſtate of rebel. 
hon.“ He had himfelf à full con- 
yy that the wholt'of this vis 
pen Mmniflers had long been 


In poſſeſſion öf every fact tit 
— theſe ſoticties ; and j 'H 
ey then proceed ußqn the — 
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c.; and the houſe was called u e. Mr. Windbem ceoſur- 


4 ! 

„40 declare, chat hs, maj wk Ne cant language. uſe reſpe&- 

L 28 A 1 ken z Aa -that 5 dhe ee of ſecrecꝝ. The 
1 ervation on of the habeas, gorp A0. 
10 


' the ailing e that an 8958 810 na terrors to pi mind, 
he recollect cted vo inſtapce in 

ed: in the ex- ich. it had been attended with 
his exten- jak c jo uences. It was unfair to | 
ie power, 1105 2 been; aſks fay, t cauſe the former mea- 
pron very frivolous , egaſiong, ee . had not cured 
hought would 7500 diu the. 49 5 evil, they had done no 
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pretences «qually, . QIQUSa! | Mild remedies muſt be uſed 

0 gued, that (the, enn e of e it but if the preſem meaſure ſhould 
V. Jil. 


hoſe ſocieties Terra prove inſufficient, recourſe muſt be 

om ſceds firſt; ' _ Shan ad to others more harſh. The 

lor of be exch 5 Tod muſt be done; and if the exi 
q. * 


pf Richmo g laws. were too weak to che 


" ud, in ae p ys 1s Ae laws 8 greater forge 
e ated pangg eh: , ch Nef 15 uſt be mad ©+ 111114 ere had been a 
ml Is graze En: Qteman. n laid ſor the 5 ever 
ene when; N BY oyernment, even of America ʒ chi 


jiſeminated, wag , d howeyer, .heen., aware; of the 
refent ; and ws mr 0 fact. and and taken Rechen te Prevent 


be defied m 1 75 extent ch ON 0 non? 
ould only. 11 the 1 1 


f. ich men 9%; ina ok a 

* boſe N e. W 2 e ee reprobated . 
he meaſures w L ngt,accom- Ul. and, replied to a; part of 

zl 


lh beir ob | 
their object, et to, mul- the. ries ng the 2 
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lich ſocietics for 

he ra, 1 aH Hr of iſh conſtitution. 
OM lt was obſerved, by Mey 7 * ith reſpe& to the gradations of 
s that it was Errogeous, to, ſupt payments. which, were profeſſed, 
tht poſe that, bee EC a b - this, argument muſt we 
i piracy eilt | for he preſeut meaſure ? but 
ane time in; the ef 1 was ofly ong ſtep in the lad- 


* nent, thoſe 1 proofs had ng. vali Mi 5 2 ae vere remedies 
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jects? When that proved ineſfectual, 


Vas the. miniſter to have the power 


of making arbitrary imptiſonment 
perpetual? Wauld the next ſtep 
be the eſtabliſhmegt of a revolu- 
tionarytribunal? Under che colour 
of pretended. alarm, were ue to in- 
fringe upon and demoliſh the bet 
part of the conſtitution ? He con - 
tended that the proceedings here 
were preciſely ſimilar to thoſe in 
France; that miniſters circulated 
ſtories of alarms and conſpiracies to 
fill the public mind with fear, and, 
according tothe French, to make ter- 
ror the order of the day. The queſ- 
tion for the conſideration of the 
houſe was, he ſaid, to compare the 
danger with the remedy. Whether 
the word convention was a bugbear 
wg toiterrify tbeir imugidations 
he knew not z-hntit was of conſe - 
quence to inquire into the natire of 
the thing, and mot to be ſtartled at 
namce, - Mri Fox entered into a 
diſcuſſion on the nature of a con- 
vention, which meant no other 
than a meeting of tha people; in 


. which if they committed an jlle- 


al act, they might be ſent to pri- 
— and tried for the afferibe! at 
ſecurely as fi no convention exiſted. 
The danger then calleil forno re- 
medy ; and the ſuſpenſion was only 
intended to agitate and alarm the: 
nation, ta put men's: minds under 
the dominion af terror, and take 
from them the exertion of their 
rational faculties, which would be 
otherwiſe employed in ſcrutinizing 
the fatal meaſures af miniſters. For 
that, reaſon ſubſcriptions had been 
ſet on foat ; he ſaid for that reaſon, 
becauſe | miniſters bad been open 


enough to acknowledge that it was 


not for money. He txpreſſed high 


eſtte n for ſame of the membersof thie 


committee, but aſſerted that it wn 
gompoled of twa defcriptions, men 


* 


deſtruction of France. Why uy 


becauſe ſomt low perſons, nen 
who were either dupes to themſalues, beben) unden, — 


1 


or waſhed to dupe others. Their vid 
report as triſling and ino rain 
tial, and told nothing which wy entan 
not known before.” The: mond 
intention of the ſocieties was toben 
tain univerſal ſuffrage, which, hogs nted 
ever he might de Apel to agny | 
was a wild and impracticable dc 
he muſt doubt its having cauſcl le 


the houſe ta argue theoretically a let. 
prectically flom the example d 
France ? Wabevery man who nter 
tioned liberty to be regarded u 
traitor; becauſe liberty had ben 
abuſed in Fraqge e If tueh frereths 
caſe, it would be-fata} for England fe 1 
Ms. Tau called upon gentlemen u 
ſtate the parallel between this cou. fung 
try and «the bid government d 
France: that /e ud. dread ſimia 
effects frum japobinical doring 
Had France, he aid, poſſeſſed l 
habeas corpus act, hed ſhe reſpetteh 
the rights and liberties of the pe ; 
„ thoſe doctrines would dem leg 
prevailed, |: He ſtated this ua 
imprubahle oecture, one on whith 
he would not lay much ftrefs; ba 
it was material, ĩn 2 of then. 


gument adduced by r. Windham, lf 
to pruve that the old government d WP": * 
France had fallen — * N 
power, as the urgument | * 
that we mut proceed from meaſud WP": 
to meaſure, till miꝑiſters ſhould be . 
armed with ſuſteient power to ell it 


and vanquiſh:all innovation. och 
doctrines went to the extinctien a 


every vrſtige of the conſtitutions Ie 
Mr. Fox aſked whht- all theſe et A 
rities were for ? Were they becault le 


any. great of people were ob 
ende l. No ſuch thing 
it was tile boaſt af miniſters da 
every patt ofathe country un 
ſtrictly united in lone to the coul 
tution. o Jo! was to de introdetel 


* 


e 
FOREIGN 
rained opinions about a parlia- 
cutary re orm, which were thought 
,ogerous, ' If the act was to be 
ended, be ſaid, tilt no difcon- 
ned perſon remained: in the 


ch it was a deelaratibn to all man · 
ind, that the conſtit ution of En- 
land was fit only for am Utopian 
xcietv, and not for any? ſaciety 
it erer did or could e xiſt upon 
nh, If Americs had been alarm - 


224 5&3 AS 4 i 


been on this occaſton 2) Had the 
ocked every ſeeling and cohfides 


ite mind by the ſcandalous ri 
1 { her legal puniſhments; Hat ſhi 


an- unged her countryllin war and 
o dalcd her people with mew bod ex»! 
la five burdens? Nd »ſherhlad main- 
1th ned a ſtrict and perfect: neutrã - 
11 ty towards the belligerent powerd, 
ie ad protected leerfelf at home by 
a curing to her people all their pris 
rex leges; and, ſo far from dread ing 
not on pariſun, they left their people to 
ich e moſt ample diſcuſſion / uf politi- 
hat al doctrines. From tbe little re- 
a+ ud paid by theſe ſocieties to him 
In, lf Mr. Fox urgued that he could 
tal ot be actuated by any partial re · 
of | 8 12 them hut heb con- 
en, ended ſtrongly for the tight of po- 
5 ular 1 wa — — 
uttary privilege of the ſubject. 

t ith his uſual candat he enk hed: 
ic tat the events. in France had cor- 
L ted ſeveral opinions which he 


reviouſly held and that though 


. ben a boy his heart revoltetl at 
ule le obſervation of Cicero, fniguifh+ 
c. un pucem Ju film bello! untrſero, 
ag be wiſdom of the: ſentiment und 


ow manifeſt to his mind. He could: 
ardly frame to himſelf the condi- 
en of a+ people, in Which he 
ould not rather covet: tolcontinun 

adviſe them to y- rm 


ogdom, there was an end to it; 


let us look to at her t buduẽt 


2 J. . J. K 8 BD 
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known miſeriesbf u revolt Bur 


the more he was'wearied fro ſueh 
experiments the motè he abtiorred 


all acts on che part of government 


vrbich tended to dxaſperate the peo- 

Wiſe men, deliberately weigh 
ing the rative duties of govern - 
ment dud people, would recom- 
mend inceſſant conciliation. Never 
had England been ſo happy as when 
this was the caſe, never ſo miſera- 


ble as when a perſecuting ſyſtem 


had been adopted, which, he aww 
gued with great ability, had almoſt 
uniformly nouriſhed the plant it in- 
tended to deſtroy. a nt 
The neceſfity of this meaſure way 


* 


ſupported by the chancellor of the 


exchequer, who! ftated the queſtioſf 
as reſolving itſelf into the fimple* 
conſideration, whether the danger 
threatened to the goverment» and 


eunſliturion was not greater thatr 
that of placiug im the hands of the 


22 government r than 
tary degter of power, for the 
rpoſe oß reſiſting a very dangerous 
Collipirey Ic bad not; he faids 
been adverted to in the debate, that 
the bill was limited in its duration, 
and only à temporary meaſure 
adapted to tlie exiſting evil, · and 
vas (to eontinue in force little more 
than ix mdnthsꝰ; alf the rights of 
the people and all the privileges of 
pathanient remaihivg the fame, at- 
taching cat the time the ſame re · 
ſponſibility uporytniniſters to which! 
ey wete liable in every other fi- 
tuation, and equally anſweruble for 
any abuſe of power! Could any” 
gentleman then think that all thie 
liberties of tlie ſubject, and all the 
privileges of parliament; would de 
aunililated bythis bill? He oon nd 
edi that there way? nethihg in the 
— end mar er nt 
cey:ramder the influence if the. 


cid o ſeck redreſa thrdugh the n profentonling! powers it hat 


- 
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try, m allid a government. It was, 
he ſaiggypniair to impole ſuch com- 
pariſons upon the houſe; in the 
preſent inſtance we were only re- 
hiting French erimes by oppofing 
to them French principles. An 
extraordinary Kind of argument had 
been uſed, which was, that beoauſe 
all the meaſures which had "yet 
been taken had proved intffectaal, 
they were nut to perſevere in en- 
deavouring to overcome the evil by 
more efficacious means, If ſome 
meaſures had not beenalreadytaken, 
he aſked whether we ſhould-now!be 
as quiet as we are ? The fact Was, 
they would have been turned; mueli 
fatter to the ſame ſcenes of 'miſchief 
which were opened to their view. 
As to mild and moderate reme- 
dies, wus it to che ſuppoſed thut a 
jacobin convention ne eftabliſhed 
in this country.was to be: ſtopped, 
or its conſ{tquences'avdided,''by 
indulgence and conceſſion ? pr that 


they were fit to be oppbſed to: ſo 


daring an attempt on che ekifterice 
of the conſtitution ? The preſer xa. 
tion of the Britiſh conſtixution 
would be impoſlible, if theſe ſovie- 
ties met with. indulgence of concef! 
fon. Nothing would fatisfy them 
mort of a ſuriender of the Conilk. 
tution. Toleration of ſuch; opiz 
nions amouuted to a (tbleration: of 
the worlt ſpecies 0f-anarchy,” ſedi- 
tion, and treuſon. With reſpect 
to the que ſtion of where are you 
to ftop :? it Was not proper that 
the limit of their remedies ſhould 


ever be declared, or that they 


ſhould pronounce this the laſt reme- 
dy to which they would recur. He 
would however ſay, that perſecu- 
tion ought not in any caſe to ex- 


tend beyond what the reab neceſſity Uifſtre 


of the cafe required, and the tempo- 
rary remedy in the preſent — 
be ſuppoſed the buſt — 
caſe. Reſpecting the neceſſity of 


5 


BRITISH AND 


the meaſure, the prof fr 
neceſſity, and the natute gf tief 
medy applied te theeafs) hug 
ceived the houſe wit" peifeh l 


tisßed ; and he ſaw 6" weda hy ing 
the right of the people to met i ton. 
legal 2 im ebnfdhtutt Be 
Ay, or their Vight to petition pt e co 
hament for un reform Had been port 
trodueed, fince'thoſepoins f. 
ver been diſputed. Such a nes BP | 
4 4 however, nie contended „ ho ui 
no reſemblunee tothe ovnventin Te 
propoſed by theft ſocidticsf udn d, 
tupport of this'opinith he read tt me 
tracts from thb e (alla $ of tt alle 1 
ſovietigs, Mr Pau mock BE © 
length on this filbjeRt ti proce the RN" 
the cytiventioh'Wiwinrtidcdtops aes 
fels a power patameunr te that d 
parliumentl “ hut for not th por 
report contaitiedary'thithgtiew td met 
little to 3 {ro vided it Id 
was-confideredots/ fab tantiate it BN" 
rounds of the alarm. The fd \& 
ever; Wes athiewiſe;! Till the by 
feizate of! the T jt 
ſpondence with the etub/afNoniich ee 
was unkubwn 10 ⁰⁴ y importiß was 


only” antodnted tb put u Agi i 0 j 
firaint; \woen EdintiibLaBtions'; an BG. 
tive! pre ſent ex iifn@aniGunttd, - I bs BD" 
inion, to d dofiſpiracy ef thi of 
nature; which was p ernten 8 
er reaſou fot the faſpetilion of t — 
habun corpus act, Thai Alle cath 45 
invaſiots orvtchelligh ſeo fegte M. 
alluded'to; Thie Perfsseb wd da. s 
poſed theſe ſocieties dete t ( 
ferent opinidn, he (hid, from to — 
who thought he. pt E wech hi 
incffe&tive J. for cchey had decrd BN 


e 
bill the very meaſure which ſho - 


dle Ggnal-for them, d uſſemble 
eit conyentign ; unꝗ therefore: it 
came the, more neceſſary to,paſs 
e bill quickly,, to prevent their 
ing meaſures 491 evade the ope- 
on. (10940 501 10 105 | OC 
dlr.. Thompſon, ;roſe,ta..explai 
e correſpondence: alludsd: toinsthe 
port of the ſecret,cammitteebe- 
een the correſponding ſogisty and 
be ſociety for conſtitutional infor. 
uation, of which he r 
. The latter; ſocigtu had, he 
id, refuled, 49, \agree toi the word 
mention, 28 de ing; do give, 
le impreſſiag, ot theirhstautiens, 
ad on the Friday I folding they: 


ates to any. mesting. i Why was 
is reſolution, not mentioned in the 
port 2 and he aſtced Ma- Fitta; ag 
member of the commutes» —— 
id not remember having ſeen the 
; lution in the books abitheJogiee 
Jo ' milk 98 lo ebatory 
This fad not; being, recollecied 
dy the , chapce]} of; the exche? 
der, Mr. Grey pok V of, it has 
root that the, whole; att Hv d 
andalous impoſt urg aichnd a, YE 
erm alte rcnti gn. plage aber 
dacca this genlemang dro Rus 
lr, vw ndhagn,, MroFoxr emp Ny, 
e au, in order vogue 
n the arcg lar inquννν mAvRd 
an adſourngent ohn then diquſe, 
lich Waznegativgd H Aargu : 


= aA, ES „r 56. 505,399. 5 © 


the bill be 


149, nocs A = allgy{-whichy: 
Slcridan, moved 


M bichs,aftgn lome. conver- 
"th Wa Was, aged and; ;;the 
on WW = {<parated. t-three oaleck un 
er eine pig ACTS bytoq 
hole p the 173h,of Mayqa meſſage 
fo BI nf ee dend that 
dd nl 9 * * bronght don to 
117 er Rule, was 3 eds 

ur Per introduced in- 


Bolsa W ad le 


lolved they wgquld ge ſrndi dle. 


ig, - Ou the.ragtiop or paſling 
Put, the gayes . 
Wr. 
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tothe bouſe · of lord by lord Gren- 


villen in lem 03118100218) 5d 


Tbe duke of Grafton, lord 


Lauderdale, and, earl Stanhape 
wert>gdalieitousr to [\pxocded im- 
mediately toſa conſideration af the 


impom of the meſſage, which wass 
bawever; poſtponed till Monday. 


19 h“ our el 20-419 l 
Lord Grenville then moved, that 
the report of the ſecret committee 
oli the houſe of commons ſhould be 
referred; to a ſecret committee o 
their lordſhips; which was op- 
poſed by earl Stanhiope, ou the 
graunds that as the contents af. 
the papers produced were notorious, 
they might as well he referred to an 
ohen committee obthe wbole-houſe; 
for ————ů—— 
Framuthat he itadipreviouſſy heard 
reſpecting the buhneſs, during his 
attending che debatei in the other 
1 
the report as a>niere humbug, 
theo mere ſhado of the papers ãt 
referred, varying materially from 
the: fapers on whack: it pretended to 
beiſounded; and à particular and 
muterial ræſolutian, euteted in the 
hook: of the Society 41] WS! paſſed 
over! withoub! the ſmalleſt notice. 
For theft! teaſoris: the: report and 
the) papers dughit to be examined in 
that houſel that the variations might 
he traced and dete d ed. 110 9117 
be mation fora ſecret; commits 
tee was Pppaled onlychy earl Stan- 
hope, dg committee was balloted 
for and appointed 40 1191} ad 
On ro II che 21 — 3 
pant of the report vas preſented ta 
ihr boule: by ther lord privy: ſeal 
andlon the following day it was 


taken into conſideration. Theae- Y 


put ſtated, that the committee had 


pared the report of the commit»: 
Mio the houſe of common with 
r with it, anti 


® « \ 1 
M4 I : 
10 viilgago ads galt 


were 


— — 


— 


— — 
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„ ele- 


; —— — that: wwen- juſty's meſſage, we ko 
had been ou med commons; und by committee dend 
— m different partihf theirown!:t Itavas h afebrivat rupt 


See om . thi) enim Mack buen furnih⁰ed Pn 


ng>the)funttiviref frftitheſvwyichtd Aide h 
webs deleting ohe eſta - fiich p ſltuatioꝶ the tho branche out 
ed lavts aintbeonttsunion-oforke the tegillatire> had hen yo | 
kingdoni, :and-antroducing:- thut dens fore ngen ag the hankif 
auarchy- and confuſion which/ſo . the bx Gedi OοDο,jꝭ]ent; to & wont 
tally. prevailed. in France t that ſeatdthe feld ναν purpeſex 1 pear 
braaſures had been taken for-pro» paſſiug de abillwhis fordſhip fl BANG" 
viding arms of the mott pernicious Tiachouſblwwar-dk boring dun, 
— thor currying on the pu etumple bf rhtir anc 1 11 pon 
ol cthecoutpiracy. / The tommitter time he tberey 7 whi the beſt tf poun 
bad, he ſaid, directed a furtherlbx- derfoddir! Buch nit ad hah ] 
amination into theſe circuniftancdd; płſſactiab dhe time hkk revoliltivi prac 
andtbeyſubmitted whether it wand ow aifinfte iow fret luce 
be proper they ſhould otder the crotny n Difaνỹ r * yo on 
— theſc , books and pape being M,j&ev HN e W 8 
by a committee of ſevrecy, ur leave had Betneſered u to rhe fette be 
it tothe xu ο their 1lordiivegh byahedtommitees hats] be (aig 
to come tom immediate mu fur fron ele diſto aged, WH pre 
ſure, - to nvertocthle nHeglamities in ence 2 — 
which the darther progtUls ef the thitrick & time herb we were at e 
ie iche üneplbsch ches nut tending foÞevery thing dear to c 
tion. 23074, int ad o ſelvegr Anme and bol * 
Tbe aro a objetbet} hoifed!: 6 Bare had dect * 
to the cepurt as irregularu j he 'thequitiebahdatteſſity of 
committee che, ſands: ſhdld) hab „ nFromuthe Mtümein in wt 
reported factoto the hauſe, on high e whb pyedubew be rebel | 
they might: form aa opinion; ith im Dari Radu hene "y 
not have ſtated Dee ſrroll — tboa wd their wf 
to the houſe. 90 £69 919117 — py dy EU Mud 5 
„In this he was 1 s undder te NE 
bilbop. of Ronheflerl za. * * eee i BN” 
... The regularity o αhůʒ˙ repott . wiebegirnihg | tor wrt ar 8 
alto contended fbr! byuzdord Gren“ adrieſfontiencs> Wel 
ville. His lordſhip Called upon the- e edt 
houſe to corfidern wiether they; ſiſtent tk atze thiſtente ef 1 
ought not immediately to proceed! conſtitutio Gf dib, 9210 4 
withoall ꝓoſſible expedition cin itte / ſhorty of! ay! ef the * 
nheaſure before them, which was A. — rn 
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billa from. the honſe of comme order. Hie jeH5 24d ken! br land 
_ his majeſty to fſecote and adviſed 4 wilnohit fuers if * 

— groan Pertons as he-ſtiatioſefs? — — ol 1 
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which it was very. material te at · 
tend, they endeavoured: to cor- 
rupt che people by diſſeminating 
pamphlets containing their ſyſtem 3 
ad on the 18th May paſſed a re- 
ſolution to diſtribute a cheap edi- 
ion of a book called “ Rights of 
lay,” Their ptineiples were ſo 
vonder fully extended, that -it ap- 
peared there were ſimilar clubs 10 
almoſt every tawti in Great Bri 
* in, with whom they held A Coke: 
pond che. This he ſtated 28 the 
foundation of | that, ſy tens, which 
d bnce ripened inte trgaſonable 
practices. It was, increaſed hy the 
ſucecls of Dumouries, Khich. de- 
onltrated the, views. of the parties, 
ud their avowed hace with 
be national convention of: Erbace, 
wantelted by an addreſs, fozmally 
maids wow bur 
ae red, by the Prengens:; 

who applauded the ſpirit of Britiſh 
Frepublicang, and hoped. the time 
was not far diſtant when 'a; national 


i onvention ſhould; be; eftabliſhed an 
th ogland, The!.declaration. of: war 
4 (pended chis intereturiey: but RA 
10 be ſocieties continued; their uſſi · 


uty in N advan- 


of age was obtained over dhe allies. 
10 At the time when r 
"re In our own defence -againit the de- 
* ded enemies of this Dayntryy- the 
cdes had entered in their books 
80 tic names of Barreres St. Andre, 
— and Roland, whoſe hoſtility to En * 
* vas ase marked, His 
ip expreſſed the aſloniſhment 
L Pe had felt upon reading the aſſer· 


on of * in the convention, 
Mat it was falſe the pepple of Eag- 
hand were adverſe — ger, 
ird and particularly the murder 
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nibcant, he ſaid; yet, when united 
[with other cirtu L 

their views to be the ſame wit 
of the ſocieties contained an ex preld 
approbation of the principles of go 
vernmeat maintained in the national 
gonvention, and were 4 direct at- 


tack upon the conſtitution of this 


Every ſeditious publi- 
cation was cagetty diſſemiriated , 
amongſt men who were the moſt . 
likely: to be led by their paſſions. 
At length they determined 
calling à con vention, which met ia 
December; and they then ſent a de- 
legation to Edinburgh, where they 
met under the avowed title of the 
Britiſh convention, and were pro- 
seeding err ofthe 
when the \magiſtrary interfered 
. now ſuf- 
fering e due to their 


country. 


orimes, - This it was: hoped would 
have had a eſſect; but the 


ſocieties had ſince proceeded fur- 
ther than ever, and dared to ar- 
raign the proceedings of the courts. 
His lordlbip read extracts from the 
report, aud maintained, that open 
teſiſtance to the law had been res 
nn by the ſocieties, and 
that there was ee _ a diſ- 
tion ta apply to parliament 
— was Ratediideedthatthey 
looked for a: parliamentary reform 
by legal mram: but this his lordſhi 
regardetl an i flimſy and miſerab 
pretext; and eontrary to the whole 
tenor of their proceedings, which 
went to introduce intb this con - 
try che anarchy of France ; and 
he hefitated not to pronounde that 
their defigns were criminal and 
tresſonable. His lordfhip 
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wen applauded by delten Ne 6 

dere the ftudied gcommodation. which they defited n return of their 

\. cach forms an French gbraſgss - e it could be aſcertained + 
ich, though in themſelves inſig- and of the reſolutions paſſed at the 
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meoking at Chalk Farm, which, he his lordſhip moved for the ſeo 
contended, were exhorting the peo- reading. 
ple to riſe in arms againſt parlia- This meaſure was Oppoſe by 
ment, The concluſion drawn by the earl Stanhope, who ſaid he cinþ 
committee was, he ſaid, the con- dered the bill as the eſtabliſhnat 
cluſion he had himſelf drawn from of the old French ſyſtem of 2 N 
the circumſtances. In ſome of the tile and lettres de cachet, by which 
ſocieties, propoſals had been made any man might be impriſoned ſx 
for providing arms for the mem- an indefinite time at the will of ni 
bers, which muſt be a complete niſters, without proof, 'withai 
conviction to the moſt credulous reaſon, and even without trial, ad 
mind of their treaſonable inten- after all, without redrefs of ay 


bliſhed, that they armed to effec- ſituation could, he thought, julih 
tuate by force, if poſſible, what ſuch a meaſire to the prope a 
they could not otherwiſe accoraplifh tent, and'the report did not byaf 
(for he had not a doubt of the iſſue means ſtate ſufficient ground fort, 
of ſuch a trial), it would ſurely ap- His lord{hip proceeded- to cout 
pear a neceſſary caution to ſtrength- the charge àAgainſt the ſocieties. 
en the hands of the executive go- convention—z meeting—a congre 
vernment, to prevent an evil which —affembly, or give it Whate term 
might otherwiſe produce a eivil they pleaſed, for the name wu w 
war. The meaſure had been ſaid thing, had, he faid, been e 
to be flrong and harſh, but it was upon by theſe ſocieties, in whid 
required by neceſſity. If it ſhould the object of the "parties, and 
be argued that there was an incon- means by which it Was to bez 
gruity in adopting a meaſure which tained, were to be con 

part was eriminal; he would argue avowed their intention not to o 
that their lordſhips might repoſe ply to parliarhent for reform, Wt 1. 
with ſafety in the clemency and the to ſuperſede its power, and alt 
' exerciſe of any power veſted in the upon Vemfelres” te function * 
executive government. With te- 1 gillation, *Fhere'appeared to li 
ſpect to the inſignificancy of thoſe 4 miſerable/deficiency of logie 
who formed theſe ſocieties, hiſtory ' ſuch a condufion 37 for it war 
would inform us that the overthrow tainly poſſible; though not adi 
of all governments had proceeded ble, fof a' body of men to form 8 
from ure individuals. In proof reſolution for obtkining a pam 
of this, his lordſhip noticed Oliver mentary reform; and that cgi 
Cromwell; and ſtated, from the au- without an application' to pet 
thority of Dumouriez, that juſt ment. That the ſocletie 'Þ 
previous to the revolution in France n eant to attain 'thelr objeR legal 
there were not above 200 perſons, in his Hong inferred from the N 


the country who wiſhed for it. He quent repetition of the word © we 
concluded by moving, “ that the f Yd conltitutional wean Ty 


bill for empowering his majeſty to often recurring in they papen; f 

ſecure and detain ſuch perſons as he he Tpoke the bre freely, dein 

may pes to be conſpiring againſt upon, this „ as he net nei] 
Ye now 


= 
e enn | 
read afirſttime:” which being done, not approve of the meeting . 
l een eee e 
>, 0 


1 


con vention as the ſocieties pro- 
oled, becauſe, however legal it 
night be, it was not likely to be 
fectual, It had been unlicgels. 
y tried in the Jeans 1780 and 
761. To prove that a plan for a 
arliamentary reform might be 
med and even carried into effect 
rally, his lordſhip put the caſe, 
at all who poſſeſfed the right of 
ection ſhould determine not to 
pte at a future election for any 
an who would not pledge him- 
If to agree to à given plan for a, 
zrhamentary,reform 3 and ſuppoſe. 
boſe ſo elected Were to prove 
thful to their engagements, I. 2 
pers were ſaid to contain. extravar. 
nt ideas of reform. The ideas 
annual parliaments and ,uniyer- 
| ſuffrage were not peculiar to 
em: a perſon of the name of Rich- 
ond had delivered that opinion 
th in and out of parliament, The 
retary of {late kad, his lordſhip 
d, mentionell that. the ſocieties 
dexpreſſed diſapprohation of the 
lament of Ireland. The ſame 
pare? expreſſions 110 | hers 
reſpecting the parliament of 
poland, 14 theil” lord 5 
ect a congreſs, 4 meeting, ar A 
mittee in Kent in the year i780 
ec; I n the year i , 
gt 2 N e lite' carl 
amden, the earl of Jexſey, the 
| of Radnor, 0 e 1 vg 
mas Townſhepd, a brother. to 
E "ght hon, ſecretary of ſtate, 
many other dillinguiſhed cha- 


0 leere 17 reſolutions, and 
fee 
5 a he believed it had been 
ed, met even in the co mon- 
neil chamber of t Ser l Too. 
„to which  aldermen Wilkes 


| Saybridge were ſent "ay dele- 


* 


Mps re- 


ers. They afterwards met in 
ndon and Weltmintter, ſtated ſe- 
al points for reform, entered 


e terms. A con- 
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E from the city. A meeting 
ad alſo been held at the Thatched. 
Houſe Tavern, at which ſome lords 
then in the houſe had attended, anc 
ſeveral reſolutions had been enter 
into; and no queſtion was ſtarte 
reſpecting the legality of the mea- 
ſure. His lordſhip then noticed the 
quintuple alliance which had agreed 
to call a convention preciſely- as 
thoſe ſocieties had done. Another 
meeting upon the ſubject of reform 
had been held in Scotland, by the 


recommendation of the lord advo- 


cate, which was called a conven- 
tion. He mentioned as advocates for 


The reform Mr, Pitt, fir George Sa- 


ville, the duke of Richmond, the 


latter of whom, in his letter tö 


colonel Sharman, had ſaid,. *that 
he had no hopes of a reform from 
parliament, but that the people 


muſt do every thing for themſelves. 


If chen any of the members of theſe 


ſocieties were to be impriſoned for 
diſreſpectful expreſſions to parlia- 
ment, they ought to ſend with them 
citizen Richmond. As a further 
inſtance his lordſhip quoted Mr. 
Burke's letter to the inhabitants of 
Briſtol, and to fir Hercules Lang- 
riſhe in 470 t, on the excluſion of 
the Iriſh catholics from the elective 
franchiſe. Before the paſſing of the 
convention bill in Ireland, the law 
with reſpect to public aſſemblies of 
the people was the ſame in tha 

country as in England. TS alter 
it, a bill was paſſed to declare ſuch. 
aſſemblies illegal, which was, his 
lordſhip contended, a clear confeſ- 
ſion that that, which after the 
paſling of the bill was illegal, was 
ſtrictly legal before the paſſing of 
the bill. He ridiculed the idea of a 


coplpiracy . being meditated and 


carried on in meetings, every act of 
which was public. With reſpect 


to the cheap edition of the Rights of 


3 which had been circulated, his 
2 


f lordſhip | 
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” Iwo.” 
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rg non 4 benuand oe, 1 
lordſhip flatedthat the ariginal ok Sod his. lordſhi 15 
had been proſecuted, and decla 5 6, and d 
by the jury a libel on the, eqpſtity- ars Fen cn to bel felt weretgh 
tion of this country.; but in ag pared on} ly. 97 * 
cheap editions cireulated by the fq- com pin? Imi King 
cieties, the parts ſelected by the 4 Fe f pri of * 


torney rneral for proſcention wexe FT 0 TIT unjult thai 
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omitted: the inference therefore cop e in 10 
was, that the book in that late was bh 155 at the li. 


a legal publication z as it was not 1 1 ice 
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5 ren "* 
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to be preſumed the attorney gege- Py, produce. nc 
ral had paſſed any part of a publc m Ts, "ref form, of 
libel by, without rg it in his — 5 115 | 
indictment. The addreſs to the will bp, fo 0 N real 


convention and jacobins, which * . be Fithyn Proper! 


. curiouſly [tated to have been mad 
on the exe of the — 9 \ rl. GE "Hay, 


of the war, was legal, in his, opi- ,,\ 9 FT 90 5 * 9 

nion, as long as the war was not y 0 was ſup fup 2. | ; 

begun. The, jp4{wer to, it, Mastas 0 "our Ange „eo oblent pul 
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curiouſly ſtated 4acrime, fince.; it was © * Pepe i on 

not known whether the Aer 'y = 5 ge tl was founded was hh 7 

4 approved or even read. > gp e e tl 0 | 
a Kalwa 


admiſſion of Barrere an vas, 

\ honorary members, there was ho-, ok 

thing in the face of it pats) for, 

their ſpeeches were not inſęr "he 
the report, and their Verdi fa d il 
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15 tional tendency, , ch, 
| | as had been lated, by r C e al the! ay 
| of ſtate, in the ognventig ya) for eb Ter then It yaw! oy 
placemen did not ſit in 1 5 a" inf 0 meaſure, On: 
in France. The report, ns b bong for a tine 0! 
mp maintained, was nde — rip 0 in ot / 


fairz parts af the corxeſ] of ch ut one, 2 1 4 0 
the ſocieties, the moſt e ee 35, ſeu K. | pPY 
were ſelected, and the favourable, 0 
oy part omitted. The whole ſhould 
ve been exhibited. to enable 40 f 6 e 
bouſe to judge. On the, ſuhject by gravat 
arms, his lordſhip quoted the, au- not at 


b bert af judge Black gong, F 1 Ane 15 5 
nt, cow» 


deſired hat a 
— be and der 
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1 E a0 * Ny 
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their power — n. ment, Ys that ſuſpeQed N bet 


iyht be ſecured and detained for 
certain ime, . without being 
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Fas prodent to to r 
rſons till the 100 
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t; "4 ke thought wc 
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"wy e het rh ia 2 — 
fi Lond Laud ane edited che 
1 dea of any la! dan; ger tg b 8 ap . 
þ hended'f op ie 1. 
WP") which the Cet v kept 
am, A 17 eu Dick 
ln e confined to | Ty l or 
Ki nhdious de ligu 1 1 With 
1 U the c bn  Withe 
F eport, he conted 


round or . 11. fed 
enainly, 1090 5 the 
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of the! pdwer of theſe ſocieties 
compoſed of the meaneſt of the 
ert = — wn 
efe » ion un 

orted” dy Fro Who could 2 4 
poſe hut Lbrel and the 200 mad- 
mem heccbllected at Chalk Farm 
ulli ptaduee any ſerious harm ? 
nate ot who" eo, believe, that if be 
"its ſo mad as to attempt to collect 
A. derte for the purpoſes aſcribed to 
lie ſociety, he would get twenty 
to aſſemble ? His lordſhip argued 
ee againſt the poſſibility. of 
—＋ e papers 90 proof of trea- 
on, on the ground of their pub- 
&d * licity;" They had, he obſerved, 
paid the duty at the) {tamp-office, 


5 
, 


and been for a considerable time a 


'foutce of revenue to the very 
vernment which they were intended 
to Gverturn and deſtroy] ſo that mi- 
niſters had long koa the whole 
proceedings they now pretended to 
think ſo dangerous, and had been 
nurſing the conſpiracies till it ſuited 


their 2 1 purpoſes to bring them 


forward, and keep up the ſyitem of 

larm and terror, when it ue 

ve been of much more im 

| they conſider the real — 
he country, reſpecting the 


5 It bt Kc! His lordſhip charged 
l, ſome of che members of admini- 


with mean aud ſhameful 
in deſeiting the princi- 

# held by the ſocieties. en- 
ever the habeas corpus act had been 
ſuſpended formerly, it was founded 
4 "ome overt act, and not upon 
ridiculous Cab” - untenable 

ods as the report on the table 


be reolegel what: 
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bill was founded on a ſpecific com- 
munication to parliament contained 
in the king's meſſage. In 1745, as 
in 1715 „there en open rebellion 
n the country. 
till within twelve years there had 
been a pretender and a jacobite par- 
ty in exiſtence. Other miniſters had 
never thought” of ſuſpending the 

beas corpus act bre'® ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as the preſent. Whence 
he might conclude, that either that 
act ought never to have exiſted till 
within theſe twelve years, or that it 
ought never to exiſt again. His 
lordfhip earneſtly recommended a 
plan of moderation, When once 
embarked on the ſea of innovation, 
there was no ſaying where the revo- 
lutionary ſyſtem might end, If 
mention wa marcel of the miſ- 
chiefs and i im ion which had 
gradually crept Tits the conftitu- 
tion, there was an' immediate cry 
of the danger of innovation, and 
that by men who were conftantly 
e upon the beft rt 

ale — It was, he ſad, 
equal calamity to a country, whe. 
ther a_ ſtruggle was Cauſed by a 
greedy attempt to inereaſe EE 
or by mad ones to introduce ana 
eby and confuſion, - As inftance$ 
of this dhſervatiqn his e i men, 
tioned France on tlie one 
Poland on the otlier. 15 pro | 
low men were flot always ths inft ik 
ments of treaſorable conſpiracies, 
he called to the recollection of the 
houſe the virtuous duke de la 
Rochefoucault. He noticed the pre- 
cedent of 17%, when the By Wer 
brought into parliament only affect. 
155 a particular deſeription of per- 
s ſpecified in it; and tho A 

bil the operation of the pteſe 

ill ought only to extend to the 
members of the objectiona le clubs 
and ſocieties. But this, he ſaid, 
e not have anſwered the end 


BRETISH AND 


From that time 


rht's of 


of miniſters in alarming andy 
ing the people, His lordſhip enda 
voured to vindicate the ſociety 
the friends of the pevple, of wi 
he profeſſed himſelf a member, The 
ſyitem of terror was, he (aid, whi 
had ruiped France, and to chat l 
lordſhip! aſcribed the overthrow d 
the Briſſdtines, of Hebert's pay, 
ant'of Dantòn's; the maſſacre 4 
= 16th f Auguſt, and the deal 
of the nfortunate ' king, Hy 
lordſhip concluded by mot 
« that , the \ houſe: do now 4 
Journ, * | 
The bill was ſupported by ll 
Abingdon and "Mp 5 of — 
field, who. ng upon the prop 
93 of « nipptng the ſeeds of — 
y in the bud, Aae than la 
them to ripen and diſperſe. He 
denied that terror had produced the 
unexainpled atrocities in Fran 
Our meaſures of precaution ven 
he ſaĩd, not to be calculated on the 
probability of ultimate fuccrſs, bit 


the magnitude of the evil with 
Mach te. v lo threatened. Hl 
ed" tl — colout 


ane 50 tre d reful 


— önvenrſon, fuch as ben 
tie 3 to aſſemble, uſur 
— ol 
gn it. „en 


2 — Wc abcr That | had be 
ald unnebeffary alarm, 
Cicrtniryor ' ftare, that it voll 
have been us bond nt in kim 1 
have- aſſerted, that t — who to 
jatked a content 0 — 
ov wllich the con 4 — 
poſed? Had, N e 
alba fomented 
roms, Rt "th" evil deſigus of 8 
Gilaffrcted, till tlie“ wifchief in 
tired the preſent remedy, _ 
belion, he fald, finiply ee 
er the i 7 ene * 
= BuBbas cr put act could be u 


ficd tpvn uny Emergency, and * 


her the preſent dangers authoriſed 
he meaſure. , Both of theſe oints 
lis lord jp reſolved in the. affirma- 
ive, Certainly, 0 ſaid, if the pre · 
ent meaſure was oij * facilitate the 
uniſhment of the ſeditious meter 


ould not be neceſſary, as the com- 
pon law would be ſufficient; but the 
gr of the N made 
nece to guard againſt the 
aſorable effects .of thoſe be $ 
is lordſhip admitted that n con- 
titution was ſafe, and free, unleſs 

its ordinary. ſtate | of vigour 
rreat 1 way. lar to.the wild 
age of fancy of reforming pro 
ors, becanke ſome, g90 1 5 855 
eſult from it, and the e ils, owin ö 
rp the intemperance of individua 


rr ß. 


1 eal might, in common circum- 
* lances, be left to the uſual TC 
. iſons which the law, . circum- 
* cried by the jealous, ſpirit of li- 
cy, has formed: but in difficult 
* d ſuſpicious times the ſperet ene 
10 pies to the conſtitutic gught not 
ue ſuffered. to collect and ripen 
Fi cir poiſon, under the pro! en 
1 f that mY dere de- 
oy; and upon this principle 
. gmer inſtances of this ae a 
1 een founded. A ſecret conſpiracy. 
eng broken into open rebellion 
00 ould never, he ſaid, be an addi- 
oo onal reaſon for employing à power 
py pplicable only to ſecret ęnemies. 
* uch an act as that in queſtion was 
* ly calculated to pↄperate againſt 


oncealed enemies, of which there 
Fete neceſſarily fewer when one half 


dere in open wer, and out of the 
ach of fuch an act. The eve v a 


1 


v1 


hen ſuch a power mult. have j 
bolt effectual dreien, 1 5 be 
| eplgrnce of ny government 
ring conſpiracies tg. g 
reagth would, ne Ladd, pro ace 
Raltrophe ſimilar to that ip 


enn 
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any of the papers, the meaſure. 


edellion was therefore the time 


THEY. E 


France. Aconſpiracy,clearly proved, 
needed not to be traced through all 
its ramifications : its ere a 


4 


the danger to the ftate, were 


cient to juſtify the temporary ſuſt 
2 of 5 at bag] for out. 
iberty, which by law was ol 
birth-ri . Prom what had be 
deemed legal by ſame of the mem- 
bers of the _ in By conduct o 
the ſocieties, his lordſhip contende 
n exiſted from 


em. r | 
ſs | The queſtion of adjournment 


was ſupportedby lord Nerby. If the 
leſs the danger the ftronger muſt b 
the precaution, to what an extrem 
of abſurdity might ſuch an argu- 
ment becarried ! Every fence ofthe 
conſtitution might be broken down: 
and ſhould a fortunate period arrive 
when no danger exiſted, not an 
atom of it would be left. If the 
acts of the bene now in cuſtody 

ouly amounted to fedition, he coul 
not ſee the neceſſity of neu powers 
to bring them to juſtice, or to pre- 
vent their doing future miſchief; 
He aſked whether it was meant to 
be ſaid, that all who attended the 
meeting at Chalk Farm were im- 
cated in the purpoſes of the 
meeting ? In the neighbourhood af 
London a very few, perſons could 
ſoon collect a mob of thouſands, 
merely from motives of curioſity. 
That the ſocieties were preparing 
to diſtribute arms, was ſtated even 
in the report as a mere preſumption. 
He therefore deprecated a meaſure 
which P: conſidered as not called 
for by any adequate cauſe, and as 
Un attack on the canſtitution, . 
* The earl of Carliſie and marquis 

Townſhend ſupported the bill. The 
ariner mentioned lord George Gor- 
on's mob, which, though at firſt 
an, object of ridicule, had actually 
awed the legiſlature, and ſubyerted 
Nen for a week. The mar- 
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er 3 executive government; 
chan ns fergie to take 
; rth eir owt: ſecurity, the 


menſure 
lſchie v of which niight 
og Jah; 
ch we vis" r Lanſdowne 


ſtrongly ſuppbrted che wolibn for the 

adj. 0 0 inconvenienge: 
he 

of a 


id, ariſe from the dela 
: le would' give the 55 
ple time to form and come forward' 
with an opinion on the ſubject, The 
heipal perſons concerned I this 
tekrible conſpiracy had been taken 
1 2 no at tem an been made 
cue . No appearance i 
tes rt 9 the country juſl ißed ie 
M. this ptoceeding None of 
Fe bac 100 bis lordſhip {aids 
ene point to juſtify the 
| Adinetiea could be 
a CA Ge been theſe ſocieties 
thoſe v fell tet for the purpoſe 
of ed her ory Rats in the years 
78 and 1782 t the executive 
Een never then- expteſſed the 
pprehenſion, or taken any 
beg to ſuppreſs them. Wh 
he aſked,” was the webfars 
- adopter laſt year, when au inſuf- 
ction 57 o much rarer 
he” rg: was 9178 bs; bbes dt 


the oeophe vere not V, ipptola dd 


proper pitch for recely ſuchua 
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tive government; and were ready to 
give energy and vigour to that law 
by which they were protected, &c, 
'FThe addreſs was ſtrongly object- 
ed to by the earl of Lauderdale, as 
containing no ground of complaint 
againſt miniſters, who had been in 
poſſeſſion of the facts contained in 
the report for ſeveral months, If a 
conſpiracy exiſted, it ought to have 
been cruſhed in the bud, His lord- 
ſhip Rated, however, that he had 
ſeen nothing like ſuch a proof of a 
conſpiracy as warranted the carry- 
ing up to the throne an addreſs 
which pledged the houſe in a very 
conſiderable degree. He argued at. 
large againſt the whole proceedings 
on this occaſion, and a debate en- 
ſued, in which however little new 
matter was brought forward. The 
addreſs was carried without adivi- 
ſion, and ſent to the commons for 
their concurrence. Fc | 
Preyious to the reading of the ſe- 
cond report in the houſe of commons, 
Mr. Pitt brought up ſeveral papers 
as a ſupplement, containing a letter 
from Mr. Grey to the miniſter, and 
incloſing ſeveral others ſigned by 
Mr. Daniel Stuart. The purport 
of the communication was to ſhew 
that there had not been any commu- 
nication between the {ſociety of the 


friends of the people, of which 


Mr. Grey was a member, and that 
convention which was held at Ediu- 
burgh after the proceedings of 
that convention bore the appearance 
of violent intentions, | 
MI. Grey thought it extremely 
ſtrange that this letter, in explana- 
tion of the others, did not appear 
on the face of the report; and was 


joined in this opinion by Mr, She- 
ridan. That part of the ſupplement. 
which related to the ſociety im que 


ſtion was, he ſaid, of a nature the 


molt uncandid. It contained threg in 
letters, which, if they had bern the conclulions formed in the repo 
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Mr. Stuart in his individual, al 


tly examined, 
ound to be wo 


x 


ever ſo ſligh 
have en 
his official, capacity. There w 
geared he ſaid, in the report a 
— to inſinuate that the ſociety a 
the friends of the people had ben 
connected with the conyention ; 
Edinburgh from beginning to end 
It was unfair to charge the ſociy 
with the contents of a letter & 
preſſing the ſentiments of a priuz 
gentleman, though the letters cop 
tained not one {ſentiment of which 
any man ofhonour need tobe aſhay 
ed,” Had Mr, Stuart been ew 
mined, every doubt and ſuſpicay 
would have vaniſhed, He mentioned 
another letter of Mr, Stutz 
which, if found, would have cote 
vinced the committee that M 
Stuart acted only as an indi 
dual, | 1 N | 
Mr. Pitt defended the committee jon 
as baving only ated conliſtenty 
with their duty, They had cater 
tained ſome doubts reſpeQing tab 
letters found in the pocket of dn 
ving, obſerving that the es 
was different from that uſed by Vt, 
Stuart in his official capacity» Ja, 


when they co 1 theſe letteq 
with his cla ones, the reſene 
blance was ſo ſtrong it was diſle 
to ſay where the. line of diſtincia 
was to be drawn. He, admitted 
the finding of the letter alluded th 
but ſaid the committee had 8d 
choſen to. inſert it in their repo 

Mr, Sheridan and Mr. Gre 
warmly expreſſed their diſapprobr 
tion at its having been kept 
and wiſhed to know the meaning a 
the omiſſion. $ 11.8 

On the ſame day the chance 
of the exchequer moved, ta 
the houſe do agree with, the 
of. lords in their addreſs to his m. 
jeſty.“ He Krongly iniſted vp 


f the exiſtence of | a conſpiracy 
rainſt the Bate, and of its . 
ng exiſted, - He allo entered 
to a very able detail of the 
rocecdings of the ſocieties from 
hich their guilt had been in- 
red; and referred any gentle- 
an, who could {till entertain any 
oubt'on the ſubject, to two of 
bree of the laſt pages of the re- 


* MB 
Mr. Lambton reprobated the 
ode of ſelecting partial extracts 
rom letters of individuals, and 
zoks of ſocieties, and making 
hem chargesand accuſationsa aint 
articular perſous: nor could he 
hink the mode of printing certain 
ords and paſſages in italics and ca- 
tals altogether fair, as if doubt- 
ul of a fair appeal to cool and un- 
aſſed judgment in its deciſion, but 
ndeavouring to influence the paſ- 
jons, by pointing out partial views 
In which the ſubject was to be ex- 
mined. He cited the words of 
Algernon Sidney,“ That if quo- 
ations were ſuffered to be fo man - 
led and diſguiſed to anſwer party 
purpoſes, he would prove from the 
0 itſelf, that there was no God.“ 
Lis mode of partial printing might 
end io influence che minds if — 
pf that houſe, perhaps of theſe 
bourts of juſtice before whom the 
preſent objects of perſecution were 
bout to appear. Partial extracts, 
naccompanied by any overt at, 
would not be admitted as criminat- 
ng evidence in any court of jul- 
ice, and were inadequate to fub- 
antiate any charge of treaſon 
vat therefore was not admiſh- 
le evidence in a court of. juſtice 
dught not, conſiſtently with the 
principles of juſtice, to be admitted 
n that houſe, 
arcely avoid wiſhing to ſee an ac- 
ount thus garbied of the ſociety 
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He could, he ſaid, 


© which Mr, Pitt and the duke of 
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Richmond had belonged. In the 
beginning of the report, the eircum- 
{tznces attending the ſuppoſed con- 
{piracy were ſtated to be extrava- 
gant, If this meaut abſurd and im- 
poſſible, how could the miniſter juſ- 
tify ſuſpenſion” of the habeas * 
corpus act upon the ſuppoſition of 
danger ? 11 it was meant to call 
them wild and extravagant, whence 
aroſe the pains taken throughout 
the whole of the report to prove 
them regular and ſyſtematical? 
While the committee profeſſed to 
trace the __ of theſe conſpira- 
cies, why did they ſtate facts of a 
recent date? or why were they 
forced in out: of their natural order 
of time and place ? In the third 
page of the "report the plan for 

riding arms Was termed a gene- 
ral idea; yet directly afterwards it 
was ſtated, thatithe matter was diſ- 
cufſed only by a few; and that only 
when the general meetings were 
broken up, and a few ſelect mem- 


bers left behind. What were theſe 


talked-of arms? Eighteen pike- 
heads, ten battle-axes, and twenty 
blades - unfiniſhed, This was the 
mighty force that was to overthrow ' 
the conſtitution, to annihilate the 
ment, and to deſtroy his ma · 
jeſty ! Meetings were ſaid to have 
been held at Paiſley for the purpoſe 
of practiſing arms, yet at Paiſ- 
ley no arms had been diſcovered ; 
two regiments would have de- 
ſtroyed this formidable 'conſpiracy 
in its molt gigantic maturity. Mr, 
Lambton vindicated the ſociety of 
the ſriends of the people, and con- 
demned the ſuppreſſion of ſome of 
the papers found on Skirving. 
From the different circumſtances of 
the two countries, he contended 
that there was not the leaſt danger 
of the prevalency of French prin- 
ciples. He had, he ſaid, pledged 
himſelf to accord with the —_—Y 
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of ndeiaiirnaies, if they brought the perſons committed as accom 
forward any evidence to prove that plices in that conſpiracy, Thy al 
the conſtitution was in danger, but dreſs, was neither for the purpoy 


it was his duty toſtate that he ſaw of loyalty nor advice, it was a ts * 
2 danger whatever. conveyance from 1 that houſe to the 7 ; 

Mr. Robinſon and Mr, Martin crown, whereby the houſe wy vi 
Jv wake the report, which was de- made to volunteer as a witneſs d * 
fended by Mr. ſerjeant Watſon, fir their own accuſation, The pa 1 
Watkin Lewes, Mr. alderman in tlie report on which the 22 ö i 
Neunham, and Mr. Burdon. Was founded. y were many of them the ho 

Mr. Fox, in a ſpeech replete compoſition of miniſters: of the as he 


with ſound argument, avowed. his Lacy! ſuch, papers, neithe 
little connection with the ſocicties, KW ! Lt the —— Th, mittce 
and urged the little neceſſity that had, any knowledge of their ont 
could exiſt for warranting, a depar- The effect of the addreſs, could. only 
ture from the ordinary courſe of ad- be 12 — 05 the opinion of the 
miniſtering government. He warned houſe t B's codftitution was i 
the houſe,againſt the fatal error of danger. Hl "ek ie inks vl 
bringing the couſtitution into con- arms, ka 
tempt; by! teaching the people that of the. 5 1 5 7 
that 


it was of, itſelf inadequate to aly te wt 1 Bra 2 | 
the 


emergency. In. diſcpſſing ern run X Y, 

of war or alliance, it was ſaid t IR t 

de the preyogative of the cra af, the i 36. "MY 122 1 

and that parliament was not a ir private 1 5 

terfere with the exerciſe of this pre · Conve (on mn 1395 05 on 

vogative, but to puniſh miniſters. if men ritgro J pd! i 

they abuſed it. Was it not equally right t of ano Ziving th 

the prerogative and the duty of the opinion on rig 975 opel 
- crown to puniſh all attempts againſt , leged. RF , WIL roi | 

the conſtitution by the regular peo „egg; a n. | 
courſe of law, and the province of qountry 

parhament to animadyert. on mini- ruin, tho! one oh. 

ſters if they ue glected or betrayed | 1 fury * 

their duty? No reaſon, we — ba the old bo 


alleged for devi iating from th ard b 0M. raſſe 10 1 10 e hit ibi it 
b i: 


- nary mode in the one caſe, more tha abe A RAP 


the other. What; was, tg be kituti onal 1 01 2 
pected from their addreſs? Pro 4. relorte rf Ny 2 1 


70 
-tions of loyalty, Surely the houſe calc 1 9 , Ae 
of commons had better mrans of | wo 22 

Sate 


, manifelling their loyalty, than, by 410 
profeſſions. Profeſſio hong they, b FA as 58 —— ame 
already given in abundance, _ 4095 gul nt 
they were; not in this inſtauge, ca ED gi e hep)! 
upon to = Tow ws advice z oy | 105 q Ne 129 5 
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io hee that the prince” oh the evtnts the trials would be conduby- 
throne might at any time be reſiſted. ed, and the 'paniſbmeiith-iwarded, 
It might be aſked how the obe- with 'the:dighity®-ad/huminiry of 
Jence of the diſaffected was to be Britiſh juſtice ; and che examples, 
ſecured ? The law had provided for in iy opinion,” ſtrike "with! greater 
the puniſhment of the difaffe&ed, force," withont- any 'previous'decha- 
whenever diſaffection ſhewed itfelf ration from parliament, In coun- 
in any of their actions. T hit was tries where the taking-off i few u · 
the proper means of revention, and dividuals tends to overturn the 

the true anſwer to all that had bern vernment, a few individuhls, Kow- 
leid about ſuffering the rhiſchjef to ever obſcure, might effect a revolu- 
pron to a head. 

orce, was It ne 

to declare its be rat? in the exit moſt diſtant chance of fueceſa, no- 
ence of a conſpit 10 evidence thing —— de more irrational than 


which they 5 =, ther deen the attem duch perſons would 
en to? 
7 


ahamed to "Ut aitia- be more ( fob Bedlam than ſor 
ment, previbu ' Kl. Neugate. In the mot. oloqueũt 
Walker, Ke. declared" theit ele and energetſe terms Mt. Fe re- 
of the conſpiracy, wi h which thoſe (commetided the! diſfuhoh of civil 
gentlemen Were charged,” a jury and religious liBeet tf; ad regard 
prejudiced and miſfed' 55 ſuch à de- 'to'the happineſs nd rights of the 
claration might have couch verdi&t people of this country; and of all 
& Guilty on the teſtimony of a wit= mankind, as the ſureſt means of eſ- 
neſs, who was ini fact a perſon whom tabliſking and ſecuritig the govern- 
the counſel for- 5 — „ee ment; and concluded by moving 
was aſhamed of. Fof theſe reaſons pv leavi out of the addreſs, that 
he obected tg that part of the ad. pit nich declared the belief af 
dreſs, Which d — the 1 ob N the gry in a conſpiraey mind the 


the houſe in! . conſtitution, 
ſhould move e gut. be The amehdment #h oppoſed by 
win alſo't che debe er fir William Dolben, as throwing 
loyalty as uiineceſfary, (hat oh d ig whole proceeding s into ridicule. 
not vote "againſt" chen: Pro From a In att auß addreſs ſent 1 the com- 
review of the perfohs from whom mous to th Rouſe of lords he was 
danger was apprehended, The” faid eee they would not have taken 
ſuch men might join in eo toner the. liberty of propoſing | ſuch an 
but could never p ers ane. omiſſion. Ik the commons altered 
the advice he guve hig & Gntentfied. the addrefs, we ſhould; he laid, have 
neſs muſt be 4 wed, ſince it could pl. — obetient king, non“ reſiſt⸗ 
ſcacely be Imagined he ſhobld wiſh. Ws a rampant Wu 
4 55 75 nd. — merely — e . 7 

e ſake ing accompatied b attorns motived, 
the gentleman” Ker Ae Mm. that che hon“ g gente Kant Box) 


Raſh and even ſetlit ons. puerſad ad afſerted, Maſe theſe (reiterated = 
tion would, 1 Tip 85 ed, < dlbred! "Ou 2 were more to make the 


f i" colitfe 12 4 as à 'wittiels,/ an®igive 


but he ttulled nohe 10 T6 Kal Vor by r . prejulice” the'tHals of 


to embark in treaſon, At 45 proleentian, than for the attain- 
ment 


put the law in tion; but here, where the revoly- 
5 for the houſe tion muſt be popular to have the 


men then under 5 5 
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ment of any ſubſtantial good. This 
effect, he argued, from the benig- 
nity of the Engliſh laws, could not 
produced, He vindicated the . 
proceedings againſt Mr. Muir in 
Scotland, and contended, that the 
ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act, 
' which had been inſiſted upon as a 
violatior of the conſtitution, ex- 
- "tended only to perſons ſuſpected or 
accuſed of treaſonable practices. 
No perſon could, he ſaid, put the 
aſſemblies of the preſent times in 
competition with the convention 
held in 1688, without affixing a 
grols libel on the conſtitution. The | 
reſent convention had for its ob- 
ject the annihilation of that conſti 
tution which at that period was 
ratified and eſtabliſhed ; , aud he 
called upon the houſe to point opt 
one inſtance of a ſimilarity of ptin;, 
ciples adopted by thoſe who con- 
ducted the revolution, and the mo- 
dern reformers. He conſidered 
the ſociety of the friends of the 
people, and that of the liberty of 
the preſs, as particularly dangerous, 
| Rob the perſons of rank and in- 
Auence that compoſed them. It was. 
not eaſy to ſind out what the views 
and intentions of the former were; 
the latter had been more audacious, 
and by applauding the patriotic 
Tentiments of counſel, and the con- 
duct of perſons after conviction, 
— to palſy the hand of the 
public accuſer. The part of the 
addreſs attempted to be omitted, 
contained its very ſubſtance and eſ- 
Tente. He deprecated the mode in 
which the law officers of the crown 
were conſtantly treated with regard 
to criminal proſecutions, If they 
forbore to proſecute, they were ac- 
cuſed of neglecting their duty; if 
they proſecuted, ſocieties voted, 
thanks to thoſe who oppoſed them, 
and gave them every 5 port. Pre- 
vention was, he ſaid, better than 
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prevented the aſſembling of 30.00 


and 


politic and deluſive Iyſtem we had 


cure, Had the exiſtin governing 


men in the year 1780, would it nt 
have contributed to the public tin. 
quillity, and prevented inhumerg 
ble deu. The amendment of Mr, 
Fox wes 2 without a di. 
ſion, and the addreſs was put al 
carried, "xy - , ; 
Whilſt the preceding buſineſs vn 
in agitation, the marquis of 
downe; on the 26th. of May, ad- 
drefled the houſe of lords on the 
ſubject of America. \ It bad 1d 
been, he laid His intention t 
trouble the houſe again this ſelſa, 
and he had grranged watters for 
going out of town that day; but 
he wiſhed not to let the — * flip 
withoutonce more calling theirattes- 
tion to the Rate of affairs at hom 
abroad: At a former period he 
ſtated that behas taken the libeny 
of directing the. attention of the 
houſe to the ventral nations, and 
had predicted. ̊ Variety of circutt- 


ſtances relative, / the. impropꝛie 
of the war, c, oed k that 
timg treated with light and incot- 
ſalerate regard, had unfortunate 
proved to be Yoo ſatal, and too 
true! To the ſame; objects he vn 
again reduced to recur by the in. 


adopted. Previous to the diſcul 
ſion of the particular ſubject of bs 
motion, be begged leave to make ſont 


m; 
obſervations connefted with it. Hu Pr 
lordſhip recommended ſeveral inte di 
rior reforms, and objected ſtrong) It 
to the preſent employments of tix be 
attorney and ſolicitor general, de 
could not enter into a conſultatio ag 
with his loxdſhip's agent on particl- te 
lar buſineſs, as they were en agel in a 
taking the examinations, of perten a 
ſuſpected of treaſonable and ſedi ly 
tious practices. He was aſtonibe ky 
to hear, that the great officers © \ 


ſtate wer loyed in -inſpefing 
e _ * y 1 
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-fruments of cruelty; calculated 
for the purpoſe of aſſaſſination, 
when their — _—_ be dg: 
more reſpectably employ mi- 
niſters oy advantage of the 


public. His lordſhip cenſured in, 
pointed terms the management of 
ifairs at home. Abroad, he ſaid, 


eery thing had tended to confirm 
his former opinion of their calami- 
tous ſtate, particularly in Flanders. 


His lordſhip mentioned the great 
bfs of our artillery, and that the 


number of fick, ſince the com- 
nencement of the campaign, which 
vas only ſix weeks, exceeded the 
whole amount during the laſt year. 
Was it not univerſally known that 
fieloſſesof our alles were concealed, 
while our difplay of ſurceſſes was 
made with every ornament that in- 
genuity could beſtow ? He ſtated 
the Low Countries to be in ex- 


teme danger, the inhabitants open» 
V condemning the war, and pro- 


claiming their wiſhes for the ene- 
ay; the Dutch murmuring at our 
conqueſts in the Weſt Indies, and 
complaining that we had ſecretly 
gained poſſeſſion of the French At- 


tie colonies to mongpolize the 


gar trade ;—Ttaly and Spain repro- 
bating our perſeyerance; The af. 
doniſning multitudes in arms brought 


forward by the French might, befaid,” 


teach us how utterly imprackicable 

e war was, with any hope pf ulti- 
mate ſucceſs. In a war Tk&tke 
preſent, attended with ſucli” a pro- 
Upcus waſte of men Ant tobe | 
it behored miniſters tõ rele deſi- 
derately before thuy b. bked a 
den enemy to enter” the field 
iganit us. He Had great appre- 


aenſions reſpecting neutral nations, 
and he wiſhed a noble lord (Auck- 


i") to declare whether be had 


5nd ail atticle of a treaty in 
| ollicial capacity, which had not 


\ > 


. 
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been laid before the houſe, and re- 
quired the grand duke not only to 
baniſh emigrants, but ſuch of his 
own ſubjects as the Britiſh court. 
ſhould proſeribe. His lordſhip fur- 
ther cenſured the conduct of mi- 
niſters rl Qing the courts of Swe- 
amark, and the iſland 
of Corſica, and proceeded parti- 
cularly to notice the conduct of 
this country towards America. He 
firſt complained of our conduct re- 
ſpecting that part of the treaty of 


peace with the United States in 


1783, which fixed the boundary, 


and allotted them the barrier poſts, 


of which they had never yet been 
put in poſſellon⸗ and were ſtill 
uneaſy on that ſcore. This neglect 
had; he ſaid, irritated the Ameri- 
cam; and theix ſuſpicions and jea- 
louſy wers increaſed by our having 

ed the Portugueſe to enter into 
a truce with the Algerines and the 
| States of Har That concilia- 
tion was, he ſaid, effected by the 
Portuguefe 1 join the 
league againſt the French. The 
Portugueſe, antecedent to that 
truce, had conflaatly oppoſed the 
Algerines, and kept & ſquadron of 


mem of war at the mouth of the 


Straits, principally to check the 
Algerine rovers from injuri ng the 
Americau trade. In this point of 


view our conduct ſtood condemned 


by the Americans, who were not 
at all reconcileable to the truce, as 
it was averred on their parts, that 


, the truce was acceded to by the 


Barbarians, on the expreſs condi- 
tion that it ſhould be concealed for, 


fix; weeks; the conſ-quence of 


which was, that the Algerine veſ- 

ſels were let out upon them at once, 

eatly to their detriment; the ſal- 

fes aguinſt the American veſſels 

proving ſucceſsful,” and a great 

number of them were actually Faun, 123 
| N en- 
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near Liſbon; which might have 
been avoided, had the negot iation 
been known. The next cauſe of 
offence to America was, he ſaid, 
the order of council, June 8, 
1793, to ſeize all ſhips (thoſe of 
Sweden and . excepted) 
loaded with corn, and after purchaſ- 
ing the cargo for the uſe of his ma- 
el , and paying what was reaſon- 
able for freight, ro diſmiſs them. 


This his lordſhip ſtated as not i 


only ſtrange and inſolent conduct 
towards an independent nation, dic- 
tating to them with hom they 
ſhould trade; but an inſtance of un- 
precedented cruelty in attempting 
ta ſtarve twenty · ſix millions of peo- 
ple for a matter of opinion. No 
writer on the laws of nations ſtated 
ĩt as a principle, to prevent a neutral 
power carrying corn into a bellige- 
rent nation; the reſtriction was only 
on arms and ammunition, but not 
on corn, which was the ſtaple com- 
modity of America. The next 
point referred to by the marquis 
was the order of council of Novem- 
ber 6th, for capturing all veſſels 
carrying any proviſions or ſtores to 
the French colonies. From the 6th 
of November to the 2$th'vf March 
upwards of 600 American veſſels had 
deen captured or detained in Britiſh 
ports. This detention he 
reprobated, becauſe it was conti- 
nued after the hope of regular con- 
fiſcation was aban 
goes damaged, and at laſt the 
owners received no demurrage. He 
diſapproved of the hon · permiſſion 
of American veſſels tp ſail from the 
Britiſh ports in the iſlands, unleſs 
they gave ſecurity forthe diſcharge 
of their cargoes in ſorge Britiſh or 
neutral port. Theſe mfringements 
had ſo Far alarmed the American 
merchants here, that they had applied 
to government to know on what 
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| wasdrawnup in the following words 


they might depend, Tooking upon 
as a meaſure calculated to prodoc 
4 rupture between the tu wh 
tries. Ihe order was, however, fou 
after revoked; which was u tict 
confeſſion from miniſlers of the it 
juſtice and” illegality of the mes 
ſure. The imprudenee of prowks 
ing boſlfhities) with America vn 
demonſtrated by his lordſhip fron 
the cobtigiitty: of our wel lodu 


iſfands, our retention of Cinch 
tlie number Of acturers em. 
ployed, the yearly employment a 
230, ooo tons of ſſipping, and by the 
danger our commeree'to the Wel 
ladies uiould be edpUſed to in fil 
ing along the extenſive coaſt of 
America. The marquis at len 
— ro cbnſider the ſpeech of 
lord Dorchefteri in reply to {eva 
| — of Indians; on — Fe. 
bruary 1793, of the ſeven” village 
'of Lower Conan as deputies fron 
all the nations except three, which 


Children 
„ J have well conſidered your 
words, and am how prepare to 
reply. % 
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und wiſhes to'the'kitigy theirſdth#; 
and expreſſed na hope nk 
grievances they coi; 
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bye juſlandlatiogha 
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wilicd for hetwgen; them and the Aims 1 all the my made 
Vaited States, and with which they them, I conf er as an infringement 
would be ſatisfied and, make peace. 1 the king's rights; and when a 

„Children, . 4, i wt pech drawn between us, he it peace 

« [ was/in ex pe bear: qx war, they mult loſe all their im- 
ing from the people of ;t 8. Uni d provement of houſes, on our fide of 
States what was fave Kenobi * The people muſt all e gone 
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bring you together, 40 Ling 8 ſubjects. What belongs 
friends. u *. 3 8 to th — Indians will of, courſe, be 

„Children, l. 1920601 000,05 ze, Of et ſecured to them. 
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it, and were well acquainted with 
the; mot ĩves on which it was found- 
ed, and had never offered any rea- 
ſon for a change of their opinion. 
He aſſured the houſe, the only object 
he had in view in this invetligation 
was to avert danger, and to heal 
the differences between the two 
countries. This motion would afford 
miniſters an opportunity of clear- 
ing themfelves from an imputation 
which, if falſe, . might produce 
dreadful conſequences ; if true, it 
was right to bring it forward, that 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature might 
correct the raſhucfs of the govern» 


ment. Aﬀter a ſpecch of great 


ability, his lordſhip couciuded by 


moving for an addrefs to his ma- 


| jeity, praying him “that there be 


laid beſore the houſe copies of the 
inſtructions ſent to lord Dorchef- 
ter, relative to all differences be- 
tween this country and America, and 
ſuch communications as may have 
been made of conferences yith the In- 
dian tribes north-welt of the Ohio.“ 
Lord Grenville thought miniſters 
were not in the leaſt indebted to 
the noble marquis for an opportu- 
nity of vindicating themſelvesagainſt 
that which appeared to him to be 
no charge. The meaſures purſued 
with reſpect to neutral nations had 
already been fully diſcuſſed in the 
houſe. With reſpect to what he 
had termed the unexampled ſeveri- 
ty of the exccutive government, 
and the dangers likely to enſue both 
at home and abroad, the conduct of 
the executive government, and that 
of the legiſlature likewiſe, would, 
on fair examination, be ſound to be 
not only lenient, but in ſome in- 
ſtanges perhaps criminally tender. 
Was it to an, aſſembly which had 


The marquis had, he ſaid, talked; 
of the intention of ſtarving the pon 


'underkood the ſubject) who cn 


HAND 


diſtreſſed country of France, Di 


ſtreſſed and poor it as tiue it way, 115 
and earneſtly deſirous to renderery yan 
other eountry the ſame. Hou then ge 0 
could blame attach to miniſters for: my 
having uſed precautions to prevent col 
the introduction of that ruitiog col 
ſyſtem ? The oppreſſions of France ce | 
his lordſhip ſaid, aroſe not from Airs 
the external combiriationagainſthey me 
but from a ſet of barbarians who ould 
had got into power,//and preſer Jan 
it by - deliiges of human blood, Iis 1 
With reſpe to a great part of the r hi 
ſpeech of the marquis, the condut at pe 
of goverument was a full refutation t of 
to the cenſure and calumny which ps to 
it ſeemed deſigned to convey, Al 'F 
the calamittes of war muſt be cu. neix 
ſidered as produced by. thoſe whe ego 
brouglit on the war; and theſe, as u- en u 
al, his lordthip contended, were ite nclu 
French. 'Fhe conduct of thiscounty led 
towards neutral nations, he affertth at t 
was fliicdy conſonant to the ld ran 
nations 5 and he knew of no fh ſt 
the executive government had i ne 
excels of liberality to ſacrifice de 
intereſis of tile oountry to the wen of 
of its enemies, while we were at ice 
rying on a defunſſve war. He ca tot 
ſured the ſpeech of the marquis d lity 
Lanſdowne which had preceded tion, 
motion; but, as it had been mad frei 
all that. the; houſe, could do wa VS: n: 
prevent the effect it wight other 7 wit 
produce. With reſpe& to fan red 
the eng 2 - py l 
in the treaty. of peace with Am a 
ea, he hat dever/apnſidered thi | died 
tlie article of, eſt; advantage on 
Great Britsin, mor had he eh Alge 
cohverſed with apy indivitlual (# wh 


beeri for two years in poſſcſſion. of taiged a different opinion. . a wa 


the conduct of thoſe who. aimed at artjale might have bren nec x 
as perhaps better}; terms cod 
marquis addreſſed fuch language? dhare been had 3 and vhs; cru 


ſubyerting the conſtitution, that the 


4 


ther muſt be binding, and muſt 
erefore be punctually obſerved. 
| treaties, however, were to be 
ſidered on terms of reciprocal 
rantage to both parties. If one 
ge did not fulfil the conditions ſti- 
ulated, it was an ample reaſon why 
cother ſhould not be over - forward 
comply with all the ſtipulations 3 
ee it would be new indeed in the 


aiderable ſacrifices on its part 
ould not expect to obtain alſo the 
Irantages of that treaty to itſelf. 
I's lordſhip ſaid, it would be idle 


at part of the ſubject. The inte- 
t of Great Britain and America 
ks to be on terms of mutual friend- 
p an! good will; and by that 
neiple every part of the execu- 


en uniformly governed ſince the 
ncluſion of the peace. He pro- 


ty ld himſelf at a loſs to know 
id t the motive was for bringing 
id mar! the charge againſt them, 
hh ſtill more at a loſs''to con- 


de in what government had 
raced itſelf, So conſcious was 
of their endeavours to act 
rceptionably, that he was rea- 
to take his ſhare of the reſpon- 
ity which belonged' to his 
poll, for the advice he gave his 
creign on that ſubject. A charge 
© miniſters wiſhed to provoke a 
' with America, could be cons 
ed as little leſs than a calumni- 
 livel on his majefty's govern- 
i. Wich reſpect to thè peace 
ed through: His majeſty's me- 
bon between the Poftu gueſe and 
Algerines, could it be ſuppoſed 


Wally, at the commencement 
a war {© important as the pre- 
as deſirous of peace with the 
ny ſlates, and ſolicited the 
io interpoſe his good offices 
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having taken 


Portugal and the Barbar 
This tiegotiation in part failed; a 
peace was not concluded, and the 


air of ſtates, if a nation making | 
' mediation of Great Britain could | 


rhim to ſay any thing more on 


e gorernment of this country had 


when Portugal, our old and 


247 
for the purpoſe—that miniſters, for 
proper meaſures to 

achieve that object, ſhould be ac 
cuſed of gcting impropetly'? This 
country cauld not poſſibly feel any 

repugnauts on that ſubject; and iu 
conſequence of this, orders were 
ſent to negotiate a peace between 
ſtates. 


only procure a truce. But it was 
by no means true that it was kept a 
ſecret for any ſmiſter purpoſe, or an 
longer than the nature of the rank, | 
action required, With regard to 
the order of council June 8th, he 
did not, he ſaid, expect to hear that 
it was a crime on the part of this 
country to ſeize, not for eondem- 
nation, but merely to detain, after- 
wards to value, and then to pay for, 
the cargo of ſhips laden with corn 
that were on their voyage to ſup- 
ply the enemy. He thought every 


principle of the law of nesjons 


warranted this conduct; or rather 
that we had relaxed from the ſpirit 
of that law, in having grantedtoAme- 
rica advantages that had not been 
allowed to Sweden and Denmark. 
Reſpecting the order of council 
November 6th, his lordſhip ſtated 


that the French, feeling themſelves 


unable to bring their cargoes di- 
realy to Eurvtpe, had gone with the 
whole produce of their Weſt India 
iſlands to ' Armerica; and waited, 
there an opportunity to come home 
with ſafety; To meet this eircum- 
ſtance the order was made; and it 
ought only to be conſidered as 4 

temporary meaſyre, which when 
no longer neceſſary was revoked. | 
The revocation, however, he ac- 
knowledged was partly produced by 


"the requitition of a nuwber of in- 


dividusls, who ftated that it might 
be polfibly attended with tuconve- 
Þ 2 — | nienee 
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vience ond. injury. The extract ald his lordſhip,” en 1 dah * 
from the New-York Gazette he  fenfive war, and ſeize a the Frach oy 
knew nothing of. The particulars, Weſt India iſlands! En ngaged n oY .;. 
If; true, — be tranſmitted by defenſiye * and declare tht . 
the noble lord whoſe name it Dore peace ſhall. not be made til th ny 


and it would then be time ee conqueſt of France be denen 
to proceed upon it. The mation 

thought calculated not to be ad- proring a defenſive war that the 
vantageous, but of diſadvantage to imagination of man could den 


this count noble feeretary had, he gl” 
This — was conttadicted üg proper? 's diſcuſs the m * 
by the duke of Graſton, Who tives 91 ed vis of Lu 1 
thought that, ſo far from any harm gdowne's, Fi ould hav * 
accruing from the motion, it would . 018 Mag ory ;t 9, aye diſcula ® 
only convince Amerlca of the gar- the ſpeec ;mgre ably, than to lux * 
neſſneſs of that houſe to prevent made 1 ſervation, on * ' * 
any: poſſible cauſe of complaint. AYER 25 e ſe e 75 
From all. that had occurred, he to Roa that. Mons even of (ul "ng 
wiſhed this, cquntry to aſſure Ame- jets upon W hic | fro (regular dog Inſte 
rica of. its determination to act falr- ments 5 ere before 1 houſe, ve rf 
ly. The declaration that the ſecte - Improper ?. pſtance wa l 
tary of ſtate had not feen the paper they were not; his ooh e Ti 
alluded to by the marquis, he ed the debates on; the Ruſſian yd 
thought veryinſufficient,and ſifong- ment, which hag, he laid, pred = 
ly urged him to, proceed one lep ed a war; and induced miniſlent le; 
further, and to, inform the houſe [Soong by 755 ance to humiliy * 
hecher lord Dorcheſter had — | The earl of 9 5 conceived * 
inveſted with ſuch powers as war- fo much, te the mut re- pable 
ranted his adoption of the meaſure. this country 1045 A e to cost Gor h 
The abilities of lord Dorche: 4 122 on 2 cab le terms, that hed bey 
were warmly e Land geen mg doubt 175 would . - 
Sydney, The earl, of a =Y ke ren, 72 a bt 1 5 .. 
adverting to that part of | Pr Gren- 2 from t ew-Y, ity Wy 
ville's ſpeech relating), to the pro- zette aver iy 8 jaw ire 
ceedings of miniſters in caſes 72 12a Pepin wy, eeding, 11 
dition and treaſon, obſerved, 1 ar 9 was by.0 ms 
government had proceeded as af the poi o Pl ys Kadnot, l 8 
country was in a ſlate of actual re- Garry wr” 
bellion; and this was the 8 The ear] f, Maia | ad f. 
proof which the miniſter had to the introduction of, WT cy, ; 
give of the criminal tenderneſs, of ceedings rel eQipgtr Ls ra 
the exccutive government, With _ tices, into the pre; e fh 
reſpect to what, had been urged, relevant. With rel 5 —. 
that the country, was in | a; late, of five war; the neden 0 4 tr ch 
defenſive war; vane it had Deen, ar to repel. attacks, and o on. 
har as bel 10 
at its ee eee 4 10 LL 013.98 6 5 ny Th obe Wchar 
#ihrmed, could deny: t hat, t NG fe be i vl inſef 150 "ul uly, 
eiple of the war had been Cha 1 4 face was "My ae of 15 
and that the country ad fend with TECAu ion a polic 
been, acting ollen W * 15 % 15 — e aſſallant bee 
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gerable, The meaſure of ſtopping 
the corn he thought fully jultifi- 
able, and Eguld' not, conceive. how 
the Americans Could be lated” to 
be ſufferers, having receive d the full 
nlue of their c cary Britiſh 
incas inſtead of Naa ami fats. 
Fi lordſhip argued, forthe 920 7 
of inveſting foreign a K 
cretionary powers, and tþ 
priety of incautiouſly ao 12 
cret inſtructions. 
The marquis of We TS 
dicated the motives, yo Had 
uced him to 1 Ns hl * 
quetion in debate, All Which 4 
Deen ſolely thoſe of ſei curing: a r- 


fizl and rome 117 ip e- 


"5. So 


ween this country and America. © 
* Inſtead of the pitt] i callanies and 
perſonalities he had met Witb, he 
ad, he ſaid, e bes to habe hes of 
anguage hath ſhould have £6 

ated the people of America. 

t was wrong in mihiftets' who 18 


5 b peace, to conced® th boundary 
* in queſtion, and = the; Poe 
Þ America, they wer 


Þadle, and ought.to Be in 


[a cul- * 

„„ tc had no ae Fee fa „tha 
hey might have ee, 

7 ey would, and . 

country than ths ' 

reat Britain. 5 ute 


nd1 ure erden, it 17 4 1120 
1 * d pr 7 1 * * 
, ms as ſhould « convince” 


I States that Wwe wer des 15 

ur wiſhes to bliſh” "4 bs 3a 
nd ſtable reconeiliatio wit Am e- 
a, and to create” on Comino in. 


1 "th regard to the, idea, that if. 
*. Ine contracting parry of did not Falſil 


oh lt other party 1 was ekohierited f. 
dies ie her agreem. 

0 [> the doctrine 0 J 
11.1 eto him. His lordſhif 

ever 


ache 1 -n 


10 0 dere 


to ; cr conditions gf or a treaty of” 75 50 ; 
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conduct, which wag Werle to 
involve hy in future wars, and re- 
quired fo reſſes; garriſons; Se in- 
numerable“ It Hac he war 
been Rated, that he ought to No- 
Aude us ciner authbrities for 


Che had laid reſpeitig'pevurral | 


thatidh"and' the conduct of 'admi- 
' jiſtration during the war. He was 
not however to prove the negative; 
and he was bound to ſay, that the 

1 could not be juſtified 7 


bins books.” Where, he 'aſke 


d de found an authority for 
ſtareing a whole nation, for treating 
twenty. tive millions of people like 

2 beſieged fortreſs ? Where was 


O0 
A precedent! for' Tayibg: to an inde- 
oo t nation; that. s let itimate 
co are on Gy, "Hig ſhould 
11 Rep interrupt 000 14 ce to 
ls em 50 og ts their de- 
tkits/ and to ſet wliat 

Res E e ebe Upon their 


ae e eld ty? From tlie cha- 


f lord Poreheſter, the 
quis Jtiferred that be had not 
d jour authority. On a di- 
e e hguſe, there appeared 
| G09 9, agginſt it 69. 
5 (arte day on which the 
| he bite iyof Lanſdowne 
oe into the houſe of 


— 


: Ti Mr; Sheridan brought for- 


a 8 to 5 fimilar pork 

ſulthe e lower hbuſe. Mr. Dundas, 
ddr poſi lived oy dee that any 
jiuſtrüctiqns bad Baer given to lord 


VDorchefler. author] ing ſuch a line 
erelt between tbe WO tiene, 0 af 


pho and aſſerted that, on 
t F contrary, miniſtets had uſed 
their 1 5 endeavours tb termi- 

1 e between 2 

A ates and he Indians. 


5 de ſaid!" bp" Ba newer 
Hf 1 if Francis Baring, 


ed Wb Gt uc Mr. M. . 
dle and expence ah (ih ; e . As, 


15 Sal N 
er, ; . =_ 
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230 « 
however, though the paper bore 


the appearance of authenticity, and 


was believed to be ſuch by perſons 
converſant 
it had been publicly diſavowed,; 

Mr. Sheridan begged leave to with. 
draw his motion; which was agreed 


to, 
"Ai debate was ſucceeded by a 


motion from Mr. Sheridan, for 


leave to bring in a bill for a new 


military teſt, containing only a de- 
claration of his majeſty's right to 


the crown, an attachment to the bi of from a general diſapprobatiy 


couſtitution, and a promiſe to reveal 
all treaſons. This meaſure was, 


he ſaid, totally unconnected with 


— 


grant corps, bill. 


party, and had ariſen incidentally 
from the circum nce of the emi- 


ed upon apy ett n or claim of 

that people, fir bf aſe peculiar | be- 
clit 5 was intend ed; for at a time 

like the preſent, when his ma jeſt 


wus wal fox aid from his e ; 


of every eſcription, i in d Joppoſt of 
the conſtitution, it might he impro- in 
per to petition for what they 1 ; 


to be no more than juſtice, _ 
might have the ap debe e 6 0 
mand; and it mig 


oller of relief, whic might, be con- 


ſidered 7 as a Fade, 


t wag, be taid, 
kis opinion, that all penal ft 


ſtatutes 


which made diſtinctions between 


dlfferent claſſes of his majelty's ſub & 


edid not expect ta ſee done at pre- 
ſent. He reſpected the prejudiges as 
well as the rights of the people, for 
he conſidered thoſe prejudices as ori- 
ginally inſpired and cheriſhed by d 
overnment for wi e and beneficial 
re When we were in dan- 
er of a popilh, king, great 13 
Fad been 5 8 to pie le Fog e 


| people againſt truſting the 


. catholics : 


but after 1 EAPINg t 


IC, 


\ÞLlil, of ſuch prejudices, id 5 
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in American affairs, | 


"Thoſe troubles did got, he faid, a 
merely from the apprehenſion of 


thoſe Who thou 


It was not found- 


as x 2h 
A e- . 
t be as improper re 
for government to grant a voluntary 0 | 

ch 10 2 1 ; for, by an a pal 
catholies Feng to ſerie 


0 the ſtaff, ? \ Ip! pppoſi 0 ne 
beg ſhould be done away, but that duty 0 


11 c 10 50 uche 
ran KS T4 195 
"Fi 


be unjuſt in government to in 


them all at once. This was = 
however neceſſary: the ungen g ; . 
F 


feed from the Roman cath 
ics, and the prejudices againſt they 
had vaniſhed from every rati 
mind. The riots in 1780, he 
tended, ought not.to deter the hai 
from adopting an meaſure in } 
your of the catholics at this tin 


lief to be granted to that peoph 


the males Which, were adopt 
ed, and, the criminal negligencet 
ave * 


them, Since that time, the f 2 
tek 00 ad 10 ta ipcrealing 


it not A N 8 15 to . 
chidde an RY 


army ; 50 navy, it 


A Vear, 1n 5 1 parliameit 


the army à8 9 800 der the a 


1 5 to be Or ered Up * 
n gland, ould. an Mg 
abfurd 560 that bt would be fb; 
r to heavy pen lies for bezri 
e king's 2 which thef 
aid in be to t ie Jas 
their Ping 


ur ebe an 
9 45 #74 000 0 hed 


the procebtings in the 15 - 
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ſament during the diſcuſſion of this 
queſtion, To every objection which 
had been urged on that occaſion, on 
the incongruity of the meaſure, t 
utmoſt reaſon had been given for be- 
lering that a ſimilar law would be 
paſſed in England, and this by men 
who were in habits of, official, com- 
munication with his majeſty's mi- 
nillers. The catholics,, Mr. She- 
ridan obſerved, did not ſtand in the 
fame ſituation with the proteflant 
diſenters, who, if they choſe. to 
incur the penalties, were admitted 
to ſerve. Beſides, the act annually 
paſſed in that houſe, allowing per- 
ſons a longer time to qualify, afford- 
ed them ſome Patch 9 While it 
was at the ſame time a proof of the 
mjuttice and edel of, theſe 
tells, As an inſtance of the differ- 
ence made between theſe © two 
eaſes of diſſenters; he meptioned 
Mr. Weſton, 2 gentleman of moſt re- 
ſpectable character and great influ- 
2 who had been gominated a 
eutenant coloneLin,one of the new 
corps, which he had ' contributed 
largely to raiſe, but 'who had been 
ſuperſeded in his command, as mi- 
nitters did not think it proper to 
allow his commiſſion to be Igel. 
He thought it extremely hard, that 
the catholics, wha were ſo diſtin» 
gulſhed for their fidelity, loyalty, 
ad attachment to government, 
ſhould be deprived, At a time when 
his majeſty called for aid from 
all his lubjects, of one great means 
of . K their loyalty and fideli- 
ty. He ſtated that the, catholics 
al, almoſt without exception, con- 
tnbuted roluntarily to the neceſſi- 


nes of their country. Still further 


to prove the abſurdity of the pre ſent 
Regulation, Mr, Sheridan put the 


fully admitted by Mr, 


"time for hit 


lauw's pf theit 
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* 


next iu command chanced to be. a - 


Roman catholic, to ſucceed td the 
command' he muſt prove himſelf A 


LS 4 


Frenchman; far neither an Iriſh 


4 


nor ee catliolic would 
1 


be eligible; | whilit a Frenchm 


under the emigrant corps bill, might 


ſuccced to any command in the 
army. He very forcibly objected to 


all teſts and difqualifying laws; but 


confining hiraſelf, he ſaid, to what he 
thought likely to be then granted, 
he mentioned only military and naval 
teſts, leaving all civil employments 
to remain as they were. Nor was 


be particular in the mode of attain- 
ing his object; if it was choſen, ta · 


ther than repeal military teſts alto- 


gether to repeal them only during 


the war, which might be done by 
extending the time allowed for qua- 
lifications, or by framiug a new oath 
to be taken by cathghts conform- 
ably to what was Contained; in his 
motion. t 3 


- 
on , 


The loyalty of the cxtholic was 
: Ir. Dundas; but 
the motion, he obſerved, included 


diſſenters of every deſeription, and 


operated to repeal every religious 
teſt, As that was a ſubje& which 


bad often beet diſcufltd in the 
| houſe, it was upneceſſary at this 

| | fl to give any opinion 
on its merits; and he ſhould there - 
fore move the previous queſtion, aa 


culſing the principal queſtion was 
improper. | 


the wolt proper when the period for 
'4 | 


The hardſbip of ſubjeQing Iriſh. 
catholies to the ſevereſt P | 
this country, who. h accepted 


enalties in 


commiſſions in conformity to the 


own, was . argued 


by Mr. Fox, whiq, further ad- 


verted to the dlſtinctions made be- 


dale, that if any one of thoſe come © tween, catholic and proteſtant dif- 


Mands uſually filled by the ſehior : 


acer became vacant on the conti- 


ſentefs. He condemned the harſh 

| | che conti- treatment ſhewn.' to diſſenters, to 

Kit during che war, if the offiecr 5 9 72 ſaid we owed more than 
* A c Te e 


to 
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to any other deſcription of men granting indulgenees de dla, rom 
the conſtitution we enjoyed, and and wes Pom he begged tobe Bat! 
which we ſo laviſhly praiſed; He formed what evils/tiadi: ariſen tron com} 
Rated the readineſs evinced by them the "indulgence already gtanted s Wot 
to ſtand forth in defence of their the eatholies of this 4 or the Gre: 
king and country; their readinefs privieges ven” to thoſe of Ire; ;his 
in 1715 and 17453 and aſked what t evil canſequences hai 
had been done after they had uſed enſued from the admiſſion of exthy. ſalut 
ſuch exertions? An act of patlia. lies to the bar? He truſted that 1 
ment had been paſſed, not to reward miniſters only wiſhed for time to 
them for their ſervices, but as an conſider the fubject fully, and tha 

act of grace and pardon for a vio- wy. would ther eres F it for- 85 
lation of the exilting laws, which WA rd in the n next, ſeſſions of para. 4 
they had committed by taking up — After Ne lender canner Re 
arms in defence of their king and ſation, in arhich the maſter of the cal & 
country. He thought the legiſla- 'rolts "diſapproved! of the orginal ciple 
ure bound in honour to remove the | motion, the Previdur queſtion wal Ity, 
odious diſtinctions with which they 2 0 withoue 4 diviſign, — 
were branded, eſpecially thoſe which On the goth of May, the duke the d 
precluded them from ſerving their of Bedford called. for Us attention df F 
country in a military capacity. It of the houſe of lords on the impen. ly þ 
was, he ſaid, the duty of every ant Fubje&t of peape. In opening 14 
government to preſerve honour and the diſcuſſion, 175 grace L of f. 
integrity towards all ite ſubjects. lated the leading ireumſtances of var 
The line ought, therefore, to be the war. It was, he ſaid, his de- louit 
drawn : either admit diſſenters to _fign to ſhew the views in which iz «| 


equal rights in time of peace, or had been, entertaned by gorem. ah 
give up their ſervices i in times of ment and. the, gibi, the di. 7 
difficulty and danger. $1: eg ferent aſpedts;. It; had, aſſumed, aud enga 

Mr. W. Smith faid, however the the ut teroimpolbbritty: 0 drawing dure 


diſſenters might be gratified by che ar 3 coneluſion of the mten- 70 

aſſing of à bill Which removed tions Of ad nation, br ing i 
Ee portion of the odious ſuſpi- been to by" obe the at * 
cion under which they laboured, tainment which would {ati ral 
they had not been at all, confultec their wiſhes: THe! tnizeated the 20 
on the preſent occaſion, nor deflrtd houſe to examine the ſtare of affairs * ks 
to receive as a boon. what the 2 ' abroad and at Home, And to in oy chan 


might juſtly claim as a right. He whether the ſyſtem Purſued : andthe he | 
farther aſſerted the readinefs of the means taken for11ts, accompliſhment cond 
diſſenters to defend the conſtitution were likely to . — any beneſ 24g 
and the country. © cial effect to this country, muen beg 
The motion for the previous, Its the Object pfofe ſed.” "Nis grace far 
ueltion was conſidered by M. ſaid he intended to offer ſome fes lece 
88 as cobatenaneing the lutions for the aſſent oi (hg — « 
principle of the bill which he diſe Which might be offered-with er N 
approved. In this light it Was, priety,” ſince both © ths a ho — 
alſo conſidered by Mr. Sheridan, e nature of the war were hanged. unan 
and as only an ohjection tothe time: oſtilities were avawedly 1 commet- 6d 


in which it was introduced. Wiek 'ced to prevent the nasigation of le & th 
reſpcA-toany danger — from Scheld, and to n the Dar | 


\\/ 
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t 


ea dhe invaſion; of the French. raſglutians aj, lr contended, by 
en theſe purpoſes had been carly, fix, proof. of the determination of 
u bomplcred; and thereforp ſame pro minitterg to, juterfere with the inter- 
0 poltions for prace- On the part of, nal affairs 9 France, It was a der 
* Great Britain might long before claration in faypur of maparchy, 
5 ;his have been expected, His grace, ag explicit 150 unequivocal as Foul 
Þ nroeceded to read his Avg firdt: xe made. F was, he ſaid, materi J 
ions. % for ſthe hogour of the country, ta 
a The matter gontained in,thele; {ee upon what principles lord Flood 
to tin gia ita bst tes (pe = hae 
R 9 4 elt oft 19bitno? bilo 5 HAY 1 e, 
n „ Relolve „That 10. de, this houſe, tha | e ſeveral changes 
* which took weg the ee Kay, go ferniment of ? . before the come 
' mencement of hoſtilities, ombre” particularly after the events of the 1oth of 


I 


ple and policy of his majeſtq 5 govergmenty carafully to obſerve a ſtrict nęutra- 
, and uniform; to abſt in from an ende reſpect to the internal 


F 85 » 2. E.58u. 


e. kauſes of parliament; ah) CT 7 vil 1 $0) G1: ,on0t ri9n 18 28 > 
it * Reſolved, II. That it, appears, ta this houſe, that at 45 before the end of 
1 April 1793 the armies of France were obliged to evacuate Holland and Flanders, 
1. a to retire within their own territory ; ànd that the prince of Cobourg, com- 
1 narder' in chief bf the emperor's fordes in Flinders; did on the th of April 
gage and deelare that he would join ahd co-operate with general Dumouriea, 
"g ve to France her. conticutional king, and the conſtitution which ſbe had formed for 
. leich; and that che prince gf aa! did alſo then declare, on his word of ho- 
e if 267 rope: plages e dlivered over'ts bis trobps, he ſhould 
if mp 94 them no otherwi e than as” acred” depots ; and that on the gth of 
h 4 3 mobth al” tis preceding declarations of ene prince of Cobourg were 
ed, 1 1706 bett ode 718 | | ; N 5 
de Rs Reſolved, III. That it appears to this houſe, that, by the 1 ae of. 
meg concluded with, the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, on the 10th of April 1 793, 
* hs majeſty's miniſters were, of opinion, that t e ſituation of affairs had then entirely 
be * ed its aſpec, in conſequence of — majeſty might hot have occation for 
at de Heſſian troops, and might be at liberty to relinquiſh their ſervice, on certain 
r conditions of r to de made to the landgraye-. 
7 © beſolved, IV. That, it appears to this houſe, that on * 14th of July 1298 
ch 4 convention was condluded between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, in whic 
ce 72 maſeſties reci rogally Promiſe to continue to employ their reſpective forces, 
fo. lecaps their circumſtances would permit, in carrying on a war equally juſt and 
- eceflary, J. Bene if IN g Fi vo LA, © 
le % Kſolved, V.“ That it appears to this Houſe, that on the 23d of Auguſt 1793 
0. Hood declared to the people of Toulon, that 1 no other view than that 
nd el reſtoring Peace to geen ration, pon th mo juſt, liberal, and honourable 
'oulon 


ed. ken. That the inhabitants of 1 did, return, declare, that it was their 
u- maus with to adopt a tionarcHlcaf gorernnieatTuck as it was originally form- 
he 18 the eonſiituent ſeirbly of 1789 bnd that lord Hood, by his proclamation 
þ e ach of Augult, accepted of [that divlafation, and did then repeat mh 
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had acted, what terms he propoſed, 


and into what engagements he en- 


tered on behalf of his majeſty. It 


was evident from the paper on the 


table, that he accepted their wiſh to 


adopt a monarchical government 
ſuch as was formed by the conſtitu- 
ent aſſembly ; that he offered pro- 
tection to the people of the ſouth 
of France who ſhould manifett their 
ſentiments, and pledged the faith 
of the government of England to 
the unequivocal maintenance of the 
object of their declarations, The 


invitation given to the people in 


the ſouth of France was accept- 
ed ; they repaired to the ſtandard 
erected ;, and his lordſhip, on the 
28th of Auguit, ſolemnly accepted 
their declaration. Thus a ſpecitic 
ground and ohject of the war was 
held out to the people of France, 
and the faith of Great Britain was 
pledged for this object. The phra- 
ſeology quoted in his 6th refolu- 
tion“, his grace aſſerted, deſerved 
the warmeſt reprobation. What, 
he aſked, would be the feelings of 
this country it its conſtitution were 
ſo treated by any foreign miniſter ? 
By the memorial to the itates 
general in January 1763, thoſe 
who had made the conſtitution 


- pected the other 


which we pledged ourſelves by bu 
Hood's declaration to: affift in x. 
eſtabliſhing, were deſcribed x 
© miſcreants aſſuming: the name of 
philoſophers. His grace repr- 
bated ſuch declarations, and all iden 
of dictating to another independent 
people the goverument they ſhould 
chooſe, or the mode of regulating 
their internal concerns. Such ar 
interference could, he ſaid, only be 
regarded as a violation of rights 


and an outrage not to be forgiven, 


The. French were, he ſaid, held out 


as the original declarers of the wa, | 


which was called upon our pam 
a defenſive one; but it was of lit 
tle importance who were the fir 


declarers, in compariſon of who 


were the firſt provokers; and it yas 
impoſſible we could look back to 
theſe preliminary ſteps in the war, 
with any ſatisfaction to ourſela 
either as to the right, the moden- 
tion, or the policy we had excr- 
ciled, 

The next reſolution, his groe 
ſaid, referred to the means we had 
taken, and the co-operation we had 
ſecured for the conduct of the war, 
By it +, his majeſty certainly er. 
ers at war te 
accord in the ſentiments * 

1 F 


he had already declared to the people of the ſouth of France, that he took pol 
ſeſhon of Toulon, and held it i truſt only for Louis XVII.“! 

* « Reſolved, VI. That it appears to this houſe, that the conſtitution, to wii 
the declaration and acceptance ſtated in the preceding refolation are apples, 
was the ſame which his majeſty's ambaſſador at the Hague did, in a memorial pte 
ſented to the ſtates general of the 25th of January 1793, deſcribe in the foliow- 
ing terms, viz, It is not quite four years ſince ceitain, miſcreants, a{lumis; 
the name of philoſ»phers, have preſumed tp think themſelves capable of eſt;- 
bliſning a new ſyſtem of civil ſociety ;. in order to realize this dream, the off 
ſpring of vonity, it became neceſlary for them to overturn and deſtroy all elt2r 
bliſned notions of 1ubordination, uf morals, and of religion, ;* and that this oy 
icription was applied by the ſaid, zmbafſſador to a government. with wbich 1b 
majeſty continued to treat and negotiate from its inſtitution in 2789 to 168 dillo- 
lation in Augult 1792; and that his majeſty's ambatladur: was not recalled fron 
Paris until that government, was diſſolved.“ 1. „ ; 

+ © Reſolved, VII. That it appeats t9.this houſe, by the. declaration made by 
his majeſty's miniſters, and datæd on the 29th of October, 193, that his maſciij 


. X 5 - 3+} ” ſhould de 
demands vuly of France, that ſome. legitimate and ſtable goveinmen hide 
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bn tleirmanifeſtoes and declarations Ruſſia. England had been ſaid to 


pioved him to be deceived. The de- arm in the common cauſe of all na- 


datation of the 29th of October tions; America, Sweden, and Den- 
1793 did not bind us to continue mark were neutral in the buſineſs; 
the war till monarchy was feltored ; Poland neither could nor would 


but ſaid, that we ſhould not make aſſiſt; Naples had inſerted a ſaving 


peace till the eſtabliſhment of a - clauſe in the treaty with this coun- 
liable government, which might ſe- try, enabling her to withdraw from 


eure a permanent peace. The for- the war at pleaſure; Venice and 


mer of theſe he thought no man Genoa would not engage in the 
could anſwer for, the latter any - conteſt ; the king of Sardinia was 
man; and he had no doubt if pro- ſubfidized for defending his own 
per overtures were made from this dominions; and the aſſiſtance from 
country, the people of France Spain and Portugal was ineffectual. 


would force their government to He next ſtated the conduct of the 


make peace, His grace proceed- king of Prutlia, That monarch 
ed to read his 8th, 9th, and 10th had been the firſt to declare war 
reſolutions * z after the latter of againſt France, and bound himſelf 
which, he animadverted in point- to purſue the war as a principal; 
ed terms on the aſſiſtance promiſed, which he did till April 1794, when 
but ne rer afforded, by the empreſs of his Britannic majeſty was obliged to 


eftabliſhed, founded on the acknowledged principles of univerſal juſtice, and 
capable of maintaining with other powers the accuſtomed relatioas of union and 
peace ;' and that his majeſty, in treating for the re-eſtabliſhment of general 
tranquiktity with ſuch a government, would propoſe none other than equitable 
and moderate conditions, not ſuch as the expenices, the riſques, and the ſacrifices of 
tue war might juſtify ;* and that his majeſty hoped to find in the other powers 
engaged with him in the commer pauſe, ſentiments and views perfectly conforma- 

e to his on.“ 3 

* «Reſolved, VIII. That it appears to this houſe, that, at the commencement 
of the war, the proſecution of it was conſidered by his majeſty as a cauſe of 


geral concern,” in which his majeſty had every regſon tu hope for the cordial cos . 


oration of thoſe powers who were united with his majeſty by the ties of al- 
llance, and who felt an intereſt in the ſame cauſe, 

* Reſolved, IN, That it does not appear tò this houſe, that, in the proſecutien 
of the war, conſidered by his majeſty as a cauſe of general concern, and as a common 
caſe, his majeſty has received that cordial c. operation which we were led to ex- 
Vet from thoſe powers who were united with him by the ties of alliance, and 
ao were ſuppoſed to feel an intereſt in the ſame cauſe, 

* Reſolved, X. That, on a review of the conduct of the ſeveral powers of Eu- 
rope, from whom, if the cauſe was common, and if the concern was general, ſuch 
cordial co-operation might have been expected, it appears to this houſe, that 
any of thoſe powers have not cy-operated with his majeſty; chat the empreſs 
a Nia has not contributed in any ſhape to the ſupport of this common cauſe z 
wt the crowns of Sweden and Denmark have united to ſupport their neutrality, 
za to deferd themſelves againſt any attempt to force them to take part in this 
common cauſe; that Poland is neither able nor inclined to take part in it; that 
iritzerland and Venice are neutral; that the king of Sardinia has required and 
Items a fubfidy from Great Britain, to enable him to act even on the defen- 
ws that the King of the Two Sicilies, profeſſing to make a common cauſe with 
- eſty in the war againft France," i“ bound to it by nothing but his own 
23 in the courſe of events which thay oecur, and that he is at liberty 10 abandon 

- comm cauſe whenever be ll judge that'bt cannot any longer with juſtice and 055 
„ "tine the war z that the efforts of Spain and Portugal have been completely 


metectual,” 
gr ant 
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; the ſituation and circumſtances of the progy in perpetrating. It wa, 
I 


country, His . grace ſpoke in ſcorn in the other, 


of remaining tame ſpectators of the his grace ſaid, referred to the obje 
atrocities exercucd againſt the brave of the war asoriginally profeſſed, and 
and lügh- ſpirited Poles, an 


nim to maintain it on his part, at his own charge, his imperial majeſty will be in. 
Pruſſia, to call upon this country to detray the whole expence 0 
by what diſtinction in policy or in argument, the terms granted to the King © 


of the war, have infinitely exceeded thoſe of Pruſſia; or how this country can, n 
prudence or with ſafety, decline a compliance with ſuch demands, if it be die, 


\.4 : 
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nt him an exorbitant ſubſidy to claring that we were humanely en 
znduce him to act even as an auxi- gaged in fighting the cauſe gf f 
liary. If the war was the common civilized nations. He noticed on 
cauſe of civilized ſtates, why, he ſubſidizing the king of Pruſſa u 
aſked, was not the emperor to con- enable him to wage the molt inhy- 
tribute to the expence, the ſalya- man and eruel war that was em 
tion of whoſe country was. ſtated to undertaken with the cry of hum 
depend ou the deſtruction of France? nity, in our mouths. Thoſe & 
In the end his grace thought we tempts againſt the independence d 
might be obliged to bear the whole | neighbourigg nations with which 
of the expence. Were we able to ſuſ- we charged, and for which we exe 
tain ſuch a burden? From a view of crated the French, we affiſted other 


allies, he thought the object of the _ he ſaid, idle and hypocritical to al 
war ynattainable, and pregnant with ſume the, pretext, of humanity i 
the moſt awful calamities to this the one inſtance, and to laugh itt 


Pointed terms of the inconſiſteney The four F follows g reſolution, 


d yet de- the reſtorat ion of peace on terms af 
1 „995. 188 ö n | 119 Permanent 

* « Reſolved, XI. That, wich reſpect to the powers who were principals i 
the preſent war (viz, the ſtates general, the king of Pruſſia, and the emperor), 
it appears to this houſe, that the ſtates general, having refufed to contract for 
The payment of their portion of the ſubſidies to be paid to the king of Pruſſia, be- 
yond the term of the preſent year, have thereby reſerve to themſelves a rigit 
to withdraw from the ſupport of the war at that period, and to throw the whos 
burden of it upon Great Britain. That the king of Pruſſia, being bound by be 
convention of July 1793 to act in the meſt perfect concert and thy maſt intimaie en- 
Aadence with 0 majeſly, ufon all the 1 46,98 ta the Ku and having 
then promiſed to continue to employ hig forces, as Kare ce s, would permit, N 
carrying on the war ; and his majeſty having.ſince been o liged, by the treaty al 
the 19th of April 1794, to grant to the King of Pruffia an enormous ſubſidy, 1 
order to engage him to continue to co-operate in the proſecution of the war; # 
follows that the King of Pruſſia is no longer a principal, party, nor even an aux 
Hary in the ſaid war, but that he. baſely lends out his troops to this count!), 
in return for a moſt profitable pecuniary compenſation, at gar expence; i 
that Great Britain is, in fact, loaded with his proper ſhare of the burden of 2 
war which is ſaid to be the common cauſe of every civilized ſtate. Finally, ts 
if it were expedient or neceſſary to purchaſe the king of Pruſſia's co-operat'® 
on ſuch terms, the emperor, whoſe intereſts are more directly at ſtake, vs 
Full as much bound'in reaſon and juſtice as his majeſty or the ſtates general could 
be, to contribute equally to that expence ; and that if, at any future period of the 
war, the emperor's finances ſhould be ſo exhauſted as to make it impoſſible for. 


vited and encouraged, if not juſtified, by the example and, nepal the king of 
| benq rhatever am 
he may continue to employ againſt the French; nor docs it appear to this houſe, 


Pruſſia can be refufed to the emperor, whoſe efforts and expences, in the court 


as has been declared, thas the dgſtauBtion of the preſent French governer., 
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permanent 1 vhich could 
only be obtained by propoſing to 
France equitable and moderate con- 
ditions, and explicitly ſtating the 
object we had in view. The whole 
of the reſolutions had, he ſaid, been 


drawn from official doetiments.” He 
ſewed from the collection of flate 


papers, that the prince of''Saxe 
Cobourg had in April i 795 joined 
with Dumouriez to reſtore t e con- 
firution of 1789, àgaitiſt Which 
tic war had been undertdk e., The 
inconſiſtency of this declaration 
with that from tis ame Privie, 
ſour days After, Th WHich he rotally 
aunult and re voles all M had ajtete- 
dntly declared=thie Hitther incon- 
Gltency of lord Hood's" declata- 
tion to the "TOWIodefs wth is of 
the prince of Saxe Cobourg—the 
contradiction in the declarations of 
gencral Wurmſer—and the ſtill 


greater contradictions in the con- 


duct of this country were all noticed 
by his grace. He then entered into 


4 Far 1 þ " 


roducing the Frenc 


revolution, 
the ſeeds 


of which he thought were 


brought from America; and men- 


tioned the amelioration produced in 
France at the time of the revolution. 
Speculative men had, he ſaid, after - 
wards attempted to form a ſyſtem too 
pore for the preſent flate of ſociety; 
but time would Have ſfofthned down 
theſe theories, and have made it one 
of the grandeſt and moſt extraordi- 
nary ſtructures that was ever formed 


by man. During this time, unleſs 
Tome trifling difpute about bound- 
aries, nothing happened to excite 


the jealouſy of other powers, Vet 


two of the defpotic powers of Eu- 
rope affected to ſee the progreſs of 
the revolutibn With slarm, and laid 


the foundation of all the horrors 
that have followed. The conſtitution 
of 1789 had been formed by men 


diſtinguiſhed for their rank and ta- 


lents. How had theſe men, how 


had M. La Fayette been received by 


1 


eſential to the ſeexrity of every th} which is moſt dtar an valuable to us ar 4 
ration, dd eo liUi't 20” 241; "i Wh Th 4 


« Reſolved,” XII. That it appears to this houfe, that in conſequence of the 


0 
. 


14% 


* . 4 . 7 8 


events of the war on the continent and elſewhere; all views of aggrandiſement: 


and ambition on 1— part of France, ſuppoſing the French to entertain ſuch views, 
ue evidently unsttalflablé, and mu de relinquiſhed by France; and that, there- 
fore, the object of tlie war, s it was otiginally'profeſſed on our part, viz. the 
reſtoration of Peace oh tertns of permanent ſecurity, is now attainable, and may 
de tecured, provided that, on te ſidey the Prench ſhall be content with the poſe 


leſſion and ſafety of their 'own country, and tłiat we, on the other, ' ſhall adhere to 


the principle of juſtice and policy, ſo'eften declared by his majeſty, and avowed 

by his miniſters, of uniformly abſtaining from” any interference with reſpect to the i= 
tonal affairs of France: „ WL OUR TIE FLEE 3 

*Retolved, XIII. That it is the duty of his majeſtyꝰs miniſters to avail themſelves 

o the preſent circumſtances of the war, and to promote a pacification by every 

means in their power, by prop ing to France equitable and moderate conditions, 

55 above all things, by abHalning from any interference , he internal affairs ef 
Haien Of et 9110 YH © G Dla S398 2 10 FOUSTIO Bil 1.9 


rance. 


* Reſolved,” XIV. That it is the opinion of this 'houfe, that in every poſſible 


caſe, it is equally defirable ttiar his majeſty mould make an explicit declaratibn 
dis views, If it is the icitention not to interfere in the internal governmbfn of 

rance, nothing can contribute ſo tuen to advince a negotiation with thoſe who 
now exerciſe the power of government in that country, as ſuch A declaratibn 
folemily and explicitly made, If, on the other Rand, it is ititended to intetfefe, 
7 15 highly eſſential to make the Uegret re 
mduce ſuch parts if the French nation as Are diffatisfied with the preſent goyetine 
went, to unite and exert themſelves with ſutisfaction and ſeonrity,” ?“ . 8 
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tboſe men who profeſſed themſelves 
engaged in the cauſe of humanity ? 
That there was naich to blame in 


the ſyſtem of liberty firſt adopted. 


in France, much to correct, much 
to alter, was certain ; but what a 
work was a ſyſtem of goverament ! 
ard how impoſſible that human 
wiſdom could perfect it in a day! 
vubſcquent. to the king's death, 
every ſpecies of horror to which 
humanity could be ſubjected had 
paſſed on the devoted ſcene of 


France, Theſe however had, he 


4 . . 
contended, in a great meaſure ariſen 


from the conduct of the allied pow- 


ers, Who had preffed on the French 
from cruelty to cruelty, and had 
oaded, hunted; and ſet upon them 
ike bealtsof prey, and rendered them 
deſperate in the toils. Their ex- 
termination, thar blood was deem- 
ed neceſſary to give ſecurity to Eu- 
rope. To deſtroy the government 
it was neceſſary to deſtroy the 
French ſyſtem, French principles, 
and even the people, Could ſach an 
expectation, lie atked, beentertained 
by any reaſonable man? To the 
friends of deſpotiſm all the maſſa- 
eres of France were to be attri- 
buted. They inſtructed the people 
to diſtruſt a good and humane 


Eing, who they made them believe 


was ſo ſhackled by his nobility, and 


ſo euvelopcd in prejudice, as to be 


unable to fulfil what a temporary 
expediency obliged him to grant. 


The conduct of our allies, withother 


cauſes, had, he faid, conſpired to 
produce a ſecond revolution, 

With reſpect to the arguments 
commonly urged in favour of the 
war, his grace ridiculed the idea 
of preventing by war the introdue- 
tion of principles. This was not a 
country to be invaded by doctrines 
eontrary to human reaſon: ſenti- 
ments of liberty were not new to 
it; {ſentiments that cheriſhed licen- 


7 


tionſneſs would only be received by 


a people under the torture of op- 
preſſion; the moſt ſecure barrier 
againit heentiouſneſs was a rational 
ſyſtem of freedom. It was, he 
faid, a melancholy conſideration, that 
the alarm ſo induſtriouſſy ſpread 
againſt French F > had been 
the -preface io purſuing French 
principles : ourſelves. His grace 
accujed miniſters of having gone uns 
warrantable lengths in the proſecu- 
tion of ſeveral of their late meaſures 
(the landing the Heſſian troops, the 
rapid progreſs of the fuſpenſion df 
the habeas curpus act, & c.), and re- 
probated, in pdinted terms, the 
aſſociation of place-men and pen- 
honers for the purpoſe of breeding 


and foſtering ſwarms of ſpies and 


informers to hover over the k. 
vities of converfationg the unguard- 
ed moments of conviviality, and to 
tresſure every hafly expreſſion of pal- 
ſron excited by the itkſome weight 
of revenue laws, or the opprel- 
ſive burdens reſulting from war. 
That expreſſions of paſſion wrung 
tom a man in fthe-agony, perhaps, 


of having loſt his all, ſhould ſubjcct 


him to be dtagged to the tribunal 
of juſlice, was a horror at which 
the heart of every friend to freedom 
mult revolt. His grace expatiated 
at large upon this ſubject, and 
aſked if ſuch proceedings were cal · 
culated to preſerve in the minds of 
men an admiration of the conflitu- 
tion, and a love and reverence for 
the laws? He then ridiculed the ides 
of peace beingconſideted as unattalu- 


able from the intemperate expreſſion 4 


uſcd in the French convention, ab 

aſked whether it was to be believed 
that miniſters in this country would 
notliſten to an equitable pacthcation, 


becauſe they had been Fur of a 


number of idle terms 0 reproac 


and unmeaſured exprefſions of con- 


tempt. As the conduct of the _ 


4 01 
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4 0n both ſides had been equal, 
e ſa no obſtacle to negotiation in 
eit mutual reproaches. With re- 
ſoect to the queſtion, how a perma- 
„ beace was to be made with the 
French? he was, he ſaid, at a lofs 
to comprehend the force of that 
evithet, As applied to treaties be- 
tween nations, no peace had ever 
been permanent when it ſuited 
either of the parties to break it. 
No peace had ever been continued 
from the influence of juſtice. It ſel- 
dom however happened, that an un- 
jut war was undertaken without in- 
volving its authors mthe moſt dread- 
falconſequences. The conſequenees 
attending the interference of the 
French king in the affairs ofthiscoun- 
try had recoiled upon himſelf and his 
family, and afforded a ſtriking leſſon 
to other princes and powers. His 
grace concluded his very able and 
animated ſpeech, by entreating the 
attention of the houſe to the whole 
of the ſubject as it then ſtood the 
conduct of the allies the change 


iu the ſentiments of a great part of. 


Ewope—the impolitic, unſafe, and 
unpromiſing proſecution of the war 
as far as reſpected this country—and 
the energy of the French: from all 
of which, he ſaid, they might be 
convinced that we ſhould never con - 
quer France, He then proceeded 
to move his firlt reſolution. 

Lord Auckland roſe to ſtate what 
occurred to him reſpecting the ex- 
brelſions made uſe of againſt the 
vench, in a declaration to the 
zuited Provinces. That declara- 
tion had, his lordſhip ſaid, been 
made lubiequent to the revolution 
ay decree for ſubverting every go- 
"ernment in Europe, to the inva- 
lion of Holland, to the murder of 


the king, and only ſix days prior 


to the declaration of 


war a aint 
England and Holland. ; 


He had, 


laid, certainly meant to allude- 


239 


to thoſe who had managed the firſt 


conſtituent aſſembly, to whom he. 


attributed all the'icalamities that 


now appalled mankind.” With the 
fingle exception of the abbe Sieyes, 
they had no pretenſion to the title 

of philoſophers; they were the ene- 
mies of God and the human race; 
and he had no apology to make, 
either to them or their predeceſſors, 


for the ſentiments and language he 


had ſo long maintained reſpecting 
them. The reſolutions adduced by 
his grace opened, he ſaid, the 
whole circle of politics, foreign and 
domeſtic. He truſted however the 
houſe would be little diſpoſed to 


diſcuſs them ſeriatim; it would be a 


waſte of time. With reſpect to 
the internal ſituation of the coun- 
try, his grace had, he ſaid, repre- 
hended the meafures taken for 
the ſuppreſſion of treaſonable prac- 
tices, in terms more remarkable for 
their force, than for their juſtice, 
rudence, or temperance, His 
Jordſhip ſtrongly contended for the 
necellity of theſe meaſures. With 
reſpe& to the external ſituation of 
this country, he fully agreed with his 
grace_as to the difficulties and 
riſques of the war; but we had no 
alternative. He did not however 
feel deſpundence on this ſcore; for 
it was not to be ſuppoſed that fo 


unnatural and ſo monllrous a pa- 


roxyſm as that of France could be 
permanent. His confidence in the 
protection of providence would not 
allow him to believe that the ſu- 
preme being had determined the 
ſubverſion of all ſtates and the gene- 
ral deſtruction of mankind by each 
others hands; and be hoped, before 
the next ſeſſion ſhould arrive, we 
ſhould be drawing towards a ſafe 
cloſe of a juſt and unavoidable war. 
His lordſhip concluded by moving 
for an adjournment. N 
The reſolutions were further op- 
| 5 poſed 


- 240 


poſed by lord Darnley. The ar- 
— uſed for peace had, he ſaid, 

en often urged; and often re- 
futed; and nothing had been ad- 
duced to ſhew that_this country 
could with ſafety or honour make 
peace with the preſent government 
of France. is lordſhip denied 
that in the papers brought forward 
by his grace there was the ſmalleſt 
variation in principle, or contradie- 
tion in fact, As we required the 
| affiſtance of the king of Pruſſla, 
the only queſtion was, whether it 


could have been obtained upon bet- 


ter terms? ; | 
The adjournment was approved 
by earl Fitzwilliam, who thought 
no peace could, with ſafety to this 
country, be made with France. 
It was not a ſufficient ground, be- 
cauſe the matter of moſt of the re- 
ſolutions was contained in the. pa- 
pers on the table, that the houſe 
ſhould adopt the concluſions drawn 
from them. The preciſe queſtion 
was, whether it was confiſtent with 
the wiſdom of this country to come 
at this time to a ſpecific declara- 
tion on the war, or not? In his 


opinion, it wasnotcalled for. France 


had provoked hoſtilities by the de- 
_claration of being ready to pro- 
ceed to war, for the ſubverting 
ol every exiſting government. Be- 
fore peace could be had, France 
muſt annul that declaration, With 
reſpe& to our interfering in the 
conduct of France, it became a 
t and magnanimous- people to 
come the defenders of mankind. 
King William had on this account, 
he ſaid, oppoſed Louis XIV. and 
| we had a right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of France till they 


ſhould be ſo regulated as to give 


ſecurity to mankind. His lordſhip 
declared himſelf a friend to the re- 


ſtoration of monarchy in France, 


38 an intelligible — of reſtor· 


— 


peace while ſhe retained a rep 


in the war. His 


ing order; though kie did dot ud 


that he would not bewilling to mal 


can form. He was facffrom' & 
approving of republicsj but at p 
ſent he thought France only a 
public in name, and the people ſum 


to the moſt rigid .deſpotiſmi The 
French were, his-lordſhip contend 


= — of the war. 2 
the late proceedings in the ſuſ 
hon, of the -habeas — 
they were called for by the ai 
gencies of the times; and were it 
general warmly approved. 
That France had been guilty d 
acts of aggreſſion, was admitted by 
the duke of Grafton, 'who cop 
tended; -however{ that it would nd 
have been derogatory to the d 
racter of this country to have add 
as a mediator, inſtead bf engaging 
e entered 
into a review of the conduct of ou 
principal allies. Ptuſſia had ben 
defended for accepting a ſubſidy a 
the of incapacity ; but be 
believed it would be found, that 
the king of Pruſſia rather wiſhed i 
ſave money in the grand combi 
tion, to proſecuto. an -unjuſt war n 
another quarter, Po his tardinch 
the ſucceſſes of the French in Wel 
Flanders: were to be attributed 
Should we go 


them togo on in the preſent i 
—— means of a 
end to the American war, and 

ſaved. us from a war with Rubel 
fur ſo. partial were the preſeot = 


ers to preſerve what they eſteemed 
the balance of power in Europe, 
that they would have encountered 
ll the expences of aw. N to deter- 
mine whether Ruſſia or the: Norte 
ſhould poſſaſs Oezakot r. Four 
rears ago, government was acti 

the Drawcanſir in defence of the 
liberties of Europe; and now w 
ſeen price CY fot the T&-eſta- 
plilnment of deſpotiſm in France; 
in purſuance of which plan, every 
ning adverſe to, Ftance was un- 
ertakey with mlacrityy and every 
thing in her fayqur/rejected.”> His 


= r A 


ace particularly adverted tothe 
nepal made by the French to the 
oo WW of England, to mediate be- 
10 wn them and Auſtria g u⁰,,]s if 
cn wplicd with, might have'placed 
ad Europe at this day an arbappy ſtute 
| ff peace. His grace dat con- 
A derable — — of 
o oncluding a peace with Frande, 
beet aud reprobated the alarms artfully 
y ot d, zu order to give an oppor- 
t be unity of carrying meaiures the moſt 
that conſtitutional, © N 30 
d to The earl of Mansfield aſked what 


purpole could be anſwered by pars 
lament adopting the reſolutions 
dich had been ech? He 
onſidered fuch an adoption as de- 
atory to the dignity of the houſe, 
ch had fo often and fo-ſolemnly 
pproved the meaſures which were 
W arraigned, "Phat miuiſte rs had 
t forced France into war he con- 


iter of the abbe Sieyes to M. 
Pear, ia which he fays, I fhatl 
er — FHrante bar provoked 
war, and ſet all Enrope'againf} ber. 
I tht It had been a — in 


ire deR 


due de convention between the jacobins 
inner! ad girondiſlas, which had been the 
ns hors of the war. With reſpect 
d d the embargo on corn, Briſſot had 


ven orders for tting out a fleet 


ab ell pollible diſpateh,and for the 


59% 
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ended upon the authority of the 
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could be got; for that purpoſe. Had 


not miniſlers taken the utmoſt pat 
to prevent theſe purchaſes, they 


would have been guilty of a criminal 
dereliction of their duty. His lord- 


Mmp utterly denied that the king of 


Pruſſia had deſertedthe confederaey. 
That night was, he ſaid, the fiſt 
time he had heard that, becauſe a 


war was defenſive, the aſſailant ſhould 
not be attacked in turn; and he 


forcibly argued the abſurdityof ſuch 
a pofition, He noticed, as a cir- 


enimſtance that had not taken place 
in former wars, the care of the 


French, which was fo 'officiouſly 


affected in both houſes of parliament, 
In the courſe of his ſpeech, his lord- 


flyp- adverted to What had fallen 
from the duke of Grafton reſpect- 
ing the ex bauſted revenues of this 


equntryy and vegretted that ſuch 
language and ſuch” reaſoning had 
come from one WhO had filled the 
higheſt offices of the ſtate.— His 


grace, in explanation, perſiſted that 


the/-finanves of this country were 
in danger, and that the refourges 
of Great Britain were proceeding 
towartls exhauſtinent with an alarm- 
ing rapidity. When he left the 
adminiftration, the public debt had, 
he faid; amoaunted/ to one hundred 
and thirty-two millions, and this 
enormous debt had been doubled in 
about twelve years! His grace ſaid 
he had always diſapproved of the 
funding fyſtem, obig. 
The earl of Lauderdale obſerved, 
that when a perſon of his grace“ 


rank thought proper to come for- 


ward with ſuch reſolutions as had 
then been propoſed it muſt reſute 
every miſrepreſentation which affert« 
ed that all who were not friends to 
the war were enemies to the coun- 
try, and defirous of ſubverting the 
conſlitution of Great Britain. In a 
time of iuſurrection, his grace had 

Q 4 | mu ch 


| much to loſe—in the moment of 
zlarm allo much to endęavour to 
preſerve, t had, he ſaid, been 
objected to his grece's reſolutions, 
hat. yy contained, nothing new. 
Every da 

counts of bloodſhed, - expenditure, 
and devaſtation: it was therefore 
the duty of everv man to propoſe; 
without intermiſſion, ſome remedy 
for the evils which increaſed, with 
every revalving day- He ſaid he 
ſaw none of thoſe difficulties in 
making peace which ſome - were 
afraid of; ſuch difficulties as there 
were he believed were. created by 
thoſe who were ready to repeat the 


common place queſſion, Withwhom 


can you treat 7 a queſtion which 
precluded, a, particular deſcription 
" men from being in. a ſituation to 
make peace with, and of courſe ſet 
up an inſurmountable bar to the 
concluſion, of the war. The. idea 
of re-eſtabliſhing, the angient; mo: 
narchy of France he conceived 
equally. abſurd and, impracticahle, 
He had, he faid, been in; the 
country; and from the belt informa· 
tion he could obtain, he denied that 
the reſtoration, of monarchy waz 
wiſhed by the majority» The dil 
contents at home he thought caſily 
to be accounted for from fie Ae 
of the country, and the ſevere mea: 
{ures lately adopted. He took a 
review of the armies abroad, and 
branded the accounts in the Ga, 
zette, after every action, as con- 
ſtructed with the utmoſt duplicity 
and deluſion, to deceive the people 
with miſtaken notions of ſucceſs. 
Ihe names of officers,, however 
brave and active, if connected wit 
perſons in oppoſition to the wini⸗ 
iter, were ſuppreſſed, (as an in 
ſtance, his lordſhi pmentioned colonel 
Fox): he noticed the delay in the 
account of a defeat, and the, ACCes 
leration in the report of a victory; 


* 
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produced ſome new ac 


the exaggerated return oſ the kill 
and wounded: of the: enemy wha 
ever unſyegeſsful; and 'ſeveralfinily 
artatices, wich equally cook pla 
in the nayal; and military forces 
His loraſhip | conſidered: at lay 
the loan to the emperor, and de 
ſubſidy; tp Fnafizb He forcibly 
contended, againſt every poſſibili 
of ſuegeoding againſt France, -and 
— * however e 
couig 128 overturbe q, we, ven 
to ſqecced iin plasing a me 
uponſthe throne, we ought to ear 
e tha expenge of maintaiting hi 
in blog Htuation, | contrary; to the 
wiſhes of Safljoriages the nation. 
Lord Hawkeſbury 8 
polieyiof intetfering, the.roja 
—— particularly 
ry as the — 
eſlegiſlatiye paitof th 


penceand 
— 
government was adverſe. to / the & 
ecutiveg and peage, would be ny 
difficult t attains It would|ten 
to ergate diſtruſt in ur allics, vo 
1 be di 3 
of the government averſe; 0 lh 
e wance af the aue 
10 Tf c ny, 

The. French, Na ae 
bag igtextercd with, sand bel 
mak ing / war upen ys unprofÞ 
undoubtedly, gave, . _—_— 4 
None, wha ,underftogd, the l 
natious could que ſlion he propre 
of attacking them, eee 
that, could conduge;te uu 
ſucceſs. The interfering f e 
the French. government, re 
hopes of * permapenmy ere 
to be; made with oithem 
apecdieſt method gf aprojng pt 
would be, oy — zar 
vernment- Mas, hecdaid, ff 
luaded that ane g 
milliaus could, not, he held b f 
publigan form of govrrn ge by 
experiment bad, been, tried uch! 
ſmaller telle in Englande #41998 
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Money, he ſaid, was never fo plen- 
tifully in citeulation as at the pre- 
ſent time. The conqueſt of the 
French Weſt Indies was a new and 
extraordinary ſource of wealth, and 
would foon be found an aſtoniſhing 
means of inereaſing the national 
ecommerce, and conſequently the 
national tevenue. There was a be- 
nefit accruing from the war of at 
lat two-thirds of ten millions 
yearly, and he hoped ſhortty it 
would amount to the whole of that 
annual ſum. Our maflufacturers 
would alſo be employed iticreaf- 
ing numbers, and wealth would be 
flowing in upon us in u conſtant 
and uniform proportion; ; * q 
The marquis f. Lanſdotyne 
thought there was not thie ſmalleſt 
ſmilarity between the preſent fate 
of France and that öf England 
previous to the reſtoration! Pro- 
perty, he flated, was greatly more 
equaliſed in that country than it 
had been in this, though he denied 
that no one there was ſuffeted to 
polieſs more than two hundred a 


Tr. FPS 


oer: on the ebntrary, he was 
fouk ell aſſured, that ſeveral large for- 
ted, uncs were till ſuffered to appertain 


= 
2 
— 


to iodividuas, untonched by the 
Necutivxe goverument. With "res 
ect to the allied armies? vonãuer- 
ing France, it ha@” been proved, 
at the veterans of Auſtria arid 
Truſta, conducted by the ableſt ge- 
crals, were inadequate tb the at- 
tempt of conquering men who were 
Inlp.red with an enthufiaſtic love 
or their eduntty. Such had been 
the devaſtation in the Engliſh 
P09Þs, that boys of ſixteen years 
wage were made, captains of ca- 
ity; that to replace the fineſt 
ody of cavalry which perhaps the 
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hl *p ever ſaw, were ſent out 
90 ones which had never been ridden, 
poh ad men who never rode. His 


bdſnip ſaid, that the conduct of 


AE 
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miniſters was ſuch, that if he had 
any motive of perſonal animoſity 
againſt them, it was ſuch as he 
ſhould-wiſh them to adopt. 
- That a fecure-and permanent 
peace could be obtained with the 
preſent government of France, was 
ſtrongly denied by lord Grenville. 
Had we entered into negotiation 
with the perſons who laſt year ex- 
ereiſed the powers of government 
in France, the execution of Briſſot, 
&c. would ſhew the futility of ſueh 
an attempt; dad it was manifeſt 
the preſent ia was equally 
precarious unſubſtantial. In 
no former war, he ſaid, had mini- 
ſters been called upon to ſtate the 
ſpecific object of it: there was, 
however, but one that was jultifi- 
able, which was a ſecure — ad- 
vantageous peace. But was 
this t he e Keted? T o attain this 
object, he did not ſee why we were 
not to interfere with the internal 
concerns of France: he would, he 
ſaid, go farther; that the only ſe- 
curity we could obtain was in re- 
ſtoring monarchy to France; this 
was not reſtoring deſpotiſm, as the 
abuſes of the monarchy alone were 
deſpotic. Independent of the ra- 
dieal- imperfections of the preſent 
French government, the rulers 
ſhewed' ſuch * againſt this 
country, as to make it folly to rely 
on their ſincerity, if England had 
not too much at ſtake to admit of 
any compromiſe. His lordſhip aſ- 
ſerted; that the ſucceſſes of the 
preſent campaign were unexampled, 


ſpoke in high terms of colonel Fox, 


and 'reprefented our ſituation as in 
the highelt degree brilliant, As'a 
contraſt, he mentioned the deſpe- 
rate reſources, annihilated com- 
merce, and ruined revenues of 
Franct; the people only prevented 
by their fears of immediate puniſh» 
ment and death from uniting to 
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overthrow. 4 tyranny, wan. 
be of ſhort] duration. 


The duke of Bedford, in a, \ ſhort | 


foeeels, lamented that nothing, had 
been urged which ſhewed any pro- 
ſpect of a terminationpof the war. 
The proſpect was indeed, gloomy, 


and diſtant indeed, if we were only to 


look for peace in the iſſue af a war 
which was to exterminate twenty- 
five millions of people. He ridiculed 
the idea of deriving ſecurity. from 
any particular form of government, 
or any particular {ct of men, Give 
a great nation ſuch a peace as they 
dad a right to expect, and that 
would, he ſaid, be the beſt ſecurity 
for its permanency. Whatever was 
the valour of our troops, he could 
not but liſtruſt their final ſucceſs 


againſt a foe whoſe numbers almoſt ple 


exceeded culeulation. He could 
perceive no ſolid advantage in our 
foreign conqueſts, | but as they 
might be the means of procuring 
a general peace. On the motion 
for adjournment, the contents were 
113 n non- contents 12. 1 cr 

On the ſame day, Mr. Fox in- 
troduced into the houſe of commons 
fourteen reſolutions ſimilar to thoſe 
brought into the houſe of lords. by 
the duke af Bedford. It was not, 
he ſaid, his intention! to endeavour 
to decide, whether in tlie preſent 
war the aggreſſion bad ariſen on 
the part of France or of the allies; 
but the real principles on which it 
had been undertaken, had, he con- 
tended, been concealed. His ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech; at the commence- 
ment of the laſt ſeſſions, inſiſted on 
the neutrality he had obſerved. 
dubſequent even to the deltiuRion 
of the monarchy of France, in 1792, 
and after the commiſſion of the moſt 
horrible atrocities, this was ſtill held 
forth to the people. „ 

Miniſters Lid fairly, if the French 
made an unprovoked attack on any 
© 7 2 1 0 


year than at the commencemeſ 


WW 
* 


of our allies, or purſued plans of xp, 
grandiſement, Which, if accon 
pliſhed, would render, it difficult i 
repel any attack th Might alen 
wards make, we mu alt take parti 
the war, |. Great pains were take 
to perſuade the houſe that their a 
tempt to open the navigation oſ 
Scheldi was an aggreſſan' on ti 
Dutch; and however this had bet 
ſince ridiquled, he appealed to tl 
— e-whether ene furry at ik 
point principally: infiſted u 
To ſxttle this, — bed. he: aq 
commended.,-negatiation, which 
though; reſale. by. he houſe, us 
adopted by mypilters, but jo ud 
a Way as was, certain to render it 
oeff he. war; they com 
; but even the the Len 
| be 6 the intend 
government of France was mt 
arowed'; on the cpntaary, it was n 
peatedly aſſerted, that the cuntiur 
ance of the power of gpl 
the hands of thoſe, who then cut 
ciſed-itz was not a fundamental c 
jection to peace. This had beenthe 
mode of oanduct during the l 
teſlion,... Se 1755 declardtions mal 


1 


in his maje zwe during there A - 
ceſs, exiuced the. rogreſive dep» m3 
turs, of admin iſixt ion from that lie Ar 
of action,, Afr. the /aggreſivn 0 BG: 

land, .which bad been ſtated # the! 
the real cauſe Tithe we wat, pe * mk 
taken 3 & b ber 


religion, morali ty and Wh 45 
civilized ſociety. might have bes 
left by Great hritaiu eitherto 
daft nders, or.to t care 

g He ee che hoyſe 0 
conſider why it way more Wy 
an prige! A to 1 
in the government o mice l 


cant! 


the war. Had the e 
from our ucceſſes | at Lou 
Fram that, yitem of penetrating 
to France ohh 'a force whic 
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not yet left bur ſhores It cer- 
taiuly had not. We had diſclaimed 
peace with the empty and 
viſclaimed inter ring in the inter- 
nul government of France; but vr 
were at this time interfering, and 
n the molt object ionable manner. 


He argued the probable miſeties 
ariling, even if we ſucceeded in over- 
1 turning the reſent goverumett of 


Franet, and ſetting the rulers of that 
my to cre& another; and the fa 


0 WW: nifchicfs the interfertace of this 
N country in the internuk government 
q ef France might produce to its un- 


hippy inhabitants in its divided/and 
diltacted Rate! What he would 
particularly inſiſt hypo was, that 
ve had entered into he war of de 


ppon to continue it on ther pris 
ciples; and that | the people were 
dcluded by Falſe pretences to ſpebd 


poſes which, if fairty ſtated to them 
in the firſt ſoffatice, they would 
not have conſented to. Mr. Fox 
poticed the ſhconfiſkencits which 
had taken place in fnitiſters reſpec- 
nz the conduct of the war. He 
entered intq a confjderatiofi' of the 
conveutions' between this country 
and foreign powers, which he af- 


e ah te ue adtantage of 
$i the latter, to om | teat Britain 
10 Farantecd herfelf not to lay down 
id ber arms till each nation had reco- 
ji tered thoſe dominions Which might 
bh hate been conquered from her; but 
wt ng ſtipulation of this nature was 
ſe io made on their pi'ts'tn favpur of this 
tay country. This we wer boutid to 
js Font ue a war ad mterntidhent;\ and 
70 chulequentky off incaleulable dura- 


"vn. Had the King of Pruſſia 
"ated as a reaſon for his fubſidy, 
1 1 be had ſuttained any bölles 
ſatat? On the contrary, we were 
told the lat campaign was Tuccefs- 


6 


» 


ſenſe principles,” auck Were"ealted - 


their blood and money, for pur- 


lil beyond the moſt ſanguine ex - of France, it was à moſt melancho- 
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pectation· Ther exhauſted ſtate af 
his finances could not then be an 
unforeſeen citeumſtance, and the 
words, * us fur as oircumſtandes 
wilt permit,“ ififerted in the treaty 
were fraudulent, and meant to de- 
ceive. Ruſtria had indeed aſſiſted 
with her troops: but was that all 
ſhe was to do? was ſhe to bear no 
ſhare in the expenee? It was well 
known that Pruſſia, previous ts 
her application to this country, had 
applied to Auſtria, and been re- 
fuſed aſſiſtance. The emperor, 
with all his vaſt extent of rich da- 
minions, had been obliged to apply 
to 3 and he underſtood 
miniſters had not explicitly! ap 
proved or — NN 
Should the Enghſh' think his ſecu- 
rity ſuſpicious; he muſt then apply 
to government as Pruſſia had done, 
Under ſuch views, Mr. Fox _ 
he conceived it his duty to propoſe 
ſome rational means for procuring 
peace, which could only be pro- 
eured by treating with Frabce, or 
purſuing our conqueſts in ſuch a 
manner as ts force our adverſary to 
make peace. To the firſt of theſe 
it might be objected, that the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a government as 
France” muſt ſubvert all other go- 
vernments. Nut experience proved 
it the will of providence that go- 
vernments of ' every deſeription 
- might ex iſt at the ſ. me ti ne, and that 
thoſe prineiples which were directly 
adverſe to each other, might not 
only exiſt withont mutual injury, 
but in friendſhip and alliance. Let 
us then make à trial, propaſe a 
peace with France; and ſhould we 
then be deceired, we could then re- 
cur᷑ to war : it would be much more 
' eaſy to proceed from peace to 
wür) than from a ruinous war to an 
advantageous peace. If we could 
not be without the deſtruction 


I 
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ly truth, that, whatever had been 
our ſucceſs, the French had never 
ſince the revolution been ſo power- 
ful as at preſent. France was no 
more affected by our ſucceſſes than 
dur diſgraces. This was mort pe- 
culiarly melancholy, when we con- 


ſidered che exhauſted ſituation * 


the allies. The advantages we ha 
ined might indeed be of eminent 
uſe in making peace, but could not 
cotiduce to the ſucceſs'of that ſyſ- 
tem by which France was to be de- 
ſtroycd. They were every thin 
for negotiation, nothing fot deſtruc- 
tion. None could doubt the power 
of the French government to make 
war againſt any nation it choſe to at- 
tack. If then it poſſeſſed the pow. 
er of making war, it poſſeſſed the 
power of making peace. If, as 
was ſtatedl, forte was required to 
make the Fren Ae field, it 
ſurely muſt require leſs force to in- 
duce them to make peace. What- 


ever might be the event, Mr. Fox 
ſaid, we could loſe ' nothing b 


making th ropofition ;the Frente 
could no longer be deluded by th 


idea that they were fighting for 
their moſt valuable rights, and this 
country would be convinced of the 
ſincerity. of this government in its 


wiſhes for peacc. The ofigithal 


French principles which were held 
by many to be ſo dangerous, he 


very ably traced to the writings atid 


principles of this country, whence 
they bad been diffuſed to Ameri- 
ca, and thence to France. After 
having with his uſual energy urged 
every thing to induce the houfe to 
adopt his reſolutions, Mr. Foy ſaid, 


. contend that the trermfnati3y to 
deſtroy the French go 
5 ſhould be opehly 


avowed, and what our object 


in the war. If we declared tre + | h 
France wWas owing! to the 


were contending for the reſtoration 


ent 


nd” il | 
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of the old governmenty oe might 
then be joined by its partiſans 
for the conſtitution of g they 
by the approvers of>thatcconkits 
tion. The ſame''argument might 
be uſed, if the object wre the d 
tabliſnment of. rational republie 
and the: aſſiſtance. giten in tbet 
cafes would he that not mit u 
the hand but tlib heart. Ftom ie 
great doſſes of the Frenchy which 
he” dbmputed at 200, 000, he in 
ferred ch vaſt power of that coun 


try, Wieli-wayable, tolſe fomaiy 


men, and yet come forward with 
ſueh incredible foren q und from 4 
farvey of the ſtdre!of thel dampeiꝑ 
off the frbntier if France, and df 
the mytiadv of men in artis, be 
ſaid,” he muſt oonHder the conquet 
of Fratice ab more deſperate. tha 
ever. 140b . lupo bud 0! 
Mr. Jenkidfonademed chat it vn 
the avowed imemion of miniſlen 
to inteefcreſlin the imetnab goven- 
ment of 8 — 
had been 8 urged as gros 
of the war! Honenhe laid, ready 
to''admit; that if ſecoriry for-the 
fut ue and indemnity, for- the pal 
were artamable ati ought! to be 
broaghn vd A0 peedyd concluia 
but theſe he thought, under the 
preſentoiteumſtahuc, cui nt be 
'oBtaited, und upon this point b 
was ready to) meet» the preſent 
queſtion, ©» Then ptidoiples up 
which the:kulingiSowers/of Fiz 
acted and ſupporteti themſelres,0t 
nied à wife wum he p6fſibility of 
entercdining Facky amdden. II e 
recolle&ed/ rhe! ſbriking features 


| which marked{ceverys chan of 
that if they were rejected, he fhould - hot 
pres lat 5 . pat moclefutien; the. fend of 


;wer in Frünce wel thou cud 


ace; had beeh theldeſtvuction's 
e power” of cht l different wit 
Parties und hie pawar oohäuned 
the hands of the preſent vulen wr 
want 


» 


mint of moderations The deſtruco 
tion of the preſent Eren 


3 to! peace. By the deſtrug4 
tion o f the jagobinical, ſyſtem peage 
could alone-be-attainet} zt ang. hows 
erer diſtant thecompletion of ſuch. a 
ſcheme mighi he, uyas by no Means 
ippoſible or impracticahle. , Mx, 
enkiuſon repeated; tha pinigns He 
had — bn a — woes 


SS EFA 34AF 


the importange-of tr ogg of it and to fall ok 8 BE 15 5 
frontier; g ! — e Be „ We e. Were 40 miles, fury her re J 7 
of taking Pars aero is dr hie however e oy 
ke ace g abe a, ee. Ade ae hk | 
n4 ford protction and; ſa BV Y &Þ df 8 argument | 
ig allies, bleu ftigd the ſuhſidigs; * q = K 1 
L. Satdiaia 2 — Pxeciſehy ed in f Amen 
be that there wan xeryacalbsi ſonlogłr £3 1 10 Ata PV 
vet ing forward wi hn, aer 9 * 17 yo 6.4 73 
ha «ls aud victory. He thoughts ab- 4765 0 
| ſurd to bind ourſelves down to of Hez bon 1 Ae 
vn ſpeciſic declarationœai the form of Ke 5 YE ts. 
ten government e imended $to,eftabliſh ſha 1 1 
m iu France. It wasimpuſſihle, he ſaid. 755 „h e e 5 mah 
hat in the nature of things to bind ſg | re, Was In 0 
en men in, procife, Terms das fp xa perks aber out gur 10 97 
ady cjctts of , purſuit, they, might ene being, at, Þ no, 1, er 
the change from à yarn}; of cauſes. Adee A mon ir 
pal Interference, 1 » BY, os de bel 
be ly juſtifiable; im a tat ok; — 4 1 i 85 Nn 17 55 
on: concluded by wofing the e Af 85 1 del Iich 0 1 . 
the queſtion. (: od od 20d — hy 2 5 
t be When the quieſida was-ahout to | employed ho r MIS fe Kia out 
de be put, Mr. Sheridan aid, that t Our, enemies A 0 + of 7 Th 
{ent from the ſilenet of miniſters, with Gal tage, ihe wep reten : 
pon them at leaſt % mum was latenter i} b dre Gx un, 1956 ue 
z0ce of the day.” ,,,Fromi[itheit: filence, 9 90 r au — 15 4 rehgion. 
t. lonever, he infer 2 that che ſen- veds; ü 1 OY 
p of went of thei gentleman, who, had " d 9 19 bers again! py 
me bokenlaſt corr 5 with theirs. |, ple al * ag 5 War 1 ak ich 
pres The gentleman, thaugh not a mi - fing,and Po 0 Mes 0 = 
ö liſter, always ſpoke, As if be, was uſe N 1755 Ng 
dud much in the ſęerets of, miniſtry; ; „Mol my ſelþ{h, y* H Bi 82 
öl ud nothing elſe cu Warrant the „where, ru 15 bropp abr 5 
vl auer in which he delivered; his hi . 00 * been paid 
ung lentiments, unleſs ve WEFQ me by. 0 hey PT aye 
2040 pole that a deep inſight into " F 1200 * ie 54th Ur 
x of cets of cabinets tan in his blood. 1 N } wy had rebeineTho 
= Fic alked = whether che defiruGioppt "fig Suce Eo hems Naß Nie 
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wat Aiken 
cas therefore an indiſpenſable ꝓreli: 


247 
Nen etere eag he hadſſert · 
. 5 f he 
veceſſesg , her 
gun, ny d tue 
vagtaggR N ich ha 85 _ ( 
French, „and the bulletin of 
emgetor concern — FA, in 
the © 71 * lob, 
had indeed, 123 0 Surg 7 
Hrcey z but ay 1 1 
ginge to 10 fl ihe ence 


| 


. 
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to the emperor's loan, he would 
ſtate a ſingular cireumftance. He 
heddiin his hand a paper which 


contained a letter from Mr. Boyd, 


the banker who was concerned in 
the tranſaction, requeſting the 
chancellor of the exchequer to con- 
firm, in writing, an affertion he 
had made in a conſultation with 
Mr, Boyd and the German miniſter 
reſpecting the loan. Here he 
could not but remark, that though 
that right hon. gentleman, of all 
men who ever breathed, or ever 
ſpoke in a public aſſembly, had the 
fineſt choice of words, and the 
molt beautiful arrangement of them; 
yet, in all his dealings with com- 


mercial men, he was fo unfortu- 


nate as never to make himſelf un- 
derſtood. That was the caſe in the 
gee inſtance Mr. Boyd, who, 
ie had no doubt, was a very acct» 


rate man, requeſted Mr. Pitt to 


ſtate, in writing, what he had al. 


ready ſaid in the conference, that 
the loan was perfectly legal, and 


Mann wy wiſhed it all poſſible 
acceſs.” That was what had been 


underſtood by Mr. Boyd and the 
German miniſter, when the former 


geutleman applied to the chantet» 
lor of the exchequer for infotma- 
tion, as he did not with to do any 
thing illegal, or contrary to the 
wiſhes of government. At the diſ- 


tance of a fortnight, during which - 


time no doubt advice had been fent 
to the imperial court of the mim- 
ſler's hearty concurrence, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer returned for 
anſwer, 4 That, as far as he could 
recollect, there was no ſlatute àgainſt 
a loan to a power at amity with this 


country, and that government did me a C 
notwiſh to obſtruct ſuch a meaſure. Were at war—al 


That certainty, then, of. the perfect. had been 


legality of the meaſure turned ſuut 


to be nothing more than a mere tainie 


floatiug idea in his mind, that he to whax he (Mr. Fox) had 4 


BRITISH AND 
reeollected nothing to theeontruy; 


and, inſtead of wiſhing it hem 
ſucceſs, it was only not wiſhing u 
obſtruct it. Might not the imp 
rial miniſter with juſtiee compi 
of decept ion on the part of the mimi. 
iter? The miniſter, perhaps it woll 
be thought, ought to have wiſhed 
to obſtruct it, as thoſe perſons who 
made the loan with him for the 
public. ſervice did underſtand that 
no other loan was to be negotiated, 
and were in conſequence of that ſtty 
much diĩffatisſied. 
Mr. Pitt conſidered the whole of 
the motiqn as ealculated only to 
put upon the journals an abſtract of 
the opittions entertuined by the op- 
poſition. So far was thi afſertion 
| from being true, that at tue time 
| of} augmenting the forces, no int 
mation had been given of a defgn 
of interfering in the internal go- 
verament of 
peared in his majeſty's meſſage of 
the 28th of Januay 1793, and in 
the addrefles in anſwer, in which 
it wus ſtated that the general and 
particular thirſt of power, which 
when obtained, was to be employed 
for the moſt pernicious ends, wat 
the danger againſt which we wert 
to guard. When too a motion had 
been bro forward at the cok 
of the laft ſeſſion of parliament {+ 
milar to the preſent, the hon. get» 
tleman had concurred in the ſtate 
ment, that ſuch a degree of inter. 
ference as was neceſfary for our on 
ſafety, was all that he withed form 
regard to the interior! condition 0 
the miſerable country in queſtion» 
'The motion went to prevent all in. 
ternal interference in the gore 
ment of a country with which we 
th which erer 
" an ſuch an inte 
rence might be one means of 0 
peace. It was contra too 


Frunce; that it aps 


ment 
In liet 


nent 
Inter 
ne 0 
our 
veak 


gain 


ſced 
noul, 
Frent 
fal u 
Coul 
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the affair of Holland ſome years Weſt India iſlands 9 
go, that we fhould uſe our endea - baſis for negotiation, he be 
urs for a form of government in ſaid, rather wiſh them for ever loſt” 
hat country, the moſt condueive to this country, than that Jacobi” 
» Britiſh intereſts; and this prac- principles ſhould remain unfubuued- 
ce was approved by the authority Upon that every thing deur to us 
f fateſmen, ſanctioued by the ex - depended. migen 
rience of ages, and conformable To prove that the majority of the 
» the common fenſe of mankind. people of France were not adverſe to 
jr. Pitt argued that there was h the preſent government inthatcoun-" 
iſcordancy in the proclamation of try, Mr. Fox adverted to the expe- 
is majeſty and the declaration of dition under lord Moira, which had 
rd Hood at Toulon, and ridi - failed, though publicly announced, 
led the profeſſions of gentlemen and for fix months endeavoured to 
n the other ſide of tlie houſe to be carried into execution, by afford- 
ſupport the waryahd the oppomien ing to the mighty majority of the 
ven to every. meaſure im ſupport French an opportunity of joining” 
fit. It was not, he ſaid the de- us, for the purpoſe of overturning” 
zu of minifters to conquer, but to a form of government, of which 
we France, and to reſtore toit li- they were ſaid to be fo tired. The 
erty and order inflead of anarchy" French certainly now were not de- 
nd deſpair. With reſpect to not ſirous of deſtroyiug their tepublie: 
pulling down one form of govern- had they ever been ſo When Du- 
nent till another edifice was erected mourĩez abandoned the French re- 
in lieu of it, no ſeheme of govern · pubhe, how many followed him? A 
nent could be ſo pernicious: to the few officers and domeſtics. When 
intereſts of Europe as the preſent we took Valenciennes, how many 
de of France, By declaring im fa- | flocked to our ſtandard in conſe- 
ourof any particular form, we ſuould quenct of it? We erected a ſtand- 
reaken the general confederacy ard of royalty at Tbulon, how ma- 
prainſt the preſent,” Was there, he ny Frenchmen came to it? We de- 
ked, any ſceurity, that if we elated in favour of royalty, and the 
ſtould attempt to negotiate, the French were called upon to ſhake oft 
French would liſten to our propo- their fanguinary tyrants, and we 
upon any reaſonable terms? would protect them: how many 


1 — * © _— g_— * 


Could it be ſuppoſed that men 


ſitntion ho had declared that the 
king ſhould be depoſed before they 


Vators if they negotiated with 
2 lorercign, would agree to any 
terms conſiſtent with the dignity of 
tus country ? What was the re- 
ward of this enormous ſacrifice of 
dur dignity? The certainty of the 
- our allies, and the weaken- 
ag of our own efforts ing the 
Kivuation, As wg . 


”TLS ET ARE TE AH TTIIOOD ES HOPS Dgweimss CNT 5%©5 AT 


} P * 5 
h were {worn enemĩes to this con- 


vou make peacr; that men, who 
by their conſtitution were declared h 


the French 


Frenchater flocked to us for that 
protection? Whatever the French 
might think of their government, 
they would never join the allies to 
alter it; they had too clear a ſpeci- 


men of Ruſſian, Pruſſian, and Auſ- 
trian integrity, to remain doubtſul 
the 


of its nature. They ſaw, by 


partition of Poland, that when the 


allies profeſſed to protect, their ob- 


jeck was to plunder. It was ſaid to 


| be” extraordinary that gentlemen 
- ſhonld both oppoſe and ſupport the 
war. He was himſelf, he ſaid, one 


do 


of thoſe who did fo, and would 
1 | a 
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all in his power to induce” the peo- 
| py to demand peace; but if an ob- 
inate haughty miniſter ſhould 
unge us into war, we mult do on 

ſt to get out of it; and ta ke 
up our reſpectability to the reſt of 
the world, ſupplies mult be grant- 
ed. As to the general argumeht, 
that the houſe had often divided 
upon many points now brought 
Aa. was an anſwer that — 4 
cover the moſt enormous errors, 
and au anſwer which he had cun- 


tinually received in the American 


war. It was, however, a mode of 


anſwering, - which had colt this. 


country above one hundred 19illibas 
of money, and many, many thou- 
fands of men. Phe famg'' topics 


were reſorted to, and the ſame ſyf+ 


tem adopted, in this and that war 
and the conellihon uf the preſent 
might bey/perbips, inore TCularni- 
tous to this country than the oon. 
cluſion of that had been. With 
reſpect to any diſgrace attaching: to 
the negotisting with the pxoſent 


rulets of France; had, he allled, 


the miniſter forgotten that e hin- 
ſeif negot iated with M. Chaurolin, 


the miniſter of theſe jacobins? and 


that lord Auckland negotiated with 
Dumouriez, the then agent of theſe 
perſons? As far as the war had 
procteded, jacobins had inoteaſell 
18 number both in Germany and 
Italy. War therefore had nut hi- 
therto tended to their extermina- 
tion. 
there appeared for the previous 
queſtion 208, againſt it 53 
As we have found it the moſt 
convenient and perſpieuous mode of 
arrangement to inſert the detalls of 
the wor under the affairs of France, 
'wiich enables us to iuelude tone 
view the operat iolis (of che whole 
alliance, we ſhall'not interniptithe 
chain of-parliamentary probeceiugs 
In this: place with a 3cital of fo- 
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lord: Grin vill movedbfor thethak 


On a diviſion of the houſe. 


reign events. It may;hdwererhe 
neceſſary; ſlightly to Avi 
the armament /-mider at Chai 
Grey and fr John Jervis was cu 
nently ſaecelebot in che Welt Indi 
aud the ittands of Märtinich &. 
Lucia, Gubdaloupe, aud their ds 
pendenvies were! reduced early i 
tht campbigu under thi pontr i 
Bip ai, Tete however; were hs 
ſidered by the nation as ſmall 
chievemeime in ebmpatiſon wnkihe 
brilliunuwidtdvy df tarkHowevntte 
rt /6Þ;Juney: when iche grund fr 
of Frauee 3 eficatel 
with the loſs) df yiMips:of the lin 
ſhecof. whithiavere raked} und om 
funk, in che tagagemeüt. % Y 
ö the 12odv of lay the uns 
nimouso ding of >the 0bonſe; of 
commons wette voted to ſir Cn 
Gre yt and {oi Join ferviggofgr ther 

Hant i dohispemdats inthe Welt 

dies. Av i milar uotποf. Aan 
to lord F/ puſſedl in theo bone 
of lords on thesld 1th, Band in that 
ol the Commbne ! o tlie th d 
June. / 003 1lguods ig Wy 
-<1Orw-the ich tofuthat month 


of the houſe to lord Flood, 0 
vhoſe conduct im tte (Welt. le. 
dieig ut. Tbulony and in the Neb 
tert an ean . he Hdſtovd a urty u 
eulogi um. ot eraJticium mon 0! 
Fhe. motion was.oppoltd by tht 
earl of Lauderdale. 8 Thebe anks 
of ihe two houſes Mere, lie obſerch 
the ou hioνν⁰ʒhat che houſes 
parliament could / betlow and iert 
fore oughit only tobt gien ate 
undeniable proof of rent au m 
ritgrious ſervicesi . Mich teſpect u 
the conduct of the adν⁵]ut Toy 
lou, be could not; ihedaidy/ pre 
that the ſmalleſt orodit red 1 
this country. Thel eircumdabe 
attending that trahſactiou dete . 
Tavouruble to the Britiſh name” 
the motion came with peculiar in 

propriet] 
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propriety from bis lordſhip, as the 
anguage of lord Hood at that time 
wax a flat contradiction to his own« 


The one declared his intention to 


reſtore the/ government of 1789; 
the other, the old government of 
France. Lord Hood's ſervices 
were not to be compared with thoſe 
of the other commanders who 
had received the thanks of, the 
houſe. ION &H1 Ae yd Moyobil 
Lord Grenville declined KO 
into the affair of Toulop, as it! 
been ſpoken of by his mzjeſty in 
his ſpecch from the throne, and 
had then been ly tliſeuſſed. He 
ſpoke of the ſervices of lond Hood 
on that occaſion, as of very great 
advantage to! This country! With 
reſpect to the capitulation, the 
conditions of a treaty ere tobe 
made good as far ag the contracting 
partics had ĩt in thei power to make 
them good ; further it was not 
bible to go. His lordſhip mentioned 
Corſica as a, fit place far carrying 
French priſoners toa die as certain 
that officers thought too juſtly ta be 
meanly pede other officers in- 
dividually receiving the thanks: of 


parliament. '\ 1 64 d 9141 10 ; 


Lord Derby objected to thæ mo- 


lion, as not being ſo. muefi a motion 


of thanks to lord Hbod, as amo 
tion from miniſters to thank them 
ſclles. ei ſpoke of the evxacuæion 
of Toulon as ſo far from merito- 
nous, that it had / tarniſhed the iluſ- 
tre of our other conqueſts in the ex- 
deme. Toulon was, he ſaid. de- 


liered by a treaty, 'every-article of 


Which it behoved: us to obſerve; 
but we had violated both the pro- 
miſe we had made of reſtoring the 
conſtitution of 1789, and the pro- 
miſe to guarantee tlie fleets, In or- 
Ger th get ri of the motion, lis 
lordſhip moved the previous ꝓugſtian, 

Which was approved by the 


om 


duke of Bedford, who urged thut 


nothing! was to be inferred: ſtum we 
filence of the houſe reſpecting lord 


Hood in the anſwer to his majefiy's | 


ſpeech, fince it was a rule to give 
as little opposition as poffible to 
the addreſs on the firſt day of the 
ſeſſion. 
duct of lord Hood at Toulon, and 
the breach of the conditions made 
with the Touloneſe in taking the 
French to Corſica, as it was not 


ſtipulated with chem that they 


ſhould be taken there. Much more 
might, he thought, have been done 
in the time in Corſica; and with 
reſpe& to the taking of Baſtia, his 


d 9 the importance of 
the conqueſt was much exaggerated 
by the miniſter, ae, according to 
the Gazette accuunt, there were 
only; ſeven men killed. and thir- 


teen wounded ; .which; was a pretty 
ſure proof that but very little force 
had/ been uſed. The delay his 
grace attributed to diſſenſions a- 
maugſt the troops. : 

Lord Hawke ; conſidered 
what had paſſed at Toulon as ex- 
tremely advantageous to this eoun- 
try as a maritime power, and re- 
ene part of the duke of 
Bedford's ſpeech. A very, warm 
altereation enſued, in which lord 
Lauderdale urged the greater pro- 
pricty of voting a motion of thanks 
40 the duke of Vork fov his con- 
duct at. Valenciennes, and inti- 
mated his deſire, if the original mo- 
tion was carried, that colonel Vil- 


1 


lette the commander of the land 


forces ſhould. be included, in the 
vote of thanks! 59 The motion of 
lord, Grenville as carried by a con- 
ſiderahle majority: but a proteſt 


was on this occaſion, entered, Which 


vas ſigned by the duke of Bedford, 
aid: the: early. Albemarle, Lauder 
dale, Derby, and Thauet. 
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He reprobated the con- 
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"0. erer if £4 
1 the vote of thanks 2 
Ter "lord Hood. * 

- Diſſenticat, 


1. Becauſe it has not. been the 


practice of this houſe to vote 
thanks to oſſicers commanding his 
majeſty's forces by fea ar land, ex- 
cept on occalions where they have 
eminently advanced the honour and 
promoted the intereſts of their 
country, by the molt important 
and acknowledged ſervices. 

2, Becauſe, voting the thanks 
of this houſe except in fuch in- 
ſtances, we diminiſh the value of 
the moſt honourable reward we 
have it in our power to confer, and 
leſſen one of the beſt incitements to 
future ſervice, 

3. Becauſe the reduction of 
alia does not in it ſelf appear to us 
to be ſuch a ſervice as calls upon 
this houſe for any extraordinary 
mark of approbation or applauſe. 

4. Becauſe, whatever the merit 
of that ſervice may be, the other 
admirals of the fleet, and the com» 
manding officers of his majeſty's 
hand forces, muſt have had theirſhare 
In it; and to refuſe thanking them, 
as had been uſual on ſimilar ca- 
tions; appears to us to juſtif an 
opinion, that the vote of thunks to 
lord Hood originated) from ſame 
motive of a private and perſonal 
nature, which it is improper for 
this houſe to countenance, 

5. Becauſe even miniſters them- 
ſelves do not ſcem, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, to have conſidered that ſer- 
vice as entitled to ſuch a mark af 
approbation; for, though accounts 
had been received of the reduction 
of Buſtia, . previous to thoſe of the 
victory obtained by the floet under 
the command of earl Howe, no ir- 
tent ion was announced of ; moving: 


vote of thanks to lord Hood, till 


* 


: 


„ 1 16 AND 


this houſe had paid the tat tr 
bute "— and 3 for 
that, moll impartant and ſplendif 
V1 ory 

Ont the 100 of June Mr. Dundy 
moved for the thanks of the houſ 
of commons to, lord Hood, which 
was oppoſed in a very able ſpec 
by Mr, Sheridan, priocipally on af 
grounds urged in the other houſe 
After a ſpirited debate, which ya 
lupyoricd on the fide of minifry 

y. Mr. Mee Mr. e if 
Lin Mts Fr rjcant 1 . 

r. Burke, Pate r 
Sheridan 0 65 OX, the he 
of thanks * e without a 


4 
TH EET 


a * bill for the tte 
che 1 6 ol thit 


the preſent, manner in which the 
militia of the metr polis was 75 
lated, was attende with many 
advantages, àud OA ths Serge not 
adequate to the defe 175 t Nag 
He wiſhedto have! x put upontbe 
ſame footing. it t e other, mility 
of the king amy ne regiment 
was to he conſtantly. . emplay ed in 
the city, and the other ſhould 
liable! 10 any,remgyal Nicki mizlt 
be _ t proper. og 
oppoſed by Mr. Sheridan, 
ſerved, that the caty had . ha 
protected. under its prelens military 


eſtabliſhment, and he not con · 
ceive there Wag fan defi pa, 15 
U 


part for à cha 
L ben engy Gn LI 5 
ridau again dach 
— ths e not 0 25 wee 
warranted by the preamhle to the 
bill, Which ſes forth. e ther 
were ſome defects in the wilita 
cltablikment ; and in order 1a f 05 


medy i ſuch defects the bill ent 
defiropetl.the aueient e 


r JAapyz me @=v ©. © 
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farce of the city. Their; preſent 
{-rcewas nine thouſand men, which, 
if properly managed, would be an 
electual protection for the city. 
In place of this force, it was pro- 
poſed to ſubſtitute two regiments of 
militia, which were to be under the 
controul of the king, and to add 
to the influence of the crown, con- 
filing but of fix hundred men each, 
which did not appear to him to be 
any improvement of its military 
focce, He thought the | meaſure 
fraught with miſchief; and; fo re- 
pugnant to the ſpirit of freedom, 
that had ever diſtingyiſned the me- 
tropolis, that de could not conceive 
the inhabitants had been conſulted 
upon the ſubject. If they hadacceded 
to it, they had acteded toa pafilla- 
rimous abandonment of their m. 
nluable rights and privileges. They 
vere to give up the power they had 
lon; enjoyed by charter of defend- 
ing themſelves by a force ſelected 
fom their own body, and ſubject 
only to we laws. Had the 
citizetis o ndon thoroughly un- 
derſtood the extent of 0 they 
would not have itiſtructed their re- 
preſentatives to ſupport it“ It was 
a link of that cha of . innovation 
en the rights of the people; which 
tharacteriſed the pteſent àdmini- 
ration, and another attempt to 
convert the government of the 
country into an abſolute motiar- 
chr, aud to introduce a military 
government, Sni dnl; 
dir James Sanderſon 'faid, that 
all poflible meaus were uſed to ren- 
der the defence of the eity by 
railing a militia by the former lau- 
practicable, bat'without ſucceſs; It 
wa, he ſaid, the ſeuſe of the city, 
ard his own conviction; that; th 
cy was ſafer with the twelve Hun- 
acd diſciplined men, than withthe 
amed multitude which! had been 
referred to, if they eould-ever! be 


raiſed, which be thought unlikely. 
be old farce of the city was, he 
eontended; of no uſe whatever, nor 
ever had been ſo. Fg Was 
further ſupported by Mr. Dundas, 
who fall, the utcaſure had originat- 
ed in the city, which had Repped 
forth in ſapport of. good order and 
for internal defence. The citizens 
had confidered it matureiy, and 
knew it to be a proper meaſure. 
They underſtood them intereſis too 
well to need a warning voice, They 
knew the value of the bleſſings they 
enjoyed, and had too — good 
ſenſe ever to abandon them but with 
their lives. | 1757 . 86 
Mr. Sheridan profeſſed his fur- 
priſe: at hearing the old city. eſta- 
bliſhment e particularly 
by a great military commander ( ſir 
James Saunderſon) who had on a 
former-occaſion received thanks. for 
his conduct. That gentleman had 
forgotten the ſervices that the mi- 
lit ia had rendered to this countryin 
ther times of Charles I. particularly 
at the ſiege of Glouęeſter: It was 
true he might, want the military air 
of his friend who ſati near him 
(Colonel Cawthorue)y but hie might 
nevertheleſs poſſeſs talents ſuſſicient 
to improve tlie preſent force of the 
city; and not lend his aid to deſtroy ge 
it. The occations on- Which this 
militia was to be called out, were, 
he ſaid, notoriouſly; vague. One 
of them was imminent danger of 
rebellion. The babcas corpus act 
was! ſuſpended, tlie militia called 


out, and the parliament ſuddenl aſ- 


ſembled, on account of intended in- 
vuſtions and appreheuded inſurrec- 
tions. The city, Sorceowas, nom at 
the diſpoſalof the city. If this fanoe 
were ſuperſeded, the new | atilitia 
would be entirely at the diſpoſal af 
the crown. To give time ſor the 
better underſtanding of the bill, 
Mr. Sheridan moved ſor an adjourn 


ment. 
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ment of turee days, which” was 
negatived by a very couſiderable t 


majority; 
paſſed; 
On the roth'of June, the day pre- 
vious to the prorogation of parka- 
ment, Mr. Sheridan moved for àn 
account of the money iſſued for the 
king of Pruſſia, in purſtande of the 
treaty between his majeſty and the 
king of Pruſſia, together with an 
aecount of the troops employed by e 
him in concert with bis majeſty“s 
troops; in purſuance of that treaty, 
He prefaced this motion by a ſpeech 
of very conſiderable length, iu 
which with great ability he recapf. 
tulated the conduct of miniſters in 
the proſecution of the preſent war, 
and infiſted upon the neceffity of in- 
quiring why all their expectations 
reſpecting it had been difappointed: 
Whatever they had afke& from the 
nation had been granted, yet all 
hopes and expectations had ended 
in diſgrace, defeat, and diſaſter! 
All thiÞ called for an Inquiry into 
the cauſe. He 'wiſhed to know 
whether the plan of marching to 
Paris had been diſappointed by = 
king of Pruſſia; whether that mo- 
narch Rad received his ſubſidy, and 
what troops he had furniſhed in 
conſequence of it? He did not 
imagine the miniſter would aſſert 
that the king of Pruſſia was aſſiſtin 
the alliance againſt France, by ma 
ſacring the Poles. If he urged thet 
he did not imagine. the king' of 
Pruſſia would have acted as he Had 
done, it was his buſineſs ſo to have 
thought; for he was warned of it in 
the debates on granting the ſubſi- 
dy, and ought to have expected it 
from łhe character of the monarch: 


and the bill accordingly 


He was warned alſs of what might 


be the conduct of the emperor and 
the other allies. The miniſter maft 


bave been aware of the immenfe 


numbers of the Freuch, andi he had 
himſelf ſaid that they were an 
, | 
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ſnire? The avowed ohje A't > 
war whs, he faid, well . — to 
unnttaitabe ; ie decade the houſ 
therefork to call upbn minikeh h 
ſay, whether” tlie) perſerered 4 
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fobſidy, und the Fubſetzient tor a 
duct of >the deing oP Prat; i 
he was willing to ene hduſc ry 
explanatiom às to thewbje&' of the 
war; then, Mr. e de 


future, and. the French hat oe tot i 
verniment that We- Codld depenk 
upon, of all the inſi woche. 
ries that ever tired the he 
man was the molt infulting- 
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niſcs of projection, to; 


be. had all, — 2 io 5 


ted, yet, we talked, of ſecuxitin 
e only, power, 19.4 Europe 2 
d been faithful, to ite, 


France, She, had, aid — 
bngle lee the; wauld.;, — 


| the deſpots 

he kept | her mec der 
cared, . ſhe ud, drive Ae from 
e ap PW 7 — 74 


che alfi my t. 2 
Pruſdans to — 9 
Khine,, fl 2 1 e ” 


whe aſſerted, 


allies out of, N — dokeg 
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to be called the o ον]ã in Eu: 
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oh mot impaſſe top an end 4 
„ ithout, deitroyzng the 

gut g ve heat of Hapce, 1110 
object had been avowed in his a 
Wh, deglaration I cqurle) 

e ach ax the 
cole the lalt — 
r the, preſents...) 1 
t. az, much length, upon the 
itude of our gains, in Com parte - 
n with thoſe of the enemy. Hady 
however, the diſappointmeuts, exper 
rienced by the allied parties been 
ten fold greater than they ap 
to be, even through the mi of 
3 miſrepreſentation, it 
could not make an atom of differ: 
ence, as ta, the only metholl Which 
prudence required for che ſafęty 7 
this: realms, And che crypts 
order. Wich 1 the treaty 
with,the..k { Prudiag and the 
employment 97 1 the troops promiſed 
him, Mr., Pizz, thought none = 
.withed w ell co the operations 
the combined armies and the 
Fc the cauſe, would wiſh 
that guellion aaſwened in the midtt 
of a campaige., Whale, negotiation 
was pending with f he 
thapght.it, equally improper to ſtate 
any circumſtance reſpecting it. As 
in Hh 0 grounds of 


he war, he did not ſuſ- 
pe ſehtimentg of the houſe;or 
of, phe nation were cha What 
chen was 50 be-/gaingd; by adjourn- 
ing inſtcad. of prorogying, parlia- | 
ment 5; As miniſters, were reſpon« 
925 te parlament for; the conduct 
che. x d did, not require. the 
30g. Parliament to watch, that | 


he, 9000 2 and thei 


e irs of. Amernce 
Fil — HE, injudicious and 
pere Mx. Fitt ended by: an 
Ae on the talents and virtues. 
ne y converts 10 misiſtry, 
= JS mA err devotion, to the benen. 
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Mr. Grey ſad, that there feareely "this: timey and daringthe 
exiſted. any difference between the war, In wichiag ſo- fat 
object as avowed: by miniſters, and he meant:no duct in "ſuigyh 
that charged agaiuſt them by the any people im che wrd K 
oppoſitiou- Mr. Sberidan had it on no othorvtetdb but ſuch » 
Rated that termination vas the oh- were: confiſtent with the honour l 
zect of winilters: his ↄpponent ſasd, alignity equally wich the iuterelbd 
it was only the deſtraction of the tbe nation] He therefore” hall by ON 
preſent government. of France that defitation! te 'exhott2the” hoſe 4h 
was the object. He was hienſelf t- acknowledge the French r 
tally at a loſs to diſcover where the The explicit dechwation'of 4 chm. 
eſſential difference between the two (mation wob|hoftilities/ from them, 
ideas conveyed by thoſe words lay. niſter, would rhe hoped;” rok tie 
Oppoſition had been accuſed of inmion''to.gmenterference nevellry 
having termed the war bellum #/qMe — — doubted mi 
ad inlernecionem. Thoſe words had itbm the 
indeed been uſed by one ho at that — had: . 
time diſplayed his abilities in ex- 2 — 
poſing the cout of miniſt ty, but would have!done fu the prefer 
who was now to be war miniſten. inſtance Aud o thar bot 
It had been ſaid chat the object af hadrhitheryp! Mr. 
the war. was not to deſtroy, but re- ridiouled wat — the 
ore. Was that object to be a- triolt of ſtate ſpevet. ITbe wett 
chieved by aſniting the French went nat, he ſaid, to inveſtigne 
Againſt each other? Were not two into cauſes and effects, bot met 
diſaſtrous campaigns. ſufficient to to aſcertain à matter of fact, ue. 
convihce us of the futility of ſuch cher the muney kad bern paid, f 
an attempt? Were the people of whether the t ed Wot * 
Toulon or the inhabitants on the were employed This was to be 
northern frontier to be adduced as anſwered by we void which hit 
itſtanecs of what might be expe d- ſuchia charm dg - ſecvet. The 
ed from the co-operation of the whole was indetdio ſecret—4 fc 
loyal French with our armies ? 
Where were thoſe inclinations 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


which were pretended to be diſeo- money was granted—ant'F 
vered in the hearts of tbouſande, ſecret; — — 
when an S ſhould be pre- were to be found The thing 
ſented tot em? If in the courſe of that was not à ſrrret, was that e 
laſt year's campaign we were un- king of Pruſſia hach necrived 2 og 
able to make any impreſſion, even ſiderable part uf the money. dy 
duripg a rebcllion in the country, ſecrecy was allo unged to what 
what was · to be expected when the lated to Aerion, — wiF 

government wag. become energetic, regard to which had oy dee wait 
their reſources regular, and their to afford parliament an 11 { 
armies increaſed ? He alked, how. of preventing a e © 6 
lopg it would be beſore weacknaw. In the cou:fe abithe debate * 


0 
ledged a republic, which, ſoanen g ny char gr IE 
| | hater be believed we ſhould be oblige, Nero 7 a 
ed to acknowledge; and demos - * len; 


rated the ſimilarity between the the ogpoktain ag m 
haguage and — & purſued at fler. At the — of it Mr. ** 
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den tated; that as any account of 
the I'ruffian troops, &. was re- 
fuſed, he ſhould not trouble the 
bouſe with any further motion. 

On the 7th July (Monday) lord 
Audherd moved for an adjournment 
till Friday. As this was the day 


liameut was expected to take place, 
the earl of Lauderdale vbjected 
to the adjournment, alleging that 
ſome propoſitions (ſhould be; offered 
to the conſideriition, ot the. houſe 
previous to its prorogatipn, and 
moved for an adjournment! to Thurſ- 
day. This motion was however 
negatived ; and that for Friday being 
about to be put, the duke of Nor- 
folk declared his intention of mov« 
ing on Friday for permiſſian for the 
bouſe to continue ſitting ſome time 
longer, that it miglit he enabled to 
dellberate on important affairs, 
This he meant to do, unleſs be 
ſ1ould in the interim. receive ſuch 
formation from any of his maje- 
ſty's miniſters as ſhould; render the 
motion unneceſlary, | 23:3 756 - 

On Friday July »1thg ſeveral 
peers, amongſt whom was the duke 
of Norfolk, being aſſembled in the 
boule, the earl of Lauderdale re- 
probate in ſevere terms the abſence 
of the lord chancellor, which he 
repreicated as intended to 

lis grace from coming forward with 
the motion he had d. His 


ſhould immediately proceed to the 
clection of a new ſpeaker. Soon 
aerwards the lord chancellor arriv- 
ed; but after the neceſſary forma- 
laies on this occaſion were 

through, the duke of Norfolk ob- 
ſerved, that as there was not ſuffi- 


Qent time for debating the 
of. which he had — — 


decline giving their lordfhi 
roll further — His maj 


1794, p I 8-77 
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on which the protogation of par- 


lordſhip moved that the houſe 


came down in ſtate to the 
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houſe of lords, and as uſual termi- 
nated the ſeſſion by a ſpeech to both 
houſes of parliament. ein 

In whatever light we may be con · 
ſidered by the partiſans of mini- 
ſtry, we can ſafely aſſure them; 
it is with pain that we record 
any circumſtance whatever that re- 


flects the ſlighteſt diſcredit upon 


government. We ſhould however 
be culpably negligent of vur duty; 
it on any occaſion we omitted to 


ſubmit the whole truth to the confi. 


deration of our readers; and indeed 
ſuch conduct would rather be inju- 
rious than friendly to government. 


Lafallibility is not the portion of 


human nature: if miniſters would 
wiſtito act well for their country, they 
muſt be warned of their miſtakes. 
He is no frizad to the government 


and conſtitution, who in ſullen ſi- 


lence broods over the misfortunes of 
his country; and fits ſecretly rejoĩe- 
ing over every repetition of error, 


till ruin comes like a torrent on 


the nation, and overwhelms all that 


is eſtimable in civil ſociety ! Under 


this impreſſion, at the concluſion of 
our laſt detail of domeſtic affairs, 


we noticed the truly impolitic or- 


der of council of November 6, 
which, had it not been afterwards 
revoked; ' muſt infallibly have in- 
volved thefe kingdoms in hoſtilities 
with the United States of Ameri- 
ca. We cannot be ſurpriſed if 
ſuck an order, added to the previs 
ous acts of aggreſſion in ſeizing and 
detaining the merchant ſhips of 
America, ſhould have a natural 
tendency to alarm the jealouſy of a 
free and independent people. Nhis 
jealouſy was increaſed by another 
meaſure equally unjuſt, uſeleſs, and 
impolitic; and that was the 7 75 
capation' of certain forts within e 
boundary line, which were to have 
been eeded by the peaceof 1783, and, 
w_ moſt unaccountably had been 
224 ; re 


roſſelſed' 


of ſubjection. 


full 
| ple of neceſſity. The only ho 
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repoſſeſſed by the lientenant go- 


vernor of Canada, The very ex- 
traordinary ſpeech of lord Dor- 


| cheſter to the Indians, the authen- 


ticity of which was moſt unaccount- 
ably denied by Mr. Dundas in the 


houſe of commons, was well calcu- 


lated to raiſe theſe ſuſpicions into a 


flame. 

It is the part of the kiffortin 
to record even the ſentiments of 
different parties upon political 
topics; and without ſublcribing © 
to the opinion, it may not be im- 
Proper to remark, that from theſe 
circumſtances it was ſuſpected by 
ſome, that miniſters, in the height 
of their exultation on the victories 
in Flanders, had actually entertaih- 


ed expectations of reducing not 


only France but, America to a ſtate 
This alone, they 
obſerve, will account for counſels 
which could only irritate, orders if- 
ſued only to be revoked, Weak 
and incapable men, they add; are 
2 inſolent and arrogant in pro- 

rity, abject in adverſe fortune. 
Vale councils and irregular and 


. eccentric meaſures are the heceſſary t 


conſequences of ſuch a, character. 
Their proceedings are, not the reſult * 
of uniform wiſdeg of a ſtem 
founded upon full bbs e e 
and ample knowledge; they ow 
from ex:fling reihe, age, and t eir 


conduct is a political Proteus, which © 
varies its appearance upon every " 


change. 

Such were the reaſonings adopt- 
ed on this occaſion by the oppo- 
nents 1 miniſtry, w hile they were 

by their friends on the Fae 


pores, they obſerve, in 1 


preſent conteſt, was that of 7 
Fase into diſcontent and inſur⸗ 8 


rection. To intercept their ſup- 
plies was the only mode of <ffeQing 
this purpoſe, and with this view the 


to excite the Indians to Immediate 


ante in caſe of ſuch an event. 


finterely rejoice” in the event, and 


123 51 pointed by the prefident,nd 


order of counci} was iſſued. Thy 
forts were reaccupied, becauſe it vu 
poſſible that this neceſſa meſure 
might involve us. in hoſtilities with 
the American ſtates ; and the ſperc 
of lord Dorcheſter w a8 not intended 


hoſtilities, but to ſecure their al 


To 72 ſtatement of the am. 
ments” du both ſides we ſhall dot 
add any conjectural comment «f 

own. Whether the reverſe dl 
fortune itt the Netherlands repteſed 
the pride and prefumption al mini 
ſters, or whether "ue arrangement 
was the pure reſult of their wiſdon 
and their juſtice,” we cannot bu 


exult that Britain Wis fortunatch 
reſcued from the pon difaftrou 
1 7 and the moſt afflicting ſtu- 
ſon in which ſhe 'could pollibly be 
fivolyed.' 
In the month of April Mr. Jokoſe, 
chief juſtice of the United Stats, 


oj nrment ' was confirmed by 
ogy eſs, as miniſter) lem potentia 
wt” the poliits in difpute be. 
t IN 55 ic and Great Un. 
His reception at the court o 
14.0000 e hade underſtood, vn 
at firſt obol and. tevolting, and bit 
Alttte hope Was "entertained of u 
afiſcable termination. The opp 
evits of "oiiniftty' tnfift, that in vo. 
portion as the Mied armies o on the 
conxinent tetreated, che deport 
wit the AineHcan | miniſter a6 
vanced. N 
On the zöth of pay Mr. Jo 
reſented a memorial to the ec 
{ker of ſtate, 1 ou the 
© Claſs of complaint allege r 
Great Britain or te 155 
America with reſp to 1 
Sc. It ſtated tat a very confider 
able number of American ve 


had been irregularly captuted, 


2 


=> TT S 


m Kr 
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3s impro erly condemned, by cer- 
tun of his majeſty's officers. and 
judges; and that theſe irregularitics 
extended not only to the ſeizure 
and con ation of American 
veſcels and property, and to unu- 
ſual perſoual ſeverities, but even to 
the impreſſment of American citi- - 
zens to ſerve on board of armed 
vellels, &c,—The anſw 72 
Grenvile is dated Angult rt, 

candidly admits, that in ſo . 5 
a naval war no care 2 „* prevent 
ſome irregularities . vom, 17 9 
place; but intimates, his majeſty,s 
wiſhes to render, 0 mp plete, ang 17 
partial juſtice 44 [th e citize! 0 
America; and addggthat the fu 
opportunity aul he! given to. al 

to preter their 1 minrg, 2 ho 
obtain redre Fompenſ. 
where due. Vith re ſpect to the 
imprefa, lord Grenpille a ſſures. | 
Jay, that if in any in ta ha 

tican 2 had eek, ert in- 
to his maje 0546 1 85 e; con- 


trary to the King's de ang myſt 
have ariſen, 22 th yay 


diſcriminating 1 721 6 
American fe: | gttak, 
wat every, - o, Wy of u 


be ſpeedily employ: ang 0 orgers 
iſued to prevent. a rsPetition pf 
> irregularities 1 th lows n | 3 
N Fei 
appears to haye; Late Jes NE Mat 
of amicable aecommogation, mew 
2a} of amity and COMMETCe, ths 
ſince been concluded ) hetween Gr reat 
Britain and America ut this) 4 
2 lubject, the detail BP: will 


1 cla ary to ca our, 8 
8 votum 19 
uncdiacly's on "the, riſing of 

parliament, Waal A Meß, 15 admi- 

viltration tao how 

12 they mi - 0 7 I 22 
Ws at a diftance. from the ſcene 

tion, were fully expec ny Ra all 

no were at all converſant with, the 


gion 
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ſtate of parties in the two houſes 


The, remarkable 


of parliament. 


unſteadineſs of party: men is one 


men, in oppoſition to 


1 55 


| 


- re 


of the predominant features. of the 


preſent reign, and perhaps more 
than any ot er be le mor 
aſcendancy which the great defire 

Gre 5 the 


of emolument has acc 
preſent times over the minds of 
very other 
motive and ſentiment. When Mr. 
Pulteney acceded to the party of 
the court, in the laſt reign, his 
apoſtacy was marked by the Hrong- 
eſt diſa probation, buds even by the 
execrajion, of all ranks of men, He 
Fol had been the idol of the popu- f 
ace after this fatal ſtep never ap- 
WR 5 in public, without the moſt 
nailating Ae Ni of the Popular 
detell ation. ye Bic wind is 
now unfortun Hey atiNiarized to 
. e he rofligate axiom 


e. of! fir Robert Walpole, 1 that every 
man bas his Price,“ 


ppears no 
longer a algen of diſcuſſion and 
conttoverſy. 

Of the much celebrated 8 0. 
in 1 782. tlie ſecret hiftory is but lit 
A and its origin wh far from 
nerally underſt 20d; We have 
eaſon to bellete that two 


wo ce ace e who have ſhared 


he od: um of that tranſ- 
d on it only with 
Do t was the in- 
11 5 i wy Ir power antl office, 
ite ut in rain leaders of 
the whip party, which plunged the 
whole of the connexion = inex- 
tricable dilg race. The 77 
which the ae; has rected 
"the beg iunin 1 from a Fry 
eder ple body er Aale Je d 
1 ng appeate d hoſtile” to his mta- 
e Was, chere by many as 
ilintereſ{ed ſupport, and the con- 
of the alarm which had 


Kern 


been «Excited concerning the pro- 


— 


W. 2 K democratical docrings. 
1 : 


e — 


—— — —— — — — — _ 
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The ſubſequent acceptance of cer- ſworn into the privy council, andyg 
tain offices by theſe perſons was al- on the 16th of Fuly 

G pure deſire privy ſeal. The earl of Manvhdi 
partaking in the reſponſibility was ſoon after created what a popi: 
i 0 lar writer terms A fupernumera 
entirely approved. Without will- member of the cabinet.“ 64 
5 ing to attach blame to an action in George Vonge Was removed from 
irſelf indifferent, it is our duty to the ſecretaryſhip of war to the ms 
ſtate the fact. The coalition of ferfiiip of the mint, and ſome inſe- 
1794 was effected by the ſame rior & 


ed to be, from t 
Q 
attached to meaſures which the 


agency on the part of the whips, 
as the coalition of 1782. 


perſous to office, whenever it could ' 


with convenience be eſſected, was of Wel 


We do Mansfeld 


i 7 
* 
4 


undoubtedly ſtipulated. 
not affirm that the preciſe, and 105 
cific arrangements were all actüally 


made, or that. No, variations have cil. "Anothet'altef#tion dſo to 


taken place in the original plan; 
we do not ſay that all the parties 
were perfectly determined, with re- 

ſpect to the ſhare of “ reſponſibi- 
ity” which they would condeſcend 
. to take, or that no hopes were en- 
low their example; but we have 
the beſt reaſons for betieving, that 
the general outline of the ſubſe- 
quent arrangements was 10D; ſihce 


agreed upon by the two parties,/and /' office” ag fecrerary of Rates de 
that ſupport wag given to Mr. Pitt's 


3: 


meaſures upon compact. 32 
The new;appointments were not 
announced to the public before the 
day on which the parliament was 
prorogued, though it is probable 
the caVinet ſyſtem had been ſettled © 
for ſome time. On that day earl 
Fitzwilliam was declared lord pre- 
ident of the council, the duke of 
Portland one of his majeſty's prin- 
1, cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, and Mr. 
1 Windbam ſecretary at War. 'Eail / 
Spencer was at the ſame time” 


m 


It was, remarked, Mr. Pitt' was left ina 
whatever might be the motive, the minotiry in tlie eabinet; but ile 
effect of negotiation ; and before the 'ertbt was rectifted before the col 
- commencement, of the war with of tlie yes , by the appointmen 
France, the acceſſion of certain '6f* Dao yon 4a viceroy df 


- 


ed lord privy Teals”""Mri Dundas 

tertained of inducing others to fol- having ' freq a ; 

the ht be public! buſinels, by 
ch he Was 


time oceupiet the. ffice of third 


»becember 1. 


appointed lorl 


— — — — — ä——ä— 


2 


. de mays 
By thit arrangement, it has bee 


0 too of the en 
lande The earl of 
| 5," ot "the" ſame time, 
ratified” wirt the ſubſlantial g 
ointment of prefident of the tou 


Ireland in th 


= * r 9g Me. Ä eas oa. oc wars cw 


place in the 'ediiffe' of the year; 
the earl of Chatham = _ 
Spencer having changed places, 

latter beißg put at the head ot 
the admitalty, and the former creat 


guenkly complained of 


whi verburtheted, t 
oy eſumed that} on the 
duke” 6f Portland's entefing up0b 
woul" have” feſtgped. No ſock 
event howeyer has" yet! 6ceurth 
quy his grace of Portland at thi 


ſecretary of ate; which be bin. 
ſelf had lab 4 % flrenudoul) 
in the year 1700 le aboliſh 3:20 
that under a ria whoſe ap- 
pointnient to office His grace 
treated as an iffult o pachawelt 
and the nation! oy 1011 (of 
Theſe appdint ments were co 
Pauied by the erentidh of ten 1 
peers. importamt ſervice 


the 
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the, duke of. Portland were alſo 71 
warded with a | blue ribband, which 
the party writers of the day aſſert 
bad been promĩſed A earl Howe; 
but for the truth of their tepre- 
lentations WE, cannot ledge r 
lelres. | ; 

The loyal part 1 os, Fin 
was in the month of uly, 15 
pratilied by, the ſpleu did, ace 


fon of an entire ki Fab 491 | 
dominion of 1 oe * i 


is unneceſſary, to;ſay, that. t et . 
liant acquilitign Was- the 

Corhca ; and to add to. e i 
was uot the effect 4 00 

the ede 9590 

was conferred on his 1785 

jelty and his ſuceeſſors, 12 
election of * e e CO 
ais — y's 
arms in that quarters the . whole 
land, dene town: of 1002 
baving been red 1 leſs than 


twelve months; þ 1224 . 
— Par Or 


ters of convocat} 
the aſſembly of the gene con 10 
de held at 8 ok 


rs Abe and i in ON kee e e, Hl and military 'ex 


ject of - the, diſtinchl 

ſpecified, , viz. 6 e b 
lica with Great Dy fs 
tender of the crown to h 
That wiſe and valiant. veteran 
jultly ERGY 4 ene © 
praiſes of Mr. Bo e 

oli was . 2 re apd. — 
are officially ip Es that «& he 
opened the aſſembly b 


turning their thanks t. general 
Paoli, ihg aſſrrably paſſed two. he 
ſolutions, the firſt of which decla! 

the ſeparation, of... 


an e. ce] ent. 
and eloquent ſpeech.” After re- 
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appointed to draw up articles of 
union: and we are informed, on 
the lame offleial authority, that 
& jt was declared, that all was c 
ſhould have voices; and in fact fe- 
veral fe! ſons of daf er aud talentsy 
who were not even members of the 
oſenbly, „were admitted, and took a 
are in, the diſcuſſion of the com- 
mittee.” FT 
Such was the firſt repr, nation of 
the people of Corſica. The confſti- 
tution which was thus framed, re- 
ſembles: more the French conftitutisn 
of 1 79 than that of Great Britain; 
t and it is diſtinguiſhed by this 
"fundamental difference, that it cbu- 
tains, nothing equivalent id our 
houſe of lords *. Sit Gilbert El- | 
liot, who with 4 a ſolemnity becom- 
ing fo great an becaſton accepted 
the crown in the name of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, was, in return for 
this important ſervice, conſtituted 
the firſt vicerdy, with a conſiderable 
ſalary at the expence of Great 
Britain. We learn alſo, from 
e viceroy's ſirſt ſperch to ths, 
aſſembly, that. the was of the 
erices of the, 
i hand are, with the ſtomed ye- 
[ke Jof this 15 to be borue 


e, bY feat Fibers 


ee '\ 1 T 


ſo f TN -eigh 


! 
and of Corſica 1 is about 
gut miles in length, and 

forty.) in breadth ; that is, conſider- 

, ably. larger than the Iſle of Wight, 
| The: air is inſalubrious, and the foil 
ſtony mt few vegetable pro- 
Jace n thrixe in it except. in 
ſome 97 oh e vallies Of i its popula- 
tion, trade, an d Na ue are 
not, Jt able. to 5 ſpl „ pa TC rarothe 
in- 


itants As et be 
6 iD 


orlica rom by, their red 15 
France, and the ſecon, — ith manufa ures, or Rae Ol its 
Great Britain. A committee, He | politzeal importance a Lago not 


See the Public Papers in this volume. 


. yet 


v 
9 
* 


ron Ray; in Cochin China, on the 
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yet Fatty wformed; but we may 
poffibly be able to Tpeak more ſa- 
tiefaGorily in our ſuccceding' vo- 
lume.” | 

The event of the Fimony Chitiſe 
embaſſy,” from which! ſo much was 


expetted, afforded not equal arif. 
= ns and triumph to adminiſtra- 


tion, The wiſdom of this meaſure 
indeed, and the principles on which 
it was undertaken, have been much 
queſtioned by thoſe whofe ſenti- 
ments are hoſtile” to miniſters. 
An embaſſy (it has been ſaid) ex- 
penfive beyond all precedent, ac- 


menſe amount, and with a degree 


of parade which (if unſucceſsfy]) 4 


muſt render the Britiſh cabinet ri- 
diculous in the eyes of all Eutope, 
appears to havc been | fitted | out 
without the ſmalleſt intimation, or 
even any reaſonable gropnck of ex 
pectation, that our atnbafſador would f 
be received. The beste of the 
embaſſy (it is added) were a 0 in- 
definite; and we ate tò Rarn at thi 
moment, What lord Macarthi why, 
to have achieved hae he even prov." 
ed ſucceſsful. i 
1 n the latter end of 8 ene 
1492; 5 lord Macartney 15 bis . 
took his dep artüre 
hea in, ine 1, Flt ma o of war's 
ſrety-fout gil ns, 3 aby tht” a 
tas Inder ld Aan Ws the" 
Jackall brig as oy an ie red 
litaty guard 'ebnffted of ab 
men, ard an itimenſe Civil eſtabliſh. 
ment gabe Wadftig h ſplendour to 
the emBAHτο „l 


After douching at the Madeira 


if nds,"the ps anchoret in Tu, 


26th cf May 75. Kren the 
leſt early 4 in June, a on the 2 ff. 
of Jux veached Jatgengfoe 5710 

phe how Sea, on 0 en che north. alt“ 


j 


\, rivet Tyen- -fing'; the Fuat 


to the 
| ce ded 1 en 
aden chird al C a fallure wat 
f'Torg-tchey, 


ern coaſt of China, whence the zn. 
baſſador and his train Wert convey: 
ed in inks,” or barges; along the 
T1 belong · 
ing to the mandarin who' MOMs > 
ed them marching conſtantly aloag 
the banks of the river to . 
their "having any communication 
with the ſhbabitants ;- and at night 
pitching their tents exactly oppo- 
ite to the Ration Where the junks 
lay at anchor. On the fich ch 
August they reached the oy of 


Tyen-ſin this place fone 
1 preſents N av wotth in England 
companied 'with preſents to an im- 


About eighteen: efice à yard, were 
diſtribpred in a very 2 
gli vifito 

juhks, towed 


04 0 to the eit 
which is bout 0 miles from 
Pekin, where a tempſe yp repared 
for theilt temporal 1 18 and 
the uſtal ptetautis emp ploy 
ed x6 refit their Thrercourle wi 
Mr, | ves, yy From > city lord 
cart ef % 2 org: 74g/Kunto 
wie" = 2 inter * 
v . n 
oth 15 5 
t Peihe“ NE 11 ge is ho 1 
betn ma 9 5 Cv 150 travelling 
1 off öf th 100 Ws nee 


K ae 6 ent eting 


Pekib „% bg Peck to. 5 
— — netz of "oi 82 
fifty | ve bs "th d © them, 


bore” 4 F 12 ce to the 
| 1247 
es 1 7 ef, 45 I" expected g 
| abe 10 An * 2 
eat * my erful monarch* 
The embaſſy Ws wht 90 firſt per 
mitted to Ar i Pekin, bit 
were warebed to 4 Wirkt Pe 
of tlie emperor, about "four miles 


Aflant from-lie city, Mn OA 


" Eneas Anderton, 1 WL p. 108. Lok 


were 


A 8 { — „„ © == Lg 


S os 2 © 


—.. Faw $ Cs 


FOR-EIGN 


rere kept as. priſoners, under a. 
trong guard,” without, being per- 
mitted to pal the gates 0 the 
palace. As t lis ſituatiqn, in the 


il of a marſh, was however re-. 


markably  upwholſome,. they were 


removed in the latter end of Au- 
ouſt, at the earneft 1 7 of 


118 1.0 K v. 
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eſteem fqr his nation. His coldneſs,, 
however, aud averſion to. a kr 


treaty, gixe, it myſt 
. A our to; the aſperſion which 


1 8 cast en kak minallers,, ghat 
"Ft 7 FRdan, * 
pe 255 


and the 
P 13 — | 


lord Macartney, to * ren it is Laid, the emperor and his cohn- 
kin, the pro 12 of e It cil appeared to 11 Fan the Britiſh, 
the viceroy 0 f Canton, q{ Was at., embaſly in a almoſt equivalent 


that time a ſtate Pri we an, t 


ſame place; 13M, LY e 
bezrlemeut. 


On the 28th Q Aw 900 
tiſh ambaſſador 15 50 
the wal 7 0 


nds, t 
21 hol, oo: NE 


the u 115 * 


Tartary, whe length 
ſhip was to 2-4 Tow 
audience. II y ſame 


is lor 


the whole of their journey; 7 — 
eren ſome diſpo tion w 20. indicated 


to eurtail 1 7 


ckin, they; 2. wc 4 
the 14th the,amb oy was faypprg 
ed with a firſt, ji 1eng Fs n 
peror ; but this proved tg beg 


Was perfor : 
1s difficult 10 2 | 
of five 0 clock int 
the ſucceeding, ay, c 

bad a ſecond ay Wh erg 
perſons engaged 


9. 


＋ 
of mere form an pr e tn 


. 
1 0. 


tr 


to have a 
an the occaſion, 'H e. tr 


Erith ambaſſador with the utmo 


— 


0 110 


apes 7 
Hebel 


ence. ig 


g Ev 10 0 vation, hub 
4 0 uch,, e 


they had highert xperie d MPF; | 
the Chineſe, en rein ther 


{ unt 
ay hl early 5 
the ane 


the Wen "K 
by W e e. 0 


gal, and, pane "prince, appears. 
ed Wh great med che Nt 


relpeR, and expreſſed the higheſt 


to that of . and henge the 
watchful jealouſy that was obſerved 
towards them on cvery occaſion. 
The em Por a faid even, to have 
xpreſſed h pe e at what could 

— * aj. of Britiſh, court 
op; this occaſion. !—He: declared his 
willingneſs to, continue . the trade 
„ which was, carried, an, with the 
Id not, con: 
we t Se ent {yitem would 
1 9 teration for the bets; 
12 72 it appear that the 
dor Was prepared to 

105 | 


ceedin ly, ant . 1. Oo. th 8 9 of an 
riti 


* al Fs 00 z 70 1 
0 ep ember , de . 6 
one Ne 79 us - 


it he by , Ont: Re £mperon him{elf followed, in 


55 their e 
r —— return to m 
Ce ob: arrived on the 20th, , 


A Sher. * and on the zd of 
> Sher, amballad or had the 

dale the Eo reſents / 

nd beams. rom gland) 


og he emperey and, in the courſ e 
che wech c ſeveral in | 
return, or their; Bai 15. majeſti 
15 £ 8 and e 
6 the n appeared i the emper 
ror to be anſwered by t . 
of the preſents, and the, returmof 
r an the zh of(Ottaber, the 
inder Wege un orden b 
— for his departure from Per- 
t onthe, W Wepncldey following. 
It Was ingrain his lordihip rempn· 
the Ane c requeſted. that the pe · 
ri be prolonged for a few 
PTY in order to enable him to 
— make 
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make the'necefſary-preparationsfor 
ſo-long'a journey. The emperor, 
wichen f 
racteriſtic of a ſtrong and politic 
adminiſtration, refuſed to revoke: 
he order; and, as one of the am- 
affador's fuite expreſſes himſelf, 
they © entered Pekin like paupers; 
remained in it like priſonets; and 
quitted it like vagrants. ““ 
It has been ſaid, that when the 
cannon and mortars which had been 
ſent from England were preſented 
for the emperor's acceptance, his 
aſtoniſhment was excited in no com- 
mon degree; an aſtoniſhment not 
at the workmanſhip or ingenuity of 
the machines, but à ſurpriſe min- 


gled with indignation at thoſe-who! i 
entire Tho rreruitinig houſes 
London, kept-/byitrimps and kid 


boaſted of a pure, d mild, and be- 
nignant rekg io employing theſe 
engines of deſtruction in the maſ. 
ſacre of their ſello w. creatures 
On the gth of October the am- 
baſſador and his ſuite left Pekin, and 
proceeded to Tongachew, whence 
they were conveyed in barges to 
Canton, where they arrived on the 
18th of December, and in Janumy 
embarked at Macao for England. 
His lordſhip arrived at /Spithead on 
the za of September 17044. 
The uncommon difficulty which 


miniſters and their agents experi- 


enced in procuring recruits for the 
land ſervice, produced in the month 
of September ſome extremely un- 
plbeaſant events; but as the circum - 
ſtances are recorded apparently with 
pr fidelity by u gentleman WhO 
eems to have made it an object to 
inquire S into them, 
we ſhall ſpare ourſelves the diſagree». 
able taſſc of entering into ihe diſ- 
ſting detail, and in this one in- 
ſtance take the liberty of tranſerib - 
mg from his intereſting narrative. 
, One of the great evi of war 
} | £1599 Drs 449 te} iyvM 
"1 V'PIorigen's 


4 
2 * f 
* $+ 4 
i 


* 


rmneſs which is the cha- 


3 


H A ND! © 4 
in a free country is -the1tnoourage, 


ment given to deceity: fraud, agg! 


erueky in procuriig veetuits fot the 
ſervice. When the Wat, is in itſeh 
. the bounties tu recruin 
riſe in 


bounty / money is at the hi 

A — 
ſyſtom af tuning it to account 
throogb tl the ſubordinate grads 
tions oi the militay brokers, fron 
the! oommiſſibnad after down to 
tho! unfortunate redruit. He too 
often is ſedured by the incautiou 


atocptbnco/ fn ſeahty vtlict of the 


elipt andi ſweated baimty that at 
n hand for whidt 
it Wm inaly:rmtended / full and 


nappers „ were thegeneral ferhes of 
the'enormit its! —— this 
atrocious and inbumao trafhe,' Do 
bauchery and imbxicationzthe ge. 
neral - meaus of — — 
engagement; force ty, 
ſomelimdas pendry, tho remecy 
inſt e repontgner anythe moment 
rot urniag fubrien yl unc; reflection 
theſt evils — U 
the pteſdpy roeruitiug ſyſtem is con · 
tiau eil. Zutzooſ bas n ji 
In: the nei Cha. 
r1g-eraſb- ãs a tuũrt led John. 
ſan's court; „ potrrious: (for: 
derly and. alarming? ſdenes vf de- 
bauchery and crneltyt Here be 
Mrs. Hannd-kept-fortheſeipurpoſe 
ſix houſes,) which #rere, gant!guory 
and-rcommuntcatec& bj fecret anes 
nues with: one another, She had 
| been thdicteds and v 
at this time — 1 — 
tion, t h her 1 Kr dom 
erred. ors off. The 
indignation aui ſympathy of- de 
people ere aroufed hr g meli 
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portion to the gener; 
reluttance to enliſt. When the 
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oy cataſtrophe in this court. torious:,orimp, where they found 
oy ARG hadi ſor ſome an, / unfortunate wretch in the 
dars been alarmed by the ortes of height of the ſmall-· pus, ſmother - 
violence and murder im ſome of ing in a loathſome cell: he was 
theſe houſes 2 from the frequency inſtantly removed with care, undet 
of ſuch oecuꝭ],e ners, ligtle notice the direction of à medical gentle- 
zd attention wee paid to the man, and was found to be the 
durm. In the morning, however, ſon of a farmer near Maidſtone. 
the unfortunate young man, Who It is preſumed that the other leſo 
had ſo frequently eried-out for mer - | diſabled victims had been removed 
ey was ſeen on the roof oſ the houſe ee at the firſt appearance 
in his ſhirt, in apputent ꝑteat agu - of the indignation of the mob. 
ny, as if cloſely puiſueditromiovith By the earneſt entreaties of Meſſrs. 
in; and upon the approach af his: Sheridan and Grey, the mob diſ- 
purſuers, he threw himſelf in do!, perſed for the preſent, and ap- 
ſpair from the tiles, antbwas daſhed peared: ſat isſied with their aſſur- 
to pieces „„ aboes that the buſineſs ſhould be 
The braifed and — 7 looked into, and full juſtice: done. 
bore every appearanet af the unfor- The / ooroner took his queſt upon 
tunate victimꝭs having been in agen - the body (df the deceaſed youth, 
tel line of life. He dvus aſterards and the: jury brought in their ver- 
proved tu 2 dit Kale in attempting to eſcape. 
The mob however) felt from what from à haufe:of ih ſum e. 
they ſa gt was: ſor others tber ＋he mob collected again in the 
amine how far - his inſamity was evening; but were prevented by 
known, and would Juſtify his de- ther military from committiug any 
tention as a rerruit for his ma- outrage: they returned, however, 
jelty's ſervice. , h ꝑeople ſaſſem - the next \mornivg; and entirely 
bled, and began to give ſymptoms gattedsthe: bouſes of theſe crimps,. 
of alarming diſeontent: they call. ſcattering the furniture, bedding, 
cd for veneanceaghlinſ +the pere! and rather about the court. They: 
ons to whoſe dutruthey laid the! cried out for juſtice and vengeance 
untimely. and ſhocking death::ofi agaidſt the erimps and kKidaap- 
thi young» gentlemnn-“ The Lma- perg. A detaebmetit of the horſe. 
we hO fitiſt arrived made ds diſperſed them, aud carried 
ght of the matter and beheveꝗ ſrh boys ti dhe oſſice in Boh- ſtrect. 
or pretended ita uhelieve, that the Alarming as were | theſe! diſcon - 
youth- hall thrown >himfelf- out of tents an murmuts of the mob, 
the window in thüi delirium of a it muſt ever appear ſurpriſing, that 
fever: they took nd ſtep to fe no ſteps whatever pere taken by, 
cure the perſdud rh had him in government. to bring forth the 
cart, charge, or, detention; at guilty cauſes of thein complainta, 
which the mob) became more gut- in onder to aſſukge or ſoftati thein 
ageous, Curioſity had brought julb reſentment, and indignation a 
to che ſpot, among others; Mr; theſe pragtiecs of inhumagitys 
dberidan and Mr. Greye the Seriom is the duty of 1 — 5 
tormer being in the commiſſion to attend to the complaints 
ar the peace ſomewhat: appenſed veal abuſes. + Mx. Sheridan) an 
the mob, by ſigning a warrant to Mr. Grey, and ſeveral other gentle- 
ſearch the houſe of Jaques, a m men who attended at the — 


1 — 
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in Bow-ſtreet, expreſſed their aſto- 
niſhmen 2 that no warrants had 
been iſſued to apprehend the par- 


ties concerned in the inhuman prac- 


tices, which had in fact raiſed the 


mob, though Mr. Sheridan had on 
the preceding evening ſent to the 
fitting magiltrates a liſt of their 


names, as well as of ſuch of their | 


neighbours as were ready to give 


evidence againſt them. The magi- 


ſtrates declined acting without par- 
ticular orders from government: 
Mr, Sheridan himſelf ſigned a war- 
rant for apprehending Jaques, ſta- 


ting the place where he was then 
e 


ſecreted. however received 
previous intelligence of the. war- 


rant, and had eſcaped before the 
officer arrived. Such conduct from 

overnment was little calculated to 
— the new. ſermented paſhons, : 


of the mob. 


different mobs began to form in 
different places, and perhaps upon 


different grounds: pity it is that 
they ſhould have a uf cauſe to 
murmur. This alarm continued 
for about ſix or ſeven days, in the 


courſe of which they attacked and 
pillaged or damaged ſeveral recruit-, 
ing offices, in Holborn, Shoe+ ey, 
Brige-lane, Long. lane, Smithfield, 


Barbican, Golden-lane, Moorfield, 5 


White-chapel, Clerkenwell, , and 
Drury-lane, Some ſhots Were fired, 

but generally no reſiſtance was offer-" 
ed to the military ; admirable was 
their temperate forbearance in the 
midſt of ſuch inſult and provocation 
as; will always happen from the 
actual aſſembly of an idle,” curious, 
or malevolent, rabble which the 

have it in charge to diſperſe, 19 
is to be wiſhed, that. proper caution 


had been uſed to prevent proyoca-, 
tion being given to the people, who F 
IV; and who confeſſed that 0 


will ever act more from feeli ing than 


n reaſon and judgment. Steps | 
9 
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efficient meaſures were purſued c. 


The military con- 


ſtantly patrolled the ſtreets, and i inge to introduce an ,account of 4 


e ve 9 Ce the”. ſtate 75 


g Mr. Tho Fe ker, à manulic- 
turer of ws who had 


Lancaſhire, 


e Frogs 550 Ea" the 5 
ſoner was 50 Gy, 


were taken to look into * my 
of theſe abuſes ; ; thou h complaint 
were loudly made by ſome, that s 


fectually to correct them. The 
ſpirit of riot ſublided without any 
urther, conſequences; and the bote 
Ras“ ceaſed to patrol the ſlrcen 

bus. the aide of Londa 
exhibited an admirable example d 
ſteady mederatian in ſtifling the n. 
vacity of their emotions, and re bj; 
5 the temptation or the ſnare *. 


n them into afts d 1 
violence. | 


In the. commencement. of this 
chapter we bad occaſion to notice 
the apprehenüion of ſeveral pe 
ſons. charged with treaſoaal 
practices in promoting a parla- 
e . reform 3 dut we did 0 | 
think 1 er, te inter t * 
chain of e eee . 


ary 
Woot! 
ears 
[t:01 
lene; 
bell; 
atr 
ret, 
7. 
F 
miſo! 
tie 
gore! 
nf 
nal, 
With 
ky, \ 
nor 3 


"ra 
[f 


reſne 
any 
. fen 
lane 
dor { 
* 
eue 


trial for a fimilat o ence at grout 


aſſizes. As. it. ig neceſſary, bo 


whi took” e iy the other 
parts of the” 10 om, it. will be 


i 
proper eviauſ] mention, that 
at the Fiche a A at Lancaſter 


greatly Ain himſelf 12 
teating certain WK ures of t G1” 
nilter, which 5 ae 
injurious to t 0 1 
53 6 hap 175 
been a {t enugus ad vocats for 
la enter. 0 re FM was 15 
for conſpying v with ine F other per 
ſors. to overturn. the, 0 
by force of arm and to a 
French in Caſe 9 0! N. 177675 5 


an name of 
Dunn, ls Was afterwa cor 
victed 27 wilfyl and corrupt. ped: 


been hired, for the purpoſs byer 


— 
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L perſons. Tlis evidence was committed at Edinburg n on 4 
owever fo contradictory and ab- charge of high Heath Robert 
rd, that the proſecution was Watt and Did Downie ; and in 
ren abandoned by the counſel for the month of September A ſpecial 
ke crown, Mr. Walker was ho- commiſſion Was iſſued with great 
nurably aequittsd without being formality ; ; and Mr. Anftruther, 
ue upon his defence, an d the one of the miniſter's new converts 
tels committed to take his iat from the whig party, and other 
r perjury. The GIN: Franſac-' gentlemen of the law, were dif- 
jon refleed great u on, patched from London to Scotland 
me e MN þ Free 1 5 for the purpoſe of conducting the 
t appeared, had. 95 ee is trials. On the zd of September 
jan and others to b t ele Watt was tried, and convicted of 
3, and to inſtitute Pete ſons high t treaſon, The principal charge 
paint ſuch perſons in that place in the indictment related to a plan 
$ were obnoxious to, miniſtry. It which, it" appeared, the priſoner 
$2 melancholy confide ration, that had committed to paper, and com- 
ie ler our of p ty. ad a iſen to mutiicated to ſeveral perſons, and 
ch an exceſs in, this part of che particularly to 2 for ſeizing 
;ngdomy that, on the teſtimony” of b y force upon | the caſtle of Edin- 
bis infamous and er) ured mil. bidet, upon the * office, and 
reant, Mr. Paul eee e s the banks; alſo for ſeizing the 
npriſoned for nine weeks on a perſons of the lord juſtice clerk, 
large of high treaſon, and | the lords of jufticiary and lefon, 
booth th e to two dc the the) provoſt 75 Edinburgh; _ 
ears impriſonment for ſp! eakin ſe. for procuring and giving orders for 
tous words, Aden his 168 5 5 e 9 5 The 
nee upon the tria | 
heller ſeſſions h a” n_dire&ly oner were a perſon of the name of 
utradicted by t dat 8. a er Vo- þ Thylor, who was afterwards con- 
beſt, and unimpeached 3 wi Enteſs, | victed of ms at the Old Bailey, 
The perſons who in; phe; mont al Alexander Atc iſon, Arthur M. E- 
f May had been, committed to an William Bonthorn, and John 
lon, on the charge of. * demo- Fai; rley, mbers of different o- 
tie conſpirac to, overturn the eiptſes 1 15 Sedan for the promo- 
prernment, were kept” in cloſe tion of 4 parliamentary reform. The 
oninement, withoyt any notice of. ptbdodten of the paper in queſtion 
al, to the month of September, was fully proved ; and indeed it ap- 
Ni ih eſpe to the caples of this de- peared that Watt had made no 
ky, we haye no ſpecific information, oret of the buſineſs, but had 1220 | 
or is it within the ' compals of our. ceeded in it with a degree of pub-" 
mativeto j inquireinto them. With licity which muſt have been fatal 
% ſpect to the motives which in! to any ſerious plan of conſpirae It 
"iced miniſters to oper the judic ical was further rored, that an order fad 
Wpaign in North Betta, in re - | been given by Watt for the fabi. 
gebe to the ſouthern art 'of th . eil of five dozen of pikes; but it 
land, we are equally petaford, did n not 1 5 that theſe meaſures” 
vr ſhall we attempt to ſupply by had been eceived with! approbatiqn | 
"Neure what is wantin in 3 byany member of theſe aſſociations: 
Rice, Two priſoners had been” on tlie contrary, according to theſe * 
witneſſes, 


985 the an. Fate evidences zg lat the pri- 
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Witueſſes, the utmoſt horror” and which appears not te- lie beo 
oppoſition was manifeſted to pro- adduced in argument by his cou 


ceedings' which “ might diſturb ſel, viz.— “ Watt 


never became z 


the peace, or ed the blood of their member of any of theſe ſbciai 


countrymen,” (for parliamentary reform), but pr- 
Thus far, on the part of Watt, cured conſtant admiſſion to then, 
a conſpiracy to levy war againſt the by falſe pretencet and undertaking, 
government was clearly proved, for the baſe purpoſe of carrying 
though a doubt was entertained by information from them to govens 
ſome perſons in the law, how far a meht, and probably with the fil 
conſpiracy to levy war could be con- moe iniquitous view df work 
ſtrued into an act of bigh treaſon, ing up gtoumds for ſuch informs 


as it is not the conſpiring to do it, tion“? 


but the ada, lruying of war, which The erime of > Downie appeants 
is ſpecified by the act, of Edward have confilted' rather in being a6 
the third, and by ſir Edward Coke, lent auditoriof the plans of Witt, 
as conſtituting an overt act of high thaw in any active deuſures which 
treaſon, But the molt curious/eir= he had taken —_ that it-appeare 


cCumſtance in the trial was the pri- ed that he had p 
ſoner's defence. By the teſtimony ikes, which had 


d a bill for 3; 
been made by 


of the lord agtocfte of Scotland, att's order 80 little ſatisfied 
and by letters from Mr. ſeeretary indeed wre the jliry with! the wt 
Dundas, produced and autlienti- dict of guiliy, WH Ahe brought 
cated in court, appenred that the in, that, „ en @ecount/of cenan 
priſoner had cattied on à cotfiden- eircumſtances, ' they unanimouſy 
tial correſponde nee with Mr, Dun- recgommetided-the'prifover to mer. 
das, and had actually been retained ey; and he has ſinee received hi 


as 'a ſpy in the ſervice of govern- Key a orion ce 11D 3 


ment, and bad received money for On the rot 


ember a ſpt- 


his ſervices, The priſoner's coun- ciul comthiſftonlof oer and tem. 
ſel therefore contended; that What ner was {6d far the priſoners cos. 


* 


their client had done was with no Fer 
London; and on 


other view than to arrive more inthe Tower 


of high'treaſon 


completely at a knowledge bfithe - the 2d bf Octobet it was opened 
ſecrets of thoſe perſons whoſe con- at the ſeſſions houſe;' Olexkenacl, 


duct he was to obſerve, and, by ap- by the lord chief juſtice Eye, in 
* . ' . ® „*. : T1 : F G 
pearing zealous in the fare eauſe, an elaborate charge do the 


to cover his real intentions of be- jury; and in the courſe of ther 
traying their counſels, and bring. proceedings the jury found a bilo! 
Ing to puniſhment the enemies of indictment ee 


His ſovereign. This reaſoning, John Horne 


e jury, that they returned wito Thomas Wardell; 


| oke, J. A. Bong, 
3 had ſo little weight with Stewart 'Rydd «i Jeremiab Joe 


Phomas Hol- 


about five minutes. Perhaps the Moore, John Thelwall, R. Hol. 


' circumſtance moſt in probf of the ſon, and John Bax 


deſence of Watt, is one 'Which is tin; attorney, was ' afterwards in 


mentioned by Mr. Plowden;'but dicted in- a ſeparate bill. Mr. Ha. 
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; | 5 28 * 
croſt, who had not been previouſly the teſtimony of Upton, was to the 
in cultody, at the ſame time volun- following, effect: An inſtnment 
tarily ſurrendered, himſelf, and the was to have heen conſtructed by 
prilouers were ordered to prepare the informer Upton, in th form. 
for trill. of a; walkingtick,., m,which, was 

While theſe affairs were in agi · to have been inſerted a braſs tube of 
tation, a new alarm; was excited, two feet long; through this tube a 
aud the ſympathy» of the -peaple pqiſoned dart or arrow, was. to have 
was intereſted by the ſadden xu: been blown by the breath. of the 
mour of a deteſtable-conſpiracy;to conſpirator Le Maitre at his ma- 
allaſſinate their ſoxeteignæ dhe jelly, either on the trace at Wiad- 
circumltance oecurringiat this pax; ſor, or in the play-houſe. The 
ticular ſtage of the impending trials, poiſon. prepared was to have been 
has by ſome writers been conyvemed of ſo ſubtle a. nature, that if the 
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to to the diſadvautage of miniſtry, and point hut glanced upon the kings 
h an invidious allaſion Has been, made it Was to have produced inſtanta: 
05 to the famous Oates o plot, Which, nebus death, uE bn 0 
> it is aſſerted, bete jg ſtrong reſem It required the moſt conſummate 
I's 


blance in every part to the preſent 3gnorance of every, human B 
procerdings. e 190k far from ſcience; to be for a moment. delude 
countenaneing ſuch juſinuations, hy this ridiculous ſtory. 1 e ſen» 

and only mention them as illuſtra- timents of men arę often eyinced 

tive of that virulent, {pirit,of party by the maft trivial aud common 
which unhappily prevailed at this phraſes; it may therefore ſerve in 
period. Of the plot in queſtion, {ome meaſure to mark the contempt 
however, we muſt ſay, that a more with which this impoſture was ge- 
ridiculous, ĩncynſiſtentꝭ and ĩcpro · nerally treated, to obſerve, that ii 
bable tale never was inyented, nor was commonly diſtinguiſhed by the * 
one more deſtitute of ĩagenuity and nate of the pop-gun plot. We can» 


5 OE © 5 T7 ©.,.z ww 


talents in che ſabrieation -The not, but lament thay the 1 
. perſons implicated afii this charge of miniſters could be at all ene 
- were John Peter Le! Maitre. ana- groſſed by ſuch an idle tale; ar 
0 te of Jerſey, and apprentice to that, by committing the men 

a vatch-caſe maler in, Denmayk- priſon, they ſhould have * ogen· 
0 kreet, St. Giles'stz (William Hig- ſion to the maligngney of party to 


— 
- 


gins, apprentice to na chemiſt; an aue ee heir judgment or 
Fleet · market z and ah man of the integrity. It. i however Proper to 
name of Smith, who kept a book - . addy that after a lo and clo 8 
all in the neighhourhgod. of Lin- epnfinement,rhe men haue been li- 

culn's lun. Their accuſer was one perated .. pag nw 

Upton, an apprentigc or journey- The execution, of Watt took 
man to a wach maker. Le Mai- place immediately dn | 
tre, Higgins, and! Smith were ap- trials of thoſe: ug had been intlie "y 
prehended an Saturday the a yth of ed in, London., The even g. de- 
deptember, by ai wagraiit from the. ,, foxe his execution be f aca 2 den- 
duke of P artlatid, and Were | &x- ſeſſion which, as pud ſh „ and 
ined on Sunday the 28th befqre which 1 Toms. a Yagant 
theprivy council, tie lords of which -;j agcaPnts,,0 the extent 0 the 2 
vere ſummoned, again to attend on {piracy,,of which he was to. have 
1 * 15 the ſame important bu- been the . , Ki 
£3, The charge, ſupported. by, keep up to the laſt,“ ſays Mr. 
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matters to ſuch maturity, that 
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Plowden®, 4 a conſiſteney with his 
former character, he riſked his 
fate upon the molt impudent and 
incredible of all diſcoveries. It 
was nothing to confeſs what he had 
been convicted of, viz. that with 
forty- ſeven ſpears and ſix men he 
had taken ſome ſteps towards ſeiz- 
ing the caſtle of Edinburgh, the 
juſtices and magiſtrates, and bver- 
turning the gevernment of North 
Britain. Now, for the good of the 
nation, he diſcloſes what had eſ- 


caped the diſcovering furor of our 


inventive cabinet, eluded the co- 
vetous zeal of each mercenary Ar- 
gus, and even baffled the buſy pa- 
triotiſm of Mr. Reeves's two thou · 
ſand aſſociations. He had brought 


there remained almoſt nothing 
to do for the execution of the 
whole, but a viſit to England by 
intelligent and confidential perſons. 
The firſt movement was intended 
to be made in Edinburgh, London, 
and Dublin, while every town 


© throughout the three Kingdoms was 


iu readineſs to act according to the 
plan, on the very firſt notice, which 
was to be given by counters diſ- 
patched by expreſs!!!” 

It has been inſinuated that the 
confeſſion was not written by Watt, 
and that he declared at the place of 
execution, „ that he had been 
duped and deceived to the laſt,” — 

Theſe are probably the forgeries of 
party, but as they have appeared in 
print, we think it proper to notice 
them here; but however theſe 
facts may be, we cannot but agree 
with the author, whom we have 
juſt now quoted, that the greater 
part of the paper in queſtion * is 
a maſs of falſity. and deception, 
which probably was his laſt effort 
to eſcape the gallows.” It would 
indeed be a ſevere cenſure on the 
vigilance and activity of govern- 


— 


ment, if the eonſeſſion of Watt wg 
true, tht not ore 6f thoſe Hume 
rous conſpirators, Wh by his a 
count, were actually in a ſtate py. 
paratory to inſurrection in Edi 
burgh, London, and Dublin, a4 
in every town in the kingdos, 
eould be diſcovered. If Wa 
moreover was able to communicate 
any further particulars; and to ſys 
eify the: perſons concerned, with 
whom alſo he muſt have com- 
ſponded, had the fact been as he 
ſtates it, it would: have been a mul 
criminal neglecꝭ of duty in min. 
ſters not to haye made the fillet 
uſe of his teſtimony for their diſo- 
very and conviction, It is a remarks 
able fact, that ſo ahhorrent to the 
mind of every Britiſh ſubject is the 
character of a , that the fate of 
this unhappy. man appears to have 
excited no compaſſion in any party, 
and he died unregretted, as he lu 
lived without reſped .-- 
On the 2th of October Thoma 
Hardy, John Horne Tooke, J. A 
Bonney, Stewart Kyd, Jeremiah 
Joyce, Thomas HHoleroft, John 
Richter, John Thebwall, and John 
Baxter were arraigned before the 
ſpecial. commiſſiop at the Old Bai 
ley. Of the twelye who were 1 
eluded in the firſt, indictmeut three 
were not in cuſtady. When Mr. 
Tooke was aſked'the.uſual queſtion 
of „ How will, you! be, wied? 
with that expreſſive air add manners 
which he is fo. able 10 aſſume, be 
fixed his eyes on the court ſor ſome 
time, and mphariealhyreplicd. [ 
would be tried by God) and m 
country But! Mr. Bonney 
Mr. Thelwall both pointed out cl. 
rors in the indictment, which would 
have deſtroyed its: validity with k. 
ſpe& to them z\ but of theſe the) 
declined: to take any advantage. 
the priſoners deſired to be tried ſe. 
parately, the attorney general! 
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le would try Mr. Hardy firſt, By 


{ome unaccountable neglect on the 


br of the ſheriffs, hen the jury 
came to be impanelled on the 28th 
tn WW October, it appeared that many 


of them were not freeholders of 
Middleſex ; of thoſe who anſwered 
to their names, a- number were 


cate challenged on both ſides, and at 
the length twelve were ſ worn“. 
＋ Whatever calumnies may have 
me. been unjuſtly caſt upon the loyal aſ- 
he ſuciations in the beginning of 1793, 
nof it is a ſufficient refutation of the 


to ſay, that moſt of the gentle- 


other juries were members of theſe 


rt WW aſociations. Perhaps, indeed, a 
— mote reſpectable, impartial, intel- 


gent, and attentive jury never 


of was impanelled, than that which 
ne ſat upon the preſent occafion. The 
U ndictment was unuſually long, and 
al tated nine overt acts of high treaſon, 


The firſt of theſe was That the pri- 
loner, with others, having formed 
an intention of traitoroùſſy breaking 
the peace and common tranquillity 
of the kingdom, and te ſtir up, 
move, and excite inſurrection 411 
rebellion in the kingdom, and «war 
ainlt the king, and in order to 
carry into effect ſuch intention, did 
meet and conſpire àmongſt them- 
{elycs and other falſe" traitors to the 
king, to ſubvert | the goyernment, 
and to depoſe the king, 

The ſecond overt 20 was, That 


pole divers books, pamphlets, let- 
ters, and addreſſes, in writing, re- 
commending delegates to a conven- 
uon. WIN! Qa-yrinto) 
The third overt act charged was, 
hat they did conſult on the means 
to form a convention, and on the 
Place where it might be held, &. 
The fourth overt act charged wab, 


\ 


1 


men who compoſed this and the 


theſe perſons did write and com- 
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That they did agree among them- 
ſelves, and others, to meet, form, 
and afſemble into a fociety, for the 

- purpoſes aforeſaid. ory 
The- fifth charged, That they 
| cauſed to be procured to be made 
arms to ſubvert the government of 
7 country, and to depoſe the 

Hag 
The ſixth charged, That they 
conſpired to raiſe and to levy war 
within the realm. | 3 
The feventh, That they con- 
ſpired to aid the king's enemies, 


&c. 
-The-eighth, That they did draw 
ang compoſe certain books, pam- 
phlets, letters, exhortations, and 
addreſſes, and did maliciouſly pub- 
liſh them for the wicked purpoſes 
aforeſaid. Do 
The ninth, Phat they did pro- 
cure arms for the purpoſe of levy- 
ing war againſt the king, and to 
excite rebellion,” &c. | 
The opening ſpeech of the attor- 
ney general endured for nine hours, 
and conſiſted chiefly in a recapitu- 
lation of the facts ſet forth in the 
reports of the ſecret: committees ; 
and ſome of the circumſtances ad- 
duced by the attorney 3 were 
(it afterwards appeared) ſo ill ſup- 
y__ that they were not even 
brought into evidence. It is a re- 
matkable truth, however, that all 
che facts which appeared in the leaſt 
to countenance the charge, were 
feerior to the miniſter's declaration 
in the latter end of 1792, that a 
conſpiracy actually exiſted to over- 
turn the government.“ | 
The written evidence conſiſted 
chiefly of advertiſements, addreſſes, 
c. publiſhed in the newſpapers, 
and of ſome private letters which 
had been ſeized among the papers 
of tlie priſoners. Many of thefe 


wu | 
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papers were in an intemperate and 
even indecent ſtyle with reſpect to 
miniſters, and other perſons in au- 
thority; but certainly none of them 
could, by any rational © perſon, be 
— into an a& of high trea- 

n. 

On the parole evidence the attor- 
ney general had drawn a very can- 
did, and, as it afterwards appeared, 
a neceſſary diſlinction.—“ Some o 
the witneſſes (he obſerved) were 
above all exception; and ſome were 
perſons employed by government 
te watch over the proceedings of 
theſe ſocieties.” From the wit- 
neſſes of the former deſcription, no- 
thing was extracted in the leaft to 
criminate the priſoner; and the 
latter (among whom were the noto- 
rious Taylor, and one Goſling, who, 
on. this very trial, was detected in 
{ſwearing falſely) were found not to 
be deſerving of the ſmalleſt credit. 

It was a fortunate circumſtance 
for Mr. Hardy, and the members 
of thoſe ſocieties with which he 


was connected, that all their pro- 


ceedings were public and open;,— 
* 'Thoſe tranſactions which conſti- 
tuted the body of the proof were, 
(as Mr. Erſkine obſerved in ſum- 
ming up the evidence) not the pe- 
culiar tranſactions of the priſoner, 
but of immenſe bodies of the king's 
ſubjects, in various parts of the 
kingdom, aſſembled without the 
ſmalleſt reſerve, and giving to the 
public through the channel of the 
daily newſpapers a minute and re- 
— journal of their proceedings. 


c 


vocate) have we heard read in the 
week's impriſonment that we have 


{ſuffered (for the evidence for the 


crown laſted nearly a week), that 


we had not read for months and 
months before the proſecution was 
heard of; and which (if we are 
not ſufficiently ſatiated) we may 
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eis to preſent their 


ot a ſyllable (added that able ad- 


read again upon the file of 
coffee. houſe the kingdom." * 
The applications of theſe ſocis 
ties to the friends of the people al 
other aſſociations to join them in 
ſtrenuouſſy promoting a reform ig 
the commons houſe of parliament 
upon the plan of the duke of Nich. 
mond, viz. univerſal ſuffrage and 
annual parliaments, and their aps 
plication to Mr. Fox and Mr. Fra: 
petition to par 
liament, were ;oGled upon as flrong 
arguments that a reform in the 10 
reſentation was their ſole objeR, 
ith this the evidence for the 
crown completely correſponded; ror 
could the whole proceſs of crols 
examination extort from any of the 
members of the ſocietigs who were 
examined, any conceſſion beyond 
this. The ſociety in Sheffield wa 
ſuppoſed to have gone further than 
any other in the kingdom; and jt 
the evidence of the perſons from thut 
place was perhaps among the fairk 
and moſt conſiſtent that ever was ad. 


duced on a trial of this kind. Ca- 


donery 
the p 
vernm 
which 
Watt, 
fatal « 
charg 
Was 
from 
conte 
ture 
and c 
them 
from 
It a 
the! 
of | 


a p 
mo! 


wa 
mage the ſecretaty, when the que fac 
tion was put to him“ T aſk you, of 
in the preſence of God, to whom th 
you will have to anſwer, had yo! be 
any idea of deſtroying the king, ot ap 
the houſe of lords ?”'—anſwered 2 


with a Spartan brevity, © God fo- 
bid !”” The ſpies indeed enumte 
rated ſeveral inſtances (ſome 4rif 
and ſome falſe ) of raſh and inflan- 
matory expreſſions uſed at different 
meetings of the ſocieties, and pa- 
ticularly at Chalk Farm; but not of 
of theſe attached to the priſonct 
who, it appeared, had always de- 
meaned himſelf in a moſt peace 
ble and becoming manner, a 
always been the firſt to reprove the 
2 conduct in any ind 
dual. 
The charge which at firſt ap- 
peared to bear mol} againſt po 4 44 
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boner, was that een, excited 
the people to arm againſt the go- 
rernment. This was the charge 
which effected the, convition of 
Watt, and from which the molt 
fatal effects were expected. This 
charge originated in a letter which 
ws found in Hardy's poſſeſſion, 
from Richard Daviſon of Sheffield, 
containing a propoſal to manufac- 
ture pikes of a certain dimenſion, 
and at a certain price, to defend 
themſelves, as the letter expreſſed, 
from the violence of the ar;/tocrats. 
It ao appeared that a perſon of 


the name of Edwards had inquired 
nor of Hardy where he could procure 
ols a pike ; when he ſhewed him Da- 
the ub letter, which, however, he 


ere had communicated to no other per- 
"nd lon, It further appeared that one 
* Williams, a gunſmith in the Tower, 
han who bought ſhoes of Hardy, had 
jt aſced him whether he wanted a 
at gun? when he replied in the nega- 
el ine. As the mention of arms had 
8 originated in Sheffield, the charge 


was cleared up to the entire ſatiſ- 
faction of the jury, by the evidence 
of the Sheffield. witneſſes, From 
e tellimony of Camage, Brooms 
bead, and others from that place, it 
appeared that the whole had origi- 
dated from an infamous hand bi 

vkich had been circulated in thenight 


ne previous to an intended meeting of 
rue the ſociety, exciting themob of Shef- _ 
im- held ta aſſemble and maltreat the 
ent members. Several of the members 
FIC thereforecamearmed tothemeeting, 
one ndothersafterwardsproyidedthem- 
en ſches with pikes, as the moſt porta 
de- © and convenient weapons of de- 
« "Os A report that the ſame vio- 
bo eut proceedings againſt the focie- 
th ues were likely to take place in 
Wi acon, occationed the ap icatioa 
ot Vaviſon to Hardy. \,.. } 7 

5 u dd Pocket knife was. alſo found 
ery 1794, 
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occaſioned a long diſcuſſion. U 

the teſtimony X Groves Dal gt” 
the ſpies) it was aſſerted, that one 
Green had procured. theſe knives 
for a particular purpoſe, and for the 
uſe of the ſociety, It however aſtcr- 
wards was proved, that Green had 
accidentally bought one dozen of 
theſe knives from a country rider, 
and, as he dealt in cutlery, had 
fold them openly, and expoſed them 
for ſale in his ſhop window. | 


It appeared alſo that an affocia- 


tion had been publicly eſtabliſhed at 
Lambeth by one Franklow a taylor, 
called © the Loyal Lambeth Aſſo- 
ciation,” for the purpoſe of learn- 
ing the military exerciſe, But, be- 
ſides that it was perfectly public, it 
appeared that the - priſoner Hardy 

was not implicated ip. it. 
by Mr. 


The defence of Hardy, 
| Erſkine, may be- conſidered as a 
model of forenſic eloquence; and af- 
ter a number of witnefſes had been 
called to ſubſtantiate Hardy's cha- 
racter as a peaceable and inoffen- 
five man, the defence was con- 
cluded/by Mr. Gibbs. The eluci- 
dations of the law of treaſon cited 
by theſe two eminent advocates 


will, we doubt not, hereafter be - 
referred to as authorities, and re- 


main as ſtanding bulwarks againſt 
that moſt fatal of legal perverſions, 
conſtructive treaſÞn. . . 
An attempt was made to impli- 
cate Hardy in the crime of Watt 
but it was proved that the former 
had never correſponded with him, 


nor knew of the exiſtence of ſuch a 


, perſon before his apprehenſion. 
Mr. Francis alſo proved, that whgn 
Hardy requeſted him to preſent the 
petition of the Lorrelppading ſo- 
ciety, he had voluntarily offered 
to come forward and produce all 


the books and papers of the ſo- 


Ciety, to evince that there was no- 


3 


policiſion of Hardy, which een eh pd 
4 | ; * k t t 
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that their object was purely a par- ſea, and the plank would ſuppot 
liamentary reform. but one, it has been faid'tha th 

The reply was made by the foli- ſtronger man would be juſtified i 
citor general Mr, Mitford, who turning the other overboard.” 
began with confeſſing the difficulty Here Mr. Mitford'burit into tem 


he felt in following two ſuch able and ſaid'he * was Juite overcone d 
advocates as Meſſts. Erſkine and 'by tlie dreadful alternative to which pl 
Gibbs, and 'endeavouring to con- the other man was feduced.“ He ar 


fute them. He obſerved that much. aſſerted, that if repreſentatives wet ol 
of what had been urged tended ra- to be paid by their conflitutit, 
ther to accuſe the duke of Rich- (which was a part of. the plan & ar 
mond, and others of his majeſty's the correſponding ' fociety) * | ne 
miniſters (meaning, we preſume, would lead perhaps to all the nil 
Mr. Pitt), than to defend the pri- chiefs of anarchy 'and-confuſion,” n 
ſoner. He argued, that the He reprobated in ſtrong term 
neceſſary and natural conſequences cenſure in one of the reſolutiom o NC 
of a national conſtituted aTembly?? the conduct of judge Fefferies, and 
muſt be the dethroning of the pointed out an exetedingly treaſot- 
king. A letter from a fodety at able toaſt—“ All that is good n 
Stockport to the priſoner, contain- every conſtitutibn'; und may we 
ing theſe Words“ I am directed never be ſupetſtitibus (enough to 
by the friends of univerſal peace, ' reverence in any that which isgood wh 
and the rights of man,” was on for nothing!“ 
that account conſidered as treaſon- What impreſſion "the eloqueit 
able by the ſolicitor, becauſe none ſpeech of Mr. Mitford' might make 
but an enthuſiaſt, like the fifth mo- upon the jury we may not coe 
narchy men in the reign of Charles 'ture; but after ſome deliberatiot 
the ſecond, could profeſs himfelf a they brought in a” verdi of 1 Cor 
friend to univerſal peace. He ad- guiff g. 15 
mitted that very abominable'abuſes Perhaps the public never 8 
in government might belong to this upon any eccafion” ſo'viſibly inter 
country, “ J will not diſſemble eſted in the trial öf an obſcure 
(ſaid he) that there may be ſuch, and Yividual'as on this. The hall & 
which, as far as lies in my poxver, [ſhall the Old Bailey was ſurroun 
think it my duty to bring forward during the whole trial by à um 
as ſoon as / can. In whatever fi- rous mob, who etery evening k. 
tuation a man may ſtand in a coun- gularly drew Meſſrs. 'Erſkine 
try, he has that intereſt in it which Gibbs to their chambers amidſttif 
is far dearer to him than any thing loudeſt huzzas, aud it was 5 
elſe: and as may be ſaid in a re- difficulty they were prevented fon 
ligious view, we are taught, what maltreating che coünſel on the d "1 
can a man give in exchange for his pôfite fide.” | Left, "however, ® 
_ foul? fo jn Welvil and political view 4 delicate a fubje& we ſhould 
it may be faid, what can a man give "ourſelves opefi ton charge 0 
in exchange for his liberty? “ ' ality, we ſhall inſert the | 
© Mi. Mitford procbeded to eite a ſion of the ' trial, as publiſhed Y * 
' ſuppoſed but almoſt impoſſible the ſhorthand writer to the ** * 
cale from ſome of the caſuifts'vf London, frotn "*whofe — ber 
abtiquity, viz. „ If two men Mr. Guriity's, we have ett „alle 
were floating upon à plank in the the very mort ſtatement 1 Aud 
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have been able to give of this im- 


artial trial. 

« Mr, Hardy's deportment thro? 
the whole of his arduous trial was 
diſtinguiſhed by the moſt exem- 
plary decorum—firm, temperate, 
and tranquil, he ſhewed through- 
out the conſcious rectitude of %is 
heaft, There was no agitation, no 
arrogance, no diſdain in his man- 
ner; no apparent uneaſineſs of re- 
flection on his paſt conduct, and 
no emotion of alarm for its conſe- 
quences, When the jury pro- 
nounced their verdi& of Not Guilty, 
he addreſſed them in a few words 
of grateful acknowledgment, for 
the attention they had paid to the 
long trial, and for the juſt verdict 
they had pronounced; but the 
words were drowned in the low, 
but univerſal noiſe of joy, that 
filed the court. | 
He was immediately ſet at li- 
berty ; and having left the court, 
Mr. Kirby, the keeper of Newgate, 
conveyed him through his houſe 
privately : but it was in vain for 


lim to reſiſt the impetuoſity of his 
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wah 

ah fellow. citizens who ſurrounded the 
e it place : they drew him in a coach 
1 of to his houſe in Piccadilly, making 
nded the tour of Pall Mall and St. 
unt ⸗ ames 's. ſtreet. 

; i He had been thus hurried along 
200 by the enthuſiaſtic zeal of the wy 


titude, and it was at length with 


vith ifficulty that he was able to tell 
fro them that he was deſirous of going 
i 0p to the houſe of his brother-in-law, 
„ 2 Lapcaſter. court, in the Strand. 
a ty e was drawn thither; and having 
out of the carriage, beſore he 
wy entered the houſe he went into the 
iv aurch-yard of St. Martin, and was 
city x vn to the grave of his wife, 
, om whoſe fide he had been taken 
ad WW" "=o firſt {cized, and who had 
len under the ſhock. The mul. 
hae 


ule reſpected this feeling with a 
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2 that did them credits 
ey kept at a diſtance, while his 
relation pointed out to him the 
ops After this affecting ſcene, 
e went into his brother's houſe, 
and, in a ſhort addreſs, thanked 
his fellow-countrymen for the kind 
intereſt they had ſhewn in bis fa- 
vour ; and he requeſted them, as 
they valued the cauſe in which 
they had diſplayed their zeal, that 


. they would ſeparate in peace, as, 


if miſchievous ſpirits ſhould take 
advantage of their joy to diſturb 
the public peace, it would be art- 
fully miſconſtrued to the injury of 
the other priſoners. 9 

% The cry of * Home! home!” 
was given, and, in three minutes, 
the multſtude quietly diſperſed. 

&« Mr. Erſkine and Mr, Gibbs, 
whoſe glorious ſtruggle upon this oc- 
cafion will make them for ever dear 
to mankind, were eager to avoid the 
burſt of gratitude that they ex- 
pected from the multitude, They 
continued a very conſiderable time 
in the court after the acquittal ; but 
the vigilance and patience of gra- 
titude were not to be wearied. They 
were recognized, and conducted in 
triumph to Serjeant's Inn, where 


that incomparable defender of na- 
tional liberty admoniſhed them in a 


few words, in his own impreſſive 
way, to retire to their ſeparate 
homes, confident, from the grand 
proof of this. day, that they had 
the beſt ſecurity for the mainte- 
nance of their rights, in the love 
of juſtice, which the conſtitution 
had indelibly implanted on the 
Engliſh heart. The honeſt jury of 
Thomas Hardy had ſhewn to man- 
kind, that it would not be eaſy to 
make Engliſhmen forget the prin- 
ciples in which they were bred, nor 
ſurrender the "ſecurity to which 
they were born. | | 
Mr. Erſkine then retired fromthe 

8 2 Window; 


2 


- are too well known to 


„ 


a 
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window; and the populace; after a 
few huzzas, retired with the ex- 
clamation of Erſkine and Gibbs 
for ever!” 

. Conſidering the ſtate of parties 


in this kingdom at the time, we 


muſt remark that the joy on, Mr. 
Hardy's acquittal was much more 
general than we expected. Even 
thoſe who were evidently adverſe to 
the ſocieties in queſtion appeared to 
partake in the triumph. There 1s 
a wide medium between the appro- 
bation of democratical, or even 


very popular principles, and. that 


of conſtructive treaſon ; ard they 


probably were not inſenſible to the 
very judicious remark of Dr, John- 
Jon, on the acquittal of lord George 
Gordon, as quoted by Mr. Erſkine 
I hate lord George Gordon, 
but I am glad he was not convicted 


of this conſtructive treaſon; for, 


though I hate him, I love my 
country and myſelſ.“ | 

Mr. Hardy was acquitted on the 
5th of November, at four in the af- 
ternoon, for the trial laſted ciglit 
days. After an interval of eleven 
days, John Horne Tooke, Eſq. 
was put upon his trial.— This gen- 
tleman's character and abilities 
rt quire 
any panegyric from us, nor would 
it be either degorous or proper to 
enter on the detail of cl.aracter 
during the life of any man how- 
ever diſtinguiſhed. Mr. Tooke 
had been for a conſiderable period 
the warm and intimate friend of 
Mr. Pitt; and to that friendſhip 
many.are of opinion, in the zeal 
and fervour of attachment, he ſa- 
crificed both candour and juſtice an 
the compariſon which he has drawn 
between that miniſter and his truly 
iluſtrious rival Mr. Fox. In the 
ages of patronage, the portrait 
which he has drawn of Mr, Pitt, in 
he parallel to which we allude would 
be IF 
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rents, who could ſacrifice a frind 


have ſecured him the higheſt lo 
nours and emoluments in the dl. 
fal of a-miniſter ;; and a Knge. 
jeu or - a Medici would. have te 
uited the compliment with apex 
ſton for life. The diſintereſted py 
triotiſm of Mr. Pitt, therefore, b 
been highly extolled by bis adte 


and fellow-labourer in the cauſe 
reform, when that reform becane 
in his opinion, dangerous to !| 
ſtate; who could prolecute with the 
utmoſt rigour the man to whom hs 
was moſt indebted for his politia 
reputation; and who could be foi 
ſenſible to poſthumous fame, a U 
diſregard a panegyric, which, but 
this alloy, muſt have'handed dom 
his name to polterity in a pont d 
view, perhaps beyond both his 
rits and abilities. Of this praiſes 
do not wiſh to defraud Mr, Pit. 
It is much to be regretted di 
our limits neceſſarily conbue us 
a very brief abſtract of theſe tra 
and that we can neither give ti 
arguments of the counſel, nor 
the depoſitions of the witneſs i 
that full and copious mauuer 
which we make it a point to rep 
the debates of parliament, M 
Tooke's trial commenced on 
17th of November. After lo 
converiation relative to a demi 
made by Mr. Tooke to quit the 
and ſit at the table with his counk 
the court granted his requeſtat i 
dulgence * on the ſcore of health 
and on that principle it was acc 
by Mr. Tooke, though he begzee 
be underſtood, that he did note 
his ground, but conceived be 139 
right to this ſituation, t hbez 
willing to accept it under the 1 
of an indulgence, to faye time. 


corre 
that 
had | 
of th 
form 
Bak, 
mn 3 
proc 
put 
Mr . : 
the | 


ter the uſual challenges were i [ord 
a deficiency. of three perſons 4 * 
peared. Mr. Tooke then Fi [o 


the court, and infiſted 5 ulli 


own, by the ſtat. 33 of Edward 
the firſt, had no right to any per- 
emptory challenges wha'ever 3 and 
after ſome altercation, the attor- 
ay general was compelled to aban- 
don his challenges, and three of the 
jurors who had been ſet aſide upon 
that principle were impanelled and 
ſworn, to complete the jury. 
The charge was opened by the 
ſolicitor general Mr. Mit ford, who 
informed the jury, that the“ diſt inct 
Imagination of perſonal harm to 
the king formed no part of this 
charge;“ and he contended, that 
« it was not material whether a per- 
fon ſo charged had, in his contem- 
alan, all the: conſequences of that 
which he is ahout to do; it is ſuffi- 
cient, if ſuch are the prolable and 
erdinary conſequences,” He con- 


ency for the taſk impoſed upon him. 
He ſaid, he did“ not know what 


trial; whether that conſtitution, to 


&fended by the law of the country, 
or whether thoſe that have formed 
that attachment may be compelled 
to rally round its flandard, and defend 
t by th-ir vu] arms and force.“ 
He proceeded to cite various pro- 


correſponding ſocieties, to prove 
that the leaders of theſe ſocieties 
dad formed a plan for the ſubverſion 


former addreſs, Hardy the ſhoe- 
Waker was repreſented as the ori- 
gn and main ſpring of all theſe 


Mr. Tooke, whom he compared, in 
the concluſion of his fpeech, to 
lord Lovat and Judas Iſeariot. 


feſled that he felt his own © inſuffici» . 


might be the conſequence of this 


wich a great majority of the people 


of this country are attached, was to be 


&edings of the conſtitutional and 


of the conſtitution; and as, in his 


proceedings, ſo in the preſent that 
put was transferred to the priſoner 
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Some difficulties having atifen in 
the commencement-of the trial con- 
ceruing the identifying the hand 
writing of Mr, Tooke, he offered 
voluntarily himſelf to identify it, 


wherever it appeared, adding, «I 


roteſt 1 have never done an act 
I proteſt I never have had a ſenti- 
ment I proteſt 1 never had a 
thought of any important political 
nature, which, taken fairly, I have 
the ſmalleſt degree of diſpoſition 
not now to admit.— I am anxious 
that my life and character ſhould 
go together, and I wiſh to admit 
all that I have ſaid, done, or writ- 
ten. q 8 
The lord preſident obſerved, that 
he ſhould prefer that the evidence 


ſhould take its courſe. I do not 


think (ſaid his lordſhip), that any 
priſoner is quite cognizant to take 
upon himſclt to admit evidence that 
may be adduced againſt him.? 
Mr. Tookereplicd, “ If it was a li- 
bel I would not do ſo; but ina matter 
of high treaſon, where ſubtle ar- 
guments cannot take place, I 


have no fear in doing it; but, 


if they cannot, I deſire to be 
the firſt man that dies upon that 
doctrine. I am old enough to 
with to be the firſt man, becauſe 


I ſhall be fure to be the laſt, I 


am not at all afraid either of 
the conſtruction or of the conſe- 
quences.“ 
Some other altercations took 
place in the early ſlages of the trial; 
but the whole was ſoon converted 
into ſuch a ſcene of pleaſantry and 
good humour, as perhaps never oc- 
curred in a trial for 2 capital offence. 


It appeared on the evidence, that 


the miniſter had been more than 


uſually tefritied by a letter from Mr. 
Joyce to Mr. Tooke, which had 


* This is literally tranſcribed from Blanchard's report of the trial, p. 32; and we 
mnicribe it, to give the ſhort- hand writer an opportunity of correcting it, as we ear- 
kit'y hope there is ſome miſtake, and that the. ſolicitor made uſe of no ſuch expreſſions. 
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been intercepted, and which was in 
ſubſtance as follows: | 


e Dear citizen, 


This morning citizen Hardy 


was taken away by an order from 
the ſecretary of ſtate's office. They 
ſeized every thing they- could lay 
hands on,—Query.—lIs it — 
to get ready by Thurſday ? Yours, 
: « J. Jorg.“ 
The query, it appeared from the 
evidence, related merely to an extract 
which Mr. Tooke was to have made 
from the red book of the places and 
emoluments derived from the public 
by Mr. Pittand his family, and which 
was to have been publiſhed in the 
news-papers. Immediately on the 


intercepting of this letter, it ap- 


| peared a ſtrong body of light horſe 
was ordered, to Wimbledon, and 
warrants were iſſued for the appre- 


henfion of Mr. Tooke and M 


back on i had to contend with what 
no other man at any time in England 
ever had to contend with—I had 
to contend firſt of all as the repre. 
ſentative of a poor, lowly, and obs 
ſcure mechanic, known, of courle, 
to perſons equally obſcure with 
himſelf only had to contend in 
his name and perſon, againſt that 
vaſt, powerfol, extenſive, but, aſter 
the verdict which has been given, 
I will not ſay cruſhing influence of 
the crown of England; I ſapthis 
with all that reſet which belongsto 
its authority, for, in my opinion, the 
adminiſtration of government aud 
law ought to be dear to every man. 


E had, gentlemen, befides that, 


to ſtruggle, from the nature of the 
cauſe, with that deep and folid in. 
tereſt which every good ſubje& mult 
ta take in the ſecu- 
the life of the chief mag 


Joyce. On this and other part of ſtrate, called upon by the law to 
the charge the priſoner exereiſed execute the laws, and the rere- 
his wit and raillery with ſuch effect, rence due to the authority of the 
that the judges themſelves could conſtitution and government. | 
not help joining in the ridicule. had to ſtruggle with what is much 
From various other evidence it ap- more difficult than all, with that 
peared that Mr. Tooke was a man which is the characteriſtic of Eu- 
of ſuch moderate principles, that gliſhmen, and which I hope ever 
even ſome of his majeſty's miniſters will be, that general benevolence 
went much farther than he did on they muſt ever feel for every thing 
the ſubje& of a parliamentary re- that is dear and intereſting to che 
form; that it had even been reported ſovereign upon the throne, of whom, 
in the ſocieties that he was. pen- ſurely, perſonally, we have nothing 
ſioned by miniſtry ; and that in a to complain. This would have been 
converſation with major Cartwright enough, independent of other cu 
on the topic of a reform, Mr. RT at any time; but at 
Tooke made uſe of the remarkable what ſeaſon had I to contend with 
exprefſion—% You. would go to it? I bad to contend with it when 
Windſor; but I ſhould chooſe to there was a cloud of prejudices 
"yy at Hounſlow.” raiſed up againſt every perſon v 

he defence by Mr. Erſkine was name is mentioned -or thought 
maſterly, The opening was re- in the | courſe of the caule, 
markably forcible and impreſſive. againſt thoſe ſocieties, for only 
„When,“ ſays Mr, Erſkine, J ing what their betters have done 
ſtood up here on a former occaſion, and approved of at other times; 
Lhad, gentlemen of the jury, tocon- and who were, as I ſay, only * 


tend againſt what I tremble to look tuated by honeſt zeal to * 
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guat they might think belonged 
to them—T had to contend alſo 
againit prejudices, fomented by 
wickedneſs, which it 1s out of the 
power of human language to utter 
one idea concerning That is not 
all, for prejudices. in ſuch a cauſe 
a this can go but a little way—l 
had to contend with this in a fearful 
ſeaſon, when, the. face of the earth 
was drawn into convulſions, when 
various revolutions were daily riſing 
up, and when ſome men, becauſe 
they choſe to pretend alarm, wiſhed 
toturn the edge of that which has 
no concern with the buſineſs of 
others, to the utter deſtruction of 
tioſke who happened to be engaged 
in the buſineſs long, long, and of- 
ten procceded upon, in other ſeaſons. 

Gentlemen, when one reflects 
upon the ſtability of the law of 


Lnpland, andaghen one reflects upon 
the faithful adm ion of it, 
one might ſay, Yet this might be 


provided againſt, there ſtil] remains 
that which is even paramount to 
the law—that great tribunal which 
the wiſdom of our anceſtors raiſed 
in this country for the ſupport of 
the people's rights—That tribunal 
which has made the law, that tri- 


bunal which has given me you to 
look at, that tribunal that is ſur- 
rounded with an hedge as it were ſet 


about it; that tribunal which from 
ige to age has been fighting for 
the liberties of the people, and 
without the aid of which it would 
have been in vain for me to ſtand 
up before you, or to think of look- 
ing round for aſſiſtance. But, gen- 
emen, in that quarter, which al- 
Ways has been the ſhield of the ſub- 
Jet, was found a ſword drawn to 
Celtroy him. The houſe of com- 
mons was the accuſer of my client ; 
the houſe of commons made up the 
brief for the counſel of the crown. 


| am making no complaints of the 


279 
houſe of commons, but ſtating the 
fat; that the briefs, without 
which my learned friends, as they 
agree, could not have proceeded in 
the cauſe, were prepared by the 
commons of Great Britai | 


rejudices of that authority might 
be as extenſive as the whole iſland. 
„ Gentlemen, this is a caſe al- 
together new; for when a man is 
impeached by the houſe of com- 
mons, he is not tried by a jury of 
his country Why? Becauſe the 
benevolent inſtitutions of bur wiſe 
forefathers forbid it; they conſis 
dered, when the commons were the 
accuſers, the jury were the accuſers; 
they conſidered the commons at 
large as accuſers and jury. Here one 
would think the commons had no 
ſort. of connection with the people 
of England, but that they were 
bolding out a fiege againſt thoſe 
whoſe repreſentatives they are and! 
ought to be. In ſuch caſes the 
lords in parliament have been ap- 
pointed as a court of juſtice, and 
an Engliſhman, a common man, is 
not forced before the houſe of lords 
when accuſed by the commons; but 
he goes there becauſe it is the bnly 
place where he can ſtand fer juſtice. 
But, gentlemen, the lords of En- 
gland did not ſtand in that capa- 
city; they too were accuſers ; they, 
to whom alone, under ſuch an accu- 
ſation, we could fly for protection, 
joined the commons in laying all 
this matter before you, which you 
have heard in the courſe of the 
cauſe. 
a maſs of matter which the human 
underſtanding is not able to diſen- 
tangle, which no .human ſtrength 
of body can go through the exa- 
mination of, and which was there - 
fore produced, I go along with 
S 4 the 


We had, beſides all this, 


the court in what it has decided, 
not waving any privileges of my 
client. I conceive the adjourn- 
ment that took place, was founded 
upon that neceſſity which proba- 
bly, if it had exiſted hefore, would 
not have been thus lately to be de- 
cided by their lordſhips; but if it 
be ſo, what ſhall we ſay of that caſe 
in 1794, after a conſtitution has 
exiſted for a number of years, in 
which we were obliged to catch at 
any device, indulgence, or conſent, 
and at laſt the judges conſulted: to 
know how they ſhould deal with a 
cauſe that had no parallel, and was 
nothing like what any .man before 
had to encounter with?“ 
In the courſe of his ſpeech Mr. 
Erſkine had occaſion to mention 
Mr. Paine's works, and related the 
following fact: 
The ſecond part was publiſhed, 
and in every man's hands: it was 
proſecuted as a libel, and it was not 
determined till 1993, when it was 
brought on to trial, O ſhame ! you 
will ſay, when I relate what I am 
about to do—that there was a con- 
ſpiracy formed, that the author 
ſhould not be defended ; that was 
the clue to Mr. Horne Tooke's 
conduct; there was a conſpiracy, 
that Mr. Paine was not to have the 
benefit of a trial ; he was a -poor 
man, and he could not defend him- 
ſelf; he was to have no counſel, 
aid I, who ſpeak to you, was 
threatened with the loſs of my of- 
fice, if I undertook his defence as 
an advocate, as I do in this place 
I was told, Mr. Paine muſt not be 
defended ; I did defend him, and I 
loſt my office.“ 

In the concluſion, he ſtates in 
beautiful language a circumſtance 
greatly to the honour of the priſoner. 

% Now, gentlemen, I muſt con- 
clude with ſaying, the part which 
this gentleman has acted in this 
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cauſe has certainly entitled him u 
the greateſt reſpect from me, bs 
cauſe, undoubtedly, I was pri 
pared to conduct it in a differed 
manner, by a ſelection of tho 
parts of the evidence, and by 
minute attention to thoſe: particy 
lar entries, where [) could have fe. 

arated him from the reſt. I cod 

ave made a defence which would 
have kept his veſſel out of the 
ſtorm ; T could have brought bin 
ſafe into the harbour of peace, while 
thoſe men were to ride out the 
ſtorm. But he would not ſuffer lu 
defence to be made upon that; 2 
though he has nothing to do with 
the conſpiracy, he held out a rope 
to ſave them ; he charges me to 
ſay, I will ſhew the other men had 
noſuch guilt belonging to them, and 
I rejoice in being the advocate todo 
it. I declare, my heart was newer 
ſo much in a cauſe :—you mult ſer, 
I am in a manner tearing myſel 
to pieces by what I am doing; ! 
have neither voice nor ſtrength to 
purſue it, but I have the molt per- 
fe& reliance and confidence in your 
juſtice : I am aſking no favour df 
you; I am not endeavouring 0 
captivate you by elocution ; but | 
conclude this caſe, as I began the 
laſt, with imploring, that you mi 
be inſpired by that power, wich 
can Lars, impregnate the humzn 
mind with true principles of truth 
and juſtice.“ a 

On the part of the priſoner, . 
number of witneſſes of high rank, 
and connected with adminiſtration 
were examined: among theſe were 
the duke of Richmond, lord Cane 
den, Mr, Beaufoy, and Mr. Pitt 
They all appeared to have drank 
moſt copiouſly of the Letben 
ſtream, and Mr, Pitt in particular 
ſeemed literally to have forgotten 
that he had formerly attempted in 


the cauſe of reform. On a lte 
being 
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being put into his hand, Mr. 
Tooke aſked him, if that letter was 
his p He owned it was. 
Upon lord chief jultice Eyre's aſk- 
ing what that letter had to do with 
the caſe, Mr, Tooke declared, that 
he had never followed any other 
plan of parliamentary reform. than 
that propoſed by Mr, Pitt; name · 
ly, that which was neceſſary to the 
independence of parliament, and 
the liberties of the people, 
Mr, Pizt being aſked by his lord - 
ſip, to what - deſcription of per- 
ſons his letter was addrefſed ? he 
anſwered, that he could only judge 
from the contents of the letter, to 
what deſcription of perſons it was 
directed; and he thought he mult 
have ſent it to ſome perſon who 
atted as chairman to a Weſtmin- 
ſter committee. He recollected 
nothing more about that letter. He 
laid he recollected a meeting at the 
Thatched Houſe tavern, relative to 
2 motion for a parhamentary re- 
form, which he had made in the 
douſe of commons, in May 1782. 
He could not recolle& with certainty 
no were preſent z but he believed 
Mr. Tooke was preſent. Mr. 
Tooke aſked Mr. Pitt, whether he 
had not recommended to endea- 
vour to obtain the ſenſe of the peo- 
ple throughout England, in order 
to de a foundation for a future ap- 
plication to parliament? He ſaid 
e had no particular recolle&ion of 
rcommending ſuch a meaſure: ſo 
lar as he could recolle&, it was the 
gfucral ſenſe of the members to re- 
commend petitions to parliament 
in the next ſeſſion, with a view to 
reform, | 
Mr. Tooke hoped that his lord- 
p would now allow *him to read 
Ir, Pitt's letter. This, however, 
is lordſhip refuſed ; and it was 
therefore returned to Mr. Tooke. 
: Mr, Pitt, upon his croſs exami- 


nation by theattorney-general, ſald; 
that there was nothing paſſed at 
that meeting reſpecting bringing 
abdut a convention by delegates 
from different bodies of the people. 
There never wwas ſuch à thing agi- 
tated in his preſence. Mr. Tooke 
aſſced him, what that meeting was, 
but a convention of delegates, from 
different great towns — counties, 
ſent by committees of thoſe towns 
and counties of England ? He ſaid 
he had not. ſufficient reco/leFion how 
that meeting was compoſed ; but he 
did not 5 it as a meeting that 
was authoriſed to act for any * | 

ſaid, 


but themſelves. Mr. Tooke 


he would perhaps recollect, that it 
had been aal the houſe of com- 
mons, to the very petition which 
— preſented, — it came =—_ 
ons in a delegated capacit 

He ſaid he had — tary 
ſuch thing. He did not recolle& 
exactly how that meeting was com · 

ſed; and, therefore, did not 
— but that ſome of. thoſe per- 
ſons might have been deputed by 
others. 1 0 

The evidence of Mr. Sheridan 
went almoſt to the direct contradic- 
tion of that which had been given 
by Mr. Pitt. He had met Mr. 
Tooke in 1780 at a convention or 
meeting of delegates, from different 
parts, who were to conſider the 
beſt means of procuring a parlia- 
mentary reform, and to act for 
thoſe who deputed them; he was 
himſelf a delegate for Weſtminſter. 
The matter, he ſaid, was notorious. 
He ſaid they certainly did mean to 
awe the parliament, not by any 
illegal means, but by a proper and 
conſtitutional ave. Mr. Sheridan | 
proceeded to enumerate the places- 
where theſe meetings were held, and 
mentioned in particular ' Guildhall,” 
and the duke of Richmond's at- 


Privy Garden. — Here Mr. Pitt 


begged 


192 2 


begged leave to corre& his evidence, 
and confeſſed that he was preſent at 
ſome meetings at Privy Garden, 
where there were delegates from 
different counties, 

The evidence was commented 
upon in a moſt able and ſatisfac- 
tory manner by Mr. Gibbs, who 
inſiſted, that the evidences for 


the crown had, of themſelves, given 


a molt complete verdict of acquit- 


| the jury 


7 
— 


tal.“ The reply of the attorney 
general went chiefly to infer the 
guilt of Mr. Tooke from his hav- 
ing conferred with Hardy, and cor- 
reched ſome of the publications of 
the correſponding ſociety. The 
caſe, however, was ſo clear, that 
had not retired above fix 
minutes before they returned with 
a verdict of Not guilty, 

A burſt of acclamation filled the 
court, and was inſtantly followed 
by a ſhout from the populace aſſem- 
bled without. As ſoon as filence 
was reſtored in court, which it 
required ſome minutes to effect, 
Mr. Tooke addreſſed the court 
and the jury, to the following ef- 
ſect: 

My lord, and gentlemen, 

« I now beg leave to return my 
ſincere thanks to your lordſhip, and 
to you, gentlemen of the jury, for 
your conduct during this trial 


give me leave to ſay, that the con- 


eluſion of it, which has given me ſo 


much ſatiĩsfaction, and has given you 
ſatisfaction, will give as much ſatiſ- 


faction, and do a great deal of good 
to our country. I ſhall now tell 
you, what indeed I could have told 
you before, but what it was not re- 
gular, and therefore not fit that 1 


| ſhould tell you before, which is the 


only reaſon why I now trouble you 
to hear me at all, in more words 
than are neceſſary to return my 
thanks, I have the pleaſure to be 
confident you will never have the 
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trouble of 'going through ſuch | 
trial again. And now I will tell yoy, 
in as few words as I am able, the 
reaſon why his lordſhip entertainel 
a doubt upon my conduQ..]t 
aroſe entirely from my own abun- 
dant caution, and the care I took 
to preſerve the regularity of the 
proceedings of this court. 

“It arole incidentally alſo, fon 
a circumſtance which I could not 
poſſibly foreſee, and which I had 
no means of gueſſinęat until I heard 
the attorney generaVs reply, In 
that reply he thought fit to lay 
great ſtreſs on the alterations which 
appeared in the papers in my hand 
writing. He inhited that the ward 
king being inſerted here, ſtruck ot 
there, government ſtruck out, and 


country inſerted in its ſtead, &c, 


afforded ſtrong preſumption that! 
was concerned in the original fram. 
ing of theſe papers. The truth is, 
that I had no hand in framing any 
of them, nor any connection with 
any of the ſocieties from which 
they came. I do not even know 
at this hour any one individual 
member of the country ſocieties; 
nor ſhould I have 4 any 
thing whatever of the London ſo- 
cieties, but from the circumſtance 
of my having been candidate forthe 
city of Weliminſter. In that cha 
racter I viſited them; and, to take 


care of a very honeſt, though not 


very able man, I peruſed ſuch pa- 
pers as he brought me, and, when 
I found that they were intended 
publication; ſtruck out what 45. 
peared to me to be libelous, and 
corrected what appeared to be bad 
Engliſh—a trifling favour which I 
never refuſed to any perſon wm 
applied to me, I could ſay this 
a gentleman who wrote 2 doe 
againſt me; he ſhewed it to me in 


manuſcript, and I corrected it * 


I did th * i I prote 
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I proteſt that I meant it en- 


tirely for the ſake of the law, on 


which our lives and fortunes muſt 


ll depend, and by which, I hope, 
they will be always protected, as 
mine has been this night. Having 
faid this, I now declare in the face 
of this court, that no man ever 
came into it, or was diſcharged ho- 
nourably out of it, who ſtood more 


free from the charge exhibited 
zainſt him, than I did of that which 


the attorney general thought fit to 


make againſt me in his reply. No- 
thing of this was mentioned in the 
ſolicitor general's opening. It was 


not even alluded to till the mouths 
of the counſel who have defended 
me ſo nobly, and my own, were 
ſut, and very properly, by the 
rules of the court. I was content 
to riſk my life rather than once at- 
tempt to violate the eſtabliſhed 
forms of juſtice, Upon this frivo- 
ous charge have I ſuffered proſecu- 
tion for high treaſon, in which I 
bare been defended ſo gloriouſly 
by Mr. Erſkine and Mr. Gibbs 

and | hope the manner in which l 
lare been acquitted will plead my 


excule for having detained the 


court aſter the buſineſs was over, I 
lope, my lord, you will accept my 
thanks; to my counſel J tender 
my thanks; you, gentlemen of the 
Jury, I hope, will accept my 
tioks ; and the law, which I love 
ad revere, which has been ſo glo- 
noully aſſerted, will teach attornies 
general, in future, how to main- 


tn the doctrine of treaſon upon 


conſtruction,”? * 5755250 
„The court was then adjourned 
tl Monday ſe'nnight. 


The multitude ſurrounded the 
court for a conſiderable time after 
tne verdict, in order to pay their 
relpedts, as uſual, to the counſel 
for the priſoner, —At length Mr. 

tine aud Mr. Gibbs came to 


* 
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Mr. Erſkine addreſſed the peop 65 
from his window, to the Kiter 
effect: i | Ws 

« Centlemiens..:-.o £1.) 

« My voice is ſo very m 
hauſted by the fatigue af the 
trial, now ſo happily conclude 
that I am afraid I ſhall pot be heard 
by you z>—but no voice could, at 
any time, expreſs my ſatisfaction 


at the event of this day, glorious 
for the laws, nor my affection for 


your kindneſs to myſelf, and m 
learned and moſt .excellent frien 
Mr. Gibbs, who ſtands here, and 
who joins with me in the thanks ſo 


juſtly due to you. We now hope 


that you will retire to your homes, 
rendered more ſecure to you from 
what has paſſed ; and as there are 
perſons {till within the walls of pri- 
ſons, upon fimilar charges, con- 
nected with the imputation of vio- 
lence and diſorder, your peaceab| 


deportment, even in the moment. 


of zeal and triumph, will operate 
as a ſort of evidence far the unfor- 
tunate priſoners, ſtamping credit 
upon the teſtimony by which the 
forms of a court of juſtice will, in 
due ſeaſon, bring about their deli 
verancee””: i... NN ate ol 
When Mr. Erſkine had 1 
the loudeſt applauſe followed; but. 
there was .a general cry, for Mr, 


Sheridan to. come forward before 


they ſeparated. _ eee 
Mr. Sheridan, in a ſhort but per- 
; tinent 
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warm compliment to the exertions 
of the two learned advocates, Mr. 
Erſſcine and Mr. Gibbs, He was 
not ſurpriſed at the enthuſiaſtic gra- 
titude which theſe exertions had 
excited in the minds of the people. 
They rightly couſidered them not 
as the tee'd pleaders of Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Tooke, but as the gene- 
rous advocates of the cauſe and 
conſtitution of the people of En- 
123 — — them onthe 

rſt great conſequence which muſt 
reſult from the conduct and verdict 
of the jurjes in theſe trials. It muſt 


be clear to all the nation, that that 


moſt ſacred of all rights the right 
of juries—was a bulwark too ſtrong 
to be aſſailed with ſucceſs, by the 
arts, influence, or power of any 
government. | 
Hence muſt ariſe this firſt ſecu- 
rity for all good government, a ſo- 
ber and ſincere reverence for the 
exiſting laws. He concluded by 
enforcing Mr. Erſkine's exhortation 
to peaceable demeanour, and re- 
minded them that their preſent ex- 
cellent chief magiſtrate had under- 
taken to preſerve the peace and 
protect the courts of juſtice in the 
city of London, without having re- 
courſe to the faſhionable, but moſt 
unconititutional, pretexts for mili- 
tary aſſiſtance. The only return 
they could make in ſuch times as 
theſe for ſuch a confidence, was to 
ſhew that they deſerved it. It was, 
therefore, doubly incumbent on 
them to make it manifeſt to the 
world, that at all times. aud even 
in the moment of eager and honeſt 
exultat ion, an ardent love of free- 
dom was compatible with a ſincere 
reſpect for order and the law, 
without which the triumph of li- 
berty would ioon ceaſe to be a vic- 
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tinent addreſs, euſorced the ſenti - In ten minutes this throng 
ments of Mr. Erſkine, He paid a 


brought in a verdict of Not gu" 


concourſe of people were entire 


diſperſed, i 
The jury on their return fes 

the Old Bailey, atter their vers; 

on the trial of Mr. Tooke, hid 


lane formed for them all the way ti 
the London coffee-houſe, On thei 
arrival there, the eompany, wh 
to about hve -hundret 
gentlemen, immediately aroſe, too 


amounted 


off their hats, ranged theinſch 


on each ſide as they paſſed through 
ſaluting them with the moſt animate 
and expreſſive tokens of applauſe 
One of the jury, ſpeaking for th 
reſt, ſaid, it added highly to th 
felt in having 
charged their du 
ty, to find the verdict they ba 
given ſo ſatisfactory to the pub 


gratification = 


conſcientiouſly di 


at large. 34 

After the acquittal of V 
Tooke, which too place on th 
22d of November, the attorne 


general declined any further proſe 
cution of the remaining members a 


the conſtitutional ſociety ; and 
Monday December the 1# ajv 
being impanelled pro forma, Meſſi 
Bouney, Joyce, Kyd and Holerot 
were acquitted and diſcharged. 


The trial of Mr; Thelwall com 


menced on the ſame day. | 

The charge was opened vit 
reat ability by Mr. ſerjeant Adar 
ut no new evidence was adduct 
upon the trial, except ſome intem 
perate expreſſions at the variol 
meetings at Chalk Farm, &c. an 
at his lecture room, which we 
ſupported only by the teſtimony 
the ſpies, Lynam and Taylor, who! 
evidence was afterwards rende 
nugatory by that of two other vil 
neſſes. The priſoner was defcvdrt 
by Meſſrs. Erſkine and Gibbs wit 
their uſyal ability, and this jury ai 


At the coneluſion of the Ms 
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Mr. Thelwall addfefſed the court 
nd jury, —Aſter ſo long a trial, he 
aid, aided by ſo powerful a pro- 
ſeution againſt a poor and uncon- 
ned individual as himſelf, with- 
our fortune and without friends; 
iter ſuffering ſeven months confine- 
ment in a priſon, and enduring, 
vith the pain impoſed upon his bo- 
dy, the more excruciating tortures 
of the mind; and after riſking not 
only his life but his reputation, he 
could not heay the verdict which 
was then delivered without emo- 
tens too vaſt for utterance, and 
to) ſublime*for thought. To the 
court, to the jury, to the people, 
be was indebted for candour, judg- 
ment, and patience, ever memora- 
ble, Yet althongh he might con- 
tent himſelf with making this ac- 
krowledgment, nor longer intrude 
on the attention of the court, he 
conceived that he was honoured 
vith a public truſt, which it was in- 
cumbent on him to diſcharge. He 
confelled, that he had acted with 
imprudence, and bad. ſometimes 
perhaps exceeded his intentions 
bt he kad never acted with a cri- 
nina! deſign, Of an irritable tem- 
pr, and endowed with paſſions, it 
vas hardly poſſible for him ſome- 
mes to repreſs that indignation, 
vhich was purpoſely provoked by 
his aceuſersto draw him into aſnare. 
lt. was true, that he had written 
that letter, which was produced 
waiſt him, addreſſed to a friend 
In America but he ſaid, that he 
had not only never ſent it, but that 
he had never read it after it was 
rritten, or he ſhould have con- 
ſomed it in the flames. —He was 
#amed of the bombaſtic and in- 
bated language which compoſed it; 
but, for his lectures, as all io had at- 
tended them, except thoſe whocame 
in the character vf fpies, would teſti- 
y be ſaid, they were calculated to 


* 
ſupport himſelf, by gividg reaſona- 
bl do dkructtoa to 5 Kae He 
could have no perſonal enmity 
againſt his — nor had he 
conceived fo horrible an intent as 
to depoſe him from his throne, or 
deprive” him of his Rfe. Far too 
from his thaughts were all trea- 
ſons and conſpiracies againſt the 
ſtate, all projets of ſubverſion, all 
A- of arms. Happily, he 
hoped, the time was arriving, or 
would arrive, when pikes and muſ- 
kets would no longer be fabricated, 
and when teach engine of deſtruo- 
tion would:itſelf be deſtroyed z when 
man would look on man /asibro- 
thers, by one immortal parent, and 
an univerfal compact of fellowſhip 
and peace prevail. /Phbughtrac- 
quitted by the verdict of his coun- 
— however, at a ſeaſonable time 
and opportunity he purpoſed/ in 
moderate and lawful — ol guſ- 
tify his conduct to the World. 
The chief baron Macdonald; in 
very handſome terms, regriated 
that Mr. Thelwall had. made the 


latter declaration, which Was to- 


tally irrelevant, and not within 
their juriſdiction. Since he: was 
acqꝗuitted, and acquitted too by the 
nobleſt and moſt public verdict, tlie 


U 


verdict of his country, be adeiſed 


him to revereace thoſe laws by 
which he bad been juſtifted, to 
reſpect that people to which he was 
returned, and to conduct himſelf 
with ſuch propriety as ſhould) not 
only be ſatisfactory to his own 
conſcience, but en i 


honour. 5 A eg 
The other proſecutions were 

abandoned by the crown! law ers, 

and thoſe who had been indicted 


were liberated from conihement. 
Ou ͤà candid review of theſe 
- trials, we ſhould regis > aw 

not only of falſchood, but o — 
indecency, did we mat beuxtily 


: ſubſcribe 
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ſubſcribe ta the radical juſtice of 
the verdicts, Of all the pernicious 
arts of tyranny, there is none ſo 
dangerous as that of conſtructive 
treaſon; and whatever grievances 
Engliſhmen: may have to complain 
of occaſionally; in the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs, they cannot 
felicitate themſelves too ſtrongly or 
too frequently on the wid diſtine- 
tion which exiſts between the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, in this, and in 
all other countries of Europe. Even 


the forms of law, Which! in civil 


caſes are productive of expence, 
and might perhaps be ſimplified 
with advantage, form in criminal 
caſes a ſtrong barrier againſt op- 
ꝓreſſion and. ĩiujuſt ice. Woe to that 


nation which conſents on any occa- 


ſion to diſpenſe with the forms of 


law); or allows any thing to the ac- 


tion of prejudice or paſion-in judi- 


.cial. 22 The whole of 
8 


thoſe black and guilty tranſactions, 
which have for ever ſtained the 
canſe of liberty in France, may be 
reſolved into this one principle, the 
negle& of legal forms, the diſre- 


gard to evidence, and the condem- 


nation or rather murder of men 
upon ſuſpicion, rumour, and pre- 


judice. 


While, however, we copgratu- 


late ourſelves and our country upon 
the event of theſe trials, we, muſt 
add, that we are far from approv- 


ing the proceedings of the ſocieties 


in queſtion; -'The idea enteitained 


by ſome ef” them of annuaLparlia- 


ments and: univerſal ſuffrage, ap- 


ars to us, in the preſent circum- 


ſtances of Britain, an extravagant 
idea. Reforms; to be ſalutary, 
muſt be gradual, and adapted to 


the moral ſtate of man; and this, if 
ever ĩt can be ptacticable, is cer- 


tainly too violent a ſtep to be at- 
tempted at once. But had their 
object been rational, was it the 
k 1 


— 


time to enforce it? In à time o 
alarm, of prejudice, of party ſpiri, 
and general ferment, was it a time 
co enforce ſchemes of reform and 
innovation? The imprudence of 
the meaſure muſt be obvious on 
their own principles ; and admitting 
the miniſtry to be what they hav 
ſuppoſed; them, crafty, unprinc- 
pled, exiſting only on the alarm 
and fears which they can excite ig 
the nation, was it not obvious that 
advantage would be taken of thele 
proceedings, to ſupport and extend 
that ſyſtem of deluſion, which they 
bad found nirexdy ſo much adapted 
to their purpoſes? Or, ſuppoſingthe 
miniſtry not diſhoneſt but - timid, 
could any other conſequences be 
expected / than thoſe which have en- 
ſued? It would certainly have been 
more prudent therefore to have 
purſued the advice of Mr, Hora 
Frooke, to lie upon their oars” 
till prejudice ſhould be diſſipated, 
till the ferment of the moment 


ſhould have ſubſided, and the minds 


of men be prepared for a diſpaſſion- 
ate purſuit of thoſe objecis which 
might appear eſſential to the public 
intereſt, 43 
The affectation of French 
phraſes in theſe meetings was allo 
reatly calculated to excite appre- 
nſions in weak minds. It may, 
however? ſerve to calm the terrom, 
which falſe reports and the tell 
mony of venal ſpies had generated, 
to learn from the evidence exb- 
bited on theſe trials, that nejther 


the numbers, extent, nor reſource! 


of theſe ſocieties were ſuch as.the) 
had been repreſented; but that the! 
power, their numbers, aud their 


influence wert (as we have'unifors: 
ly aſſerted) contemptible. Theſe 
circumſlanbes are delineated with 
ſuch genuine humour, and yet u. 
ſuch true colours, by a diſtinguiſhed 


member of the Britiſh ſenate, on 


we Cal 
alittle 
the in 
He re 
courſe 
the en 


ment, 
ſancti 
10 ine 
lowec 
ers 
and 
unfit 
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little the debate on that ſubject by 
the inſertion of his obſervat ions. 
He remarked, that“ during the 
courſe of the trials, he had heard 
the evidence of the ſpies of govern- 
ment, no part of which went to 
fantion the alarm which had been 
vo induſtriouſly propagated. It fol- 
lowed, therefore; either that mini- 
ters were deceived by their ſpies, 
and had thereby ſhewn themſelves 
unfit for the fituations which they 
kd ; or that they had ated u 

an alarm, which they did not feel, tb 
uſwer the infamous purpoſes of 
their own ambition, and to delude 
the people to continue a wicked and 
minous war. At the time every 
body admitted that the meaſures 
of miniltry were extraordinaty ; but 
ſomething they ſaid mult come ont. 
Papers, notorioufly in the pay of 


= #8 = * 


mts ä 


ye cannot refrain from anticipating 
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miniſters, even took upon them 


to mention the particulars of the 
plot, and to name the perſons 
concerned. In the firſt of the 
trials, one pike was produced; that 
was afterwards withdrawn, ſrom ab- 
ſolute ſhame. A formillable inſtru- 
ment was talked of to be employed 
againſt the cavalry; it appeared 
upon evidence to be no other than 


a te - totum ia a window at Sheffielll. 


"Theſe -defperate conſpirators, it 


appeared, had formed their en- 


campment in n back gurret; their 
arſenal was provided with nine ruſ- 
ty muſkets; and this ſormidable 
preparation, which was to overturn 
the conſtitution, was ſupportell 
by an exchequer containing nine 
—— and one bad ſhilling, all to 
be directed againſt the whole armed 
force and eſtabliſhed government 
of Great Britain.“ N e 
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Death, 


Tribunal Tee- Palme 


eration Order. Mountaineers diſarmed, 


cn APTER VII. 


Foreign Affairs,—Poland—Perfidy of the King of Pruſſia.— Hit ape 
V N Thorn. —T akes Foy Felt tow of the confederated pala. 
— Application to" Ruſſia.— Ning of Pruſſia tales Dantzic,— Publiſhes a 
Manifeſto, Further Partition. Curious Manifefloes of Ruſſia and 
Prufſia.—-The Diet claims the Mediation of | — 
Proceedings of the Diet. — Diet beſieged by the Ruſfan Banditti.— Treaty 
extirted by Force. Ne Conflitution;—T ermination of the Seſfron, — Mi- 
litary Order revived, — Annulled by the 2 c 
nulled by the F ae Authority. — Orders from the to diſband t 
e Republic. — Appearance of Na to theſe arbitrary 
Mandates. General Inſurrettion under the gallant Ko 
Demand of the Ruſſian Ambaſſador 'bravely reſiſted, —Ruf}ian 
by Koſciuſto, —Driven from Warſaw.-The Capital beſieged by the 
Proffians.—Siege raiſed, — Retreat of the Enemy.——Ariifices of the Court 
VHeterſburgh. Defeat of the Poles 
feated. — Unfortunate Defeat of Koſciuſko, who is wounded and taken 
. Priſoner. — Advance of Sutvarrew to the Siege of MWarſaw. That Ca- 
fital taten. — Horrid Maſſacre.— Submiſſion of the ion. — 
Ceneva.— Retraſped of political Events in that Republic from 1782.— 


Changes in the: Government after the French Revwolution.— Revolution there. 


Foreign Courts. Further 


20 Conſlitution an- 
Empreſs to diſband the 

lane deat 
the Ruſſians, —Prufſians de- 
Poles.-—Reflexions,— 


of the Populace, — Seven E 2 fo, to 
6. Ane 


rica. 
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rica. Inſurrechon in the MWeſtern Counties. —IWiſe Meaſureraf the 4 
0 


rican Government.——[nſurreftion quelled without B 


od/bed.— India 


# * 


Var. Defeat of Indians by General Mayne. Diſpute with the Oy 
: eernment of Canada.—Happily terminated.—Meeting of Congreſs, 


UR laſt account of the affairs 

of Poland concluded with 
the melancholy overthrow of the 
— and the ſubverſion by a 
foreign force of the excellent con- 
ſtitution which they had framed. 
We had hoped that our preſent 
volume would preſent a more cheer- 
ful proſpect in this quarter of Eu- 
rope; we had indulged the pleaſing 
dream that their ſecond noble effort 
would be more proſperous than the 
former; and that brute and ſavage 
force for once might be compelled to 
yield to the glorious cauſe of liberty 
and virtue. — But, alas! our ſanguine 
expectations proved but a dream, and 
we awake _ to the diſguſting con- 
templation of the gloomy triumph 
of fraud, violence and murder. 


Painful as is the taſk, we have now - 


to enter on the detail of the black- 
elt ſcene of perfidy and wickedneſs 
which the annals of Europe have 
to record: a detail diſguſting in 
its progreſs ; cruel and ſanguinary 
in its cataſtrophe beyond all former 
Precedent. | | 
On the 6thof January 1793, the 
king of Pruſſia publiſhed a decla- 
ration reſpecting the march of his 
. troops into Poland. In this, with 
unbluſhing effrontery, and in di- 
rect contradiction to the letters he 
had himſelf written, both officially 
and privately, to the unfortunate 
Staniſlaus, congratulating him on 


the change of government in Po- 


land in May 1791, he aſſerted that 
this change had been effected with- 
out the — — of the ueigh- 
bouring friendly powers, he 
revolution had, his majeſty added, 
been beheld with much diſpleaſure 


by a at part of the nati 

1 implored, and 2 — 
received; the gracious aſſiſtance of 
her imperial majeſty. of Ruſſa 
whoſe troops were | co-operating 
with the confederated nobility fo 
the ſuppreſſion of innovation, ad 
the reſtoration of virtue to the 
conſtitution. He pathetically k. 
mented the diſappointment of hy 
hopes, that the troubles in Poland 
would have terminated. without hu 
interference, particularly as he wa 
ſo deeply engaged in another quar- 
ter; but that the obſtinate reſiſlance 
of the ſoi· diſunt patriots, and the 
jacobinical proceedings, eſpecial 
in Great Poland, put him under 
the neceſſity of taking effe&ine 
meaſures on account of his ovi 
ſafety. He had therefore, he ad 


ded, concerted meaſures with the 


_ courts of Vienna and Peter{burp 
and, to anticipate deſigns ſo fatalto 


his intereſts, had reſolved to ſends 
ſufficient body of troops under the 
command of M. de Mollendoth 
general of infantry, into the tem 
tories of the — and particl- 
larly into Great Poland. 
Whatever factions or tumult 
might have exiſted in Poland pre 
vious to the Ruſſian invaſion, ve 
muſt remark that they have fe. 
mained undiſcovered to any eye ex. 
cept that of the penetrating mo- 
narch of 3 * "ar _ 
appeared, tothe reſt of Europe,: 
hs new conſtitution of Poll 
was received with acclamation by 
the unanimous voice of the nation, 
and produced real ſatisfaction 
amongſt every rank of the people 


except perhaps a fer. of the ur. 
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Ity who were either baſely devoted 
to the intereſts of the court of 
Ruſſia, or whoſe ambition was diſ- 
appointed by being precluded from 
the chance of ſucceeding to the 
throne. The Pruſſian troops how- 
erer advanced to Thorn, and one 
ol its detachments appeared under 
the walls of that city. The inhabi- 
tants, faithful to their duty, hav- 
ing refuſed entrance to the troops, 
experienced an open attack. Can- 
nons were planted againſt the walls, 
the gates were broken open, the 
municipal guard were diſlodged 
from their poſts z a defenceleſs city 
exhibited the ſpectacle of a place 
taken by aſſault 3 and on the 24th 
of January the Pruſſian „ a. 
entered it, while the air relounded 
with their triumphant acclamat ions. 
There were no ſoldiers of the repub- 
lic in the city to make reſiſlance, it 
depended for ſecurity upon public 
faith, and that faith was violated. 
Different Poliſh detachments diſ- 
perſed throughout Great Poland 
were attacked at the ſame time, 
and driven from their poſts by ſu- 
perior force, | 

Dantzic alſo in a very ſhort time 
became completely ſubjected to the 
Praſſans, and a gatriſon of 1,700 
men was quartered upon the in- 
habitants. This city had already 
ſuffered very conſiderably from the 
Opreſſive conduct of its neigh- 
bours, and the conſequent decay 
its trade; it was further injured 
by the loſs of ſeveral of its princi- 
pal inhabitants, who, preferring 
emigration to living under a mili- 
ary government, retired to Ham- 
burgh and other places. In the 
mean time the confederated Poles 
Publiſhed on the zd of February a 
protelt againſt the violent entrance 
: the Pruſſian troops, in which 
lacy ſtated, that confiding in ſo- 
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treaties, they could never have 
imagined that they had occaſion to 
apprehend a ſurpriſe or open vio- 
lence, where every aſſurance had beert 
given them that they were to find 
only friendihip and aſſiſtance, and 
declared they would enter into no 
views which might tend to diſmem- 


ber ariy part of the Poliſh domains; 


but on the contrary were ready to 
ſacrifice the laſt drop of their blood 
in defence of their liberties and in- 
dependence. They concluded by 
hoping that even the two imperial 
courts and all other powers woul 
not behold with indifference a ma- 
nifeſt violation of the rights of na- 
tions, and the open invaſion of the 
domains of a neighbouring and 
friendly ſtate: . 

This confederation, which ſat 
at Grodno, diſpatched a note, dated 
the 6th of February, to count de 
Sievers the Ruſſian ambaſſador at 
that place, requeſting him t6 in- 
form the empreſs his miſtreſs, that 


the report of a new partition of Po- 


land had diffuſed a general alarni 
throughout the nation; that a 
people ſo long the ſport of misfor- 
tune is eaſily alarmed ; tliat the re- 
collection of paſt miſeries excites 


its dread of future evils ; that the 


confederation wait with confidence 
for new aſſurances from her majeſty 
of friendſhip and good will, to quiet 
the alarms of the people, whoſe ap- 
prehenſions were conũderably aug- 
mented by the obſtacles which M. 
Ingelſtrohm the Ruſſian general 
had oppoſed to the motions of the 
troops of the republic, and his 
prohibiting them from the uſe of 


artillery, They concluded by de- 
claring, that the confederation had 


ſolemnly ſworn to maintain the uni- 
ty and indiviſibility of the repub4 
lic. 5 


The troops of Pruſſia had no 


— and the faith of ** entered Dantzic, than the 
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inhabitants were inſulted by a ma- 
nifeſto from the king of Pruſſia, 
dated February the 24th, in which 
he informed them, that the ſame 
motives which induced him to fend 
troops into Great Poland had put 
him under the neceſſity of making 
ſure of Dantzic and its depen- 
dencies: he charged the city, in 
addition to its continued una- 
micable diſpoſitions, with the 
further atrocity of having become 
the ſeat of an audacious ſect, and 
with having withſtood his efforts to 
ſcize one of its leaders, whom he 
could not wreſt from the hands of 
his protectors but by dint of. 
remonſtrances! "This recent exam- 
ple, other abuſes of a liberty ill un- 
derſtood, the cloſe connection kept 
up between the rebels of France 
und Poland, and a party which by 
the boldneſs of its principles pre- 
dominated over the plurality of 
well · diſpoſed citizens, together 
with tae ſupplies afforded by the 
inhabitants of Dantzic to the com- 
mon enemy, ought to have drawn 
the king's notice to the city, and 
induced him to keep it within pro- 
per bounds, and to take care of the 
ſafety and tranquillity of the neigh- 
touring provinces of Pruſſia. He 
had therefore, he added, after hav- 
ing agreed with other powers in- 
tereſted in this affair, charged his 
lieutenant general M. de Raumez 


to take poſſeſſion of Dantzic and 


its dependencies with a ſufficient 
body of troops, with a view of 
preſerving good order and public 
tranquillity! The inhabitants were 
exhorted by obedience to gain the 

ood will of this benevolent mo- 
narch, and the magiſtrates were re- 
queſted to ſecond lus falutary views, 
On the 2d of April the burgo- 
maſters and council of the city of 
Dantzic aſſembled at the town- 
houſe, and, at the 4izd requeſt of 


tion of ſuch dreadful doctrines a 
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the king of Pruſſia, ordered every 


burgher and inhabitant to keep 
himſelf quiet, to follow his uſul 
occupation, and to remain peaces. 
bly in his houſe when the Pruſſian 
troops ſhould enter the city. 

The further partition of this un- 
fortunate country was now rapidly 
approaching, It was preceded by 
manifeſtoes from the royal robber, 
juſtifying, or attempting to juſtify 
this ſhameleſs diviſion of thet plun. 
der by ſhrewd political pretencei 
The declaration of the emperor df 
Germany, which gently prepared 
the way, was dated from Vienna 
February the 1 4th, and was couched 
in terms of great forbearance, but 
contained an abſolute injunction to 
the Poles reſident within his onn 
dominions, placidly to regard the 
impending diſmemberment of ther 
country. In March the manifelo 
of her imperial majeſty appeared 
relative to the partition, Religion 
was as uſual called in to ſanction 
this atrocious act of rapine and it, 
juſtice, and the empreſs humane) 

mented the ſufferings of the peo 

le of Poland, amongſt whom it 

d been, for thirty years, her i. 
ceſſant engeavour to maintain 47. 
quillity; and her grief was i 
by conſidering them as deſcended 
from the ſame race, and profellng 
the holy chriſtian religion, whic 
would be violated by the introduc 


were propagated by ſome unwony 
Poles —_ — the deteſlable 
and deſtructiye plans of the rebel ol 
France. As an indemnificationther- 
fore for her loſſes, to provide for 
the future ſafety of her empire 
the Poliſh domynions, and to pt 
vent all future changes of go 
ment, ſhe graciouſly made 

her intention to take for ever 
der the ſceptre of Ruſſia = 
tracts of land, with their ins 
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unts, which lie between Druy on 
the left bank of the river Dwina, 
to Neroch and Dubrova, and fol- 
lwing the border of the woiwodſhip 


then to Pinſk 3 thence paſſing Ku- 
niſh between Viſkero and Novo- 
greble, near the frontier of Galli- 
da; thente to the river Dnieſter, 
d terminating in the old border 
of Ruſſia and Poland at Iegertie. 
la this partition the inereaſe of the 
happineſs of the inhabitants was a- 
rowed to be the ſale objed of her im- 
perial majeſty, What a religious re- 
gend to truth did the declaration 
of this pious and upright princeſs 
exhibit | | | 

The declaration of the Pruſſian 
monarch, which was dated March 
the 25th, echoed many of the 
ntiments contained in the Ruſſian 
nantelto, and avowed, that in or- 
ler to preſerve the republic of Po- 
and from the dreadful effeQs of its 
mternal diviſions, and to reſcue it 
from utter tuin, no means remained 
but to incorporate her frontier pro- 
nnces into the ſtates of Pruſſia, 
lich therefore had determined to 
ule immediate poſſeſſion of the 
aties of Dantzic and Thorn, and 
tie woiwodſhips of Poſen, Gneſen, 
Kliſh, and Siradia, the city and 
Konaltery of Czentochowa, the 
province of Wiclun, the woiwod- 


cd Cujavia, and of Dobrzyn, the 
Wowodhips of Rawa and Plotzk, 
a The people were further ex 
od to behave; like loyal and 
®edient ſubjects to Pruſſia, and to 
ounce all connection with the 
"own of Poland. On the 9th of 
April the count de Sievers hgned a 
mer declaration on the part of 
_, in which the merciful Ca- 
ume, after detailing her re- 
ited efforts for the preſervation 
order and tranquillity in Poland, 


of V ilua, to Stolptſa, to Neſvig, and 


ſip of Lentſchitz, the province 
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ſtates the ingratitude with, which 
her interference had been received 
by thoſe whom ſhe was deſirous to 
re-eſtabliſk and ſecure in their na- 
tive country. The invectives againſt 
jacobiniſm which have been echoed 
through all the ſouthern mas 
narchies of Europe, were be» 
{towed with profuſe liberality upon 
the unfortunate oppoſers of detpo- 
tiſm in Poland; and her imperial 
majeſty further declared, that in 
conjunction with the king of Pruſ- 


ſia, and with the aſſent of the em- 


peror of the Romans, ſhe and they 
had found no other remedy ſer 
preventing this fatal * contagion 
reaching their own frontiers, than 
confining the republic of Poland 
within narrow bounds, which, in the 
/ ſame modeſt ſpirit with the whole 


of this manifeſto, the empreſs aſ- 


ſerts to be a'meaſure the moſt con- 
ducive to the real proſperity of Po- 
land. Rs 


In return to the declarations of 


the empreſs, the general confede- 
ration diſpatched a note to M. de 
Sievers, in which they teſtified the 
utmoſt ſurpriſe at his avowal of 
uſurping the provincesof the repub- 
lic, and exculpated themſelves from 
any ſhare in the diſmemberment of 
their country, which however they 
regarded as inevitable. The mi- 
niſters of Berlin and Peterſburgh 
delivered notes to the Poliſh diet, 
demauding the appointment of a 
deputation to ſanction the intended 
diviſion of the country, which 
produced violent altercations. It 
was agreed, in the fitting of The 


26th of June, by a great majority, 


to claim the mediatian of the fo- 
reign courts with thoſe of Berlin 


and Peterſburgh, to induce them to 


withdraw their troops, and to give 


up the provinces of the republic. It 


was afterwards moved, that the de- 
putation demanded ſhould be em- 
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powered to treat only with the 
court of Ruſſia; and this motion 
was ſupported by the king, and 
carried by a majority of 107 voices 
againſt 24. On the 28th the queſ- 
tion reſpecting the appointment of 
a delegation to treat with the courts 


of Peterſburg and Berlin was again 


agitated, and oppoſed by almoſt 


the whole chamber, as inconſiſtent 


with the reſolution formerly adopt- 


ed by the diet; and an injunQtion 
was voted to the chancellors of 
Courland and Lithuania, to draw 
up anſwers to the notes delivered 
from thoſe courts conformable to 
this reſolution. The inſtructions 
prepared for the miniſters at foreign 
courts, and for the conduct of the 
delegation, to treat only with the 
court of Peterſburg, being read, it 
was. propoſed as an additional ar- 
ticle, to call M. Ducache charge des 
Faires from the court of Vienna to 
the negotiations, as the emperor 
had guaranteed the treaty of 1775. 
To give time for the examination 
-of this amendment, the diet ad- 
yourned to July the iſt, when the 
debates' on the delegation were re- 
newed; and in order to get rid of 
this embarraſſing diſcuſhon, 1t was 
further adjourned to the 15th. 

On that day a ſecond conference 
took place between the deputies 
and the Rufhan ambaſſador, to 
whom the former delivered a me- 
morial remonſtrating againſt the 
violence which had been committed 
againſt the deputies of the nation, 
many of whom had been forcibly 
arreſted at their houſes, and de- 
manding their enlargement. It fur- 


ther remonſtrated with the ambaſſa 


dor on account of his having inter- 
cepted the proviſions deſtined for the 
uſe of the king; and of having ſequeſ- 
trated the eſtates of M. Tyſekewiecz, 
marſhal of the grand duchy of Lithu- 
ania, and :nſifſed 
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reſpecting the treaty of alliance, 


the demanded- fignacure of the 


ed upon his counter- Ruſſian ambaſſador, zefulng . 


/ 


manding theſe orders, and all of 
ſimilar import. This memorial the 
depnties requeſted him to tranſmit 
to the empreſs, which he haughtiy 
refuſed, and in his turn addreſſed 
the diet in a note accompanied by 
menaces, inſiſting on the full ratid. 
cation of the treaty of alliance and 
commerce between Ruſſia and the 
republic. On reading this note 
the -diet prorogued the fitting to 
the zoth, but refuſed acceding to 
the wiſhes of the Ruſſian ambcſſader 


In conſequence of thetr refuſal, the 
count de Sievers, on the following 
day, ſent a note equivalent to a 
declaration of war, threatening to 
lay the eſtates, &c. of the memben 
of the diet under a military exect- 
tion; and that ſhould the king a0. 
here to the oppoling party, be 
would treat his domains in the fame 
manner. During ſeveral ſucceſive 
days the. diet was aſſailed with ol. 
ficial notes from the. Ruſſian and 
Pruflian miniſters, filled with me- 
naces, and preſſing the ſignature of 
the treaty. At length M. de de. 
vers preſented his ultimatum, which 
concluded with the following er 
traordinary expreſſions, 4 That he 
thought it of abſolute neceſſity fi 
preventing tumult to order two la 
talions of grenadiers, with four piece 
rd cannon, to ſurround the caſily and 
declaring his expectation that the 
ſitting would not terminate un! 


treaty was decided.” Couforma 
to this threat, the Ruſſian foldie 
ſo cloſd y ſurrounded the call, 
that no perſon was ſuffered to lee 
it. Major general Runtenbe y 
with ſome of his officers, pol 

themſelves in the ſenate, under pre 
tence of guarding his majeſty b ber 
ſon againſt conſpirators, The bit 
however ſent a declaration 1e 
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pen the ſeſſion in the preſence of 
the Ruſſian officers; upon which 
they were all commanded to retire 
except the general, who declared 
publicly that no member ſhould 
de permitted to quit the ſenate be- 
fore, the conſent to the treaty was 
gien. The debates were long and 
violent; and it was not till three 
o'clock in the morning, and after 
three ſucceſſive diviſions, that the 
diet came to a reſolution on the 
d of September, in which they de- 
cared to all Europe, to which they 
had ſo frequently appealed in vain, 
that in . func: of the faith of trea- 
in moſt ſacredly obſerved on their 
part, as well as of that of the treaty 
entered into with his Pruſſian ma- 
jelty, and at his own defire, in the 
year 1790 (by which the inde- 
pendence of Poland was guaranteed 


deprived of free-will, and at that 
moment furrounded by an armed 
force, and threatened with a further 
mralion of the Pruſſian troops, they 
vere compelled to authoriſe a de- 
putation to ſign the treaty planned 


ich and amended under the dictation 
ex- of the Ruſſian ambaſſador. It was 
he further declared in this extorted 
for veaty, in the name of the king, 
at- tht he would not give his ratifica- 
ces uon and conſent in his own name 
nd nd that of the diet, but upon con- 
the Ution that the commercial and 
ntl tery ſpecial article ſhould be mu- 
the Wally agreed to, and definitively 
bly bzned by both the high contracting 
en parties, under the mediation and 
tle, dlarantee of the court of Ruſſia. 
ave ne violences exerciſed on this 
eld, KXcalion were exceeded by thoſe 
ſted which took place during the ſub- 
pre {quent negotiation with Pruſſia, 
per- Which 


was opened by the Ruſſian 
mnballador on the 23d of Septem- 
+ Previous to the ſitting, and 
ay ig the morning, he arreſted 


in the moſt ſolemn manner), being 


in queſtion ſhould 
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four of the refractory repreſenta- 
tives of the diet, and diſpatched 
them immediately to - the places 
they repreſented. He next ſtation- 
ed two battalions of grenadiers 
armed, with three pieces, in-all the 
avenues to the caſtle, which was 
completely ſurrounded with a mili- 
tary force ; and after theſe inauſpi- 
cious.preliminaries the ſitting of the 


diet commenced. In vain was it 


pleaded by the members that a 
decree exiſted, which commauded 
that all deliberation ſhould ceaſe 
whenever any violent act ſhould 
be employed againſt a member of 
the legiſlative body ; and previous 
to the ambaſſador's notes being al- 
lowed to be read, two deputations 
were ſent to him to demand the 
liberty of the arreſted members, 
This was peremptorily refuſed. 
The houſe conceiving itſelf entirely 
in a paſſive ſtate, from being ſub- 


jected to foreign arms, and deprived 


of free deliberation, continued for 
ſome hours without proceeding to 
buſineſs ; and in this degrading and 
melancholy ſituation they were in⸗ 
ſalted by the preſence of the Ruſ- 
ſian general, who proudly paraded 
the ſenate in the preſence of offend- 
ed majeſty, * and alternately uſed 
menaces and perſuaſions to induce 
the members of the diet uncon- 
ditionally to ſubſcribe to the man- 
dates of the king of Pruſſia. 

After five hours ſpent in this hu- 
miliating ſcene, it was agreed, upon 
the motion of count Ankwicz, to 
make a ſolemn proteſt againſt the 
violent proceedings of the Ruſſian 
ambaſſador on the 2d of Septem- 
ber; and that to prove the total 
diſſent of the diet, inſtead of ex- 
prefliag their ſentiments by the cuſ- 
tomary mode of voting, or by ac- 

=clamation, they ſhould preſerve a 
mournful filence wben the ſubject 
be propoſed. In 


* 
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this manner was terminated a nego- 
tiation unexampled in the annals of 
diplomatic hiſtory, and thus the 
treaty of. ceſſion of the Poliſh pro- 
vinces was ſigned. The ſubſequent 
declaration of the diet was calcu- 
laced to excite the molt lively ſen- 
timents of compaſſion and indigna- 
tion in every heart but thoſe of the 
unfeeling aud atrocious deſpots 
who occaſioned it. It depicted the 
abject and outraged ſituation of the 


diet; —the painsd which had been 


fruitleſsly taken to obtain leſs rigo- 
rous terms— the inſults they had 
received—the degraded and hope- 
leſs ſituation of a virtuous king 
And, above all, the neg/:# of other 
countries; which, while they repro- 
" bated the violations which one 
country had committed againſt li- 
berty, could fee not only with 
apathy but even with approbation 
the outrages committed + againſt 
Poland, 

Depreſſed and deſpairing, the 
Poliſh nation, ſuppoſing its politi- 
cal exiitence to depend on a perpe- 
tual alliance with a powerful neigh- 
bour, put itſelf under the protec- 
tion of Ruſſia, which, in the treaty 
of alliance with Poland, had ex- 
preſsly ſtipulated that no change or 
inſringement ſhould take place in 
the form of government to be eſta- 
bliſhed, without the conſent of the 
empreſs or her ſucceſſors; ſo that 
Ruſſia, without engaging for the 
perpetuity of the new form, became 
completely miſtreſs of whatever go- 
vernment ſhould be eſtabliſhed in 
Poland. The act of the conſtitu- 
tion contained the ada conventa, 
and the fundamental laws. Ano- 


ther act paſſed towards the cloſe 
of the ſeſſion, which conſolidated 
the laſt diſmemberment of the re- 
public, by eſtabliſhing three com- 
miſſioners for the demarcation of 
"the limits agreeably to the treaty 
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of ceſſion. The treaty of com- 
merce between the king of Pruſia 
and this unhappy country met 
with conſiderable difficulties, pri- 
cipally on account of the commerce 
of Dantzic ; which being the only 
ſea-port of the former kingdom of 
Poland, puts the whole commerce of 
the country in the power of who- 
ever is maſter of that city, It vn 
however not allowed to impede the 
cloſing of the ſeſſion, but was r- 
ferred 'to the conſideration of the 
new permanent council, jointly 
with the commiſſion of the tre- 
ſury. 8 

Poland, thus reduced to one-third 
of her primitive force and extent, 
naturally loſt a proportionate part 
of her revenues. In the ſeſſion of 
the 23d of November, a plan wa 
adopted of raiſing two loans under 
the guarantee of the empreſs of 
Ruſha : one of 297,000,000 of po- 
liſh florins, to diſcharge the private 
debts of the king; the other of 
10,000,000, for the uſe of the re: 
public. The finances of the we. 
public were limited in future to 
16,000,000 of florins a- year, ten 
of which were to be contributed 
by the wretched remainder of tie 
Poliſh provinces, and (ix by the 
remnant of thoſe of Lithuann. 
This ſum was to defray the mainte. 
nance of the army, the expencs 
of the civil liſt, and the ſupport a 
the king. 

The termination of the celebrated 
diet of Grodno was | marked by 
turbulence and precipitation. I 
plan of the new conſtitution, though 
oppoſed in different parts by ſerenl 
of the nuncios, experienced ve, 
little alteration, and its acceptation 
was formally announced, The tus 
laſt ſeſſions were peculiarly to- 
multuous, and every effort was & 
erted, but in — the pan 


hoſtile to the court of Ruſſa. * 
ESD. military 


nilitary order, deſtined for the de- 


ſg oration and reward of thoſe offi- 
net ors who had ſignalized themſelves 
in- in the ſervice of Poland, had been 


aboliſhed by the defire of the em- 
preſs, Its re-eſtabliſhment was now 
decreed ; and an officer, decked 
with theſe marks bf diſtinction, 
publicly thanked the king for re- 


vas foring to the brave ſoldiers of Po- 
the ard their ancient honours, He was 
res followed by moſt of the nuncios, 
the lo preſſed round the throne to kiſs 
ty the hand of his majeſty. The king, 
es · alarmed at a deer which he feared 


night incenſe the empreſs, blamed 
the diſorder of this deliberation, 
and the confuſed return of thanks 
which were offered to him. The 
military order was however re-eſta- 
bliſhed, and the diet ſeparated on 
the 24th of November. 

The arbitrary Catharine, offend- 
ed-at the re-eſtabliſhment of an 
order which the diet of Warſaw in 
1791 had inſtituted ſolely to reward 
thoſe who fought againſt her arms 
and intereſt, diſpatched a courter 
to count de Sievers; after which it 
was reported that this miniſter was 
about to quit Warſaw without tak- 
ing leave, The permanent council, 
much alarmed, immediately aſſem- 
bled, ſuppreſſed the offenſive order, 


ne · nd diſpached a deputation to the 
ces gentle Catharine, to announce the 
of reparation of the fault committed 


by the late diet. 

As if the acts of the diets of 
1788 and 1791 had not been com- 
pletely annihilated by the new con- 


ph litution, on the 7th of February 
eral 1794, the baron d'Ingelſtrohm, Who 
er lad ſucceeded the count de Sievers 
100 


3s ambaſſador at Warſaw, demand- 
ed a public annulling of thoſe acts, 
together with the form of the 
conttitutjon then eſtabliſhed, aud 
the lurrender of every paper, whe- 
tber in publie records or private 
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cabinets, reſpeRing that tranſaction. 
The court of Ruſſia ſoon afterwards 
iſſued its mandate for the reduction 
of the military force to 16,000 
men. This was oppoſed by ſeveral 
regiments, particularly in South 
Pruſſia, where the inſurgents, head - 
ed by the gallant Madalinſki, a Po- 
liſh nobleman, and brigadier of the 
national troops, peremptorily re- 
ſuſed to diſband. The ſpirit of re- 
ſiſtance was widely diffuſed, and the 
capital aſſumed a military aſpect. In 
this ſituation fifteen thouſand Ruf- 
ſian troops were ſent into Poland; 
the ambaſſador was inſtructed to de- 
liver to the permanent council an 
official document repreſenting tis 
danger which threatened the king, 
aud requeſting the commiſſioners of 
war to diſpatch an army to oppoſe 
Madalinſk1; and the permanent 
council was defired to take into 
cultody every ſuſpected perſon, 
Both theſe requiſitions were how- 
ever refuſed ; and it was pointedly 
replied to the latter, that according 
to the laws of the republic, no 
Poliſh nobleman could be arreſted 
without being legally convicted. 
The imperious conduct of the 
Ruſſians, during their ſtruggle for 
power, continued to haraſs the op- 
preſſed Poles, and to drive them to 
deſperation, The peaſants were 
compelled to lodge and board the 
Ruſkan ſoldiers, and tranſport them 
from place to place, without receiv- 
ing the leaſt remuneration, or any 
other reward than brutality and in- 
ſolence. The nobility and gentry 
were obliged to furniſh every neceſ- 
{ary for the army; for which, if paid 
at all, they were compelled to re- 
ceive the price fixed by the Ruſſians, 
Was it to be expected that a gal- 
lant and high-ſpirited people ſhould 
tamely ſubmit to a conduct which 
was calculated to rouſe indignation 
and vengeance in hearts the moſt 
24 ſpiritlels ? 
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{piritleſs ? Or would it excite ſur- himſelf commander in chief of al 
priſe that there ſhould be an explo- the Poliſh forces. He then impoſed 
ſion, not proceeding, as was artfully an oath of fidelity on all the ili. 
and baſely pretended, from a ja- tary in the city, took poſſeſſion of 
cobin faction, but from a virtuous the public treaſure, and proceeded 
endeavour of a generous nation to meaſures of military ſequeſtra 
againſt the unparalleled oppreſſion tion. On the day on which he en- 
of an enemy who, not ſatisfied with tered Cracow, he iſſued a proclama. 
the atrocities of which ſhe had al- tion couched in the moſt energetic 
ready been guilty, continued to , terms, inviting the nation to ſhake 
plunge her poniards in the breaſts off their diſgraceful fetters, and to 
pf thoſe whom ſhe had plundered unite in forming a new confeders- 
and degraded ? A patriotic ſpirit tion, The proclamation vas re. 
was latent, not extinguiſhed. It ceived with unanimous applauſe 
was rouſed into action by inceſſant and“ Long liv, Koſciuſko!” re 
ſufferings, and by the continued ſounded from every quarter, — 
efforts of the intrepid Koſciuſko*%, He was conducted to the 'town. 
Who early in February appeared at houſe, and preſented to the princi- 
the head of a conſiderable body of pal nobility who had , aſſembled 
Poliſh jnſurgents, attacked the there to receive him; and by them 
Pruſſians who had taken poſſeſſion he was formally inveſted with the 
of their country, forced them to title of general. Every article for 
retreat, and purſued them to a the ſupport of his army was abun- 
conſiderable diſtance. The Kuſſian dantly ſupplied. Ou the 26th, 3 
troops having evacuated Cracow on revolutionary tribunal was eſtabliſh- 
the 23d of March, Roſciuſko en- ed, compoſed of fourteen members, 
tered that town on the night of the and every five houſes were required 
24th, and next morning ordered to furniſh one man armed and 


the gates to be ſhut, and declared equipped for the defence of the 


* This gallant commander is reputed to be about forty years of age, of middle 
ſtature and a penetrating aſpect. Deſcended from a genteel but not affluent fa- 
mily, he learnt the military art in the ſchool of the cadets; and was one of the 
four youths annually ſelected to travel into foreign countries for the pur poſe ot 
perfecting himſelf in military tactics. Patronized by the King, he was ſent to 
France with the beſt recommendations, and after ſtudying four years at Verſailles 
returned to Poland with the character of being a ſkilful] engineer, He ſoon 
obtained the command of a company of artillery, and in this fituation captivated 
the affections of a young lady deſcended from one of the firſt families of the 
Kate, whoſe friends rejecting his alliance, the lovers privately eloped. The 
breaking down of their carriage, however, allowed the father of the lady to 
overtake them, and a fierce rencontre enſued, in which Koſciuſko was reduced 
to the dilemma of killing the father, or ſurrendering the object of his deart 

affections. His humanity prevailed over his love; but much affected by the cit· 
cumſtance, he obtained leave of abſence from the king, and departed for Ame- 
rica, at the time when that country was engaged in a conteſt with this country. 
Koſciuſko offered his ſervices to general Waſhington, and was honoured with an 
im pdrtant command. He returned with M. la Fayette to France, with the fepu- 
tation of a gallant officer, to whom, accordiag to Dr, Franklin, America was 
much indehted for her ſucceſs. He afterwards diftinguiſhed himſelf in three 
attles under prince Poniatowſki; but wheif the king was compelled to ceale 
oſtilities, Koſoiuſko again procured leave to enter into foreign ſervice, and weut 
to Paris, where he was introduced to ſeveral members of the convention, 48 
treated with great reſpect. Mp. Co + oO RT 205 On 5 
CT TTL” n . coaſt 
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canſtitution againſt the uſurping 
. The different corporations 
then aſſembled under their reſpective 
banners before the town-houſe, 
whence the magiſtrates led them 
in proceſſion to the church of the 
Holy Virgin, where the conſtitution 
ofthe 3d of May 1791 was publicly 
radwith great ſolemnity, andangath 
takentodefendit. The generalimme- 
lately iſſued another proclamation, 
exhorting the Poles to reſpect the 
dominions of the emperog; and the 


— — 
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, Auſtrian commanders on the fron; 
» tiers were informed from the ſame 
authority, that if any, violences 
» ie committed on the perſons or 
. property of any ſubjects of his im- 
d perial majeſty, the revolutionary go- 
n ſernment engaged. to procure im- 
e nediate and ample indemnification 
x for ſuch a violation. 

. lu the mean time Warſaw was in 
q z fate of the higheſt fermentation, 
. lu that city and its vicinity there 


nere not leſs than fifteen thouſand 
Ruſkan mercenaries, ſome of whom 
were quartered, to the amount. of 
pac hundred in a body, in ſeveral of 


neaſures were adopted by the per- 
manent council a decree paſſed, 
&laring the inſurgents rebels, and 
lubjxcting them to the molt arbi- 
tary puniſhments ; and the police 
Fas charged to ſeize every. perſon 
ſit-ded of being inimical to the 
iling government, with the pro- 
mc of military aſſiſtance. The un- 
popularity of his Poliſh majeſty 
dal, increaſed, and a guard of 
ans was appointed for his pre- 
{rvation. About this time the un- 
lepyy monarch iſſued a proclama- 
wn exhorting his ſubjects to a 
paceable acquieſcence, .and urgin 
due danger and deſtruction 1 8. 
Rcnced their reſiſtance. 
The Poliſh nobles had no ſooner 
laken the oaths in the preſence of 
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the palaces. The moſt vigorous. 


Koſciuſko, than they departed for 


their reſpective eſtates, in order to 
arm their vaſſals, and to aſſemble. 
Baron d' Ingelſtrohm about the ſame 
time ſurrounded the diet at War- 
ſaw with a military force, and de- 
manded the ſurrender of the arſe- 
nab, This demand was ſpiritediy 
reſiſted; and notice of the 
having been ſent to Koſciuſko, he 
about the end of March took the 
route to Warſaw with his army, and 
a reinforcement of four thouſand 
peaſants armed with pikes, &c.— 
On the 4th of April he was met 
by a detachment of fix thouſand 
Ruſſians, with a park of heavy ar- 
tillery, on their march to reduce 
Cracow, A. fierce encounter enſu- 
ed. The Poliſh peaſants being driven 
to deſperation, a dreadful carnage 
of the Ruſſian plunderers was the 
conſequence, General Worgnzow 
was taken priſoner, one thauſand 


Ruſſians were ſlain; while the Poles 


loſt only ſixty, and took eleven 
pieces of cannon, and all the am- 
munition. After the battle Koſci- 
ulko fell back with his army to- 
wards Cracovy, where he was join- 
ed by a very conſiderable body of 
diſaffected Poliſh troops. 

On the 16th of April, baron 


d'Ingelſtrohm demanded the ſure 
render of the arſenal, the diſarm- 


ing of the military, and that twenty 
perſons of the firſt conſequence 
ſhould be arreſted, and if found, 

uilty puniſhed with- death, The 
Fin and council remonſtrated 
againſt this; and prince Sulkowſſey 
the chancellor was diſpatched to the 
ambaſſador, by whom he was treated 
with the utmoſt contumely and in- 
ſult. This occaſioned a general 
alarm throughout the city, nd the 
foldiers and other. inhabitants pre- 
pared for what might be expected 
to enſue. Early on the 17th a com- 


motion took place, which ſo much 
motion took place, wh ee. 
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alarmed the athbaſſador that he col- 
lected 'rhe three battalions, which 
were the bnly troops who had not 
been diſpatched againſt Koſciuſko, 
and acquainted his Poliſh majeſty 
with the tranſaftion, The King 
informed him that he had already 
been appriſed of the affair, and eur- 
heſtly "requeſted the general to 
march his troops from the expital 
to avoid blobdſhed, till the winde of 
the populace ſhould be appcafed. 
In the mean time general d' Inget: 
ſtrohm diſpatched general Baner 
with a Ruſſian detachment to 
Teize the arſenal, and diſarm 


the garriſon. The burghers' had 


however / already taken poſſeſſion 
of the arſenal, taken out the 
arms, and Baner and his whole 
detachment were taken prifon- 
ers. The citizens, provided with 
the antms procured from the ar- 
ſenal, rnſhed forth, and gallant] 

drove the whole battalion of Ruf- 
han inſantry out of the city. The 
two other detachments, headed b 

Ingelſtrohm, {till however reſifted, 
and continued to defend themſelves 
in the flreet,' though fired upon 
from the adjacent houſes, Aſter 
an inceſſant combat of thirty-ſix 
hours, the Ruſſians gained the open 
fields, with the loſs of one half of 
their force, and under the guidance 
of generals Ingelſtrohm, 1 
and Suboro, effected a junction 
with the Pruſſian general Wolky 
and his ſmall corps, at the diſtance 
of two leagues from Warſaw. The 
Poles ſet fire to feveral houfes in 
Warſaw, in order to diſlodge the 
enemy; and a dreadful ſlaughter and 
pillage enſued, which was in vain 


deavours of the magiſtracy. 

On the attempt of the Ruffians 
to ſeize the arſenal, a deputation 
was ſent to inform the king, and to 
exhort him to vengeance. The 
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monarch immediately 'veplied 6 


the petitioners, © Go and defend 


Four hononr,” The fitvation o 
is majeſty after the conteſt bg 
came very eritical ; the repeney 
kept no meaſures with the agents 6 
Pruſſia and Ruſſia, and the people 
were extremely jealous of every 
movement of the king. They 
—. him to promiſe repeated 
ly, that he would not quit Warſaw; 
and, not ſatisfied with his affurances 
inſiſled upon placing two munic- 
pal officers as a guard upon him; 
and he was deſired frequently u 
exhibit himſelf to the people. 
Solicitous to afford them every 
ſatisfaction, the amiable monarch 
complied with theſe requeſts ; and 
entered with ſuch ardour into the 
national catife, as to ſend one half 
of his plate to the mint, and a thon 
fand  ducats to the military chel. 
The other Half of the royal platt 
was appropriated to the relief of 
the families of thoſe unfortunate 
patriots who had periſhed, on tbr 
17th and 18th of April. The coun: 
eil having been ſolieitous to rebuild 
the walls of Warſaw, his majelty, 
in order to fet an example to the 
people, prefided at the repairs of 
the fortifications, and even 3b 
ſiſted in the work with his on 
hands. 3 
By the advice of Koſciuſko, on 
the 25th of May the proviſionatſ 
council at Warſaw was abolithec, 
and a national council "inſtituted i 
its ſtedd, which was required to ac. 
cept the advice and direction of tht 
king, who expreſſed his firm inten· 
tion never to. ſeparate his intercls 


from thoſe of the nation. Public 
oppoſed by the moſt ſtrenuous en- 4 


congratulations were preſented t0 
his majeſty from all orders of the 
capital. In the mean time the fo 
liſh army was daily increaſing, 2 


the empreſs became convinced, that 


what at firft - ſhe conceived 
3 2 hi 
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a partial ſtorm, whoſe fury would 
bon be ſpent, was in reality a tre- 
nendous hurricane, which menaced 
min and deſolation to her uſurped 
authority on every ſide, Forty 
thouſand Ruſſians were therefore 
put in motion towards Poland, from 
the Ukraine, and fixteen thouſand 
fom Livonia, About the end of 
May, the corps of Koſciuſko 
amounted to twenty-two thouſand 
une hundred and ſeventy men; that 
of general Kochowſki to eigh- 
teen thouſand z that of Jaſſinſſci to 
{x thouſand, which were ftationed 
it Grodno; a corps of twelve thou- 
fand were ſtationed at Wilna, and 
aotherat Warſaw which conſiſted of 
cigit thouſand. The peaſantry were 
wt included in this calculation. 
Several ſkirmiſhes took place be- 
tween, the contending parties, the 
gents of which were in general 
favourable to the Poles, A Pruſſian 
any under general de Elſner was 
ipatched to the attack of Cracow, 
wich on., the 15th of June ſurren- 
fred at diſeretion; Koſciuſko 
being compelled to retreat, from his 
apprchenſions of being placed be- 
tween two hoſtile armies, if he 
made any motion for its relief. It 
s reported that, previous to this 
event, this general had offered to 
(liver Cracow into the hands of 
the Aullrians, on condition of its 
being garriſoned ſolely by them till 
the end of the war; and that this 
requiſition was acceded to by the 
court of Vienna, and five. thouſand 
nen were to have entered the city 
on the 19th, if the Pruſſians had 
not received notice of the negotia- 
don and anticipated the event. 
After the ſurrender of Cracow, 
Ener joined his Pruflian majeſty, 
who on the 25th arrived at Killce, 
ad eſfc-.ed a junction with the 
uſſtan forces, He now, directed 
us courſe towards Warſaw, and en- 
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camped within a ſmall diſtance of 
that city. The inhabitants, irritated 
at the approach of their enemies 
in every direction, reſolved upon- 
the immediate puniſhment of thuſe 
delinquents who had been convicted 
of treaſon againſt the republic, but 
whoſe ſentence had not been pro- 
nounced ; and, in defiance of every 
exertion which could be made to 
the contrary, ſacrificed | ſeveral 
lives to their implacable fury g 
amongſt whom were ſome perſons 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families. 
They were however at length calms 
ed, and reſpited the other priſoners, 
whoſe number amaunted to one 
hundred and ſixty- nine. 
To conciliate as much as poſſible 
the minds of the Ruſſians, a liberal 
proclamation was iſſued, permitting 
to the members of the Greek church 
the full and free exerciſe of their 
religion, The Greek clergy were 
invited to unite their e 
inſtructing the people in the ge- 
nuine principles of liberty, and al- 
lured by the aſſurances of their. 
perſons and property remaining un- 
violated. Another proclamation 
was iſſued, ſtating, that as the Poliſh 
inſurrection took place upon prin- 
ciples eſſentially different from 
thoſe prevailing in France, it ſhould; 
be differently conducted; that all 
ſhould be regarded as enemies to- 
their country who formed clubs or 
particular ſocieties ; that the au- 
thorities ſhould be reſpected, and 
the king ſhould be treated with 
the deference and regard which was 
due to his rank. The execution 
of thoſe unfortunate perſons whoſe 
devotion to Ruſſia had brought 
them to a premature end, was 
juſtified by an account found in 
the chancery of the Ruſſian lega- 
tion, by which it appeared that in 
recompenſe for their ſervices to the 
empreſs (in all probability, particu- 
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larly thoſe at the diet in Grodno) 
they received very conſiderable 
annual penſions from the Ruſſia 
court. 8 
About the end of June a mani- 


feſlo was iſſued by the emperor on 


the occaſion of his troops entering 
Poland. On the i 2th of Julythe head 


quarters of the king and prince of 
Prufia were only three or fourleagues 
from Wariaw, whence they iſſued a 
placard, ſtating that the enemy had 
fled before them in their progreſs. 
In the mean time, however, Kuſ- 
ciuſko (who had eluded the Pruſſian 
troops) by a brave attack had de- 
feated the forceswhich oppoſed him, 
and had thrown himſelf into War- 
faw. On the z iſt of June the Pruſ- 
ſians began to attack the city by a 
heavy cannonade, and ſeveral hun- 
dred bombs were inthe courſe of the 
day thrown into Warſaw ; a dread- 
ful fire was kept up on the beſiegers 
by night and byday, and an incredi- 
ble number of lives were loft. The 
king and the prince royal are both 
faid to have been in imminent dan- 
ger at this time. Four entrenched 
and connected camps, under the 
command of Koſciuſko, Dambrow- 
ſki, Zajaczeck, and Moknorowſki 
were placed before Warſaw. The 
9 was ſtationed at Mo- 
atow, with the brave Madalinſki ; 
before him, at Czerniaco, Dam- 
browſki was oppoſed to the Ruſ- 
fians, who were near Villanow; 
Zajaczeck oppoſed the Pruſſians at 
Wola; and Mokronowſki, with 
prince Joſeph Poniatowiki, was op- 
{ed to the Pruſſians at Gurce. 
he troops of the republic at Lie- 


bau, and at Kerzniniec in Volhinia, 


obtaiued about this period ſome 
conſiderable advantages over the 
Ruſſian troops. | 

On the 2d of Auguſt his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty, whoſe hopes of ſucceſs 


had probably been a little damped, 


this month accounts were tranſ. 


forces. abandoned the ſiege of Wat- 


attempted to open 2 negotiation 
with the king of Poland for the 
ſurrender of the capital, which wa 
rejected. About the middle of 


mitted to the Pruſſian camp of in- 
ſurrections having ariſen in South 
Pruſſia (formerly Great Poland), 
of which his Pruſſian majeſty had 
taken poſſeſſion the preceding yer, 
The Poles had impriſoned the 
Pruſſian ſoldiers ſtationed there, 
plundered the military cheſt, and 
thrown, down the Pruſſian eagle, 
which they 1mpiouſly trampled un. 
der their feet, or hung up on gib. 
bets erected for that purpoſe. Phe 
inſurgents ſpread themſelves over 
the country, and compelled the 
magiſtrates and inhabitants to take 
the oath of fidelity to the republic, 
and to the conſtitution of 1791. On 
the 22d general Marawſky marched 
into South Pruſſia with 10,000 men, 
The provinces of Poſnania, Gneſen, 
and Kaffich took up arms in hy 
favour, and ſucceſs attended the 
Poliſh arms in almoſt every diſtant 
quarter, Near Warſaw, however, 
the Pruſſians had carried ferenl 
Poliſh redoubts ; but ſo little were 
the inhabitants of the city affected 
by theſe circumſtances, that they 
lived much at their eaſe, and a. 
ſwered the ſummons of the king of 
Pruſſia to ſurrender, by ſaying, That 
they neither would nor ought to 
receive any propoſitions of this w- 
ture, while they had a reſpectable 
army to defend them, an am} 
which they invited him to beit 
and diſperſe if he were able. Meat 
ſold in the city at the price of ne 
Poliſh pieces per pound, which 1 
equivalent to fourpence-balfpenn 
Engliſh, | IT 
On the night of the 5th of def. 
tember the Pruſſian and Rv 


ſaw, after a fruitleſs attack of tuo 
ls monie 
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nonths, much weakened by the diſ- 
tales and deſertions which prevailed 
in their camps, and diſabled. from 
the want of 2 ammuni- 
ton, The king of Pruſſia left his 
fck and wounded at the mercy of 


uth the enemy, and retreated in three 
a) viflint columns towards his own 
had minions. The Ruſſian corps, to 


the number of 140, ooo, retreated 


the to Lublin, whefe it was ex- 
re, reed they would be joined by 
ind zeneral Ferfen, with a body of 
les 20,000 men commanded by the 
* anguinary general Suwarrow, who 
ih. had been infamouſly diſtinguiſhed 
jG by his cruelties committed on' the 
ver Turks during the late war, and 
the particularly by the ſhocking maſ- 
ke lacre of Iſmael. Had the Pruſſian 
be, monarch received the reinforce- 
On nents which had been promiſed by 
ed the empreſs, his retreat muſt have 
en, deen unneceſſary. But the artful 
en, Catharine attains her end equally 
his yell by the deſtruction of Pruffia or 
the of Poland; and while he was waſting 
ant lis forces in the fruitleſs ſiege of 
er, Warſaw, the generals of the empreſs 
nal we ſaid to have received orders to 
ere amuſe him by ſkirmiſhes on the 
ed frontiers, or in Lithuania; and, 
cf previous to raiſing the ſiege of 
1. the capital, a very polite meſſage 
of vas delivered to his majeſty from 
jat prince Repnin, ſtating that the 
to xliitance of the Poles in Lithuania 
n. ö ſo Gina hr it was not in 
ble 's power to co-operate in the re- 
Ty duction of the city. 
eat 


The molt ſatisfactory intelligence 
vas received at Warſaw, early in 
deptember, of the ſucceſs of the 
urgents in Lithuania. But about 
the ſame time the Ruſſian grand army 
conſiſting of 20,000 arrived in Po- 

nd, and on the 18th a ſevere 
"nzagement took place near Brzeſc, 
n which the Poles loſt very con- 

erable numbers, and were com- 
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Pruſſia. 


30t 
lled to retreat acroſs the Bog, 
bis bad ſucceſs on the part of the 
Poles was however in ſome d 
counteracted by a ſucceſsful battle 
againſt part of the Pruſſian army 
at Kamiona, and the continual in- 
creaſe of the inſurgents in South 
Bomberg was taken by 
the gallant  Madalinſki ; and not 
only — Thorn, &c. appeared 
on the point of being reſtored tothe 
republic, but there was reaſon to 
apprehend that the Poles would 
penetrate as far as Stettin. Koſ- 
ciuſko next turned his views ta 
Lithuania; but on his route, hear- 
ing of the defeat at Brzeſc, and 
that general Suwarrow was march- 
ing to attack Warſaw, he deter- 
mined to march with 20,000 men 
and give battle to the enemy before 
he ſhould approach the capital. In 
the mean time he was informed of 
the intended junction between Fer- 
fen and Suwarrow, to prevent which 
he advanced with 6000 men to in- 
tercept the former. . 
On the 10th of October a dread- 
ful engagement took place between 
the Ruſſians under general Ferfen 
and the troops under Koſciuſko. 
The Ruſſians advanced twice to 
the attack, but were repulſed by the 
Poles, who however, unfortunately, 
not contented with the advantages 
they had gained, abandoned their 
favourable poſition on the heights, 
and preſſed on to the attack in their 
turn, This movement threw the 
troops into ſome confuſion; and the 
Ruſhans forming themſelves anew, 
the rout ſoon became general. The 
battle, which began at ſeven in the 
morning, did not end till noon, 
Koſciuſlco flew from rank to rank, 
and was continually in the hotteſt 
part of the engagement, in the 
courſe of which he had three horſes 
killed under him At length he 
fell; and a Coſſack, who did not 
| know 
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know him in the peaſant's dreſs 
which he conſtantly wore, wounded 
him from behind with a lance. He 
recovered, and advanced a few ſleps, 
but was again knocked down by 
another Coſſack, who was prepar- 


ing to give him a mortal blow, 


when his arm was ſtopped by a 
Ruſſian officer, who is ſaid to have 
been general Chrnozazow, to whoſe 
wife Nolciuſte had a ſhort time 
before politely given leave of de- 

arture from Warſaw to join her 
= tit The unfortunate Koſei- 
uſko implored the officer, if he 
wiſhed to render him a ſervice, to 
allow the ſoldier to put an end to 
his exiſtence ; but the latter choſe 
rather to make him a priſoner, 


The Poliſh infantry defended them- 


ſelves with bravery proportioned 
to that of their general, and fought 
with a degree of yalour almolt ap- 
proaching to fury. | 

This important defeat has been 
attributed to the miſcondu& or 
treachery of prince Poninſki, who 
was poſted with 4000 men to de- 
fend the paſſage of the Viſtula, but 
ſuffexed the Ruſſians to crols the 
riyer, without any attempt to mo- 
leſt them ; and at the time when 
the generaliſſimo was unexpectedly 
attacked in a quarter where. he 
thought himſelf ſecure, he with- 
held his aſſiſtance. The loſs of 
the Poles was computed at 3000 
men killed, wounded, and captured. 
The Ruſſian army was ſo much 
exhauſted at the ſame time, that, 
inſtcad of purſuipg its original deſti- 
nation ta Warſaw, it retired to 
Lublin. 

The diſaſters of the Poliſh army 


excited ynyerſal ſorrow at Warſaw; 


notwithſtayding which the ſupreme 
council publiſhed a. ſpirited mani- 
teſto, exhorting the people to re- 
member their motto ** Liberty or 


Death, to preſerve their ſpixit of 


calmneſs and dignity, that however 


union, and to redouble their effarts 
in which the council promiſed to 
concur, A letter was at the fame 
time diſpatched to the unfortunate 
general from the council, paying 
him that tribute of praiſe which 
his patriotiſm and valour ſo jultl 
merited. Soon afterwards a trum- 
peter arrived with a letter from the 
generaliſſimo, which ſpoke in high 
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terms of the treatment he received durg 
from general Ferfen, and the cart inpet 
that was taken of his wounds, A to cl 
very inſolent letter was about the Ruſh 


ſortu 
lame 
Prag 
Poli. 


fame time ſent to the king of Po- 
land from general Ferfen, remind - 
ing him of the late defeat—de- 
manding the liberty of all the Ruf- 
ſian 5 not as a favour but a 
right, and expreſſing his hopes that 
he ſhould ſoon have an opportunity 
of paying his perſonal reſpects to 
the king, and requeſting him in the 
mean time to accept his anticipated 
homage. His majeſty replied with 


painful the events which had te- Th 
cently taken place might be, they col 
could not ſhake the firmneſs of we 
men who had ſolemnly ſworn either an 
to die or to conquer for liberty, th 
and refuſed ro ſurrender the priſon- pi 
ers on any other terms than an ex- er 


change. The Ruſſians under gene- 
ral Ferfen ſoon afterwards ſum- 
moned Warſaw to ſurrender ; and 
on being refuſed, after the junction 
of the different corps under Ferfen, 
Dernfeld, Deniſow and Suwarrow, 
they proceededonthe gthof Novem- 
ber to attack the ſuburb of Prague. 
Inthe meantime the generals 
linſki and Dambrowſki threw them- 
ſelves into Warſaw, andprepared for 
reſiſlance. The ſuburbof Prague, fe 
parated from Warſaw by the Viſtula, 
was defended by more than a hun · 
dred pieces of cannon diſpoſed upon 
thirty-three batteries. Little in- 


timidated however by ſo formidable 
| a force, 
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\ force, the ſerocious Suwarrow 
ommanded his ſoldiers to mount to 
be aſſault in the fame manner th 

ul done at Iſmael, where the Ruff. 
entered by climbiag over the dead 
ud wounded bodies of their com- 
ales as well as of their enemies. His 
ther orders were, that they ſhould 
deut only with the ſabre and bay- 
cact, The Ruſſians ſprung to the 
durge with almoſt inconceivable 
mpetuolity, They eagerly began 
to climb the works, and the fix 
Ruſſian columns, by fingular good 
futune, preſented themſelves at the 
ame moment before the lines at 
Prague, Thus ſurrounded, the 
Poliſh generals found themſelves 
mable to oppoſe with 10,000 ſol- 
dirs, which was the whole of their 
force, tne united attack of 50, ooo 
nen; and, to add to their diſtreſs, 
the lire which they immediately 
commenced, from the darkneſs of 
the night was ſo ill directed as to 
pals over the heads of the aſſailants. 
The cry raiſed by the ſucceſsful 
columns penetrated to the entrench- 
ments on the other fide the Viſtula, 
ad added to the conſternation of 
the Poles engaged with the other 
part of the Ruſſian force; and they 
endeavourtd to find ſafety by re- 
ing into Warſaw, over a bridge. 


lu their retreat they were met by 


mother body of Ruſſians, and a 
Greadful carnage enſued, in which 
4 great part of the garriſon of 
'ague was miſerably 3 
Aſteraſevere conflict of eight hours, 
e refiſtance on the part of the 
Poles ceaſed; but the maſſacre. by 
the deteſlable Suwarrow, who from 
bis habitual cruelty was ſelected for 
tlis ſervice, continued for two 
ours longer ; and the pillage laſt- 
til noon on the following day. 
"we thouſand Poles were com- 
puted to have been Alain in the aſ- 

the remainder were either 


4 


impriſoned or diſperfed The citi- 
zens were compelled to lay down 
their arms, and their houſes were 
plundered by the ' mercileſs Ruſ- 
fians, who, after the battle had 
ceaſed nearly ten hours: about nine 
o'clock at night ſet fire to the 
town, and again began to maſſacre 
the inhabitants z nine thouſand per- 
ſons, unarmed men, defenceleſs wo- 
men, and harmleſs infants, periſhed 
either, in the flames gr. by the 
ſword, and nearly the „Kode of the 
ſuburb was reduced to aſhes, In 
the whole of this ſiege it is com- 
puted that not leſs than 30,000 of 
the Poles were inhumanly put to 
death. In this exigence count Po- 
tocki, the chief of the inſurrection, 
propoſed to treat with the Ruſſians, 
and repaired to their head quarters 
with propoſitions of peace, in the 
name of the republic. He was re- 
ceived with extreme haughtineſs 
by the infamous Suwarrow, who 
obſerved, that the empreſs was not 


at war with the republic; that his 


only object in coming to Warſaw 
was to reduce the refractory —_— 
of Poland to obedience; and he 
intimated, that he ſhould not treat 
with any inſurgent, but only with 
ſuch as, inrelked with legitimate 
authority, ſhould come to ſpeak 
in the name, and on the part of, 
his Poliſh majeſty, Deputies were 
then diſpatched from the magiſ- 
tracy of Warſaw to the Ruflian 
commander, who returned, after 
having been conſtrained to ſurren- 
der the city at diſcretion, undet the 
ſingle condition of ſecuring to the 
inhabitants their lives and property. 
The general inſolently obſerved, 
that there was another article 


which without doubt they had 


forgotten to aſk, but which he 


would accede to them, which wag 


pardon for the paſt. | 


In conſequence of this arrange- 


ment, 
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ment, the firing which bad been 
kept up in the ſuburb of Prague 


_ ceaſed, and all the inhabitants of 


Warſaw were requeſted to ſurren- 


der their arms. This was re- 


fuſed by the ſoldiers in the -city, 
and their chief Wawrzecki, with 
many others of the ſupreme coun- 
eil, refuſed to take part in the 
capitulation. This impeded the 


| cloſe of the negotiation ; but the 
military, who refuſed to lay down 


thew arms, were allowed to leave 

arſaw, not however without a 
declaration - from Suwarrow that 
they might be ſure of not eſcaping, 
and that, when taken, no quarter 
would be granted, On the morn- 


ing of the 7th the ſupreme council 


with the generaliſſimo Wawrzecki 
remitted into the hands of the king 
the authority they had exerciſed. 
On the gth the Ruſſian general 
made his triumphal entry into War- 
ſaw, in which the ſtreets were lined 
with his troops, and the inhabitants, 
ſhut up in their houſes, obſerved 
a melancholy ſilence. The chief 
magiſtrate delivered him the keys 
at the bridge of Prague ; after 
whi ceived the compliments 
of the king, and on the 10th went 
with much pomp to the caſtle, to 
pay his reſpects to his majeſty. 
To complete the whole of this ex- 
ecrable ſcene, oſtentatious and ſo- 


lemn blaſphemy was called in; and 


the iſt of December was ſet apart 
for a day of ſolemn thankſgiving, 
and Te Deum was ſung, for the 
triumph of powerful oppreſſion 
over perſecuted virtue, to the God 
of all merciecs, whoſe altars had 


been ſtained by the blood of the 


innocent and helpleſs; and“ whoſe 
praiſes were chanted by the voices 
of murderers amidſt the ſhrieks and 
oans of the victims.“ 
The Poliſh patriots, to the num- 


ber of z0,000, who refuſed to ac- 


cede to the capitulation, too 
route to Sandomir, under the cot. 
mand of Wawrzecki. By the c. 
forts of the Ruſſians and Pruffians 
they were ſoon forced to diſband, 
and loſt their ammunition and arm 
A corps of 6000 men under Wayr. 
zecki, and accompanied by Mate 
linſki, Dambrowſſci, &c. took the 
route to Gallicia. A very pour: 
ful military force was ſtationed in 
Warſaw and the fubyrb, and caunon 
was pointed at the city in ever 
direction, to keep it in ſubjeion, 

In the mean time Koſciuſko un 
under ſurgical care, at Nozeylack, 
where the utmoſt attention wa 

id to his recovery, icularl 
by madam — ds ih w- 

terwards ſent to Peteriburg, un- 
der a very powerful military ei. 


cort; and is ſaid to be confined in 


a dungeon, near the Ruſſian capital 


On the 2oth of December a cou- 


rier arrived from the empreſs, de- 
manding the arreſtation of count 
Ignatius Potocki and ſeveral of the 
other patriots, whom ſhe: ordered 
to be ſent to Peterſburg. The 
fame meſſenger brought a command 
from the empreſs to the unhappy 
monarch of Poland to repair to 
Grodno, who, in obedience to the 
ſummons, ſet off from his capital ot 
the 7th of January 1795. 

The en ha of the 
unprecedented misfortunes of this 

allaut and virtuous nation canuot 
fal to ſuggeſt ſome refſexions, not 
on] the chriſtian, but to the 
galten alſo. Abhorring as ve 
do from our hearts the atrocitiel 
of the deteſtable Robeſpierre and 
his party in France, we can 
forget that the whole ſum of el 
ty, oppreſſion, perſidy, and injuſtice 
which has been exerciſed in that 
country, is not to be compare 
with thoſe which were practiſed in 
Poland by the very perſons wi 
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were declaiming againſt the cruel- 
tics of the French; we cannot for- 
get that, while the former had a 
ſpecious excule (falſe as we believe it 
in ſome inſtances) ariſing from the 
necefſity of defending the inde- 
pendence of their country againſt 
foreign hoſtility and domeſtic trea- 
ſon, the monarchs of Ruſſia and 
Pruſſia were without the ſhadow of 
a plea for their atrocities 3 we can- 
not forget too, that more innocent 
perſons were maſſacred in one day 
by the barbarous Ruſſians, than 
have been ſacrificed during the 
whole of the French revolution 
by the infamous revolutionary tris 
bunals. God forbid that ry er 
ever countenance the deteſtable 
maxim; that one wicked action juſti- 
fed another! But we muſt obſerve, 
that ſuch proceedings were not 
well calculated to reconcile the 
French to the reſtoration of mo- 
narchy; and we cannot blame them, 
if thele tranſactions excited an ab- 
horrende (as they certainly did) 
of falling into the hands of Pruſſia, 
Aultria, and Ruſſia, and if in the 


fate of the unhappy Poles they 


ſeemed to anticipate their own, 
AsEngliſhmen and as chriftians, 


we will not diſſemble that we fin- 


ccrely regret that any political 
connexion ſhould exiſt between this 
country and ſavages who have 
acgraced the name of chriſtian. 
c do not countenance the charges 
Vuch the demoeratical party have 
om theſe occurrences inſinuated 
again!t the Britiſh miniſtry. They 
bare alleged, that it is evident 
that a grand combination was early 
formed throughout Europe againſt 
the very name of liberty, to which 
our preſent miniſtry have afforded 
ut too ready a countenance z that 
dand, France, and even America 
were to have been ſwallowed up in 
3 ralt gulph of deſpotiſm, and 
794. . 


the principle of freedom eradicated 
from the face of the earth; that 
the wealth of Britain, wrung from 
the hard hands of the labourer; 
has been laviſhed to ſupply the 


deſpots of the continent, and ro 
enable them to enflave and maſſacre _ 


the fnnocent and brave inhabitants 
of Poland, We do nat wiſh to 
countenance theſe infinuations 
we rather conceive that our un- 
ſuſpecting miniſtry, whoſe talents 
certainly do not appear equal to 
the difficulty of the times, have 
been unfortunately made the dupes 
of the continental powers, We 
however cannot but regret; that by 


unfortunately engaging in a war, 


which could produce no profit or 
advantage to us, we have loſt (per- 
haps for ever) that pitch of emi- 
nence which rendered us the arbi- 
ters of the wotld, and which might 
have enabled us to arreſt by a G&ngle 
word the progreſs of injultice, and 
to preſerve the balance of Europe. 

We have never diſguiſed our 
political ſentiments, They are pre- 
ciſely thoſe of the old whig party, 
which ſeated the houſe of Brunſ- 
wick on the throne of theſe king- 
doms, and under which this coun- 
try was happily governed for more 
than half a century, Conſiſtently 
with theſe ſentunents; we do not 
regard with levity the balance of 
Europe ; and we ſuſpe& the time 
will arrive, when this nation will 


have to regret the ceſſion of Poland 


to the rapacious empire of Ruſſia, 
and when we ſhall view with well- 
grounded fear the aſtoniſhing and 
rapid progreſs by ſea and land of 
that dangerous power. But 'cer- 
tainly, whatever chimeras ma 
be indulged on the ſubject of 
the balance of Europe, if the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a mud fort on the 
borders of the Black Sea was a 
ſerious object of apprehenſion, the 
wh ET ſeizure 
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ſeizure of the whole kingdom of 
Poland, the granary of Europe, the 
emporium of naval ſtores, cannot 


be a matter of light conſideration, 


Such is the preſent unhappy and 
diſtracted ſtate of the European 
world, that a cheerful and pleaſing 
proſpect ſcarcely preſents itſelf in 
any quarter; and from the perfidy 
of courts we have next to turn to 
the noleſs diſtreſſing ſcene which is 
preſented by the intrigues of dema- 
gogues, and the turbulence and folly 
of the people. 

That the little republic of Ge- 
neva ſhould continue unmoved a- 
midſt the agitations which have 
8 ſhook to their foundations 


the ſurrounding countries, would 


be a phenomenon little to be ex- 
pected in the political world. Par- 
ticularly connected as it is with 


France, it is not ring that it 


ſhout partake in the viciſſitudes of 
that government ; and the exiſtence 
of two contending parties within 
itſelf, always ready to ſeize the 
opportunity of ftrengthening the 
ariſtocratic or democratic parts of 
the conſtitution, as occahon might 
offer, was a circumſtance which 
was certain to involve this little 
ſtate more or leſs in the revolutions 
of its more powerful neighbours. 
In 1782, the popular party in this 
country was completely ſubdued by 
the count de Vergennes, who, de- 
termined to cruſh democracy at 
Geneva, fir{t reſorted to intrigues 
but as thoſe were ineffectual, he 
diſpatched into the town a body of 
the veteran troops who had ſerved 
in America, and who, in direct op- 

ſit ion to the cauſe which they 

ad been ſupporting there, drove 
out the popular party, and eſta- 
bliſhed a government entirely ari- 
ſtocratical. Such however was the 
averſion with which this meaſure 
was regarded by the majority of 


the Geneveſe, that it required the 
conſtant ſupport of a foreign force, 
In 1789, ſentiments of liberty per. 
vading France, an extenſion of the 
popular privileges ſucceeded at Ge- 
neva; and the principles of freedom 
were ſtill more widely diffuſed in 
1791, when a tolerably popular 
government was eſtabliſhe » For 
all common purpoſes the executive 


Power was lodged in two councils: 


the little council, which conſiſted of 
28 elected members, who held their 
ſituations for life; and the great 
council, which was compoſed of 
250 members elected for ſeven 
years, and who went out in rota- 
tion. The adminiſtration of juſtice 
was entruſted to the little council, 


under the direction of four preſi- 


dents or ſyndics' annually elected 
from its body, whence an appeal 
lay to the great council: but the 
ſupreme authority was veſted in the 
general aſſembly of the nation, 
which was compoſed of ſuch as) 
either by deſcent or purchaſe, were 
entitled to the appellation of cit- 
zens. The deſcendants of foreign - 
ers who were not entitled to the 
municipal privileges, were termed 
natives, in diſtinction from the title 
of citizens z but by a law paſſed in 
1791 they alſo were admitted to 
the rights of citizens upon the 
payment of about ſix guineas, and 
by this meaſure a very prevalent 
cauſe of diſcontent amongſt the 
inhabitants of Geneva was deſtroy- 
ed. . This ſovereign body poſſeſſed 
the legiſlative power of the ſtate, 
and elected the magiſtrates and of- 
ficers of ſtate, and the members of 
the two councils, It made peace 
or war, impoſed taxes, and rat 

treaties with foreign powers. It 
authority was however checked bj 
the ſalutary reſtriction of being 
convened only by the cou 
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wich the aſſembly was to delibe- 
we, and it had no power but of 
imply 3 to or diſſenting 
fon what was laid before it; with- 
out modification or debate, This 
rorernment was ſufficiently popular 
to ſatisfy the wiſhes of all thoſe 
inhabitants, who defired not an ab- 
lute equality of rights; and the 
ſtuation of Geneva under it is re- 
preſented as uncommonly proſpe- 
us. 

The French had ſcarcely, under 
the Briſſotin party, reſolved to at- 
zck the king of Sardinia in 1792, 
beiore the 22 were alarmed 
by the intelligence that general 
Monteſquiou had received ſecret 
ders of a nature very hoſtile to 
their new conſtitution. They ap- 
led for immediate aſſiſtance from 
the Swiſs Cantons, and obtained a 
enforcement of 1600 men. Mon- 
tequiou, the day ſueceeding that 
on which he entered Savoy, ad- 
anced to Geneva. Deputies were 
Uſhatched to the general to inquire 
to the reaſons for this conduct, 
bo were anſwered, that the Ge- 
revel had inſulted the French re- 
public "y calling in the aſliſtance of 
the Swiſs to repel an attack which 
"33 never intended; and that the 
mapittrates were, though perhaps 
knowingly, the abettors of the 
enemies of France, and had per- 
Rite lome of the emigrants to 
Es through, and others to ſettle 
" their country. The Geneveſe 
Juilied the ſteps they had taken, on 
the ground of a letter from the 
rench miniſter, previous to their 
plication to the Swiſs Cantons, 
m N them of the reſolutions 
Aen againſt them, and on the 
Found of repeated precedents ; 


A the only foreign ſtate hic 
1 bos ledged the French re- 
Plc, and alſo that they had fur- 


nd reminded the general that oy | 
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ther aſſiſted the French by provi- 


ſions and arms. Theſe arguments 


were ſupported and enforced by _ 


general Monteſquiou to the French 
miniſtry; and after ſeveral negotia- 
tions, on the 22d of October an 
amicable adjuſtment took place, 
the French army conſenting to re- 
tire to the diſtance of ten leagues, 
and the Geneveſe diſmiſſing the 
troops of their allies. This com- 
pact however the convention refuſed 
to ratify, and Briſſot ſtrongly en- 
forced the neceſſity of effecting a 
revolution in Geneva; in which he 
was aſſiſted by a clamour raiſed 
_ the title of citizen, by which 
a 


were diſtinguiſned who fat in the 


general aſſembly, and which was 
therefore branded as being ariſto- 
cratical and hereditary. | 
The milder language afterwards 
uſed by the convention of France, 


and the certain information, which 


hat the French had no intention of 
ing the eity by force, greatly 
conciliated the popular party in 
Geneva, In imitation of the 
French they aſſumed the red cap, 
chanted the ſongs of liberty, and 
adopted the language and manners 
of the convention, The magi- 
ſtrates publiſhed a propoſal for ad- 
mitting all the inhabitants of the 


they had learned from other ſources, 


republic, whether aliens or natives, 


into the general aſſembly, It was 
however neceſſary that that aſſem- 
bly itſelf ſhould ſanction this mea- 
ſure before it could be enforced ; 
but in the mean time the natives 
reſolved not to accept that as a 'fa- 
vour, to which they conceived 
themſelves entitled as a right. On 
the 4th of December 1792 there» 
fore they appeared in arms, and 
inſiſted that, in order to ſecure 
their privileges, every department 
of the [tate ſhould be filled by in- 
dividuals of their own party. Uni- 
- 8 verſal 
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ver ſal ſuffrage ſoon took place; the 


wembeis of the great and little 
councils voluntarily refigned their 
places to the new chiefs ; the ar- 
rangements were formed with the 


utmoſt order and quietneſs, and a 


convention ſimilar to that of France 
was fermed, conſiſting of 120 mem- 
bers. It met on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary 1793. One of its firſt acts 
was to abovljh the great council, 
and to transfer a portion of the 
power of the little council to the 
general aſſembly. Theſe meaſures 
werecenſured by the oppolite party, 


as deſtructive of that equilibrium 


which ſubſiſted in the angtent con- 
ſtitut ion between the executive and 
legiſlative branches; but it is uni- 
ver ſally agreed, that in the laws that 
they framed the utmoſt regard to 
perſonal ſecurity was evinced; and 
this convention claims the honour 
of having preſented to its countr 

that invaluable bulwark againſt del. 
potiſm, that ſacred zgis of liberty, 
the glorious trial by jury. The 
3 taken by the members of 
the new conſlitutianal government 
wete indeed fo popular, that it was' 
formally adopted in a general aſ- 
ſembly on the 5th of February 


1794, by 4200 votes againſt 200, 


and the new offices were entirely 
fiiled up by its avowed friends. 

In the mean time ſome viſionary 
doctrines reſpecting the equality of 
rights, and perhaps of property, 
were induſtriouſſy diſſeminated at 


Geneva, at firſt by Geneſt (who af- 


terwards travelled as a miſſionary 


in the ſame canſe to America), 
and next by the abbé Soulavie. 
The ſentiments of theſe two men, 
who were dignified with the title 
of reſidents from France, were 
echoed by two clubs formed out of 


the refuſe of the poplar party, 


who, under the appellations of the 


views were ſtill more effectually pro- 


principles of jacobiniſm. His firl 


p and about a hundred of the lowel 


marſeillois and the motintaineery 
adopted the principles and pragice 
of the jacobin club at Paris. Their 


moted by an advocate of the name 
of Bouſquet, who during his ſtayin 
Paris, where he had been ſent up< 
public buſineſs, deeply imbibed the 


object was to detach the ptople 
from placing any confidence in the 
members of the conſſitutional gu 
verument, by inſinuating their at 
tachment to the rich and powerful, 
The powers held by this aſſembly 
he was ſolicitous to veR in the hands 
of a few of his own partiſans, under 
the title of a revolutionary govern- 
ment, A revolutionary tribuntl 
was alſo to be erected, and terre 
to be made the order of the day. As 
an additional aſſeſſment of property 
was ſoon to take place, in which 
there was no doubt of the entire 
concurrence of the rich, it was ne- 
ceffary for Bouſquet to loſe no time 
in effeing his intentions. He be- 
gan the execution of his plan by 
preading the report of a counter- 
revolution, declaring his diſbeliefo 
the concurrence of the rich in the 
intended affeſiment, and aſſerting 
that, ſhould they comply, there were 
means of relieving the milencs0 
the people much more efficaciouh 
which were the complete eradier, 
tion of the power and influence e 
their ſuperiors, and aſſuming tte 
government themſelves. The nigh 
of the 18th of July 1794 which 
was the evening of the day ® 
which the new aſſeſſments were | 
be propoſed, was ſelected for the 
executbn of the plot. Bouſque 


of the people ran to arms, ſeiped 
the artillery, entered the houſes ol 
the citizens, and diſarmed 2. 
they conceĩyed were _ 
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their vie rs. They then plundered 
whatever was moſt agreeable to 
them, placed ſeals upon what they 
could not carry away, and hurried 
all the victims of their reſentment 
to the different priſons. The plan 


}ad been ſo well concerted, that the 


whole of theſe proceedings were 
exccuted in a few hours. The mob 
io had at firit followed Bouſquer, 
were, as may be naturally expected, 
juined by every perſon of unſettled 
principles or deſperate fortune; and 
it was further augmented by many 
who flattered themſelves with the 
hopes of averting by their influ- 
ence many of the evils with which 
the ſtate was threatened. Bouſ- 
quet, eollecting together all his aſ- 
ſuciates, addreſſed them by the title 
of the revolutionary nation, and pro- 
poſed that a daily allowance ſhould 
be diſtributed to theſe diſtinguiſhed 
patriots. He repreſented the ſeveri- 
ties exerciſed in France as indiſpen- 
able to the exiſtence of her freedom, 
and as reconcileable to pure mora- 
lity as well as to ſound policy; and 
added. that both in their principle 
ad effects they fully juſtified thoſę 
vith which he propoſed commen- 
eing the reign of virtue and liberty 
in Geneva, The conſtitutional go- 
rernment was then formally ſuſ- 
pended, and the executive and le- 
viſlative 7 committed to a 
Peoviſtinal revolutionary tribunal, of 
which Bouſquet was the preſident. 


The number of priſoners amounted 


0 near 600, amongit whom were 
molt of the magiſtrates who hud 
been depoſed in 1792, and almoſt 
the whole of the avg many of 
whom were torn from the churches. 
In vain did the diſtracted female 
relatives of the impriſoned Gene- 
ile collect in a body of two thou- 


nd to intereede at the revolution - 


«y tribunal for their liberation; 
the brutal Judges ordered gut the 


fire engines to adminiſter what they 
Panel termed the rite of covie 
apt. The appearance and pa- 
raphernalia of this ſelf- erected ju- 
dicature were conformable to this 
ſpecimen. The tribunal ſat in the 
town ball. The fleeves of the 
judges were tucked up, their legs 
and breaſts naked, while drawn ſa- 
bres lay at their feet, Of the eight 
perſons however who were at firſt 
brought before them. the tribunal 
convicted capitally only two; but 
the members of the marſeillois and 


mountain clubs, incenſed at this 


moderation, propoſed an immediate 


maſſacre of all the priſoners; and 


the judges on the following day re- 
verſed the ſentence, and condemned 
to death ſeven out of theſe eight 
unfortunate perſons. An appeal 
was immediately made to the revo- 
lutionary nation, which was ſtill in 
arms; and a decided majority ap- 
peared in favour of the ex- ſyndic 
Cayla, the ex-counſellor Pievoſt, 
and the advocate de Rochemont. 


This decifion was regarded by the 
revolutioniſts as the effect of ari- 


ſtocratical influence and ariſtocra- 


tical principles, They ſent armed 


deputies to the tribunal, who inſiſt- 
ed upon the annulling of the ſen- 


tence, and declared that, if this re- 


queſt was refuſed or delayed, they 


would repair to the priſon, and be- 


come the executioners of their'ven- 


geance themſelves. Intimidated by 


theſe menaces, and ſtill more by the 
arms and ammunition in the hands 
of the revolutioniſts, the tribunal 
reverſed the ſentence even of the 
people, and deli red up the ſeven 
priſoners to the hands of the execu- 
tioners. | N 
The next ſtep of the predomi- 
nant party was to lower the intereſt 
of money, and to annul all leaſes. 
They renewed alſo their domiciliacy 
viſits, leaving only twelve ounces of 
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plate to each individual; and thoſe 


- Geneveſe who happened to be ab- 
ſent at the time of the laſt revolu- 
tion were ſummoned to return, or 


condemned to have their propert 

confiſcated, All perſons whoſe 
fortunes exceeded Sool. were re- 
quĩred to give in an account of them 
within aweek, in order to their being 
aſſeſſed. The uſual ſervice of the 
church was conſiderably reduced, 
and the ceremony of marriage and 
the rite of baptiſm were ordered to 


be performed by the civil magi- 


ſtrate. Not ſatisfied with the blood 
already ſpilt, the revolutionary tri- 
bunal cited before it four other 


victims, three of whom had been 


magiſtrates. © The eloquence and 
arguments of Naville Gallatin, one 
of theſe unfortunate perſons, were 
ſuch as to ſhake the firmneſs of one 
of his ſanguinary judges ; and the 
revolutioniſts, who had given up 


their right to review the ſentences 


of the tribunal, manifeſted an earn- 
eſt wiſh to reſume this function in 
favour of Naville, But the tribu- 


nal diſappointed their intention, 


firſt by promiſing that no execution 
ſhould take place in the night, and 
then contriving that the executioner 
ſhould come and demand him at 
midnight ; when he was ſhot, with 
the ex- ſyndie Fatio, on a remote 
part of the ramparts. Many ſaved 
themſelves by well-timed preſents 


to their judges, one of whom is re- 


preſented to have ſuddenly become 
favourable to a priſoner againſt 


whom the populace were much ir- 


ritated, and having addreſſed them 
gravely in the following thockin 
me this 
morning, Thou wilt ſpare that ariſto- 
crat, I ſhould have anſwered, That 


cannot be; and yet from his defence 


1 find myſelf obliged to acquit him, 
This tribunal ſat a förtnight, dur- 
ing which it tried no leſs than 503 


perſons. Eleven however only fal. T| 
fered death out of 37 who were con. co 
demned, as the other 26 did not ap- co 
pear. The majority of the remaining {ol 
priſoners were condemned either ty ou 
exile, to forfeiture of their property, vi 
to confinement for a limited time in tri 
their own houſes, to impriſonment, te 
or to reprimands, and 21 were ac- w! 
quitted. 0 ; tri 
The ſanguinary ſpirit imbibed of 
from the diſciples of Robeſpiere in 
ſoon began to evaporate at Genen, thi 
and a milder ſyſtem prevailed. Too ca 
much attached to their country to loi 
endure its being incorporated with th 
France, or from more perſonal mo- It 
tives, the friends to the revolution tri 
in 1792 united themſelves to the ta 
new rcvolutioniſts, and endeavoured ſel 
to obtain. an aſcendancy, Ther bu 
firſt object was to deprive the pr 
French reſident of his influence; an 
and the fall of Robeſpierre, whole fo 
creature he was, favoured their de- pe 
ſigns. The ſyndics and council Jt 
lodged a complaint againſt bim be 
with the French miniſtry. In this eu 
ſituation Soulavie availed himſelf d th 
the diſcontents of the marſeillos tir 
and mountaineers, ariſing from the ty 
diſcontinuance of the daily allow- th 
ance which had been diſtributed for op 
about three weeks among the clubs, fe 
and colt the ſtate 300 louis. a days Ca 
They complained of having been hi 
deluded with the hopes that, asſoon ed 
as the new diviſion of proper an 
ſhould take place, every patn fo 
would have a comfortable ſublil te 
ence; and as it was impoſſible e ts 
ther to ſell or let the ſplendi be 
houſes which had been confiſcated U 
they inſiſted upon their being d off 
vided into ſhares. In theſe circum ne 
ſtances they readily joined with oy rar 
French reſident, and loudly talkec fo 
of re-eſtabliſhing the revolution cet 
tribunal, and bringing about his : 


trial 
or ſix hundred culprits 10 hel 


Theſe threats revived the dormant 
courage of the members of the 
conſtitutional government, who re- 
ſolred to arm themſelves, but with- 
out receiving any pay, and to re- 
vive of themſelves the revolutionary 
tribunal; which however they de- 
termined to direct againſt thoſe 


triotiſm, were introducing a degree 
of confuſion which menaced the 
independence of the country, By 
the exerciſe of much prudence and 
caution they derached the marſeil- 
lois from the mountaineers, whom 


[t was not however the wiſh of the 
tribunal to puniſh ſuch of the moun- 
nineers as had diſtinguiſned them- 
ſelres in effecting the revolution; 
but they were loudly called upon to 
proceed to judge thoſe priſoners 
amongſt whoſe papers had been 
found the plan of an addreſs to the 
people to bring about a third revo- 
lution, This addreſs, which has 
been aſcribed to Soulavie, was: cal- 
culated to force the Geneveſe into 
the arms of France, In the mean 
time the deſtruction of the French 
tyrant and his adherents afforded 
the Geneveſe miniſter in France an 
opportunity of Roy the de- 
ens of the reſident. e was re- 
called with marks of diſpleaſure; 
his conduct at Geneva was diſavow- 
ed by the ſucceſſors of the tyrant ; 
and the convention gave a full and 
ſolemn acknowledgment of the in- 
dependence of Geneva, and allowed 
us miniſter the ſame honours as had 
been granted to the miniſter of the 
United States of America, * In the 


tevele miniſter,” ſays a contempo- 
ary writer, “he took care to in- 
form his conſtituents that the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Robe pierre had adopted 
Line of conduct exactly the reverſe 
to his; that the principles on which 


who, under the deluſive maſk of pa- 


they then diſarmed and impriſoned. 


tica 


official correſpondence of the Ge- 


bd 
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they meant to ad were thoſe of juſtice, 


humanity, and moderation ; and that 
their intention wes to ſhew themſelves 
not more the foes of ariſtocracy than 
of anarchy and inſubordination. The 
tribunal proceeded to arraign the 
mountaineers, four of whom were 
ſentenced to death, on a charge of 
a plot to deliver the city of Geneva 
into the hands of the French. The 
ruin of the mountaineer faction 
was very ſoon afterwards complet- 
ed. Some time after this the tri- 


bunal proceeded to the trials of 343 


perſons, who were aceuſed of not 
defendigg the rights of the people, 
or of having defended them with 
too little zeal, There were how- 
ever no execut nA in conſequence 
of this meaſure. Six were ſentenced 
to death for non · appearance, and 
eighteen baniſhed for life ; ſeveral 
were condemned to ſhort impriſon- 


ments in their own houſes, or to a 


. — ſuſpenſion of their poli- 
rights, and ſeventeen were re- 
primanded and diſcharged. 


On the pth of September the 


French convention entered into an 


engagement, in which they ſolemnly 


avowed their intention of taking no 
ſtep which could in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree affect the independence of Ge- 


neva. The government, chus deli- 


vered from the fear of its external 
enemies, proceeded to thoſe mea- 
ſures which it conceived beſt ſuited 
to its ſafety. As a meaſure of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, they levied a very 
heavy aſſeſſment upon all property; 
but, in order to quiet any clamours 
which might ariſe upon this ac- 
count, inſtituted an extraordinary 
commiſſion to inquire into and pu- 
niſh all applications of any part 
of the public property to the 
uſe of individuals. The reverſal 
or ſuſpenſion of ſeveral of the ſen- 
tences of the revolutionary tribu- 
nal took place; and in a procla- 
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mation iſſued on the 5th of De- 
cember 1794, the ſyndics and coun- 
eil peremptorily forbad the citi- 
zens called ariſtocrats and indiffe- 
rents, as well as thoſe called moun- 
taineers, to form themſelves into 
clubs or ſocicties, and inſiſted that, 


for the preſervation of public tran- 


quillity, ſuch citizens as were deſi - 
ruusof giving their ſentiments to the 
public would not abuſe the liberty 
of the preſs, to ſpread diſcontent by 
declaiming on the neceſſity of re- 
ſtoring confidence and union, under 
pain of puniſhment. 

- Such 1s the belt account we have 
been able to collect of a tranſaction 
which is ſtill in ſome degree my- 


ferious, and of which we derive 


our information from ſources too 

artial to be | implicitly truſted. 
8 part M. Soulayie might 
take in promoting the meaſure, it 


is till proper to obferve, that it 
was not effected by any military 


aid from the French republic, as 
there were no French ſoldiers with - 
in the Gene veſe territory. It is ſtill 


poſſible, that the whole 22 pro- 


ceed from the turbulent ſpirit of 


the French reſident, united with 


that of men of fimilar diſpoſitions 
within the Geneveſe republic, with- 
out even the participation of Robe- 
ſpierre, or any other cf the French 


anarchiſts. If however the plot 


originated from that faction in 
France, we ſhall not long want ſa- 
tisfactory information on that ſub- 
ject, as the preſent party in the 
convention are certainly not diſ- 
poſed to ſhew much favour to 
the memory of Robeſpierre, or to 
conceal his atrocities We ſhall 
aHo hope for the perfect re-eſta- 
bliſhment of order and tranquillity 


in Geneva itſelf, when doubtleſs a 


rigid inquiry will be made into all 
the eircumſtances; and the reſult of 


this we ſhall not fail carefully to 


than that of an execiſe; aud tt 


report as ſoon as proper information 
can be obtained. In the mean 
time we ſhall not deface the pays 
of hiſtory by vague conjecture, but 
ſhall direct the attention of our 
readers to ſome events not wholly 
unintereſting in another quarter of 
the globe. 
The revolutionary ſpirit which 
had been ſo active in Europe ex 
tended in the courſe of the pre. 
ſent year beyong the Atlantic; 
and in the peaceful plantations 
of North America broke out into 
actual inſurrection. However un- 
expected ſuch a circumſtance 
N be to thoſe who obſerved 
only the general happineſs and 
proſperity of thoſe ſtates under 
their preſent wiſe and provident 
adminiſtration, - to thoſe who con- 
ſider the internal (circumſtances of 
America ſuch events will ſcarcely 
be a matter of ſurpriſe, In ſo er- 
tended a country, the ſame union 
of ſentiment, — indeed of interelt, 
can ſcarcely exiſt, as in ſmaller 
ſtates; and where free diſcuſſion 1s 
indulged in the ampleſt extent by 
the civil conſtitution-of the country, 
it may reaſonably be expected that 
local queſtions will ſometimes ariſe, 
and partial views be occaſionally 
indulged, to the manifeſt prejudice 
of the general intereſt, The ig 
ſurrection, to which we at preſent 
allude, took place in the four well 
ern counties of Pennſylvania, a tract 
of territory chiefly ſettled ſiuce the 
peace of 1783, and inhabited by 
emigrants from different countnes, 
and eſpecially from Ireland and the 
welt of Scotland; 
Among the different- modes 
which have been adopted for de: 
fraying the expences of the fate, 
perhaps there is none more eommo 
dious, under certain reſtri&10% 


none has ever been leſs acceptable 
O . 
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to the people in general. Moſt of 
vir readers will recollect the oppo- 
tion experienced by fir Robert 
W-lnole on this account ; and in- 
led, till lately, when the influence 
o the crown has been ſo firmly eſ- 
thliihed as to bid defiance to all 
oppoſition from the people, an ex- 
caſe bill has ſeldom paſſed without 


exciting diſturbances of an alarming 


ure. Of one principle, which 
us been latterly introduced into 
theſe bills, we muſt, as Engliſhmen, 
wer teſtify our abhorrence; and 
that is the ſummary mode of admi- 
titering juſtice on exciſe queſtions, 
and the direct violation or rather 
annihilation of the trial by Jary, 
which our prefent financier has 
been ſo ſtudious to introduce on 
tele occaſions : yet, independent 
of this circumſtance, the taxes 
themſelves have been ſeldom objec- 
tonable, By fixing the duty not 
on the raw material, but on the 
nanufatured commodity, the ca- 
pital of the trader is leſs deeply in- 
wed, and the price is commonly 
rendered leſs burthenſome to the 
conſumer. In other caſes the ex- 
cle laws might operate as excellent 
ſumptuary regulations; and in the 
caſe of diſtilled liquors, ſo injurious 
to the health of the common peo- 
ple, the exciſe ſyſtem appears not 
merely proper and ſalutary, but 
eren neceſſary, Yet ſuch» was the 
idle aud abſurd pretext for the Penn- 
ſhleanian iuſurrection. Among the 
Cifferent objects of taxation which 
preſented themſelves to Congreſs 
during the ſefſiowwof 1590, none 
ipprared more proper than the di- 
lilleries throughout the United 
Mates, But how is a revenue to 
be derived from this ſource ? Only 
by an exciſe, An exciſe therefore 
Was adopted; the duty was light, 
ind the object unexceptionable ; 
«ad yet this reafonable meafure, 
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among theſe ignorant and turbulent 
people, was made a pretext for riot 
and rebellion. | 

It was infinuated by ſome of the 
anti-Anghean- party in America, 
that the diſcontents were ſecretly 
fomented'by the ageuts of the Bri. 
tiſh cabinet; and that the inſurree- 


tion in Pennfylvania, the encroach- 


ments of governor Simcoe on the 
Miami, the acrommodation be- 
tween Algiers and Portugal to the 
manifeſt injury of America, the 
talk of lord Dorcheſter to the Iu- 


dians, and the unwarrantable cap- 


ture and detention of American 
veſſels, were all parts of one great 
ſyſtem for the extinction of liberty 


in America, and for the . 


of the old quarrel, had the effort: 
of the allies ſucceeded againſt 
France. That the variable con- 
duct of the Britiſh miniſtry did 
indeed afford too much eolour for 
theſe aſſertions, we muſt in candour 
allow; but the ſame candour for- 
bids too haſty an aſſent to the con- 
eluſion. The concurrence of theſe 
circumſtances appears rather the 
effect of accident than of defign ; 
beſides that there has been no proof 
alleged of the ſuppoſed agency: 
and it is our maxim, where no proofs 
of colluſion can be collected by the 
utmoſt diligence of the executive 
government, to withhold our belief 
of its exiſtenee. No meaſure of 
importance was ever yet eutruſted 
to a number of men, without. being 
diſcovered ſooner or later. The 
eg therefore is, that the in- 
iabitants of theſe newly · ſettled 

countries, ſtill cheriſhing their an- 
cient prejudices againſt the exciſe 
ſyſtem, and expecting more from 
American liberty than was confiſtent 
with rational government, withſtood 
the tax upon ſome miſtaken prin- 
ciple of patriotiſm, and apprehend» 
ed that 1cliftance in one quarter 
| would 
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would excite the fame effect in ano- 


ther, and reduce the 1 to 


the neceſſity of a repeal. 

The oppoſition to the tax com- 
menced in theſe counties early in 
the ſummer, and petitions for its 
Tepeal were preſented to congreſs, 
In the month of Auguſt a general 
meeting was held at Pittſburgh ; a 


ſtrong remonſtrance was drawn up 


to be preſented vo congreſs ; com- 
mittees of correſpondence for the 
counties of Waſhington, Fayette, 
and Alleganny, were appointed; 
and a reſolution was entered into 
againſt having any intercourſe or 
dealings with any man who ſhould 
accept of any office for the collec- 
tion of the duty. In the mean 
time the marſhal was ordered by go- 
vernment to proceed by legal pro- 
ceſs againſt all rioters and delin- 
quent diſtillers who ſhould be found 
to reliſt or evade the tax. But no 


ſooner was he underſtood to be en- 


gaged in this duty, than the venge- 
ance of armed men was aimed at 
his perſon, and the perſon and pro- 
perty of the inſpector of the reve- 
nue. They fired on the marſhal, 


- arreſted him, and detained him 


ſome time as a priſoner. The houſe 
and papers of the inſpector of the 
revenue were burned, and both 
theſe officers were obliged to fly to 
Philadelphia. 

The American government, on 
this emergency, conducted them- 
ſelves with that wiſdom which has 
always characteriſed their councils, 
In "moſt. caſes of inſurrection, a 


ſingle defeat is fatal to an eſtabliſh- 


ed government; and force ſhould 
never be employed till it is certain 
to be effectual. The firſt fte 

therefore was to diſpatch ———_ 
ſioners to confer with the leaders of 


the oppoſition in the diſaffected 


counties; but the conference was 


unfortunately witheut effect. A 


committee of ſixty perfons wa 
choſen to confer with the commil, 
fioners ; but a ſmall number on 
voted in favour of the conciliator 
propoſitions. The others threaten. 
ed that, if the tax was not repealed, 
the poop of the weſtern counties 
would place themſelves under the 
protection of Great Britain: and 
this threat unfortunately gave cori 
tenance to the ſuſpicion that they 
were inſtigated by that court. The 
conduct of the populace was fil 


more outrageous. They ſurround. 


ed the houſe where the commiſſion- 
ers reſided, broke the windows, and 
treated with the groſſeſt inſult the 


: I of peace,- who were 
l 


compelled to depart without 


effect. 


ing any thing; and in a ſhort tine 
after, not leſs than five thouſand 
inſurgents appeared in arms at 
Pittſburgh to oppoſe the govem- 


ment. 


Nothing therefore remained but 
to repeal the tax, or reduce the re- 
fractory counties by force, A 
the former was not judged prudent, 
or indeed ſafe, and as a trifling 
force would have been ineffeQua, 
if not miſchievous to the caule, 3 
general levy was made from the re- 


gular forces; and the militia 
the adjacent ſtates was em 


of all 


and the different detachments, 2. 


mounting in all to-fifteen thouſand 


men, were ordered to rendezvous 
at Carliſle, the principal tom of 
Cumberland county. Thither the 

overnor (formerly general) Mit. 
fin , marched in the middle of Sep- 
tember, at the head of ſm thouſand 
volunteers; and in the mean time: 


— was iſſued by 
aſhington, exhorting to 


and ſubordination. In the begin 
ning of October the preſident, 
perſon, joined the army at Cari, 
of which governor Lee of Vi 
was appointed commander 10 


_ 
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and governor Mifflin fecond in com- 
mand, From Carliſle the army 
proceeded to fort Bedford. In 
their route they experienced no op- 
polition, and everal of the leading 
inſurgents were apprehended. On 
the approach of the main army, a- 
mounting to 7000 men, who ex- 
pected hourly to be joined by a re- 
inforcement of bo from Cumber- 


7 
10 land, the inſurgents ſuddenly diſ- 
[he banded, and their leaders diſap- 
fil peared. Ou the 25th of October, 


a reſpectable meeting of the princi- 
pal planters and inhabitants of the 
weltern counties was held at Pittſ- 
burgh, where they entered into a 
ſolemn reſolution to ſubmit to the 
laws of the repablic, and to pro- 
mote order and good government 
by every means in their power. 
Though every appearance now ma- 
niſeſted the return of peace and 
good order, general Waſhington 
judged it prudent to ſtation a {mall 
toice for a certain period in the 
dilaffected counties. Theſe mea- 
ſures had the deſired effect; the 
Inurgents, who were taken, we 
hare underſtood, were all pardon- 
ed; and thus, by a happy mixture 
of firmneſs with moderation, an in- 
ſurretion which, under a raſh and 
mtemperate adminiſtration, might 
have had the moſt fatal effects, was 
quelled without blaodſhed, and al- 
moſt without violence or loſs. 
While the American republic was 


domeſtic diſſenſions, a part of the 
weſtern territory was ravaged by a 
deſperate incurſion of the Indians. 
To repel this unprovoked attack; 
major-general Wayne was diſpatch- 
el with a moderate force early in 
the ſummer ; and about the middle 
of. Auguſt he penetrated to the 
Mami river, where the Britiſh had 
was re-occupied a fort within the 
vundary of the United States 
3 | 
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American cavalry. 


Ciſtrated in ſome meaſure by theſe . 
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which, according- to the-treaty of 
1783, deciſively belonged to the 
American States. To his great 
ſurpriſe general Wayne found a 


-number of the Canadian militia 


and Britiſh ſettlers of Detroit in 
arms, and ftrongly encamped with 
the Indians without the fort; and 
he aſſerts in his correſpondence, 
that he had diſcovered that © colo- 
nel M Kee the Britiſh Indian agent 
was the principal ſtimulator of the 
war between the United States and 


the ſavages.“ Though the army 


under general Wayne amounted to 


no more than goo effective men, 


and the enemy were full 2000, the 
American general determined not 
to retreat; but previous to the at- 
tack he thought it right to make 
a laſt overture for peace, which 
was however rejected. The ground 
which was occupied by the — 
and their allies was extremely ad- 
vantageous, and it was alſo unfa- 
vourable to the advance of the 
Notwithitand- 
ng theſe circumſtances, | general 
Wayne, on the 2oth of Auguſt, 
determined on the attack. On ap- 
proaching the poſt, the -advanced 
guard was thrown into ſome diſor- 
der by a molt ſevere fire from the 
enemy, who were ſecreted in the 
woods and high graſs. General 
Wayne immediately gave orders to 
the ſecond line to advance and ſup- 
ort the firſt, and directed the firſt 
ho to charge with trailed arms 
and rouſe the Indians from their 


coverts at the point of the bayonet, 


and when up to deliver a cloſe and 
well directed fire upon their backs, 
followed by a briſk charge, fo as 
not to allow them time to reload. 
The legionary cavalry were at the 
ſame time ordered to turn their 
left flank. But ſuch was the impe- 
tuoſity of the charge by the firſt 
line of infantry, that the an 
; an 
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| and Canadian militia and volun- 


teers were driven from their coverts 
by ſo inſtantaneous an effort, that 
the reſt of the army could ſcarcely 
arrive in time to participate in the 
action. The ſavages and their al- 
lies were completely routed and 
diſperſed, leaving the Americans in 
full poſſeſſion of the field of battle, 
which terminated under the guns 
of the Britiſh garriſon, 

A curious correſpondence com- 
menced here between major Camp- 

bell (who commanded at the fort) 

and general Wayne, the whole of 
which was not publiſhed in the Lone 
don Gazette, 

The letter of major Campbell 
contained in ſubſtance an inquiry 
into the views and motives of ge- 
neral Wayne, in making ſo near 
an approach to a garriſon occupied 


by the troops of his Britannic ma- 


jeſty. General Wayne replied, that 
the moſt ſatisfactory anſwer - that 
could be given to this inquiry, was 
that which was announced from the 
muzzles of his ſmall arms on the 
receding day, when he drove a 
r of ſavages from an unwar- 
rantable encroachment on the A- 
merican territory, The next let- 
ter of the major deprecates any act 
of hoſtility, as he knows of no war 
exiſting between the king of Great 
Britain and the United States, 
The American general in his reply 
, aſſerts alſo his total ignorance of 
any war exiſting between the par- 
ties, and adds, „ that the _—y 


act of hoſtility that he knows of, 


is that which he (the major) is 
now in. commiſſion of, i. e. by re- 


cently taking poſt within the ac- 
\. knowledged limits of the United 
States, and erecting a fortification. 


in the heart of the Indian tribes, 


now at war with the United 
States.“ The general concluded. 
by a-peemptory demand to with- 


againſt the Americans, while the 


draw the troops to the next pf 


occupied by his Britannic majefy 


at the peace of 1783. Major Camp. 
bell returned a polite anſwer to 
what he could not but conſider a 


a ſummons from the American ge. 


neral. He informed him, that be 
was ſtationed in this poſt mere 


as a military officer, by the con- 


mand of his ſuperiors, and there. 
fore could not enter, into any dif. 


cuſſion relative to the right of occi. 
pancy, nor relinquiſh the poſt; but 


expreſſes his confidence, that the 
right would be amicably determin- 
ed by the ambaſſadors of their dif 
ferent nations: and on this affur. 
ance it appears that general Wayne 
with great prudence abd proprity 
retired. The noted Joſeph Brand: 
was ſaid to have been killed in thi 
action with general Wayne, 
The occupation of the fort on 
the Miami by governor Simcoe, 
united with ſome other circum- 
ſtances, particularly a talk betwee 


Mr. Panton of Penſacola and the 


Creek Indians, from which it 2 
peared that he had endeavoured ts 


provoke them to engage in a wat 


Indians candidly - adviſed him“ to 
mind his trade,“ and ſome con- 
munications to the ſame purp0: 
from the Seneca Indians, produced 
in the American government ſtrong 
apprehenfions that the Brit m. 
niſtry ſeriouſly meditated hoſt 
ties againſt the United Statts 
A long cotreſpondence ſucceed! 
between Mr. Randolph the Ame. 
rican ſecretary of ſtate and If. 
Hammond the Britiſh miner 
but it is with ſincere pleaſure n 
add, that the whole of the diſpute 
has been amicably. terminated 5) 
the miſſion of Mr. Jay. 

The American gongteſs aſſew 
bled on the 19th of November: bi 
happy is that flate whoſe leg!la"* 
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pencil find but few objects for theſe were canvaſſed and diſcuſſed 
ajelty N (cir diſcuſſion! The better organi- with their uſual candour aud pru- 
amp- ation of the militia, the defraying dence. But to report minutely the 
er to the expences of the Indian war, and proceedings of congreſs would ex- 
Jer e reimburſing of ſome triflingloſſes ceed our preſent limits both of time 
n ge. in conſequence of the riots at Pittſ- and ſpaee; we therefore haſten to 
at he burgh, together with the proſecu- that buſy ſcene, which has more 
rely ron of the ſalutary — adopt- powerfully than any other, and 
con. d by congreſs for the redemption perhaps more Cr excited 
here. f the national debt, were the prin- the curioſity and intereſted the at- 
7 dil.  cipal ſubjects that preſented them- tention of Europe. 


_ {ves for their conſideration ;3 and 

5 but | * 

the . — | — - 
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Hood in n talen, c. Calvi . Victory 
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{ {pms campuign of 1793 had the brilliant ſucceſſes of her arms 
unexpeCtedly terminated in were ſufficient to relieve the appre- 
tour of the French republic, and henſions of the moſt. tynid.for the 
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ſafety and independence of the na- 
tion, as far as it had been endan- 

ered by foreign interference. Yet 
the cauſe of freedom had hitherto 
gained little by the change; and 
the ſucceſs as far as regarded that 
object might be conſidered as mere- 
ly negative. 'The preſent muſt have 
preſented but little cheering or ſa- 
tisfactory to the real patriots of 
France; and their views of the fu- 
ture muſt have reſted on a hope, 
the accompliſhment of which might 
be diſtant, and perhaps by ſome 
regarded as utterly improbable. 
The nation was ſtill agitated by 
faction, and aſlailed by treachery ; 
and the party which was for the 
moment predominant, had execr- 
ciſed a tyranny more deſpotic in 
ſome inſtances than the worſt of 
their former monarchs, and had 
ſatiated their vengeance with a cru- 
elty only to be paralleled by the 
ſanguinary proſcriptions of the Ro- 


man triumvirate. 


The utility of hiſtory depends 
upon the accuracy with which 
cauſes and motives are inveſtigated, 
and the ſprings of action laid open 
to the inſpection of the reader, By 
theſe means polterity 1s guarded 
againft error; and, as all human 
knowledge 1s experience, the ſpe- 
culative politician is furniſhed with 
materials for the eſtabliſhment of 


ſyſtems, and the improvement of 


the ſciencs of government. It has 
therefore been our great aim, not 
merely to detail facts, but to di- 
ſtinguiſh their cauſes, and, as far as 
our information has extended, to 
explain the principles upon which 
theſe amazing events have depend- 
ed. In our preceding volume we 
endeavoured to expoſe the errors 
into which the conſtituent aſſembly 
had fallen, and which appeared 8 
be the real ſources of the ſuceeed- 
ing calamities. 


Vell adapted to the ſtate of France, 


ended 
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From the firſt moments of the 
Gallic revolution, the theoretical 
politicians of that nation appear to 
have indulged expectations too fan. 
guine, and to have ſought in hu. 
man nature a degree of perfection 
which is perhaps not to be attained, 
but hi certainly could not be 
the production of an inſtantaneous 
effort. We have been uniformly | 
of opinion, that a monarchical go prome 
vernment, limited nearly as it was | 
by the conſtituent aſſembly, way 


and would have been ultimately pro- 
ductive of happineſs and proſperity, 
We alſo gave it as our opinion, that . 
whatever might be the deſigns of Kal 
the court, there was ſufficient ener- $10 
gy in the nation, and in the conſli- 
tution, to counteract theſe deſigns, nl, 
however prejudicial they might be. 
If the court was 222 the 
leaders of the oppoſition ſhould have 
waited for more deciſive proofs of hy 
its treaſon, The evidence ſhould 
be ſtrong indeed which juſtifies vio- = 
lence and bloodſhed, if they can de 


juſtified at all. = 


From the few errors committed 
by the conſtituent aſſembly, parti. 
cularly their removal to Paris, aud 
the unfortunate decree which pro- 
hibited the re- election of the mem- 
bers of that body, the republican 
party was enabled to overthrow the 
monarchical conſtitution. From 
the fatal cataſtrophe of the 10th of 
Auguſt proceeded the ſtill deeper 
horrors of the 2d of September, 
the ſacrifice of the king, and a long 
— of crimes. The maſſa. 
eres of September were, we are fil 
perſuaded, the effects of a ſudden 
movement of indignation and re- 
venge in thoſe who had ſuffered in 
their connexions and their friends 
in the preceding tumult; the ſame 
impulſe led the ſanguinary m 
tude to demand the life o the de- 
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courſe of their adminiſtration. The 


ed monarch; and the party of 
Jobelpierre, by flattering the paſ- 
ons of the populace in theſe in- 
ances, gained an immediate al- 
eendancy over their more moderate 
opponents. Nothing 1s ſo difficult 
to top as the current of popular in- 
knity. The Gironde, who partly 
em private ambition, and partly 
zerhaps from public motives, had 
wmoted the depoſition of the 
ting, wiſhed to have reſted there 
tut the populace, who had been 
fir inſtruments in that tranſaction, 
ud who had afterwards found 
kiders more ſuited to their minds, 
xere diſpoſed to grant a more ex- 
alle range to their paſſions, It 
to eaſy taſk to reduce a multi- 
tude, who have been accuſtomed to 
we, to habits of ſubordination. 
The Gironde had given arms to 
tie people, and thoſe arms were 
tortly after turned againſt them- 
ches. Robeſpierre and Danton in 
the mean time, who had com- 
nenced by being the ſlaves of the 
populace, and who gained their 
eendancy by a compliance with 
u that their paſſions demanded, 
were thus enabled in return to make 
the pcople ſlaves to them, and to 
conrert their movements to the de- 
ſruction of their adverſaries. 5 

Robeſpierre and his party aſ- 
ſmed the ſupreme direction of the 
public affairs in dangerous and dif- 
telt times. It was after the de- 
«ton of Dumouriez, after the 
es of the republic had been 
keſtated in ev quarter, and 
Flile the hoſtile forces had broken 
the barrier, and penetrated into 
de count ; it was in the mo- 
nent that a fatal rebellion over- 
read the moſt flouriſhing pro- 
ices of France, that theſe daring 
Wrenturers aſſumed the reins of 
enernment, Greater ability was 


$ never diſplayed than in the 
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immenſe reſources of France were 
inſtantaneouſly called into action; 
generals were appointed of the moſt 
conſummate talents; the vigilance 
and activity of Cromwell were ſur- 
paſſed by Robeſpierre, and his in- 


defatigable colleagues Barrere and 


Danton. At home, rebellion was 
cruſhed, faction extinguiſhed ; and 
abroad, their enemies were every 
where defeated, and the nation 
freed from the haraſling apprehen- 


.fions of foreign vengeance and fo- 


_ domination. 
he power which the jacobins 
had acquired by craft, was retain- 
ed by the confidence which was in- 
ſpired by their abilities and their 
— The people regarded them 
as their ſaviours, and on them re- 
poſed every hope of protection. It 
is to be lamented, that this confi- 
dence was groſsly abuſed. Free 
from the imputation of corruption, 
the hands of Robeſpierre and his 
aſſociates were ſtained with cruelty 
and blood. The tribunals were op- 
preſſed with the multitude of pro- 
ſcriptions and aceuſations, and the 
ſcaffolds were crowded with victims. 
Some ſacrifices might he demanded 
by the imperious neceſſity of the 
times; but many were doubtleſs 
the victims of a ſanguinary revenge, 
or a diabohcal jealouſy : and if un- 
debaſed by the meaner paſſion of 
avarice; cruelty, the vice of tyrants, 
was undoubtedly-too characteriſtid 
of this party. 1 
In the concluding, part of our 
laſt volume, we mentioned the de- 
feat and diſperſion of the inſurgents 
in the department of La Vendée. 
By the report of Carriere preſented 
to the convention the 22d of Febru- 
ary, on his return from his miſſion 
into the rebellious departments, it 
appears that“ there had been ſixteen 
Aries in full revolt, and the inha- 
| bitants 
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bitziits of the whole country be- 
teen tlie Loire and the fea, from 
Painbucuf' to Saumur, a ſpace of 
mdre than forty — miles, in 
arms. 

„ The rebels: were. divided-into 
fexerdb columus.  Whenevet' they 


wanted reinforcements they ſdund- 


ed the alarm · bell and ſet the mills a- 
going, whoſe ſails ſerved for ſig- 
nals, and immediately a lage force 
was collected. | 

In the month of Auguft the 
rebels had 1 50,000 men in arms; 


dut the victories of Mortagne and 


Cbollet were ſo fatal to them, that 


the reporter had paſſed over four- 


teen leagues of country entirely co- 
trered witli their dead bodies. 
e After theſe defeats they puſſed 


the Laure, to tlie number of 0, 


tromen aud children included. On 
the left fide of the Loire, Charette 
till remained with an active army 
in the heart f La Vendée. The 
generals Dutruy and Hoye were 
charged to purſue him without 
intermiſſion, and they obtained 
-over- him hiteen ſucceſſive victo- 
-ries.”” . 
— the tebels were Ril far from 
Þeiog totally ſubdued. The foreſts, 
- mountains, and all thoſe natural 
receſſes with which that romantic 
eountryabounds, {till afforded them 
-aſylums. The party which eſcaped 
to the iſle of Noirmoutier did not 
however make that deſperate ſtand 
- which their eritieal ſituation a 
-peared to require. Though the 


town was remarkably well calcu⸗ 


lated ſor defence, yet they ſurren- 
dered at diferction on the zd of Ja- 
-naary, even even before the republican 
woops had arrived within reach of 
heir batteries. In the reduction 
of che iſland goo of the royaliſts 
were killed, and 120 were teken 


priſoners; 50 pieces of cannon, © 


eee of arms, aud _— 


= LAGS 


| ſhort, and he was” afte 


not Tong” permitted 16 rerig tler 
N 
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of powder alfo ſell into the hank Lal 
of the republicans,” *, » too 
Tlie moſt dreadful execution car 


ſueceeded . theſe defeats of the roy att 
its. At Nantz; on the” 15th of ſan 
February, $00 of them were ſhot, 
From the numbers that Tall; we may 
well: conclude that thie trials wen 
of the moſt ſummary kind, and 
there is reaſon to fear th: nary 
rr entirely innocent of the in. 

rection ſuffered, Even the gul. 
lotine was conſidered as ati infiry. 
ment of too flow an operation; and 
numbers were ſhot. with grapt ſhot 
diſcharged from artillery, or were 
confiped within bar es, Which were 
ſcuttled and ſunk; it has been {aid 
that npwards of 4050 were Growt- 
ed in one pit. 

The royaliſts being thus appe appt- 
rently for theFpreſent” ſubdued, 
the republic was enabled tg enter 
upon the moſt vi 18 s A. 
tions for the enſuing campain, 
General foutdain e from 
the command of the northern with 
and ſueceeded by g Ip Picleyru 
whoſe niconittch _ talents 
proved him deſerving his can. 

fidences As genera I rdam vas 
permitted to retire 'w lt i. 
grace, and indeed, in 8 W 
words of the ecres, wi E Hongqu to 
himſelf and with the gratitinde vt 
his country, his retirement > 
inted to command ; pol 
the Rhine. J 0 8 
In the beet d f hy, the 
French eftgbliſheg: 1 Ho 8 
in the environs of 
the fire from theſe. Works confider 
ably annoyed the advanced pats 
of the alfies, "They were Power 


— 
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* 1 had fe rc 
besen their works before A %\ on 
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kiled a conſiderable number, and 
took 500 priſoners. The . 
cans were equally unſucceſsfu 
attempt made on the 20th. of the 
ame month upon the poſt of Ael- 
becke. The French proceeded 
from Waterloo with 900 infantry 
and 100 cavalry, and by their im- 
petuous onſet at firſt compelled the 
enemy to retire; but the Auſtrian 
outpoſts aſſembling without loſs of 
time, they — 

in flank, and compelled them in 
their turn to retreat. The loſs of 
the French on this occaſion was 22 
meu in killed and wounded, that gf 


in an 


the republicans 


the Auſtrians inconſiderable. 
Theſe ſkirmiſhes were. only the 
preludes to that ſcene of devalta- 
tion which was ſhortly to open on 
the continent, and for which both 
parties were engaged in the moſt 
vigorous preparations. The pro- 
ject of the French, it is ſaid, was to 
penetrate with a ſtrong column 
through the country of Namur and 
the diſtrict of Liege; and to attack 
with a Kill ſtronger column the 
Auſtrian cantonments in the, vici- 
ity of Tournay, and to, blockade 
Conde, A Oath and Valen- 
ciennes, This plan was betrayed to 
theallics by an officer who dMetted, 
lathe mean time the preparations 
of the combined powers were not 
ds vigorous. In the month of 


February the duke of York and the 


celebrated Auſtrian adventurer co- 


lone! Mack proceeded from the 
continent to London, for the pur- 
poſe of holding a conference with 
the Britiſh miniſters relative to the 
Operations of the campaign. 7 
emperor, it is ſaid, on this occaſion 
propoſed to ſend a reinforcement 
31 00 men, and it was recom- 
mended that the Pruſſſan force 
ſhould be augmented to $0,000. | 
'S; was however an evident truth 
f there exiſted among the allies 
794. * 
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a fund of treachery ' and diftruft, 
which muſt weaken all their exer- 
tions, aud in the end conduct only 
to diſcomfiture and ruin. The 
ſtrange circumſtanceof having aban- 
doned the lines of Weiſſembourg, 
and the raiſing of the ſiege of Lan- 
dau, without riſking a battle, appear 
to have completely diſheartened the 
duke of Branſwick ; and in evident 
diſguſt he reſigned the command. 
General Wurmſer, in conſequence 
of theſe omifſions, was diſplaced by 


the court of Vienna; but {till ſuſ- 


picions were entertained concerning 


the cordial. co-operation of thiat 


court, The duké of Brunſwick's 
letter to the king, entreating his 


recall, is a ſingular. document, and 


evinces at once his judgment and 
his loyalty. It is cel January 
the 6th ; and the duke ſtates as the 
principal reaſon for deſiring. his re- 
call, the unhappy experience, that 
want of connexion, diſtruſt, 'ega- 
tiſm, and a ſpirit of cahal bad-dif- 
concertedthe meaſures adopted dur- 
ing the two laſt campaigns, and ſtill 
ditconcerted the —— ot the 


combined armes. Oppreſſedſ he coa- 


tin owl y the misfortune of being in- 
volvedby the error of 6thers, in tlie 
unfortunate fituation in which I find 
myſelf, E feel very ſenſibly that che 
world judges of military characters 
by their ſucceſſes, without examin- 
ing cauſes. Raiſing the ſiege or 
the blockade of Lardau, will make 
an epoch in the hiſtory of this un- 
fortunate war; agd I have the 
misfortune of being implicated in 
it. The reproach will fall 4:pvn me, 


and the innocent will be confounded . 


with the guilty,” - He proceeds to 
urge that the objects of, one cam- 
paign were loſt, and that there ap - 
peared no hope that a third would 
offer a more favourable iſſue. The 


fame reaſons, he afferts, till 4 | 
'vided the powers which had 
cd the ich ad 


erto 
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thertodivaded dem: When a great 
nation,“ adds his highnels, “ like 
ed by the. 
terror of puniſhments, and by enthu- 
ſiaſm, an unanimous fentiment and 
the lame principle ought to prevail th 
4 oy gunner Vo uy the field ; 
to act agaidſt the French in the tle 
<4 aankind 


that of France is co 


in the. meafurcs: oſ. che - aogleſced 


powers. But when, inſtead thereof, 
vach army acts ſeparately and alone 
of its o accord, without any.Gxed - 
plan, y irhuut unaninuty, and with- 
out principe, the conſequences are 


ſuch as we have ſcen at Dunkirk, 


heuge at the lorming of; Lyons, 
at the deſtruction of Toulon, aud 
at the raifin 
Landau. Heaven, preſerve your 


majeſty from great misfortunes !- 
but expry thing is to be feared, if 
confidence, harmony, uniformity of 
ſentiments, of. prideiples, and of ac- 
tion, di nut · take place af the op- 
poktt ſentiments which have been 
the forwree. of all misfortunes for 
two years pal. My belt wiſhes 


always / attend. your majeſty, and 
your, glory will be my happineſs.“ 

With this cepreſcutation of the 
duke of ,;Prunſwick the ſtate of 


the armies, entirely . correſponded. 


The French ut this period had no 
fewer. than: 780, 00 effective men 


in the ſield, and; this force was diſ- 


trihuted as follows 1 | 
5.020 61 "7.0; av. 


Thy army! off the noxth,; 40,000: 


The wiitet armes bf the 


Nhine awd Moſelle - 280,0 

The army of the Alps - 00,000 rmĩ 
tdttcgnds on the frontiers of Gemma)? 

| and the firnifhing-ofi = 25.40 le 

The. army of the ſonth > -:6@,000 \ 1 ö | | the ſai 

The army of the: weſt = Bojooo ſt = 

420 In tbis vote the 


+ manifold; and juſt ground wie) 


The,exmy, ef the cüllern 


Pyrences . 86,000 


* * 0 2 N. 
JG 15433 oa bai, blu... 
ne Total 780 
# * 
- 


441 TY 1.5001 240 | erent 
It is alſo toſbe notſcech that this 
immenſe warm of troops . was 


brought inte the feld without hav- 


— * 
I 


gal, Satdinia, or Naples, we find 


Army under the prince 


. Ditto under the duke fg. 
at railing the Llockade of. Mau- 
The Dutch army 
Auſtrian army on the Rhine 60, c 


of the blockade af Pruſſian ditto 64000 


ing recourſe to the men of the f . 
cond requiſitie. 8 

On the other hand, without teck 
oning the forces of Spain, Porty, cla 


following ſtatement oſ the com: 


on the Rhine, vin. | 
| ny Men, an 


of Cohourg A0 00 


York: «+ <=" 470,000 
ih 1 20, o00 


Troops bf the empire 20,000 
Emigrant corps under the ft 
prinos of 'Cunde- + 5+,.,-12,000 | 
—ͤ—u—ũ— 1 ⏑— —— 
he Tätal 336000 ir 
55 24H „Nil 2 det 
The exhauſted fate ofbthe re- | 
ſources of Auſtria un called at (to 
this period for ordinary mer 
re, eie 5 _—_— Ger- 
manic body ar: tRemſekes ts 
have de in ht ir- opinions 
with reſpect to the protidble-ſucceli 
of the wur; and indeed no party 
in Lurope ſeem to have ben ver 


ſanguine in their erpectatiuns but 
the miniſters o. Great Britin. Io 


the: month--of '{Fehruaty the Auk 
triat-envoy_at.the ditt of Ration . 
delivered a note! onitlie part oſ le 1 


emperor, to! demand the ſeiſe n 


the: Cerman!s fates; reſpecting the 
vnectffity uf ar ming all the indubt- 


ates. „Zutun an 19 , N 


ha e compelled the Germanic en- 


bpire, united under its lupe, BINeea 
chief. to declare a, gene? was — | 
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ie maintenunde of te riſtrĩcteſt Pruſſian Tout to- de, uonteſtrin N 
covenants and the maſt i ſaurecꝭ tao Which it „ad engaged lt Geli 


k. tes; for the preſerv tio ollie dee noi improbabie thats Cn, 
ty. cal order from atwild daſtructireg whids has buer, tegulutud at poli- 
nd ad moſt anarchiſt tyraumyi faifelh n ties upon n fyftlem completely ſeil. 
. ed freedom 3. fort the: defenbetof f iftijomight? He Htrorigly influenced. 
eld n acknowledged teligion-from gefuic! by the hehre fvitationꝭ of ſo expe- 


fleutial atheifnl z Abr the ſapport f richeeb df petiral ne the due of | 
of the conſtitution of? the empire Brunſe/ ich; dend 20 i etidenely en · 5 
int an arbitrary, horrible, and teted duto theiuteſt with ether 
wicerſal revolutionary power t:. view than that of fraring tlie ſpoils.” 
tlat the deliverance of the Nether- in vaſe ef apyartition vf Free 
% from iavaſion may be mum- ——— ee 2 hee t 
we 


00 bered among the many — | ger uttainab 

00 hicxed by the valour lofu the priſed thut it Mouid be the fir d 
X0 German troops} that. notwitiiftanies / \meditate'a ſecUſion from the grand 71 
cd hs the. glorious conqueſtii of the alliance. Phe tümer was however * 


bi campaign, thermiokent ideorers: not yet Arrived) for the king of 
the French conventions canpes: Pruſſia do throw off the muſt. He 


000 a; the people to riſe iq ame though it edelſary thereforeopenns! 
— ne giren. additional foree to their ly d οοννtradict ther Tufpicibss 
0 ures, ſo that their efforts were whichtha# deen q inſinuatedagainſt 
— weceleful-at laſt, after repeated, him: and in disc nume Ab deelaration | 
re bilr, and! moth violent dantackd was delivered t the ſtutes ef the 
In (1otwithitanding) the imsſt galant Germanic eirches aſſembled at i! 
rhltance on:thes part oftthe' Ger»! Frankfort The enof bf this des 
Jere ms), in tetak ing by theitſ ſupe- claration W, Phat His majeſty the 
t oy of ataberagpsa part ef the king of Pruſſik could! not / But heat 


eke lags Whick ib all phos with. the right ditplestdfe, ür 
wlty would not -Have cidged, d "deſigns were itupüted to ham bf fe-. 


1 


- dere of the diet of:the 23d would ive” fed in Alerige o 
ö doreoibervy g, for tlie effetuat ſuch rumours, a08 u RC 
ug of their contingents tente Mäamfelf withfi'the' bonyifion- 


arty lo cvut ingents lof the empire d * cularitingy biſhtoprics/ and chapters, 
ver cen propetl forwarded! Ray and of s ropriating! to/Himſelf | 
but kromethe motives: orfjed> in thip's certain cities og the empire in o 
J it, the emparor requeſts che bo- der to indttvinify: Himſelf. For the 
Auk eradon of his eto eſtates peſpett- ' Immenſe expences wi he' hid” 
505 72 plan for the general arming been put to for near two years, to 
he be German! frontiers in (other carry onclie wat Aguſuſt the French, 
f du, fot the peoplebrifing in q und to defend ugaſuſt them the Ge 
dhe ; and reſpecting the means uf mati etrpire and Mulbrions- a | 
habt- "vor to hy. employed. a lies Th Wis tf being con- 
ue @ members 28 have nbe fulnlled“ ſident that h Ad Ius were” gere: 


i obr Weld; xgercrably tu the mode that-Chey-would nk 50 mw 

5 the Aitted da the — 459 the purtfüf the well · apo del 
clue That 192 cmovembnn; o. dne of tReenpfre j but that jp ore 

| @ took phide tied his- oft At f (if tign and to 
2 1 — at- conf ound the walevolemt, who in“ 
, - Wn i the beluctuude of the vented Anil Iterzer purpoſely ) 
| X 2 1 
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uſual mode of warfare hat c 


and, p ethaps, with a deſign to ex- 


eite diſtruſt, baron Hochſtetter had 


orders formally to declare, that 
While his majeſty made war upon 


the French, he had never any views 
but the defence of the- Germanic 


empire, and the maintenance of the 
conſtitution That it never was his 
majeſty's deſign to make conqueſts 
for himſelf; and that if rongneſts 
-tvere made from Frunte, the empire 
evould have its' ſbare That he. ne- 


ver conceived the moſt remote idea 


ot indeinnifying himſelf at the ex- 
pence of the empire, whoſe conſti- 


tution had alw ays been {gercd to 


him, and for whoſe maintenance he 
had already made ſo many ſaeri- 
fices— Thu J Wis miniſter; baron 
Hochſtetter, was empowered findl- 


by to" declure, hat: this: majeſty 


Gould never devfdte: Rom thote in- 
3 zn future, and that he 

be ahrays rbatly to ſecure 
N guarantee to the Germanic 


COLE Wo een the 


io 


-raifing the people i in a — 


venture to 


will ever attempt ſo abſurd and 


ot 
we of t 
"gs 0 
derty 
ems. 
Kalkret 


q moſt 


pletely failed, it is not difficul: 1 
perceive that the Pruſſtan cabin 
deſpaired of the conteſt," Phe 
ſons urged by this monarch 


founded however in ſound policy 
and the laſt in particular i is ſo jelly) 

weighty and foroibbe;” that we . ducted 
rm that nd aon 
when he conſiders it-attentive 


ſtructive a meaſure, as that of . 


ting arms into the hands of th | 

common people. His —, 1 ag 
ferves, 1it, That by e en 
huſdandmen and ye nj Al ect 
the enemy, agriculture will E 20 


hands. ' 2dly, That it is differ 
to arm / luch a mg of Een 
-$dly; That it is impoſſible in te 

ſonable time te acomphſti ther 
the manual eterciſe! — Th 
it . — trdopt well difeipin 
to oppdfe'the-Frenctby and, 51th 


wund. 
Jas aj 


fe its territory": aud- conſtitth That & 75 an frritely» Hugro, 1 Frenc| 

| 2 and to: tlie ſtates in particular, time ſile iht wing rs the F Tull 
both ſpfritänl and temporal, their axe eagerly gr 2 ae bee 7 a Fr; 
kiglitg ane poſleſſions —in a words tend to' hein oprintiplen Fro 
heintiolable“ maintenance of the bring tage! of hen nes acer 
whole: Germauic body v provided 0 50% ideas won not ar 
lat tlie empire, and, above all, various, anul me lage differ vt | 
thofe Pe ich were moſt ty: ariſes \4, Jeftrtus' vn their art =p 
ofee tb danger; would, corope- guenter in the ronfuttion/ ad 
ops As much he Fonflzrution and eber det of chene per 
patriotifin required of them ations, ther were bib f f mt tie þ 
Sperious however as; theſe pro- private nat are int ,t Ingo the el 
be ons” might 4@ppear in the eyes ought o have bern mate! in ahi 
of thofe Who were defironsof being month ef. Fe a meg ang | 
Ae ſome die umſtances ſoon waz carried enter akte Warr 
oceprred,' — to thinking men tween the: King f Profen 0 
left Vule dou i 11951 auer tain commiffwers fem Wen endb wh 
of. this motarghs "he plan of republic. The profeſſedobjett © 01 | 5 
armidg Ahe Peoßle a 4 be" us the he tiation was aivexgbanze "a 
12851 oppoſe? by his tywbyrat the prifoncys; bur there ws tob an" ga 
theqking eyen thipatened wweaſon toy feſpect thi dhe evo? 7 

| ah reg Wi website (ence had ' xraich? evoke eme 
attempt he N. witch be aim, aud ſublequent enter d | 1 
has urge gilt Ui this, eaſure ave juſtiſied the. ſuſpiciun. er he 
miller of Frgeo tan F ” | 
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a conſiderable ſplendour, in 
veot the ſtate carnages; of tha late 
ag, decorated with the cap of 
bey and other, republican, em- 
kms, Their conference with. N. 


It 


bin 


moſt in the conhdence! of his ma- 
ly) was ſcoret, and not con- 
ucted in the uſual mode of "ng: 
ation for an exchange of priſo 

m. It was therefore an unpar- 
dalle act of weakneſs and inca- 
pucity in any men calling them- 
es ſtateſmen, whoſe intereſts 
ght be implicated in theſe. mea- 
| cs, not to be well informed re- 
ty ſiting their object. Would a 
Nalpole, a Pelham, a Chatham, or 

j diclburne, haye been uninformed 
{ the real object of thoſe negotia- 
tons, and have voted an immenſe 
wlidy to this prince, while it is evĩ- 
ent to common ſenſe,, that the 
undations of that treaty, which 
jus appeared! in 1995 between the 
trench republic and the king of 
Pruſſia, were laid at the canferences 
4 Frankfort in 1994992 

From this period thatefore.a, good 
ul iderſtanding, Was probabl * eſta · 

bilacd between France and Pruſſia; 

but there, Was. yet, angther, object to 


and that was auHeimburſsment of 
ences. Inithe month, os Jayupry 
ue Ning had attempieds Through. 
th thor of Ment z, to exact ai 
or he proviſtoning of his army s 
in he had £cndeavgured in vain do 
arm the fix;froptier circles into a 
WWpiance with his demands, The 
erman powerß were KH, 
beome the dupeg ff his Artig, 
ud he no- applied. ſuceeſofully to 
[ where hg expected lea oh- 
don 
fair and true, verpretend not to 
ce; but it is well known, tliat 
* P uſian majeſty. does: n dont 
"tac Britiſh miniſter as 21 


Kalkrevth (the officer ſuppoſed, to ; 


Kackicved, by this ib, Whole ſocial e 


Whether tht conalußon 


man- He juſtly oo there - 
fore that he had — reaten 


him with a ſecoſſion from the alli- 


ance, and Whatever he * * 


mand would be moſt readil 

lied with. Ficld;,marſ 

endorf ſueceeded the 4 45 — 
Brunswick f in the command of the 
Pruſſianſarmy. The firſt lep there- | 
fore of the king was, to acquaint 
the prince of Cobourg that he had 
ordered that officer, as well as ge- 
neral Kalkreuth to withdraw with 
their armies from the environs of 
Mentz, and to march to Colo 
This declaration was followed on 
the 13th of March by a proclama- 
tion, addreſſed tothe German em- 
pire, AE his Pruffian ma- 
jeſty's ſeceſſion from the grand 
confederagy. The, proclamation 
ſtated, that the preſent ,** wan was 
not a war with a aivilized, nation, 
and with diſciplined, axmics, hut a 
conteſt with(a dalirious and, neyer- | 
diminiſhing ſwarm of agar a 
highly ebene ro 9 
with every re ſource . = gh mac 
of men, ho did e 
for victory, but, 5 — Ab 
fire, ſword. nd the; poilgn ; 
peraicicus goctrinse, to. Nen the 
difice, af Germany N many 
His majęſty e e to ſtate th. 
angredible forts {he tp 
— *xhis ahnoſt. Loeb cs 


o f ebe ee 
ble; 11 fn 
bine Bath 1 


1 j 1. Jad 
altera amtes Fassen his ſa- 
credo 10 Texel "uw: b | 


Wong he cpptinugs, {a much Pruf- 
han blogd had beg e 
Jo: much 2 


am his 
dominigos : and 5 — e | 
part of his repreſentayian ab, de- 
elatrigg. that he is 2 longer 
to take an active pat from lis Qwn 


- means, Without: utterly; raging, his 
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-owndomwnions; und entirely exhauft-  expences:/home:;3-{and befides 1h; 
N * nts ſubjects. -fum' of 11. 128. a month per 1 

5 His majeſty proceeds to flate the fr bread and» foragey/amouniny 
:means'which he" Hud employed to to. the'chormays additional ſum u 
obtain from the cweles of the em- 100, gol. prey month br-r,200,006 
* — un oy” on — Font '-6xpenditure! the! States Gen 
ane propofal of arming theiipta- 1were!onty,t0/comtribule 400,000 
-fantb—* a- meafuve, het ſays, ob- - It! hasy4been rembriced by a 


- viouſly inefficient ugainſt an ene- reiner con- erſant in diplomat It 
my, who preſſes forward with irre - affairs, that everpranticle-int mar, 
ſiſſible fury, filled in lactier, and treaty / berrayedithe ſolly an inf l. 
with a numerous artillery !“ 4-< pacity of the Bultiſte mimittry; e 
meaſure \dangerour, | becauſe when the circumſtance alone of the un cc 
the peaſant is armed, and brought being cummandrd by a rum cit 
acugy from hir ordinary mode life, was ſuffieient to runder it tou 
the enemy may become his moſt inefficientzi provided this Pruſſ le n 
dangerous ſeducer. He concludes majeſty dh ſe that ũtiſhouid be (08 *: a: 
therefore witk deelaring his reſo- Hot faritlie remark avas julti be a 
ut ion to withdraw his troops from by expericutt will / be perccinei fred 
the fireteftion''of the empire, and 'the-ſequel, . Av lt turn 
to. oder tlhemiinftantly to return to By theſe various negotiation : 
his len dominien s opcüng of the: campaign was done, 
The kingj of Fruſſia's declurutien layed till a late period. On ken, 
+ was no ſobner made known to the th off March the! duke of le [ty 
Britich miniſtry than it began to aenved!ow!the:continendts take Ion 
Gperate in the preciſe manner his obinmand f tire Britiſh/arly; dived 
majeſty intended. How far Auſ- the 19th hd:{prooreded avith g en 
triu might be in the feeret, und how . rab Clairfaitto/Valgncionoes, wg bc | 
fut the sert of Vienna might agree atcotdcibofimaravashbld with lace 
to £0-operate-in- the / extortion,” it prince of Saxer:Cobowy, 4 tun, : 
ilb- not be eaſy ts determine. which! the weticrake- feturmel A per 
Certain it is, that ' colonel Mack [their reſpebtide heb Arten. d 
” «vas ſent expreſs to increaſe the ter- Wards che datterꝰend r Ware) r ar 
ror of the Britin miniſters; an@ it Frenthlmadevrhels agycarance Wy” (ett 
Was direftty through his means rhat Weſt Flanders anden the rel 
dhe negotiatiom was carried on for of thut monthsqhey attacked d 
- ſubſidy te Pruſſia . Auſlriaa ontipoſts * Ager 
On the det ef April a treaty b vaiöf and Bale; / in ther vice . 
„es fighe@atabe Hague; by ubiche bf Landrecy. The ꝓpſte ww tn) + 
Great Britain! and the States Ge- ried hut large body gfRU¹¹ν⏑]N N 
„ nerul agreed te Aake into pay cry eding up; the French käbae 
62,400 Pruſſians, n , hli . a ha 
- by a Prifſian uffieey ; for which the. tis aid in the London Hunte but. 
*7 4hoemoug ſu bf 505001) fter-!\» goo- men! he Amafirions, 27 — 
Med 


0 Now. 4 monthl Was ügreetd to be ing to the fame abthorityplof 
Paid, bendes the ſum of '$60;0001, About the ſam period, à pH 
tò de paid” immediately, to deftay French having ſuotretled in ſurf 
the ekarge of completing che ſaidd ing the Heſſtian pole m Ten" 
army; and 100, 0 to bear their — — ani V pres ge 
SHI e een n e eee ee 9964 I'M ede OF 56 vn 
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%.rexr of the Hanoverian pickets, reaſon in pee. 
nd cut them off. Upon 2 Our information o 
parauet however of a conſiderable 


Meain, the French, wha appear to vate and con ial communſca- 
have effeQed the entire object they tions, it is not always either 
had w view, haſtily retrratad, and nourable or right to publiſh; the 
coed the Lys, carrying with them ſources of it. Thoſe howeyer who 
z officers and 143 men priſoners. wiſh. to form juſt opinions o 

It is one of che great evils of litics of —— 


ks deſtructive than the moſt hoſ- ſtanee to the diſadvantage of tlie 


chected towards the great 8 22 eneral Claitfait are ungueſtioned ; 
ef either party, the. ravages of diſ- but hig royal  highaeſ#'s objections 
Wale were fatal in the extreme. Of might not beagauſt the Man, but 
e mortality in the French armies + againſt the ſource of his authority. 
i are not informed, hut thoſe of We affirm it, upog the beſt fuun- 
be allies we are well / aſſuted ſuf · dation, that the duke of Vork had 
kred extremely. The general re- received too many proofs of the 
tum of the fick and wounded! in . groſs duplicity, not da ſay trea- 
tir Auſtrian army in Brabant chery, af the cabinet of Vienna, not 
dove, at this time, Was 2350 to be cautious, of acting under its 
den. 1] ee 

lt vas not, however; by the com- - dence. Not ta enter more deeply 


lived powers were wenkenede They to ſay, that; in this council, the 
wirtunately reſembled top much  warmelt--- alzercatigns, aroſè, nor 


lace. They weredivided by fac- Charles ef Auſlria, and lard Elgin, 
tur, and undermined by treachery. terminate the canteſt. The duke 
A prreral counvil-of war was con- ef York, it: is ſaid, tleclared that 
td at Ath'about this period, and tlie Britiſh troops ſhould, not ac 
de arrangements of the <anipagn, till he had conſult his court. By 
o fetilcil by ther! court of Vienha. the cabiget; of St. a mess, in con- 
7 brought forward by! gentral +, cert, with chat gf; Viewhay a com- 


aymonts was, 'that! general Clair- it was determined, thats fdr che pre- 

was to command the adyanced-: ſeat the; emperor inoperſor ſhould 
em over the duke of Vork] To nominally, command; white his ad- 
Ws plan, it 15 aſſertedʒ his royal. v iſers and tutoĩãtατα Nell under - 


has been, webrlieve unjufli t- che Mach z iH be . 
ntcd to ſore trivial ſenfe af uti- N Ln the. beginning of April a o- 


Wit, to ſom. anifÞtiaus alas of lem piece — — per- 
e 


en is necefiury:46+ Bb complete); dityvon the gth at five in the aſter- 
dee to his mu highheſs, · hp ſe . Hon The plates in a body pre- 
Kut, as zn officer, we have ſeen ſented his imperaal majeſty with the 


. - . pplitic tranſ- 
actions is fegeflarily limited, and 
bay of troops approaching from agwe receive much af it from _ 


rar, that ination is commonly not they form any concluſton ia this in- 


tle operations. While nothing was dukeof Vork. Themilitary talcotsof 


4 dictates. with too implicit a confi- 
an chances of ur that the com- into delicate ſukject, let it ſuffice 


ie French republicans; in: obe in · eduld tbe utmoſt exertions of prince 


uddick, . A part: of theſe! ar- Promiſe waht at, length effected, and 


lybneſs objected 3 and his:appoſi-y flood, were generabClairfait and 


Fitdence: and san. 541 wouldodfarmed at Bruſſells the inaugura- 
r us ſincere ꝓlanſure wert Awe. tion of the emperor as, duke of Bra- 
Mice of thut? full cibformation- baut. The emperor arrived at chat 
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N Jo! RE t 
i, att of Loiitdin, the 
in en if 15 Which ps; he 
Tmi ile in a "wha Cnfider either 
the object Gf the panepyricy gr the 
eve ts ny which ,_ Aim 
ſycceeded. * # 
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a number of children, decorated 

White ſcarfs, drew the imperial 
Gio x8 t ſolemnly along. At the 
"clureh, of St. Gudula 7 Deum 
* chanted, aud congratulatory 
3 es Were, ne to his impe- 

che A Fe] ubſtantial re- 
A CT would h have had more effect 
in c e th ic 2 N of the 


n eee 25. — C.n—— . T. — 


lan, tak en. in the $ 1 


= w hows Püt „et. the 171 
under ſang eh can Filip zuiſh þ 


tzreen th epaſſg 


— — Roar Tt „ r FI? 838383 
by « — —— I 


10 70 and. whole. randcur 
As of bepelicence libe- 
nd patrigtiſm, ill” . 
Mgr. real e ct on. viſiting” 
-pcnple in a, plain;carriage, that he 
7 who em tes the pomp, of Oriental 
delpotj 11 0 15 es his folexpy « en- 
«try unger. fim phal arches which | 
"Be hay f gels | 
ien B 5 | 
ccd 49 W. 5 I 1555 
a BG DG; 
Dfarancg 


Apis 0 
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* 200 Meß mpoſc 2456 of A 


Te "rage 1e "th village. of 


lon, Which Was orced. ror? ſome? 
o fiſtance. The ſecond, under lieu. 
et -genc1al Alvintzy, forced the 


rr ˙ e -, 
— — * 8 — — 2 1 — — 2 


4 Cæſar wt a Galli!“ 13064 | 


forwirds the advanced 
took poſſeſſion of the he 
Grand and Petit Blocus,. The 


i en th an, | th his ! le 179 l 
not an, animal 10 5 be ext Oed ; 
15 4 


a W wonder and f üble, to turn their n 
F (chem; ang th at ſore ercign, 'who de- 


FO 0 e . through che vi 
22. 


Fa 5 10 Ga 10 Seventh , id 
Lai Boy 
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thr elan —— bf Re 
0 8 * 5 ,un er ; rin hee tBe 181 Prin 3 
| e 5 Darn ſtadt, d. Adeabbed Fart pe attacked 0 5 

2 ar 5647-86 Frenbh, 
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French entrenchttents at Marin. 
guer, Oiſy, and Nbuvion; and tbol 
Poſſeffion of the whole foteſtof Non 
vion. The hitd column, „ledonbythe 
e the princeofCobourgin 
5 n, After carrying the villa ſes of 
ibauville and Wufſign $1 dike 


— 
eights called 


fourth and fifth columus were er. 
truſted to the duke of York; 'ahdthe 
firſt of theſe was under his 1 im- 


mediat direction, and the latter wat 


commanded by fir William Erſkine, 
The Is of theſe columns were 
ns Ee ubts and village of Vaut, 

tron entrenchments of 


Fi 7 the" wool called 
YE hai, As the poſition 
' of the” be thr — evidently 


tbug, the Wiel — if pol- 
right, and for 
that purpoſe ordered the whole co- 
lum ta more forwards under the 
cover of tue high bund, leaving 
ON ſuffteient e to 0 
their attention. ''The' fire oft 
; republic 9 — was at firlt fevert ; but 
nditrg 8 n Heer teta 
ble à t e fußerior fotee of the 
Brit „they retreated ts foon'ns 
"the 1a gere ehe choſe er. 
[Af em ent.” A parti gfithem were di 
in her retrele xhrough the 
9065 d, 1 wn yon —k—— 
of Bou- 
Main to the tial ons lr Willam 
3 ne — galt ese ul with 
2911 
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only £6178 of BB Nee 70ſt the 
108 rde Oc the morning 


"who how- 
Hed. In con- 
equtence bftieſerfiiceeſſes the ſidge 


of Landrecy was immediately fo 
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ed, under the direction of the he- 
reditary prinee Of Orange. 

From this period, littſe of con- 
ſequence oceurred Hill; the 25ſt, ex- 
cept the reduction of an, entrenched 
eamp and a redoubt at the village 
of Eloques by thehereditary Pye 
of Orange. On the 21ſt, the 
French attacked? two detachments 
ok the prince of Cobourg” 8 advanced 
guard at Blocus and Nouyion. At 
the former, hy the aid of the duke 
of York with five battalions of Au- 
frians and ſir Robert Lawrie's bri- 
gade of Britiſh cavalry, they were 
repulſed z but at the latter the 
ſueceeded in forcing general Al- 
rintzy to retreat. At the ſame 
ume the duke, of Vork received in- 
formation. from generah Wurmb, 
who commanded. a detached. party 
at Denaing,, that he had been * 
yy ache by, the French 
on the 19: N. 

Whilcfuch DA ELL ICU 
the allies, the French had aſſembled 
in eonſiderable foxce at the camp of 
Cæſar, in the vicinity of ,Cambray. 
Va the 23d, of April the duke of 
York diſpatched general Otto with 
a detachment Favalry to regon- 
notre them in this po fition,; but 


inding them 400 ftropg, tl 1 | gepe- 
0 


ral was compelled i Wait 


ra re- 
nforcement till che folowi 


morn- 


ing, when he. 2 in 3 


ion 1 


them to retreat in 


is Canbray, with tha 156 of of 1,200 


wen and thrÞg;;p Peres 2 Lannpn. gans 3 A 
0 Fen-, ing de 


The loſs of the 


Iderable; Aon 
day the d ae cf 


ies 74 


ng. 
uke of J „Wat at- 


tucked on all de hy e. HD 
ean hh 4k ho ho Were Fe” 
* led after a) I wer Fn 
ict, with — loſs, heir general. 
SY Who vag 79 55 per, bs 


wal 350 officery an hes 
went y- two ex. "He" 
French are, nen to ak ft 
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very E ragne 835 but as ke return 
18 made i our. Gazettes o an "Bir 
the Brieith forces, we 1 that 


14 11441 
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bers. 6 6s 
This, action. may t be gene 
28 the ee Fg 6 f' the cam- 
aign on the part the _ 
6. attack it. dappcard ext 
along the whole, front ier fo Tete 
to che ſea. * 10 part of the allied 
army-comman by* t Kater 
mk Srbog at the 18 2 time 
three columus, but theſe, were 
rep pulſed. At one point of Aral 
the French were owe eminetjt- 
1 ſucceſsful ;, "and mg it is cry h 
bable that theſe acti wy 
juſt, been related, nn 
than feints to cover}! he 1. 12 
portant movement: At the poſt 
of Moucron,,z eneral Clairfait with 
ſome battalions of Auſttians had 
joined tlie Hanoverigns, and re: 
waiting only to be joined by 
battalions more of Auſtrian in — 
to commenge offenſive operations, 
The vigilznce | and aQivity vf 
ral Picheg ru Preventect be 4055 
of the Adürlün cmmander. 
the ꝛ9th of April. the Frencb ge- 
neral attacked the | joft, Wk ich — 
carried after; ann "oh inate © 
he to wp of ourtray was — 
at the. ſar tune by the” repubili- 
y thi is event Menin;'be- 
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che Auſtrians muſt have been con- firſt. acroſs the 


Tourna bz the! republican forges Bruges, and Olten. 


330 E BRITISH AND 
or the loſs of Menin che ated . in different columns:to the amo 


found ſome conſolation in vf zog men. The attack began 


| the ſurrender of Landrecy. The at day - break, when the French at. 


whole of the ſiege, after the open - tempted tu turn the right flank of 
ing of the trenches, laſted ſcarcely the combined army; but were gri. 


teu days; yet the bumbardmeut was © ven back by the Auſtrian regiment 
Jo ſexere that not more than three of Kaunitz, huch was potted in a 


houſes were left ſtanding. 'Ewo wodd to cover the army on that 
Hundred of the inhabitants and fide. The French then Girefted 


1200 of the garrifan ſuſt their lives. their efforts againſt the duke's cen. 
The remainder of the garriſon, which tre, upon which they advanced 
- ſurrendered priſoners of. war, con- under a heavy cannonade with great 
' ited of 4300 men. buy 
On the fide/ of Treves, the re- ſoon preſented itfelf of attucking 
publican amy of the Moſelle them in their right flank, whey 


reſolution, An occaſion however 


was-- ulſo ſucceſsful. Early in they were compelled to retreat, In 
March, the commistee of public this engagement the French are 
ſafety had commanded this army camputed to have loſt 3000 men, 
to: advande from Lo ncar an eſtimate probably over: rated. 
KAxlon, in order to cut off the com- For the reaſons already  affigned, 
municatioh of the counties of we are 10capable of giving any ac- 
Treves and Lusemburgh with chunt of the loſs on the part of the 
thoſe of Liege and Namur. This alli eas. | 
movement i was ſpiritedly exeeuted On the Sunday following, gene 
by general:Jokkdain': On theime- ral Clairfait, who in the courſe of 
morable:17th of Aprih when: the the preceding night had croſſed 
| attack was made by the the Henle, was again” attacked by 
rench along the whole line, the the licans, , The Auſtrian ge- 


Auſtrian general eaulien was com- neral is {aid to hate repulſed the 


pletely defeated by the French com- aſſailants, and driven them, back in- 


mander. The conflict, according to the town f Courtray ; but in 


to the acebunt of. general Jourdain, what manner this is to be vecon- 
Jajted for two days, and the loſs.of ciled with his precipitate retreat 

| 1. e, and /after- 
fiderable. Arlon fell into the hands whrds. bchind:the: river Mandel, ve 
of the republicaris, but heing unte · ſhall not preſume to decide. Ihe 


nable was foon after abandoned, -| preſent war, among many fingular 


The French obtained alſo ſome ad- phenomena; has more than once ex · 


\ wantages.oveyrgeutral Mdas,! near hibitrd' the victorions commander 


the: Moſelle:and dhe Sep; | | of the combined forces flying be- 
Phe beginningiof May was! di- | fore the beaten and fdifcomfited tc: 


 Hinguiſhed by ſume ſevere but in- publicans. General Chairfaitz'it i 
Ateiſive ad tions. On the 4th of allowed byi ah, muſtꝰ have. ſuſſered 
that month, the French attacked - c derably ; in hi$cen gagement ; 
a {mall party at Rouſſalaer under ane bring ſtill cloſely | purſued, 
\ colonch : Eanfinghen, but after à found himſelf under a incoeſſity 0! 
bloody conftid were repulſed with continuing his march to Thieldt, 
the loſs of 200 mtu. On the 16th , where at kngthihdbvwas enabled to 


theiduke of York was affailed near take a poftign:toeover Ghent, 
It 
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It was nearly about this period -aceowpliſh:-thie irendainder of the 
that the French army of the north pre nplanc*ofThe: cum n 
rolled the Sambre, and, acrord- the right under ganeral Maſche mas 
ing to their own report; ſeiadd the equally! unfurtonatt ; for, finding 
town of Binche. General Kaunitz ther republicans. at Monucron in 
was forced to /retreat, and take 4 much greater numbers: than he had 
pclition betten Rouveroy! and expected, the: general was obliged 
Binche, in order to cover Mons. to relinquiſh his object, and retreat 
With chat impetudſity whichb has to hisfarmerpoſition at Warcoing, 
dillinguiſhed der hole military Lirutenaut - genvral· Otto was more 
carcer, the republicans did not long ſuoceſsſul with his column 1 he 
permit him to continue unmoleſted drove the French from Water- 
in this ſituation. They attacked him loo, and puſhed forward to Tur- 
on the 14th of May; the conflict coing. The column commanded 
was long and bloody; but the by tie duke of Vork vas alſo ſuc- 
French were completely: repulſed, ceſsful in its firſt movements. Af- 
and obliged to reeroſs the Sambre ter a ſhort cannonade his royal bigh- 
with tne compute! loſs of ;, 00 | nels forced: the enemy to evacuate 
men and ſome pieces of caunon. Lannoy, and proceeded to Rou- 

From this unexpected ſucceſs, baix. This poſt alſo; after confi» 
the emperer was perſuaded that he derable reſiſtance, was ſorced : but 
kad perfectly ſecured that part of having received do intelligence of 


the country. He determined there- 


e two columns on hib right and 


fore to marck without delay to the left, he did not think it prudent to 


aſſiſtance of the duke. of. York, who 
Hill retained his poſition at Tour- 
ray. Here the: grand attack upon 
the French lifits, which was to clear 
tie whole of: Flanders: of the in- 
vaders, was concerted ; and the ar- 
my under :;Clairfait. was ordered to 
cooperate with the forces under 
his imperial majeſty and the duke 
af Vork. By ſome unaccountable 


advance further Having acquaipt- 
ed the empetor however hith his 
intentions, the neceſſity:of co · ope · 
rating! with- general Clairfait in- 


duced his imperial majeſty to order 


the Britiſh forces to proceed: to the 


attack of Mourveaux.: The French 


entrenchments here were carried 
lieutenant- general Abercramby, at- 


ter and obſtinate conteſtʒ and the 


treachery ow the part of the allies, - day of the tꝗth educluded with 
the Freueh in: Lifle) mere: maderace ſome ꝓreſpect of ſutteſs to the al- 
quainted uith the vrhole plan in ſuf- lies But ayſad reverſe -was ſhortly 
lcient time to take ſthe moſt! effec v to ſollo ] bynigr os e ee 
tral meaſures to diſeondartſiti On Eh bur the; morning of the 
tie night» of then the allied 18th, the French attacked the poſt 
any! moved forward: in i vi αο - of Pureol ig urhere colonel Deva 
bimns zu. bf which on thb left commanded; 5.and the duke dif- 
Vere to forctuthe, paſſages ofithe | patrhed two) battalions. of Auſtti- 
Marque, and, by a vigorous attack ahs.to: make la diverſion on that 
on the French poſts along the viver, - puit, 1 with) efprebs wrders' to fall 
to cover the optrations'ofit he three back upon the main army if hard 
TIrmaining columns; Theſe catumas preſſed; but by ſome miſtake theſe 
however foraed the paſſages ſo late, bat talions joined colonel Devay at 
and were og fatigued with » their Tureoĩng. From this circumſtance 
march, that they wete not able te an opening was left on the 3 
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the duke of Vorkꝰ's torps, of whith 
the French comtnander immediate- 
ly availed himfelf. At this period 
a column of 15,000 men appeared 
advaticing from Lifle; and another 
corps ae forced general Otto's 
r near Waterloo, attacked 
the Britiſh in the rear. The few 
troops thit remained with his royal 
highnefs ſoon gave way, nor was it 

ofible'to rally them. The duke 
Fünelf was 95. to fly, accom- 
anied by a few dragootis of the 
36th 'regitnent; ' and join general 
Otto, with Whom, from the diſaſ- 
trous ſtate of his own army, he was 
obliged'to remain. After this ſe- 
paration, the IT difficult taſk of 
EX e Britiſh forces de- 
volved = £7 generals Abercrombie 
and Fox; and they petfotmed this 
duty with great frmnefs and ad- 
dreſs. It Bas been aid; that the 
allies on this, occaſion did not act 
With that a gour and ſpirit which 
was eK pected; but 'the Auſtrian 
official details ſeem. to caſt a prin- 
Cipal ſhafe of the blame on the Ha- 
noverians,; who they aſſert “ were 


the firtt to retreat. They created 


che greateſt confuſion 3 for their ca- 


pay not only deſttoyed the for, 
ut threw the whole army iuto ſuch 
diforder, that they became a help. 
leſs prey to the purſuing enemy.“ 
Of che loſs of the allies we have no 


A 
1 
FRA. ALL 4+ 


ſaid to have decided the fate oſ the 
Netherlands. Conſternation and 
diſmay overſpread the whole face 
of the country. The allied forces 
collected as ſpredib/ as tho deſpe. 
rate ate of their affairs would: ad- 
mit, and reſumed their former po- 
ſitions near Marquain, Templeune 
and Leers; while the emperor in 
vain endeavoured to cheer the 
drooping ſpirits of his ſubſebts by 
proclamations. | Fortunately"! for 
the allies, the impetuoſity of the 
French ſoon afforded a more ſub 
ſtantial ſubje& of conſulstion, and 
convinced the trembling multitude 
that they were not invincible»! On 
the 22d they renewed the attack; 
and a force eſtimated at-406000 
was brought againſt the right wing 
of the combined army, with tht 
3 
the Scheldt and inveſting Tournay 
They at firſt- ſueeeeded in driring 
in the out · poſta ; but 4-irginforee- 
ment being ſent under the com- 
mand of general Feng the ſkill add 
intrepidity of that ofſieer enabled 
the allies to maintain their poſition, 
The conflict continued from five m 
the morning till nine at night; an in- 
ſtance almoſt unptecedented in the 
modern annals of warf Phe French, 
finding it 'impraftiedbld to l accom- 
plifh their object, withdrew! their 
forces during night, nell back 
upon Eiſſe. They arè reported to 
have ſuſtained the incredible Ib ſe df 
nearly 12 men; aß acedunt 
which however the duke 6f York 
doc not gire "is -authentidy Fi 
hundred priſoners fell into the 
hands of the allies, of whoſt loſs wt 
have; ag ufttal, no acebunt chateref 
That of the- Britiſh was ſome what 
more than too The French were 
commanded in this action by gebe. 
ral Pichegru, whoſe | arrangements 


were made with ſueh g. 


that though the attack was woluc- 


ceſsful, 
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teſsful- both, the. Wings ang the 
1car of his army being - . 
a wood, they souν „eit 
turned nor aſſailed byigaveh y-. 10 
About the ſame period in hach 
theſe deſperate confligis took place, 
another partial ſueceſa :e d in 
favour of the allies. General Beau: 
leu made an ineurſion ind the 
ducky of, Bouillon, defeateg.; 
conſiderable body gf repub 
ſtatioued in thay canton, took the 
town by ſtorm, which (on the plea 
of the inhabitants having fired upon 
the Auſtrians), was delivered up to 
be pillaged. About 4200, Etench 
are ſaid to have been killed upon 


this occaſion 34390» priſeners Were 


taken, and fax pieces -ok,,anngn, 
Another vidtgry-was, obtained 0p 
the 24th by gener Kaunitzꝗ over 
the French, Whorhad again ereſHed 
the Sambre, Rad tak ga ia, pofition 
with their left 599% Rouxergyy.and 
their right; ta Fontaine: E Nu, 
As general-Kauuiza had advanced 
upon the regxblicans by ſhrpriſe, 
they were ohliged to abandupr thei 
cannon, amounting to fifty pieccp, 
The French. are allo ſaiq to, have 
loit 2000 Men ic killed e 
ed, belrdes 390@PfM@ners. The. loſs 
of the Auſtrians was ingonſidera 
Mareſchal Mygllcadgrt un ches — 
day ſurptifed,,th&iFxench, in their 
eutre —. ate Ney lerſlautern, 
ety 6 delexts them! witty nude F 
loſs: harm art haacgptiut 
ru gleam; 
part of the, ombined p, M8 
gain of ſhout duration j fOr whale 
general Beayſicy was: ap uſſngg , 
lelf with. his incurhen, into Hguil 
lon, the duch of  Laxopbourg 


was, invaded e Jougep 5 


with a-forct of NO, 
ae immediate. 
| Geaegal- 1 5 
fn obligedat;pnge;tp abaudoy, 
Onquels DJ ice oF 
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diſtant from :the field of battle. 


The French did not fail to take ad- 
vantage off otheir vſctory; they 
puſhed or tomards Bruſſells with- 
out loſs vf time, and forced the: 


prince of C to retreat from 
alle, — Sa to its 
fate. Charleroi, it aſterwards ap- 


peared, had capitulated on the even- 


ing of the 25th) i 
In the mean time Vpres, which 
is confidered as the key of. weſt 


Flanders, was beſieged by $0,000 


French, fupported by a covering 


army af 24, 000. The great im- 
poriance of this place induced ge. 
neral Clairfait to hazard the whole 
corps · under his command for its 
relief. On the r gth of Jane he at- 
republitans. . He drove 
them from: their ſirſt paſition ʒ but 
preſemlyiexperieneed a melaricholy 
reverſr. In the courſe of ſive days, 
it is fard, this lintve pid ciſficer expe . 
rienced thtre /defeats/in attempti 


to taiſe cht ſiege, and was at length 
great cbnfuſion 


obliged to xetire in 
to Ghent, where he hau the morti 
ſicat ibi tu find the communication 


between that pc and Oudenarde 


entirely cut offi MV pres ſurrendeted, 


after a moſt gallant defence, to the 
| neral Moreau, on the 
17th of. June and the gaurriſon ere 


French. 


allowed wery honourable terms. 
The dafeat of al Chir fait 
vas attended / with the wort bonſe- 
2 to the alliea General 


HAND | 
The retreat of the Auſtrian ge· 


neral rendered alſo the duke of 


York's poſition at Pournay,ſ which, 
_ the de - re and defeat of 
the prince of Cobourg, hab alya 

— no Jon 
ger tenable; His royal highneſs 
therefore on the 24th of June 
marched to Renaix,' in eder to 
ſupport Oudenarde, which was al. 


ready inveſted, leaving only a ſmãH 
—— for the defence of Tour- 


nay. 1199 053 50 
emperor and colonel Muck in utter 
deſpair of fueceſs had deſt thearmy, 
The force of the allies, which in 


the beginning of the rampaigu had 


amounted to 1870 / men, vm 
now redueed to leſs than half the 
number. It wis in win the em- 
ralling on the inhabithants of the 


Netherlands to rife in a maſs, They | 


anſwered himywith fair but detafive 
profeſſions, : while their.» condu& 
evinced a ſtrong attachment to the 
cauſe of the French. In the mean 
time the ſincerit y df the cabinet of 
by ſome: af the allies ; andi in a let» 
ter dated the 25d of june from the 
camp at Tournuy, We find the fo 


| We lrave long 


* : this ; 
country. F the begi of | 
.c|the; "emperor was | 


the campai 


almoden found liimſelſ m longer, greatly. deſeĩent in the number of 


able with. his {mall joboecto, main. 
tain his pofition at the 
magiſttates / of that plate, therefore, 
on thei2qth opened their gates to 
the Ereneb, and. ſigrled a, formal 


 fubmiſiorr to the armies and ſove· 


reiguty of · the republic; and in the 
mean time the Hanoverian general 
Lell back to Landmark, and united 


ki to the {right flank of ge- 
— amy. 


7 troops, which y by. trtuty 


bound to keep in weſtern Flanders, 


and now the deficiency uronnts to 


more: than ſi 


of all our want af ſueceſs this cum- 


paign: Three 
removing all his miktaręg ſtores from 


Bruſſells into Germany zo uud the 


mancuvres of | the Auſtrians wi 
in theſe” few days have completely 


opened 


Previous to theſe events, the 


| roelamations, 


Vienna itſelf was; greatly doubted 


lowing remarkable paſſage t: 
Y ee the 


he was 0 


ty thouſand Ib 
has been thd rem and original cauſs 


go lie began 


[4 
— 


- _ 2 © — Ws 


opencck the! eyes of the moſt un- 


« On finding thet the duke of 
York prudently;refuſeÞ/to» garriſon 
Tournay for them, which would 
nolt likely have been attended with » 
the capture of the army ; on their 
kawmg this for Chartetbi, they re- 
moved all the bridges of communy-: 
cation over the Scheldt, which has 
|#t us no mode of, retreating over 
the rirer, but through Tournay, 
«hich in caſe-of attack may occa- 
{1 the loſs of the army. We are 
dow trying to make ſome bridges, 
which, conſideriug we have no pon- 
bons belonging to tlie army, is no 
taly matter. Added to this, the na vi- 
cation df; the Scheldt is completely 
blocked tt a.fewr: miles below ds, 
br ſeveral * barges bqing ſunk by 
te enemy ſame tim apogAthach the 
Auſtriahs 5 taken case 
hcl not be elbarttd away % that 
creat part af our militaryaqtubes, 
ich are lying in hurges here for 
rant of waggons, cannòt be Car- 
ed off ; bat muſt be xither leſt to 
le enen or ſent up to Cid and 
Valencicunes, and ον mitt eb turtht 
charge ofthe Nliſtrians 1547 5 
Ou the ſule 06 Spainothe frmies 
«the republig re æminem iy fuc- 


Jean de Luz, Which terminated. 


Pace, In the eaſtern: Pytenecb, 


farly in the gampaigu. In the 
month of Aptil, the Ipaniards were 
compelled to evacuate Boulon and 


eump of Ceret. The city of 


\rg:} ſoon alter ſurrendered to ge- 


i 
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tle armies.) wete- not in mot in ſu 


338 
neral Dugobert; but, as the Citadel. .- 


uſpecting to the real ſituation uf Was ill a conUntion for Qefenices | 
tlic Britiſh army here. oil 14110 /andthe 8 had hroſlet ( In 
e 


mages ommunicated wit 
the tou, the general retired to 
Puycerda tu wait tbr reinforæments, 
where he was killed by a cannonball. 


He vas ſucoveded at firſt hy geſſe- 


ral Do anti aſterwardꝭ Hy ge- 
neral 2 On tho'th of 
May, a conſiderable victory?! was 
gained by the republicans urαμεt OC 
ret: 200 pieces of cannon were 
taken, with the Spaniſti ramp, 


magazines and equi aud i2000' 
Ka: Ang Abogt the ſane period 


the main army of * ö 

was totally idefeated near Collioure, 

and the whole of the bag and 
— che. 


artillery fell into the 


Conquerors z/and fuc wi the ſeuſe 


which the couvkntion retainet'of 


the importance oF:this victoly, h 


it wus:derrued that u colania hauld 


be grefted ntar the ſpot ui aù in- 
ſcription “ Here ſeven thinfand . 
Spaniards taid down their arma be- 
fore the republicans. On thee 
of May St. Eimo was emovated bx 
the ren _ Port 5 ohh 

capitulated to general Dugommiet. 

5 10 carmakers r= the En guat um 
inflated ſtyle of Batrere, watey > 
was alſo in aftateufipermandnoe” - : 


* 


9. 


celsful. In the be nnoning of Fehru- Ear in April the poſt and eity f ils 
ua battle gb fought pear:St. Ones Piedont ſubmitted ta 


the republcanforoes.': A's this poſt "ap 


favour of the'republicapsz;"three was ntuated on tl Mediteevancend, - 
nents were diſperſed vr taken and very neut the iſbbthern;depart- -- 
p loners, atict the Iviſh degimentof mentas it 
va was eut to pieces. fim · 
lr vKLOrY was obtained on the tli the number! of eruixers which! T7 
of the ſame month neur the fame regularly 


Finotions - 


ved extreniehy: 
to the — of thoſe parti vx 


ent out! Te adtnck lit 
with effe K, che Fröhekr were obliged +: 


to march n of re De- 
noeſs territory; butrevidlis roiog: 1 


ſtep the reprefentatived Rebeſpiente- 7 
and gallicetti publifhe&aiprodam-: 2 


Ten, — the frictetb whurd 4 
to the neutrality- — 
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The circumſtance, it appears, did 
excite ſome apf ſions in the 
inhabitants of chat little republic, 
who had already fuffered by their 
adherence to a pacific ſyſtem; but 
the order and diſcipline obſerved by 
the French army appears to have 
diſſipated their alarm. This ſuc- 
ceſs was immediately follow ed b 
a conſiderable victory, in Which 
509 of the enemy, the, greater part 
Auſtrians, were illed. Ormea on 
the Tanaro, and the county of Na 
va, immediately ſubmitted; ſo that 
the whole communication 'betw cen 
Turin and the ſea, except through 
neutral countries, appcars to have 
been cut off. Imineuſe magazines, 
a ſuperb manufaQtory of cloth, and 
large quantities of proviſions, can- 
non, and ammunition, fell at the 
ſame time into the hands of the 
invaders. In the beginning of May, 
Dumerlion, the proviſional com- 
mander in chief of the army of 
Italy, "poſſelſs himſelf of the LW 
Saorgio, Belvedere; Rocabiliere, 
and St. Martin, The enemy were 
alſo obliged to abandon their fa- 
mous camps o Fouche and Naous. 
On this occafion the French took 
lixLy pieces of, cannon, and an im- 
menſe quantity of proviſions, with 
2000 priſonets. The loſs of the 
Piedmouteſe in killed is alſo ſaid to 


have been conſiderable. French 


loſt 60%in Killed, and had dout 280 
vounded. This was imme giately 
ſucceeded by another victoi 


Which Dumerlion drove tlie 90 


amounting to 8000, 


1 * 
. 1 


3 the wid of 1 Du- 
mas; commander in chief of he 


army of the obtained a 


; decifive victory at Mont 6: 
On this eelebrated mountain the 


doned their yelkappoint 


Sardinians had Joubl their forces 


and on this account t e French ve. 


neral, who ſee s to have ated with 
great ability, 155 rmed 9 ſyſtem of 
vigorous vel fon, exten d over 
all the line. On the ni uy of the 
toth the fort M 9 was it- 
tacked by Caire, Ama of the 
Rſv, an Ache! garriſon capitu. 
lated, Lan 20 od of canto; , 
and a, conſiderable uanitiry, of pro- 
viſions and, Rores, t the moment 
of taking fort Mirabouk, the ge. 
neral hiniſelf proceeded \ with 30co 
men to the rich valljes of Bordon. 
nack ; all the poſts. of the enen 
were forced, and the Tien ſuc. 
ated in eſtabliſhing t} engel ao 
The general ugxt proceeded 

J the 1 * ollibier, 
in order to A ch abriguue, 
ag et en ip exech e the a. 
tac upon. Mont Ga br Le. 
nebourg they a ene moun- 


tain; @ vol Nene & fire they 
carried all the 8 oubts #5 fixed 
bayonets. eft column, undet 
general gde 5 ma de ther 


way over rightful precipices, and 

turned the enemy. The jundiu 
5 the columns Was no ſooner el. 
fected, than th e abau- 


and no- 


merous Kok of artil *% eit equl 
Pages ap agg e French 
urſug with un red ad our three 
. beygnd A mig, | The 
CAFNAge WAY, 3, DELWeen eig 
and. ad wu fiföper yet 
Ft p 33 3 loſs of. tt 
s N . 4 


and yet, the . 
ed RS ike . 


fe ons 15 Ce ay 1250 of 
1 te, T ne ie 15 97 a of 
er Welt Toda ang ee f 
vin Brita 


jected by the 


ON ETG N H 80 R . 


Bütaln. The bin fleet and ; ar 
under” fir, John Jervis and fir 
Charles Grey, rendezyouled ear 
in the year in Carliſle bay at Ba 
hadoes, "whence they { ſailed on. the 
zd of February to "the 1 of 
Martinico, Before the 16th of 
March the whole ifland was in 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh, dexce Mt orte 
Bourbon and Ro yal; an 'theſe 
ſurrendered by the 2 54. At the 
former of theſe general Rocham- 
beau (the fon of that reſpeRable 
commander who in conjunction 
with general Waſhington made earl 
Cornwallis , pipe in ee 


re neh . 4 50 5 the 

ant defence the n, 
that fir Charles "Grey Sache in 
his diſpatch, that “ in the * 
there was ſcarcely an ioth of Kerbe 
untouched by 1 ſhot. and _— of 
the beſiegers. „The terms gran 

to general Rochambe 2 2 


; the whole honourable. French 
) troops engaged not tollerve a inſt a 
/ the allies during the 4 a com- 
” nodious veſſel! was to be allowed 


for the general and Nis ſuite, and 
other veſſels to the ſoldiers of the i 
line, to return, to France. On the 


fo 


phobias al 1 9 th 
| au-particu arty 'r t 
2 freedom of thoſ I 1 55 edges Re 
Ne had. previouſly „but 

10 Britiſh Wire! 4 6 1 

ert We 

0 It mi ht per 

. A eanh ent 1 

6!) tenpt to rechice 

oo Woo had once 5 the Bl 
11 . ; = | atic 
þ Alt perhaps been equally, 
5 a ee 
of ey, who e v} 1 = 1 

of te qr ther than the ag 
| Mage Or o Dei 


N one ar idle ſome: doubts po 
entertained; 


4) £2 
33) 
MY U HmUνονανð 17 : 

induced tc i te. With the 
royal, 111 15 mateing thie ober 
jon, e gat thei ſligbteſſ 
intention of cating, any reflection 
on exc who 


certainly 1 0 ag war can be con- 
oy ne lawful ĩn a religious view; of 
however, we entertain ſtron 
Zeche performed his duty to bis 
country moſt honourably and 
lantly ; and, conſidering, the ſm 
force with which he was entruſted, 
"performed wonders... The 
of fir Charles; Giey 
wr not extend {6 far as to gllow ; 
him to make compenſation |to: the 
owners; and he might naturelly con- 
clude, that to gran liberty to the 
ſaves without, a com A : 
would greatly: tend 60 alienate, the 
d minds of the planters from che Rr 


intere cat) mes 10 413 edt: 
About che e period 29 


uron in St, Dom 
baron in Sn Don reac, nd 
a conſiderable ee 
and ſtores 2 


of Jas ee 


ee 
he pariſhes 
7 8. 2 


1 theibutt 


poo Hex the 
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K = 1 to aut W _ 
mal, is cher a fign of weakneſs, 2 
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3 
niſter to attempt to eonquer by any 
other than fair and open - warfare ; 


ſuch as the cuſtoms of nations have 
authoriſed, and ſuch as real ſtateſ- 
men have uniformly practiſcd. It 
is a further impeachment of this 
mean and contemptible mode of 
carrying on hoſtilities to ſay that it 
never ſucceeds; and our readers 
muſt recolle&, that in the late war 
a, bribe offered to one of the mem- 
bers of , congreſs did more miſchief 
to the Britiſh cauſe in America, 
th n the utmoſt military miſconduct 
could have effected. Even an ene- 
my ſhould, be convinced that he 


has honeſt and honourable men to 


deal with. It is therefore with 
pain that we record any fact which 
tarniſhes the honour of Britons, 
and , occafions a, gallant nation, 
through the miſtakes of her mini- 
ſters, to be held up to the. eyes of 
Europe as an aſſemblage of uſurers 
or ſharpers, who muſt Uclcend to 
the ' moſt contemptible arts to a- 
chieve ſucceſs. As Engliſhmen our 
ſpirit revolts at the imputation z and 
by expreſſing ourſiclves warmly on 
the occakon we feel we are doing 
a great act of juſtic2 to our coun- 
try, which ought not to be charge- 
able with the miſconduct of its mi- 
niſters. In the month of February 
a correſpondence was entered into 
between colonel Whitlock and the 
French general Lavaux, who com- 
manded at Port au Paix in St. 
Domingo. That we may not be 
accuſed of miſrepreſentation, we 
cite the propoſal and the anſwer at 


length. In a letter dated the gth 


of February colonel. Whitlock ex- 


preſſes - himſelf in the following: 


terms: -I now, therefore, in the 
name of his Britannie majeſty, do 
hereby offer to you the fame pro. 
tęction, on condition that you ſhall 
firſt deliver the town and forts of 


7 


ds 
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Port de Paix and its dependency 


into the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh 
vernmeut ; which., being com 
with, the officers and ſeldien ſery- 


ing under your, commandgſhall en- 


joy the ſame favonts as have been 


granted to thoſe of the Mole, lea. 
ing it to the bounty of his majeſty 
to grant to your 1 the 2 he 
ſhall judge proper. I further add, 
that as a reward for the confidence 
which I demand of you in the name 
of the government which I ſen, 
the ſum of five thauſand crown; 
(ecus) Tournois ſhall be paid to 
2 in perſan, or depoſited in the 

nk of England, payable to your 
order, on your delivering the town 
of Port de Paix, withthe forts, ar 
tillery, ammunition, proviſions, &c. 
&c. without any damage or den. 
tation having been committed as 
them, into the hands of the officer 
whom, I will appoint tg, recent 
them, as alſo the ihips of war which 
may be in the ſame port. I ſhal 
be at Leogane next Wedneſday, 
where any. Eg of truce you ſiul 
plcaſe to ſend: me ſhall. be recenes 
and reſpected.“ a 

The anſwer of Lavaux refles 

reat honour, upon Ing,charafter; 
that part of it which is in reply i 
the above propoſal is as fallous:— 
« Permit me now to comphin to 
yourſelf of the .indignity you hart 
offered me in thinking me fo wer fe 
flagitious, ſo baſe, as not to 
an offer of five thouſagd crown 
"Cournois, In this you have wren 
vourſelf. Lam a genezal z.bithsito 
I have been worthy, ta command 
the army. Von have enden 
to dihenohr me in the cxcs dt ff 
comrades; this. is an, Offence 
tween you and me. far lich le 
owe me, {atisfaRion. 3. I demand i 


in the naue of houc re which 2 
exiſt among all natioꝝs: there ut 


x 
+ #4 > Jha + >» * 
— 
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wrevions to any general action, I 
12 ou a fingle Combat till either 
of us falls leaving'to you the choice 
of arms either bn foot or - horſe- 
hack ; then; if victorious, I ſhall 
have proved myſelf worthy to com- 
mand republicans : if I fall glo- 
riouſly, the republican army will 
have another leader ſtill more for- 
midable, and every individual ip the 
amy will imitate my example. 

« Your quality of enemy in the 
tame of your nation did not give 
you a right to offer me à perſonal 
ſult ; as a private perſon I aſk ſa- 
tilaction for an injury done me by 
a individullll. N 


„eee 28 


n «| muſt tell you that the Engliſh 
It papers you ſend me are not con- 
(Cs unable to the news we receive 
a from France; Our two nations 
Wo have often made war with each 
cer other, but always with equal wea- 
are pons : cezſe then to attack us by 
ich tenders of money, Let us be 
ha equally generous, let us contend in 
aſs honourable hoftility, and let us 
hall ſcorn the arts of ſedu&ion. 


„The enemy made priſoner of 
var with arms in his hands com- 
dands reſpect, as he merits eſteem. 
The univerſe has its eyes upon 
w; the univerſe will ſay; there 
Kill exiſt men who preferred death 
0 diſhonour ; we ſhall ſerve as ex- 


1 ples to all military men, and 
75 Jour country itſelf will teſtify its 


probation, We have always be- 


owns tre our eyes the proverb which 
aged lm, the treaſon pleaſes us well, 
2 but the traitdr is deteſted. + 
7 It is an act of . the cha- 
2 Ager of colone Whitlock, as a 


U 


lat the propoſal dges not a 


ned with himſelf. Be. 
7 3 the ule which he has made of 
refurty © majclty*s name, it is not proba- 


that he would make himſelf an- 


rerable for ſuch a ſum being lodged 


dir and a re. to add; 
d ear to 
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in the bank of England. It is evi- 
dent therefore that in this inſtance 
the colonel acted only agreeably to 
his orders, and probably with reluc- 
tance obeyed the diſpraceful in- 
ſtructions of miniſters. $63 

To the uncommon activity of ſir | 
Charles Grey and fir Jolin Jervis 


| their brilliant ſucceſs muſt be chiefly 


aſcribed. They ſearcely afforded 
time to their enemies to put them- 
ſelves upon their guard; and before 
the conqueſt of one iſland could, 
according to all common calcula» 
tion, well be accompliſhed, they 
== in full force at another. 
The reduction of Martinico was 
no ſooner effected, than without 
the loſs of a moment the troops; 
6rdnance, &c. were re-embarked ; 
and the fine iſland of St. Lucia 
was completely  ſubjeted to the 
dominion of Great Britain on the 
e of April. The ordnance and 
ores. winch were captured were 
conſiderable j but the reduction of 
the iſland was happily effected 


without much ſlaughter on either 


ſide. Major general Dundas on 
this occaſion, as well as at Marti- 
nico; greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf; 
After leaving colonel fir Charles 
Gordon to command at St. Lucia, 
the indefatigable . general re- em- 
barked with the troops on the very 
day the conqueſt of the iſland was 
achieved, and returned on the 
5th of April to Martinico. Here, 
on the 6th and 5th, he ſhifted the 
troops from the king's ſhips to the 
tranſports, took on board the ord- 
nance, ſtores, and ꝓroviſions, and 
ſailed on the morning of the 8th. 
Four ſhips, viz. the Quebec, cap- 
tain Rogers, the Blanche, captain 
Faulkner, the Ceres, captain In- 
eledon, and the Rofe, - captain 
Scott, were detached to attack the 
ſmall iſlands called the Saints, 
which they executed with great. 


Y 2 gallautry . 


Ly 


—- — — 
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as thoſe granted to general R 

chambeau t Martinico, 1-1 

From a return found among the 
French general Collotꝰs papers, it 
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N and ſpirit, and carried 


them all early in the morning with- 
out loſs, - The Boyne, the admi- 
ral's ſhip, on board df which was 

e commander in chief, and the 
Veteran, anchored off Point-a- 
Petre in Guadaloupe on the morn- 
ing of the roth, and ſome more of 
the fleet in he courſe of the aſter- 
noon. Without waiting, howeter, 
for the arrival of all the troops, the 
Britiſh general made a landing at 
Goſier-bay at oue v*clock on the 


morning of the 11th. The land- 


ing was covered by lord Garlies in 


the Winchelſea, who placed his thip 


ſo cloſe to the batterjes on ſhore, 
that the foldiers could not ftand 
to their guns, and the batteries 
were ſoon fleneed. In effecting 


this ſerviee, his lordſhip was ſlightly 


wounded; At five o*elock in the 
morning of the "22th, fir Charles 
Grey carried by ſtorm à ſtrong 
poſt; which was called fort Fleur 
d' Epëe: the troops being ordered 
not to fire, but to execute every 
thing with the bayonet. This ſuc- 
ceſs ſerved to put them in immedi- 
ate poſſeſſion of Grande Terre; 


hich was followed on the 20th by 


the ſurrender of Baſſeterre by a ca- 
pitulation, Which mctuded the 
whole iſland of Guadaloupe, with 


Marie Gaulante, Detirada, and all 


the dependencies of that govern- 
ment. The terms were the ſame 


appeared: that the nember of men 
Able to earry arms in Guadaloupe 
was 58%; und that the number of 


fire-· arms actually delivered out to 


them wöüs 4044. The French loſt 
232 men killed, wounded, and pri- 


foners at fort Fleur d' Epée: the 


loſs of the Engliſh at the ſame. 
place was about 80; and at Bnſle- 


HAN nn 


terre only 11. 4 Aſter theſe glort of 
ous ſucceſſes fir. Charles Grey 16 
turned to Martinico, leaving gene Wl E. 
ral Dundas to command at Guady | 
toupe. hr v6 ' 
Phe progreſs of the Britiſh am + 
in the Mediterranean was not fo 
rapid. as in the Weſt: Indies: yet, 
on the whole, ſinee the/evacuation 
of Toulon, they may be confider 


ed as ſucceſsful; After leaving ( 
Toulon, lord Hood eruized fo We 
ſome time off Hieres bay; IC hot 
early in the month of February pn. 
ceeded for Corſica, which was in of * 
fate of revolt againſt the author c:: 
of the convention. The towel if 
ind garriſon of Mortella ſure i. 
dered on the 10th of that month ii: 
the tower of Torneli wns abandot cert; 
ed by the republicans on the 17th ff : 
and in two days after they eu tem 
ated St. Fiorenzay and retreated ii ii 
Baſtia; wither they were fol 
as ſoon as poſſible by lord Hoc ind 
The number of perſons capable net 
bearing arms in Baſtia origin de 
amounted to no more than 300 tou 
men. The fortifications were 4d ; 
in the belt ſtate, and the gam et 
but indifferent ly provided; yet e. 
made a moſt gallant defence aqa o) 
the united efforts ef the, Br ent 
fleet aud army, joined by #001 Gun 
derable corpa uf -Corficans, wht Gaſt 
Paoli had collected and diſpateh bm 
thither ; and re ſiſled till the 19 bert 
cf May, when lord Hood,“ in e brit 
fi deration of ther vẽ,rf galant arp, 
fence made by the gurriſon of ren! 
tia, and from principles of b ent 
| nity,” offered: hodarable ten tv: 
[the cammandant Gentili; wil e 
the! furation of the gar" BW nl : 
would liate been. defperation id kreri 
ject. In loonfeyuience, of this ne vr 
tiation, the garriſon on the 2 dal 
- marched ort with the. hon f tn). 
war, and Baſtia was taken po ern 
ſion ef by the Engliſh: The WA le n. 
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of the French has not been aſcer- 
ined on this ocoaſion ; that of the 
Engliſh was not confder able. 
ja conſequence of this ſacceſy, 
the whole 1fland rg to the 
Eritiſh arme, e the town of 
(:}vi ; and the a ingements Which 
have been alteady noticed, were 
rade with reſpect to the annesing 
o Corſica to the Britiſh crown. 
Of the importanee of this iſland 
w either party, wwe profeſs ourſelves 
it qualified to form à correct eſti- 
rate, That tht eld government 
France conſidered it of ſome 
cnſequence, is evident -from the 
forts which were made for its re- 
luction in 1768. The loſs of the 
land on the preſent oecaſion is 
certainly to be attributed in part, 
f not chiefly, to the exec rable ſyſ- 
tem of terror introduced under the 
urpation of Robeſpierre. 
a Paoli s well knoum in England; 
nd though not remarka for 
alents, he has been ever conſi- 


fered as a I It 


fould be a concluRon moſt uncan- 


id and illiberaly/ both to him and 


i the Britiſh/miniſtry; to ſay; that 
when he re the penſion he 
#joyed — the Britiſh govern- 

dent, and returned to his native 
@untry under the ſanction of the 
contituent aſſembly, he adted not 
from a regard tu the principles of 
2% but in concert witty the 


Irtiſh miniſtry, and for ths baſe. 


Mpoſe o ak ing his country- 
nen to rigs inf the govern- 


tent they bog accepted. The 
dort rational eondl uh on is; that he! 
ted under the influence of a natu- 
al apprehenſion, excited by the 
krerities of the revolutidflary go- 


dunment, and gory his per- 
nal ſafety in 


Eighnd, 01 all 
"ment, that of terror is riot only 


lie moſt unjuſt and deteſtable, but 
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Gene- 


iating with 
ems of go- 


bt 


the moſt unſafe. and unpefmaneft; 
5 an whoſe obedience is only ſe- 
his fears; will undoubtedly 
3 the fiſt o ortunity / of 
withdrawing his alle jance, if os 
gianee it can be called: and ſy 
we have little doubt was the cafe 
with Paoli and the Conſicans, 
With reſpect to the conſtitutiont 
which they have adopted, the 
people of that country have cer- 
tainly no reaſon. to object to it, uf 
the people af Great Britain are 
equally ſatisfied. | If the former 
can enjoy all the advantages of 
freedom, while the latter deſray 
all the expences of goverument, 
there cannot, on one + at 52 
much room for complaint, In t 
conftitution we eodld be have wiſhed 


that; the glorious and ineftimahle 


privitege of vrial d jury had, heen' 
able in civil as well as ny 
nal caſes,” 1 wet] * STR * 

The town of Calvi reſiſted: « 
der the gallant. Caſghianca till oa 
loth of nk, when, it furgtn- 
dered on terms of gapitu 
The | garriſon marebed ont, thy 
the honours? of wary] and were 
tranſported at the expence of Great 
Britain to Toulon. 

Thar the military force of "Bit 
tain is inadequate to the mainte· 
natice of a coniteſt on the continent 
of Europe with ſp us, enter- 
priſing, and warlike u nation as 
France, muſt be gvidem to ev 
man converſant with” modern hif- 


tory g and expetiense ſhould have 


taught our ſtateſmen, that but lit- 
tle reliance is to be placed... on that 


merceuary aids which, is procured 


ſolely. by the influence of money 
Rn treacherous courts. of Ger- 
many. It is, however, a truth 
equally, obvious, and / ought to be 
conſolatory to Engliſhmen, that no 
circumſtance has ever yet occurred 
to leſſen our confidence in the ma- 

14 . ritime 
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riFme ſuperiority of Britain : an 


indeed, according to all human 


robability, in the moſt proſperous 
een of e . 
of years muſt elapſe before that na- 
tion can poſſibly ſupport a ſerious 
conteſt with, us at ſea. The Bri- 


tiſd miniſtry and the French con- 


yention have therefore been equall 
guilty of error: the former in di- 


verting the wealth and reſources of 


the ſtate from their natural channel 
to the ruinous purpoſe of a land 
war; and the latter in attemptin 
to ſhake hy a feeble, ſhattered, and 
ill. appointed navy, the well-eſta- 
bliſhed empire of Britain on the 
ſea. 

The conduct of the war on the 
part of Great Britain ſhould have 


undoubtedly been to leave the con- 


teſt on the continent to thoſe p 


ers wha were more intereſted in it, | 


when it is proba ls their ,exertiong 


' would have been More ſincere and 


more vigorous. A ſtrong line of 
poſts might have been drawn to 
defend the Dutch frontier, with a 
much ſmaller force than Great Bri- 
tain employed: and in the mean 
time the foreign, dominions of 
France might have been attacked 
with a moral certainty of ſucceſs by 
ſea ; her ports blocked up, and 
her. trade annihilated. On the 
other hand, while France conti- 
nued to ſend aut only fetached 
eruizers and ſmp II. ſquadrons, the 
trade of Engla d was dread ly 
harafſed. In the month of May; 75 
99 ſhips were taken! by the, F rench 3 
and only one, a 0 of Sf guns, 
was made prize ol f by the Engliſh : 
ten of the above were outward: 
bound, and four homeward-bound 
Weſt India ſhips ; and one the 
Liſbon packet, with a large ſum 
of money on board. 

In the. month of May, the 
French were induced to depart 


from this ſyſtem of 15 boſlill 
ties, gli was certainly the on 

mode in which they, could diſt 

an enemy ſo powerful at ſea a 
Great Britain; ; and, anxious for 
the fate of a large conyoy, which 
was hourly expected from America, 


conveying home the principal pro- 
duce of their Welt Ladis iſlands, 


the Breſt fleet to the amount of 26 


fail of the line ventured to ſea, un- 
der the command of rear-admiral 
Villaret, with the repreſentative of 
the people r Bon St. Andre 
on board the - admiral's ſhip, La 
Montagne. 

As the Britiſh admiral lord 
Howe was not uninformed of the 
expected conygy, he had proceeded 
to ſea) early, in the, ſame month, 
with ,26 ſhips of the line, in the 
hope of interce ting it. On the 
19th, as his lordſhip was cruizing 
off Breſt he receiv d information, 
that the French fleet had a fen 
days before put to ſea; and he re- 
celved on the ſame evening Jen 


from rear-admiral, Montague, who 
was cruizing, i in thoſe ſeas, which 


made it proper, Af poſſible, to form 
a junction with 1 rear- admin, 
which would have, given 1 
à ver at ſpperiority ; but, on 
the x, BS ag M9 ee certain 
intelligence that the” n were 
but a few leagues to e welt ward 
and ene Brieifh admira yas 1 
to alter his courſę accd! 

Early 1 in the "moynllig of F the 
28th, the French fleet was dls 
ered by. the advanceg frigates fa c 

5 the wk; bow. of the 


| nie in loo ſe oy 
7 una 4255 0 the 
Britiſh. in view. 


ing to oy ltd i they came 
ing to. they w ert hep hours be- 
fore they could completely * 
regular order of battle; af — 


cire 


e 


FOREIGN 


circumſtance afforded time for the 
detached part of the Britiſh fleet 
commanded by rear-admiral Paſley 
to be plaged advantageouſly for 
efeRing an ĩmpreſſion on their rear; 
and in the mean time the whole of 
the Engliſh fleet, was making a 
nearer, approac )). 

In the report of Jean Bon St. 
Andre, he obſerves, that while the 
two flects continued manœuvring, 
one of the ſhips, Le Revolution- 
taire, from mot ives not underſtood 
by the reſt of the fleet, ſlackened 
its ſails on, the approach of the 
Engliſh; and admiral Paſley, 
taking advantage of, this circum- 
ance, led on his diviſion, and at- 
tacked this veſſel. In the conflict, 
the Britiſh rear-admiral had his 
topmaſt diſabled. Aſſiſtance was 
therefore immediately oxdered ; and 
lord Hugh Seymour in the Levia- 
than kt ba up alſo to attack the 
Rerolutionnaire, and was ſupported 
by captain Parker of the er 
ous, The captain of the Revolu- 
lonnaire was killed, and the veſſel 
greatly damaged. The Engliſh 
accounts add, that ſhe ſtruck to 
tie Audacious. Night, however, 
pit an end to the conflict; and in 
the morning 8 French ſhip (L'Au- 


 &cieux) fell in with the Revoluti- 


oumaue, and towed” it into Roche- 

The two fleets, continued within 
ight of each other, during, the 
whole night ; and on the morning 
> the 2gth, lord Howe gave the 
bgnal for the fleet to tack, with an 
tention of making ſome further 
impreſſion on the , rear of the 
French, On this mati@uvre, "the 
French alſo wore, from van to rear, 
ad continued edging down. in a 
ne to engage the an of the ri- 
ih. Lord Howe then made the 


Leal for paſſing through the ene- 
s line; aud à very ſevere action 
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commenced. The Soles _ the 
leading ſhip of the Britiſh van, 


however, not keeping to the N 


the movement of pa ng the French 
line appeared likely to fail of the 
ropoſed eſfect: the Queen Char- 
ode therefore (the admiral's ſhip) 
was immediately tacked, and (fol- 
lowed by the Bellerophon and Ize- 
viathan) paſſed through the action 
between the fifth and ſixth ſhips of 
the French line. The admiral then 
put about again, in preparation for 
renewing the attack; park reſt 

of the Britt fleet being at this 
time paſſing to leeward, and with- 
out the ſternmoſt ſhips of the 
French line, the latter wore again 
to the eaſtward in ſucceſſion to ſuc 
cour their diſabled ſhips in the 
rear. Having beaded in that 
operation, the French wore round 
again, and ſtood away in order of 


battle on the larboard tack, fol- 


lowed by the Britiſh fleet in the 
ſame order. The Yeets then re- 
mained ſeparated a few miles, in 
view at times on the intermiſſion of 
a thick fog, which laſted for the 
greater part' of the te following | 
gays TOO TSS np Ca 

Having, in the courſe of the 
above manœuvres, obtained the 
weather-gage of the French, on 
the 1 of June an oppottunity pre- 

ſented itſelf: f, bringin them to 


ee 
mander determined to improve, and 
the ſhi) 85 br tog ether for that 
piltpole betwben” ren and Sight 
ee en eee The 
French flect ebnſfted of 26 ſhips 
of the has f "of ed, how: 
ever,” had been exhauſted by a long 
cruize with rear-admiral Neuilly ; 
and the Eugliſh force was only 25, 
the Audacious having parted come 
pany after the engagement with 
the Revolutionnaire. A cloſe and 
* engagement enſued, and 
14 both 
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h fleets exhibited rodigies of 
wi | 7105 the e of 
{ill and iſcipline, however, were 
B ＋. we the Engliſh ſeamen 3 

en the” 758 of 0 Frengh 
0 10 general ſo old and crazy, 
had ſuffered very — 

40 y yh manceuvrin WT. 

us to the action, Several of the 

ips on both ſides were difmaſted, 
ahd the de was dreadful. One 
French ſhip, of the line, Le Ven- 
geur of 74 guns, was ſunk durin 
the action. The magnanimity a0 
patriotic enthuſiaſm of the crew of 
this veſſel muſt command our ad- 
miration, however we may regret 
the havoc of the human ſpecies, 
which is ever . on a har ate 00 
war. After t the lower deck 
were under water, and deſtruction 
inevitable, they. bntinned, to fire 
the upper tier; and at the moment 
the ſhi went to the bottom, the 
air reſounded with. the ery of 
Vive la republique, Vive la 
liberts, et la France! ** 

In toſs than an hour after the 
cloſe action commenced, the 
French admiral, who had been en- 
e by, dhe ucen Charlotte, 
crowded off, and Was followed by t 
moſt of the {i in his van in con- 
dition to cry 1, Jeavjn ten or 
twelve of * ripple or d traded 


5 ſnips! —— Such, 1 was 


the di FT th jorft Mt 
the Brie 1 cas Ws 
theſe afterwprds ex = Grit 1188 ; 


or Ae 5 


the 0 ok dai e 
be detained. Si Femaine e 

King of the Brittth adigiral,” t 
lad 2 broug "\afe' 1019 fi 4 


rout is; karge of $6. ta 


La Saus Fart f 80, L. 


rica "74s, L Achille 74, 13 55 ' 


* Plowden's Shot Hiſtory, P. A6. 


theſe 1 Le Vengeun, which wa 
1 made the w 


5 at fi ye, m 


0 ral . t 


tueux 74, and Northumberland . "Th 


Joſs,of the 
Tong — bo Key ſhips of 
bo ench., muſt! have 
a . conſiderate /Purader ef 
e cxpfyin of La Mos. 
—— wWas killed, and neatly. 300 
men were k V worked bn 00 
board the ſame. ſhi Is, che Ships 
that were taken, 690 men welt 
killed, and 580 ages and 420 
are computed to N periſed 
in Le Vengeur ! The return of 
killed on — 4 the Engliſh fect 
was The and of wounded 38). 
he French er : conſoled i in 
* degree for this humiliating 
defeat by the en af de ob. 
s ject for which they riſked the en 
Cements; | Their American c0t- 
"Fs amou ting 425 fail, yalued 
ns Herbog,, and on 
veyin A CO 


ing quantity of 
rovi us and naval arrived 
afe in port a few. days aſter the 
5 emeut. The, Britiſh, mink 
Zi this occaſion been 
8 with eg in pro 
eurin information, 3 ſupi 
in acting even whed. by, acoden 
Ide haye. acquired. intelligence.” 
ray is 20 ANF: a 


5 whe hp 18 valuable 
caped. dm Mentagier 
1495 IL g 7 — L informs 


CITY 
10 Jet * ph Th 99 
WT very curigus aud re 


nien 
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view of the Rtate'of Franee at this 
period, "was taken by a bold — 
utly intelligent oblerver, w 
it is ſaid, was employed bp 9 
Britiſh miniſtry for that parpoſe 3, 
and who, rh various pretences, 
though" an emi t, was enabled 
to relide/in' Prunct Sig a conſider- 
able time *. of I latte fuſtitbex — 
information a Xa ; 
but the correQueſs of W ep 
latement has been confirmed ſub- 
ſequent events ; we ſhall therefore 
preſent our readers with a thort ab- 
tract of it, as a proper introduc- 
tion ta the extraordi iy Te te nes 
which they will | Py 
to contemplate.” 3 
4 The power, in a ow; the 
iht of ſovereigiity” (M. Mont- 
rallard obſerves, ſpeakint of the 
preſent period, May t 7 Fare con- 
centrated in the comilitr ebf! ub- 
lefafety. The thirty committees,” 
anongft whom are” Utvided'the' K. 
A of the convention, Have 10 
ſhare in the govern nt 3 they” are 
ntirely ignorant of the 4 16 
which are exdulively taken b by th 
committee of Te fafety ; ; dür 
the greateſt 3990 Grery where 
rigns in the execution ; Tay 
made, roads conſtribfed, at 
ws dug, alf at che int. 
The moſt abi Hourgey are, 
liſhed ; public ſchobls iultit ited: 


x ©  F #_ & mn non otend 
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a the 8 of the 5 
hrittany. One "tt et 

produces thitt deere. upon 12 5 
ect the moſt ky "la 
millions to tteti e dne 


nets every Wille 
maintain dem, J Sin 


vention is NAOH with Nt d 
Lope. Seven wrath 0 8 
dong to the republic; and this 
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2 


ud the French lange pe 
w the foot of Gee 175 * 


„Aue Count de NMontgaillard. * 
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have IP 1 coneei den tip de 
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* nation oe whale 
nee, to e 
like. public 1 Bj Gr 5 | 


Lierey,a je to . the property 
of the clergy and able pure 
chaſed, wt ey pretend, at 1 


much inferior ta their actu 
Aboux twenty millions Reckns bn in 


gold and ſilver ay re depaſited. in the 


coffers of the 19 00 nyentio 
The wal 10 Te k uns 
mare Us, 2 bull 225 * * the > 
ſupprel lg in contains 
abogy tory ree, mi lions, 1 ds 
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of theſe new ſoldiers, when they be brought to the block without 
are no lo uſeful at home, we occaſioning any grand convulfion, 
may fear that France, in the end The ſpirit of the revolution would 
of the campaign, will adopt the ſurvive ſuch events. He intimatet 
alarming meaſure of a war gene- however, that it vas generally be. 
rally offenſive. “ Jliered in France, * that, if the 
With a ſpirit approaching to conditions ou which Toulon! ſur. 
that of prophecy, the count de rendered, had been faithfully oþ 
Montgaillard foretells the fall of /erved, a great majority of the nz 
— Tt and his accomplices; tion would by degrees have joined 
but he adds, even Robeſpierre may the combined powers. “ 


r 
2 — wade * 


3 
* 


— * — 


CHAP T. AA ral 

Proceedings of the Convention. — F. ations in France. Deputies received 
From St. Domingo. —Emancipation of the Negroes, — Maximum eftabliſs 
ed. RefleBions on that Subjeft,— Powers of the Commilices, enlarged.= 

"* Anſwer to the Brag Minifter.— Party of Hebert Arrched and er- 
' uted. — Fabre d' Eglantine and othert e e, others 
| 4 and condemned. Death and Chara fer of Danton, —AExrcuin 
/ General Dillon, Chaumette, Gobet, &. c.—Nobles and Forrgne ors 
dlered to quit Paris, e Aſbes depoſuted in the Pantheon. 
' Feiition of Gamain.— Trial and Death of Madame Ehizabeth.—Deads 


Ty Feſtivals. — Allempts to aſſaſſinate Collot Herboit and Robeſpierre.— 
Decree again the En EL e 5 Cruel to Pri 
»Oiſe 


ſonert.— Spirited Cendutt of Bourdon de L Oiſe in a Debate on the R. 
wolutionary Tribunal. — Decline of Robeſpierre's” Power b n 
Mendicity and forged Affgnats.—Decree reſpeting Milia oo 
tions. Violent Debates in the Convention. —Robeſpierre publicly a 
| en an and executed with his Adherents.— Gharadter 7 Re. 
bieſpierre.— Parallel between him and Cromwell. — C onſequences 0 the 
all of Robeſpierre.— New Organization of the Commithees.— Amba adors 
introduced to 3 Convention. — 4 afions in the Convention.—Alt mp1 {0 
 afaſſinate Tallien. — Jacobin Club difſolved.—Laws 1 bing Tu. 

' K 75 Matte Fra? | Rehart ag Far of 
France. —Deputies rpfiored to their Scat. Trial of C arriet F tale 


mation addreſſed lo ibe Royaliſts, —Tel:graph,— Ballon. 


6 £6 


ONTRARY as a ſtate of war of the convention was, the great 

undoubtedly is to every good theatre on which bad men contends 
and ſound principle, and hott: as ed for power ; and the pyrami 
it muſt be to all the beſt affections column © "tyranny, Which was at 
of the human heart, it was in the firft formed on a broad baſis by the 
armies of France that all the ac- oyerthrow of the nionarchic can 
tive virtue and patriotiſm of the ſtitution in 1792, gradually a cen. 
French nation at this calami- ed towards its ek, and at l 

54 * ee eee een 
tons period refided. © Their le- terminated in Potts ll 
giſlative body was only the ſcene The pro 2 of faction, from its 


of faction and depravity. The hall firſt ſugęeſ ul attempt W 


to its een in the deſpotiſm 
of an individual, will form a cu- 
rus and intereſting topie for the 
— hiſtorian. The republican 
party in 1792 bad no ſooner ac. 
compliſied the overthrow of the 


of the Gironde, and that of the 
Mountain. 


ſooner enjoyed an horrid. and ſan- 


diriſon was obſerved, and the con- 
lt lay between the jacobins and 


cannot move. in the ſame orbit, 
Robeſpierre and Panton contend- 
ed for- the ſovereigaty.- The for- 
mer was triumphant, and fell i in 
{is turn; and may his graye prove 
the grave of factian, of anarchy, 
ud tyranny in Fragce 1 

The three laſt of theſe conteſts 


le preſent chapter; hut it il be 
woper previouſly ta notice ſome 


tion, 
leere was paſſed, that © every,ge- 
teal condemned to death ſhould 
n future be e at the head 


ck the army which he Ras attempt- 
cd to betray.“ The puniſhment of 
forcing was at the ſame time abo - 


8 5 


— of maük, 

On the 3d of Frm 
keputies from the itand o 
yo were received f 

ration, as eee of 
pace ; one of the deputies was n 


4379, and the other two of that 


15 f . k. 


Ns 
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conſtitution, than they became 
themſelves divided rg two op · 
polite and inveterate parties, that 


The latter had no 


guinary triumph over their unfor- 
tunate opponents, than a ſecond 


aordeliers. The jacobins had no 
ſooner ſent their antagoniſts to the 
ſcaffold, than they were once more 


ended; and, like t two ſtars which 


means of carry 


vill form the Nice ſubject of 


cher proceedings af the conven- 
On the 1ſt of January a 


ceſſaries of 


. x 
ond 


into the og 


deſcription , of perſons: wh are 


called men of colour, Qn the oo 


ceeding day, che deputies: 
account e ſithe | troubles- in 


ifland ; qudebey hadas been LS 


cluded, than La Croix toſe 'ta: 
move the abolition of flaytry 
within the dominions of France; 
The natiomal uonvention roſe ſpon- 
taneouſly to decree the propoſitian 
of La Croix aud the men of colour 
were all decreed to be French giti- 
Zens. 
took placey! and a female negro 
who attended the ſitting fainted 
with joy at the paſſing of the de- 
cree. Qn the motion of Danton 
on the 5th, the canyention reſolved. 
to refer to the committee of pub- 
lic ſafety the Dare of emancipa · 
tion, in 5144 th lat the y might 
vide the moſt effe tual and Laken feſt 
ing it into | effeR, 
leſt “the = udden trauſition 
from Navery to liberty might prove 
fatal to thoſe far whoſe advantage 
the vote had been decreed.” ? 

In the courſe of ſome of the pre- 
ceding ſittings, a committee of ſub» 


ſiſtence had been a ointed, and 
an the 1 ES 


0 they 
brought up to the ba bar f th Rae | 


vention a table of the naa imumy. 
ar higheſt x ices at which the ne- 
7 =, Would, be: — 
throughout the by he 
alles cee proviſions, 


clothing, grocery, « firing, and 
military, dere Pareerp1 roſe ie 
; pronounce a ne ric on t e! 


baurs oo this 3 ige, and endea- 
youred to 
te- which bi je Ta. 


'oul FH e dy ntages 
t by m 5 uni- 
form table a had 5 e e ſented... 
He obſerved, that i it would at once 
defeat the efforts, of the ill-difpoſed, 
and the avaricious. 4 Let the rich, 
ſaid he, feſign the ſuperfluities of 
their ſumptuous tables. where luxury 
and vanity alone are fed ! Let OC, 
* 


The maſt affecting ſcene | 
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ceuſe t6 conſume in one day the 
food of many months! Let us all 
impoſe on ourſelves ſome civic pri- 
s! Let us ſuppreſs all deli. 
eaties calculated for voluptuaries 
and not for republicans! ? 
To the concluſions of the orator 
we are more difpoſed to accede than 


to the premiſes. In a time of na- po 


tional ſcarcity, t is indeed highly 
oper that luxury ſhould be te- 
ramed; but eſtabliſning a maxi- 
mum of prices can never ſurely con- 
tribute to this end, as the more 
cheaply proviſions are to be obtain - 
ed, the more likely the voluptuous 
are to indulge to exeefs. A maxi- 
mum can only operate againſt mo- 
nopoliſts, and to prevent extor- 
tion; yet eren in this reſpect we 
much doubt of its effe&s. Po de- 
troy a monopoly, bounties ad- 
vanced hy the ſtate on the im- 
portation of commodities are infi- 
nitely more effectual; and in- 
decd a law which reduces their 
price will only encourage the 
poſſeſſors to keep the doors of 
their granaries cloſed, and that 
which might have been rendered 
vſeful to the community is perhaps 
by this falſe economy deſtined to 
be the prey of vermin. | 
That fumptuary laws might on 
ſuch occaſions be paſſed wih ad- 
vantage, is obvious. The number 
of hoifes and other animals kept 
for pleafure might be reduced, or 
the proprietors might be obliged 
to feet their cattle with graſs, and 
not with corn. Every article of 
mere vanity, ſuch as hair. powder, 


i ian wa be prohibited; and bread 
only of a coarſer ſtandard: than 


uſuab ought to be expoſed to ſale. 


The flaughter of young anfmals 
might be prohibited; fiſheries might 


be encoutaged; and all public 


© Feaſts and entertainments ought to 


be emirely aboliſhed. If we miſs 


take not, the maximum was thy 
moſt pernicious meaſure that could 
at this period be adopted in France; 
it was unworthy of. the: talents: of 
the party who eſpouſed it; and we 
can only couſider it as one of the 
many- ſacrifices which they made 
againſt their better judgment tothe 
d neo 1 „5 

On the zöth of Februatyano- 
ther icious decree was 

which inveſted; the committee of 
public ſafety with powers . to ſa 
patriots at liberty in other words, 
to diſpenſe pardons: and as they 
were previouſly inveſted with the 
power of arreſt, there is little doubt 
but a moſt formidable trafficiwould 
have been carried on, had the re. 
volutionary regimen: ebntinued to 
ſubſiſt. Another decree was paſſe 
at the fame time equally tyranni- 
cal, via. „that the eſſects of ſuch 
perſons as ſhall be deemed enemies 
to the revolution ſhall be conbl- 
cated to the uſe of the — 
lic; and the gory impriſoned 
till peace be reſtored; and then ba- 
niſhed for ever.“ 

At this period an anſwer way 
publiſhed by authority to the de. 
claration of the Britiſt miniſter r- 
lative to his motives for continuing 
the war. As it is our duty to m- 
ſert all the information that we cin 
obtain conoeriing ſo important 4 
ſubject, and as the paper in que 
tion may alſo ſerve to illuſtrate in 
ſome meaſure the views — - 
jets of the y predominan 
d m ce Fg P we ſhall 
treſpaſs a little on the patienee of 
the reader, and jnſert ſhort ab: 
ſtract of this curious reply-x-· 
The anſwer begins by reciting 
what is ' Rated in dhe declaration 


as the object of the-waf=<namely: 


« the prelerration of that ſtate of 
civil fotiewyy happily eftabliſhed 
in the ſeveral mations-of une 
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The greater part of the govern. liſh government!” — After corrupt- | 
Pla 


ments of Europe being in their na- ing the commandaàuts of the 5 CE 
ture deſpotio, this part of the de · to deliver up the town, the ejfects 
claration is treated as the direct of corruption are quoted, WI. 
zwowal of a purpoſe to uſe the re · conſummate effrontery, as ſo man 
ſources of Great Britain for the proofs of the confidence of the ct- 
end of perpetuating . the bleſſings tizens! | Yb TN OR 
of deſpotiſm.”—& If, this be the After having eſtabliſhed the mo- 
object, the anſwer'| proceeds. to tives which induce him to contunue 
ſay—it is eaſy ; to conceive what the war, the Engliſh, miniſter, ſays 
part is to be acted in a country the anſwer, proceeds to, fas th 
where deſpotiſm has been  over- conditions “ un which h will ca1 
town. It follows as a neceſſary ſent to make a peace. He ſtates 
conſequerice, that famine, fire, and his ardent deſire to ſee himſelf in a 
ſword are to be employed to res condition to treat for the re. eſta · 
plunge that country into jts an- bliſhment of general tranquillity. 
cient ſtate of ſlavery. But how ate theſe proteſtations re- 
„The Engliſh miniſter, always alized, or his © juſt and moderate 
faithful to bis principles, rejoices propoſitions” ſtated? If he wiſhed 
in his manifeſto, on the approaching for peace as much as he pretends 
proſpe& of ſucceſs, in this laudable to do, theſe propoſitions would at 
enterpriſe. He ſees every event leaft be clearly laid down. He 
trough the teleſcope of his wiſhes. would not avail himſelf of any cir- 
He is ſo ardent as to take the vi- eumlocution—of any ſubterfu 
fon for a reality; and, like Mac. But what does the Britiſh miniſter 
teth graſping the ideal dagger, ſay on this ſubject 2—He ſtates, in 
reaſong on the ſiction as if it were the firſt inſtance, : that he does not 
an exiſting ohject. “ ouonteſt, in any ſhape, the right of 
It is itated in the declaration, France to reform her laws; that he 
that a deſire for the;reſtoration of does not wiſh to influence by any 
monarchy prevailed “ almoſt uni- external force the form, of, the go- 
rerfally??- in France. But where, vernment to be eſtabliſhed in an 
the anſwer proceeds to inquire, was independent nation. He adds, that 
the manife{tation uf their deſire to ſuch an object was never within the 
be found? Was it in Lia Vendér? limits of his deſire! 


* 


if it was, the ſmall cruſade of han- lf there had been one word of 


Gitti in that quarter, though ſuſ- truth in theſe aſſertions, the obſta- 


tamed by . Engliſh gold and fur- cles to a peace might have been ea- 
niſbed with Engliſh arma, had been ſily zemo ved. He had nothing to 
put to the rout,, and their leaders do, but to xecalf his fleets and ar- 
pumſhed as traitors to their coyn-! mies to cangede. to. the French 
try. Was it in Lyons or in Tou- their indubitable right to form a 
loa? The comparatively ſwall par- government. for themiclyes, and a 


ty which had been excited in, thoſe, ,, negotiation for chę r&-eſtabliſhment 


towns by the per fidious ſtratagems ..: of peace would, naturally have fol- 
of the Engliſn mimiſter, had been lowed... % U i 2 

ſeated aud puniſhed. in the fame. e But chat ſhallbe ag if all that 
manner, Thelatter town wäs ſaid he has advanced on this ſubject is 
to have been induced to revolt found to be nothing, more than 
* by their 'confdence.an the: Eng - falſehood Wü 
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his profeflionz are contradicted by 


| kimielf almoſt in the inſtant that 


they are uttered? © © | 

In the very next paſſage of the 
declaration the Britiſh miniſter 
promiſes © a ſuſpenſion of hoſti- 
lities ; and friendſhip, ſaſety, and 
protection, as far as the courſe of 
events will permit, to all French- 
men who, by declaring for à mo- 


narchical government, ſhall ſhake 


off the yuke of anarchy.“ He 
invites the French people to co- 
operate for that purpoſe—to ferve 
under the colours of an hereditary 
monarehy—and ti unite, under the 
empire of law, morality, and reli- 
gion. This is the man who rejects 
the inffuence of all exterior force. 
This is the man who deſires not 
to interfere in the internal form of 
the French government. The mi- 


miſter of England defires peace ſo 
ardently, thut he dictates the very 


terms on which he knows 1t will not 
be accepted ! * 85 

% Whilſt be complams againſt 
anarchy, he himſelf excites ſedi- 
tion. He invites the minority of 
the Frenceli nation to revolt againſt 
the majority ; to oppoſe themſelves 
to the general will ; and to take up 
arms for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing 
an abſolute monarchy, He ftates, at 
the ſame time, the number of 
* well-Ciſpoſed”* perſons in France, 
and to theſe he addreſſes parti- 
cularly his declaration. This de- 
ſeription of per ſons, he omits to 
ſtate, confiſts of honeſt bankrupta, 
of priefts without faith or law, of 
ſtarving nobles and inſolent proſ- 
titutes, of piekpbckets out of em- 
ploy, and of kuights of induſtry of 
the order of St. Louis —of men 
who live like worn but from cor- 
ruption, and exiſt like nr m 
only on the dungh!}.” h 

After ſome reflections on the 
ute queen of France, and a com- 


pariſon between her andthe prince 
Sophia of Hanover, which we for: 
bear to recite, the anfwerer' paſſes 
to a review of the preſent ſituatiot 
of France. eg 

This *countty, he obſerves, is 
now in a revolutionary ftate. It 
turns on its political axis, and tends 
its gravitation to the centre of 
berry. The laws are the neceſſary 
reſult of the exigency of the mo- 
ment; they are either mild or ni. 
rous; corrective or encouraging, 
26 the public welfare and 2 
portance of the object propoſed 
may require. England has had its 
revolution; and it is not ſult to 
compare a nation which has effect. 
ed its revolution, to ànother now 
in the criſis of that effort. The 
former is in à ſtate of repoſe, the 
latter in a progreſſive motion. The 
anſwerer, after admitting this dif- 
ference, proceeds to draw a ſtrong 
— the preſent ſtate of Eng- 
land. He ſtates, that our boaſted 
laws are like thoſe of Drato, writ- 
ten in blood; that they are ſo con · 
fuſed and eontradictory, that not 
one man in a million ean, underſtand 
them; and yet that to find fault is 
puniſhed by the pillory, by fine, or 

by Inpatient” KLE 
In the declaration of the Britiſt 
minifter, tranſmitted to the com. 
manders of the Engliſh fleets and, 
armies, and which Was expetted to 
work miracles ; ſound, it is added, 
took the place of ſenſe, and words 
of argument. In one part, all was 
menace and haughtineſs; in ano- 
ther, all was ſoftneſs and reconci 
liation; in one place, the afs bray- 
ed, and, in the other, the hon 
roarefl. In the ezordium, the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter demanded, for himſelf 

and higalligs, a juſt indemnitf. 
In the middle of the piece he prefers 
no ſuch demand. In the conclu- 
lion, he makes a number of regu! 
| $0u$, 
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{tions, which he muſt, be confident 
will not be granted! (© 

He aſks, amongſt other particu- 
lars, that a legitimate and ſtable. 
rorernment may be eftabliſhed in 
France. But this was already ac- 
compliſhed. It was only the con- 
ſent of the people which could give 


7 epitimacy to a government. The 

| French republic 1s founded on the 
7 WY feneral will, and is therefore a le- 
; gitimate form of government. 

: Ihe time is not far diſtant, the 
4 aſwerſtates in ahaughty tone, when 
4 neceſſity will compel the Britiſh mi- 
We nilter to aſk for peace. What will 
5 ten be the language of France? 
. She will in her turn demand that 
1 z ſtable and legitimate government 
, ſhall be eſtabliſhed in Great Bri- 
* tain, in which the people ſhall hold 
* the part which belongs to them. 
2 The cabinet, the miniſters, and the 
parlament, France will regard in 
5 the ſame point of view as they now 
A conſider the republic—as a com- 
b biaation of uſurped powers. The 
4 people of France will only treat 
1 wth the people of Great Britain.“ 
0 Before we proceed to narrate 
1 tie particulars of the different 
7 ſchiſms that ſucceſſively took place 

n the mountain party in the courſe 
1 the year, it will be neceſſary to 
5 carry our attention back to ſome 
4 * circumſtanees. Among 
* ie different clubs into which the 
j Ppular leaders were divided at the 
11 rt æras of the revolution, two 


of the moſt diſtinguiſhed were the 
kcobins and the cordeliers, both 


u the chapels formerly appropri- 


if hae frequently, had occaſion to 
* heat, but the cordeliers were molt 
is Wipicuous at their fall. Previ- 
42 vs to the revolution of the loth 


„ datt, 1792, the jacobios, 


the leaders of this club were Ro- 


ſhip. The connexion with theſe 


med from holding their meetings 
* ted to the uſe of thoſe reli IOUS . 
. ders. Of the former of theſe we .. a 
liſhing religious warſhip, and Pa 
* . its 
leaders, rendered it expedient tothe 


of them by the ſpeedieſt means; and 
4 HEE indeed 
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who were decided republicans,.-weze 
under the direction of Pethzong 
Condorcet, Briſſot, Roland, and 
the reſt of the Gironde party. 
The cordeliers were commonly 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt chiefly. of the 
Orleans faction; and their object 
was ſaid at firſt to be, to place 
the unfortunate and ambitious 
Philip of Orleans upon the throne ; 
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beſpierre, Danton, and Marat. 
None of the true and original jaco- 
bins were members of the cordelies 
ſociety ;, but almoſt all the corde- 
liers were jacobins. We have al- 
ready ſeen, that after the acceſs 
fon of the Briſſotines to office 
(whether other engagements pre- 
vented their conſtant attendance at, 
the jacobins, or whether having ac- 
compliſhed their object they might 
negle& the means, we cannot de- 
termine) the party of Robeſpierre 
and Dauton obtained by degrees a 
total aſcendancy in the club of ja» 
cobins, and they in their turn ap- 
E to have neglected the corde- 
iers. At the head of this latter 
ſociety remained Hebert, Vincent, 
Ronſin, and others; and in con- 
nexion with Fabre d' Eglantine, 
Camille Deſmoulins, &e. this 
was the party which produced the 
new calendar, and carried by theis 
clamour and intrigues the horrid 
decree in the preceding year for 
the abolition of the chriſtian wor- 
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deputies was however, it appeared, 
afterwards diſjulved, and converted 
into hatred and oppoſition on the 
part of Hebert. The odium which 

this party had brought upon itſelf 
by the execrable meaſure of abo-̃ 
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bably the ſecret ambition o 
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indeed the ſacrifice of Hebert and 


his connexion was evidently only a 
eliminary to ſtill bolder meaſures. 
ebert, who was at the head of 

' the municipality of Paris, and 

whoſe arreſt by the commiſſion 
of twelve, previous to the 31ſt 
of May 1793, had been the ſignal 
of revolt to the adherents of the 
mountain party, had hitherto been 
the devoted inſtrument of Robe- 
ſpierre: but obſerving the facility 
with which revolutions wert effe&- 
ed in Paris, or fearing perha 

that the perfidy of the mak — 
he had aſſiſted in his elevation 


ſcaffold, he determined to endea- 
vour to effe& a few change. Not 
only the religious principles of the 
cordehers at this time were in the 
extreme of depravity, but their 
civil tnets were fearcely leſs ex- 
ceptionable. To conciliate the po- 
pulace, they adopted the wildeſt 
theories, preached equality in the 
utmoſt extent, amd recommended 
publicly an agrarian law. With 
theſe tenets their dreſs and appear- 


ance correſponded, Phey emu- 


lated the ſqualid externals of thoſe 
who were honqgred with the ap- 
pellation of /ans: culettes. Long 
trowſers, working jackets, Black 
wigs, red caps, and pantaloons 
formed the faſhionable wardrobe of 
theſe enragts. | "18 

| Hebert was the author of a jour- 
nal, which was entitled Pere du 
Cheſne. Ia this journal he com- 
menced his attack upon the conven- 
tion and the jacobins, by inveigbing 
* Fabre d' Eglantine, Camille 

© 


moylins and other deputics, as 
2 Is the beginning of 
r 


March, the table of the rights of 
man. in the hall of the cordeliers 


was covered with a- black crape ; 
and Hebert from the tribune of the 


ſociety aſſerted, © that tyranny ex- 
PRs ; 


BRITISH AND 
iſted in the republic.” The ſe&ig 
t 


might bring him in his turn to the 


1 re 
mat tf 
the E 


borne 
66 


of Marat by the inſtigation of this 

declared itſelf in a ſtate of 
inſurrection, but the example vn 
not followed by the other ſe&iong 
of Paris. In concluſion, Heben, 
Ronſin, Vincent and others, who 
were eſteemed as the chiefs of the 
conſpiracy, were arreſted on the 
25th of March, and erdered before 
the revolutionary tribunal. It wa 
in vain/that Hebert in his journd 
affirmed, that he was not preſent 
when the club of cordeliers paſſed 


ment 
the r. 
aud m 
the pi 
bert, 
cent, 
obtain 
rerolu 
their; 


the reſolution to throw a black 2 
veil over the table of the rights of * l 
man; it was in vain he affirnd A 
that he meant not to glance zt ay 
Robeſpierre in his denunciation duke. 
againſt Camille Deſmoulins, Phi. 0 
lipeaux, & c. He was brought be- on 
fore the fatal tribunal on the 21 I 
of March, with Momoro; Ronfin; wt 
Vincent; Ducroquet, a hair. dreſſe, roaſt 
commiſſioner apaiiifſt monopoliſts it ire: 
the ſection of Marat; Koch, 1" © 
Dutch banker; Laumur, cbloncl 1 
in the 6th” regiment of infantry (NN. * 
Bourjeois, a joiner; azuel, a ſhoe- 1 
maker; 'Labonrean, a' ſtudent ot ud 
phyſie . Anguard, a” 3 Le dd Cit 
clerc, chief of the ſecond diviſion mo 
of the war depfrtmetit'y Proly, r. tad 
merly a merchant, and afterwards 8 
the editor of a daily print ; Di 
fienx, a wine merehant; Angchat 400 
fis Clootr, formerly a'depity of we - 
convention; Pereyra, a ſnuff n 
tobaceo tnanufacturer ; Marie Aue 
Laitin, the wife of Queaivea g - * 
Armand, a ſtudent of ſurgery} To 
'Defcombles, formerly a grocer ! 1 
ſnopman; and Bobu b, à na 
of ved} . 1 e T% 
The followſng afe the moſt rf. -* 
terial of a lift of charge, veg. 
were ſet forth at great length in weg 15 
act of aceuſution Ur 
That tlie conſpiraty tended o 9, 


reſtore deſpotiſm, and to 2 


FOREIGN 


0 repreſentatives of the people; 
that the * who was to govern 
the French nat ian was firſt to have 
borne the title of the great judge! 
« That the Engliſh, govern- 
ment and the allied powers were 
the real chiefs of that .conſpiracyy 
aud made uſe of men inveſted with 
the public confidence, namely He- 


| dert, Ronfin, Momoro, and Vin- the conſpirators 'at one' and the. | 
cent, whoſe only ambition was to ſame time; that the public func- 14 
cbain places and wealth by the tionaries, in different communes, 1 
f ſerdlut ion, that they might indulge gave orders, in conſequence of this 1 
1 their vices and exceſſes. plot, that no proviſions ſhould be b | 

N „That the principal conſpira - brought to Paris, in order to bring 14 
„, Konſin, Hebert, Vincent and on the criſis which was to reſtore 113 
i Fwe uſed to meet at night at deſpotiſm and tyranny. e 2g" ; 85 
„h. at the houſe of the Dutch That it was the deſign of Ron 17 

| 


ted their plans, and revelled in 


ms + Oz 
— = 


ebauchery till late in the morning. 
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niate and vilify the national N 


ſent ation . r LOLKI TAO Gl 
„That they calumniated* a; 
like manner the members of e 
committees of public and gener 4 
_ ſafety,” and demanded the renewal 
of the national repreſentation. , _ 
“That the ſyſtem of reducing 
Paris by famine was purſued by 2 


kuker, Koch, where they con- ſin to employ the revolutionary ar- 


= in the execution of this dread- 
ful plot: that Ronſin wiſhed that 


4 That each of the conſpirators * the revolutionary'army conſiſte& pf 
Ae part preſcribed for him; that 100,000inftead of 6000/men;which 


ola with Mazuel went to the manifeſted his defire of being a 
5 ilerent houſes of arreſt, to take Cromwell, were it only for twenty- 
A Þ the names of all thoſe.pri- four hours. | - | 


ners whom they thought the fit- - 

15 th to execute their plots. made every day a greater progreſs. 
e. That Hebert and Vincent © That the conſpirators inffamed 
ed at one time denounce, the the people, by making them believe 
I citizens, at another the cou- that this famine was oceaſſoned by 
dan ous defenders of the people, to their repreſentatives, whom ther 
tor. ad the public opinion, and to intended to maſſacr e 
Ahe in one common, ruin the „ That Vincent dechred that 
Deal repreſentation and all the he would dreſs out mannikins like 
ts, as the authors of the repreſentatives of the people, and 
then of proviſiong, while it was place them in the Thuillertes,. to 
N wich that they, alone, in con- call the people around him, and to 


xt of the revolutionary army in 


4 That this fiQitious/ fatrine 


tell them, Beheld the fine repre- 


ſentatives you have; they preach 
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moſt ſhameful, inactivity. plainneſs, and tlie is che wuy they 
* That NUI inthe bed Heſs That this fyſtem of ARR " 
a their accompliges, Momoro, ing the national fepreſemation, 
Wroquet, Laboureau, — formed by Vinoent and his acrom- = 
Bourgeois, prpoſed. to cover plices,” correſponded N 
e nghts of man with a faneral the plans of the leagted de pots. 
pe, That other eoffpfrators, name- 
That the above parties went ly; Deſſieus, Pereyfb, Proly, ue; * 
al the public places to calutns Deſcomber, even” publiſhed” t e 
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names of thoſerepreſentatives whom 
they wiſhed to murder; and that 
they circulated by their agents in. 
cendiary bills throughout Paris and 
the adjacent communes, exhorting 
the people to rebel againſt the 
national repreſentation and the con- 
ſtituted authorities. 

That pamphlets and bills were 
diſtributed in all the public markets 
and places, ſtirring up the people 
to open the priſons, that 'the con- 
ſpirarors and their accomplices 
might more ſpeedily exterminate 
the repreſentatives. 

5% That falſe patroles were to 
maſſacre'the citizetis on duty in the 
houſes of arreſt; that the conſpi- 
rators meant to ſeize the mint and 


the national treafury 3 but that the 


convention, at the moment when 
the conſpiracy was to break out, 
puBliſhed'a deeree againſt the par- 
ties concerned.“ Kc. 

The, prfnheipal evidences were 
Louis Legendre, deputy” to the 
rational couvention, | and Louis 
Pierre Duſourui, architect; but 


their Saen went no farther 


than to prove ſome raſh and intem- 
perate expreſſions which had been 
uſed by the prifaners; and the 
charges we mut ſay were very ill 
ſapported by the evidence. © La- 
bourcan was the only man Who was 


acquitted; though to convict any 


man upon ſuch eviderice; whatever 
might be his demerits, was only a 


fo. mal murder. The wretched ma- 


ni te, AnacharfisClootz, was of 
courſe among the condemned, and 


was the only man who ts 
n 


to ſpeak ; And he a ppealed but 
vaiu, to the human r Fo, "whoſe ara 
ter and ambaſſador. Y 


death, we are informed, with more 


firmneſs than might have been ex- 
a os his general n 


O 5 


e had Aeakir=.* i 
ed himſelf. Clootz however met 


and his atheiſtical prineipleb. Me. to 
bert and bis colleagues paſſed thei an 


time, when together, like the fallen ay 
ſpirits in Milton, in mtitual'decuſa. th 
tion, till Clootz wich a loltd, voice de 
recited to. them tliofe well nien an 
OT: ball 4 tb fa amy in 
251 MLA id to b: ed 
as el revoĩs ceite nuit, que de mal conſumi, Rc 
Core were d'un gucux on m'awoit ighune; int 
Et ques Wl pour moi d'un pareil veil lic 
En Gott qe qui) je lui t rigs ce latigage.” % 
an 
This citützon had the effect he 15 
wiſhed: they beetime retonciled to tha 
each other; and Clootz, Whose 150 
only apprehenſion was ett any of rs 
them ſhould die in reli gious belief, wh 
reached' atheifm to them til their evic 
t figh. {1410 DUB | wer 
As the characters of Heben and to 
thl principal conſpirators, as they prey 
were _ commanded no m. ban! 
by 1 7 mn no com- wor 
ed amidſt had 
— app A _ 157 utrounding Iela, 
multitude, d' at tae falling of the peri; 
fhours of n e * — _ with > 
outs of Vive la Republiqut ! Te: 
The Aer: ſs wi pottlaty of thei 
Robeſpierre on this pon er. — 
couraged him immediatel 'to bring Ktte 
forward à ne- 55 0f traitors; on « 
and, to the aſtoniſhiment of eren 5 e 
man, Fabre d' Eptantine and oben q 
of the deputies," for the reviling oi '* 
whom Hebert had beer Condemned Ti 
Were among the prideipal cup l 
With” Fabre — tine, Chabo 25 
the famous eracbphetin fr Wl © 
man 2 Ind corrup * 
WI arreſt d with! His two brother 0 | 
It Haw; 0 bankers of tlie name 0 1 i 
'Fre 15 z Jithicii of "Tot fe, Barn xy 
Delaunay of Angers. wy 0 
f ABBA 1 8 the 4 tne wp 
red againſt them RES, the 1 ? 7 , 
rter of Ye mma Go of 
ah Feneral fafepy, "rs 11 Auto 
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FOREIGN 
to ſome ſtock-jobbing tranſactions; 
and it ſeemed. to be clearly proved 
zgainſt them, that they made uſe, of 
the ſituations which they held un- 
der the republic for the purpoſe of 
amaſſing lat ge fortunes; and that 
in ſome inſtances they had accept- 
ed of bribes. Theſe. proceedings 
Robeſpicrre attempted to conſtrue 
into a counter-revolutionary pro- 
jet, and a defign to degrade the 
convention: by exhibiting ſuch in- 
famous conduct in the perſons of 
Its a : and Amar aſſerted 
lat they maintained a venal corre- 
ſpoudence with the combined pow- 
es; which might be true, but of 
which there was no competent- 
eidence, Otlier purts of the charge 
vere ridiculous, and only calculated 
to act on the mean, and, ſenſeleſs 
prejudices of the populace... The 
bankers Frey were deſcribed as un- 
worthy republicans, becauſe, they 
had been ennobled b Maria 7) he- 


ela, and had a brother in the im- 


Me to give to Chabot 200,000 
leres as a marriage. p rtion with 
their ſiſler. It was furt 5 aſſerted 
that they had attempted to ſend a 
ter with 59 louis in gold to the 
bn of Louis Capet. i in the Tem le, 
to 8a f . that unfortunate in ant 
io effect his, eſc A. chargg ut- 
terly incredible an Ind 100 _ 
The unfortunate, Danton, rook 
pt in the convention againſt t 
uſed deputies, and in a few 11 


ater pleaded Rrongly,, Qr; c 


dence in the committees, « Q "by 

ad general {pfety, z ;,uncoul ou 
(0 fort-fighted arg the fagult 

al man) that, was fon $9 
nan in the fa 7 epi. 
hom he pc: A, Fay mate 


uy them to t 


2 had lon 


ubhſt :d between 
Danton and = 


* leaſt 


perial army; and becauſe they were 


A ſecret riyalſhip ee | 
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it was once cheriſhed by the lat- 
ter—though the addreſs, and elo- 
quence of Daatony it is believed; 
had ſaved him from. the decree, of 
accuſation which Louvet had moved 
againſt Wis relative, to the maſſa- 
cres of September 1792. Danton 
indeed was the only. perſon whom 
Robeſpierre could regard in the 
light of a formidable rival, and it 
became neceſſary to tlie projects 
the latter La he ſhould be bh 
Of the progres s of tlie. quarrel be- 
tween them we are deſtitute. of i in- 
formation: but, a very ſhort, time 
before the arreſt, of Dantony au in- 
terview was brqught about between 
them by the influence of a common 
friend, in the hope of. elle 


reconeiliation., Eats n, after a 


joy oh conyerſations ing it) im- 
5 an rapes ion on 
is im L. Kea rixal, Who heard 


him with a look a Fol, And ma- 
lignity, is ſaid to tl burt into 
t 


tears, and to hays ths room 
with the propl tis, ation, 
« I ſee that my N 180 ex:ded, b but 


my death will be your xuin, ... 
Danton, 5 LN Phi praux, 


and Camille D — 
my TAG 


reſted on the 3 iſt. 

real crime of the ot wag, a ſatirical 
parallel, 97 5 he, reyolutionary 
goveryment of, af, nd.th Near 


pricious e of, man 
emperors 15 hich , be pal in 
e a, 19 800 el paper, Aug ſe was 
4 he editors tex 157 nk: | 
ee $ 1 0 it. 65 "yn = 
bad mortal RY er by, ex ſing 
(the e 66 re I which 
witneſl in, eng as wh i- 


ther he. had hegen. ent on, miſſion. 
Legendre, who, was in BE: kia 
timacy with Dapton aud Lacroix, 
made A belt ſpeech in, their favour, 
and moved that they ſhould be 


beard; at the bar, , He aſſerted 


ſtrongly his own integrity, and ad- 
2 


2 | | ded 
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ded that © he believed Danton as 
pure as himſelf.” A perſon who 
was preſent at this ſcene in the 
convention obſerved, that the ha- 
bitual firmneſs of Robeſpicrre never 
appeared more ſhaken than on this 
occaſion. He replied to Legendre 
with more than uſual paſſion and 
vivacity ; he ran 1ato —_ decla- 
mation on the vices, corruption, and 
venality of Lacroix; and concluded 
by ſaying that he had been himſelf 
the friend of Danton, ſo he had been 
of Briſſot, Petion, &c. but he ceaſed 
to be their friend when they ſhewed 
themſelves enemies to the republic. 
The motion he contended was in- 
admiſſible, as it had been denied to 
Chabot, Fabre d' Eglantine, and 
Bazire. Herault $echelles, Simon, 
Chaumette ,the procureur of the 
commune ok Paris, and Gobet the 
ex-biſhop, who had diſgraced him- 
ielf and his profeſſion by the pub- 
lie renunciation of his functions, 


had been arreſted a few days be- 


fore, all as accomplices with Fabre 


d' Eglantine, &c, General Weſter- 
man who was allo charged as an 


accomplice, had., been {ome time 


under arreſt, % l „ 
Though Danton pas ambitious, 
he is ſaid alſo to have had a tincture 
of avaricę in,his g npalition, and 
not to have been perfectly tree from 
all ſuſpicion of, puhlic peculation. 
It was expected therefgre, that the 
act of accuſytion;yould turn upon 
the ſame, poiutg Mit lot hat, of Cha- 
bot. and Fahren gina ; but 


it did ngt; it con id Fein N 
ving 


of yague .declamatipns,111n%0 

them in the grimes Of, Dumourigz, 
Philip of Orleans, and Fabre d' Eg. 
lantine, whoſe accomplices they 
were declared to have been; and ac- 
cuſing them, but without any ſpe- 


cific charge, with being engaged in 
a new plot for effecting a counter. 
revolution, for re- eſtabliſning mo- 
male” for deſtroying the national 
repreſentation and the republican 
government. It is remarkable that 
St. Juſt, in the report preſented on 
this occaſion, makes tlie profeſſion of 
atheiſm * a principal charge againlt 
Fabre d'Eglantine. © He ſoon per- 


ceived (ſaid the reporter] to What 


the deſtruction of religious worſhip 
would lead; and becoming actord: 
ingly a loud declaimer againſt the 
etcrual baſis of morality, he attack · 
ed providence, denied the immor. 
tality of the ſoul, which comforted 
Socrates when he ſwallowed the 
juice of hemlock ; > nd wiſhed, in con. 
cert with his followers, to baniſh 
from nature the ſupreme being. At 
the head of this ſyſtem was Chan- 
mette, the flatterer of the people, 
but the friend of kings; who, when 
he remitted 30,000 Nad to his f 
ther, requeſted of him neither toput- 
cſs national Nhe nor the cos · 
ſiſcated property of the emigrants, 
Let nat the pelle 8 dt, 
Juſt), loſe fight,. of the dwinity ! 
Thoſe who made religion a pretext 
for the reſtoration of Yoyalty, have 
endeavoured to diſſeminate among u 
the horrible do&rine, of atheiſm.” 
Ca the morning. of che 2d cf 
April, Danton, Fabre d'Eglantine, 
Lacrgis, Chibor, Pliiypea, C 
mille fmpulins, Dela 2 
F en f le Abbe 
d' Eſpaghaę, Guſm 1, therwor! 75 
Diendeche No gi the e. 
kbrated general Weſtermanu, wer 
brought before "the revolution!) 
11 10 Faehre d much 
rihu wk They all eviticed mil 
rmnge $, except Fabre d'Eglantine, 
who was greatly agitated. Danton 
in particular appeared, ftom the 


» Yet we have been as rudely as ignorantly charged wich uttering an wntruth, in 
ſaying that Rovetpicrre and his party courted popularity by affe king a zeal for relig on. 
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very firſt to have been reconciled 
to his fate. When the uſual queſ- 
tions were put to him reſpecting 
his name and reſidence, he replied, 
« My reſidence will ſoon be a non- 
entity; but my name will live for 
ever in the Pantheon of hiſtory.” 
Herault Sechelles, on being que- 
ſtionkd relative to his name aud his 
{ation before the revolution, an- 
ſwered—that ke had formerly pol- 
ſeed a ſeat in the hall in which he 
ood, and was deteſted by the other 
members of the parliament as being 
the decided friend of liberty. Cha- 
bot had previouſly taken poiſon ; 
but an emetic having been admi- 
niſlered, his health was reſtored be- 
fore the trial. Herault Sechelles 
and Camille Deſmoulins entertain- 
ed the ſpectators by completely 
turning the act of accuſation into 


ridicule and” Danton perplexed . 


and mortified; the judges by the 
lilies of his wit, and; the Keenneſs 
& his inve&tive. His contempt for 
this mock tribunal was indeed ſuch, 
that he amuſed himſelf with throw- 
ing little balls in the faces of the 
judges, The priſoners profeſſed, 
« That nothing would have been 
rore glorious than to conſpire 
zvanſt a government which itſelf 
conſpires.“ They demanded to be 
confronted with Robeſpierre and 
hartere; but theſe deputies, under 
pretence that a plot was formed to 
alaſinate them at the tribunal, re- 
tld to attend, and the priſoners 
conſequently refuſed to anſwer any 
further interrogatories, as they in- 
iced that the praceedings were un- 
tar, The committee of public 
laf'ty were probably not diſpleaſed 
vitu this declaration, as it afforded 
them a pretext for ſhortening pro- 
cccdings which only increaſed their 
em barraſſment. The public accu- 


: Ulpatched a letter to the con- 


vention, informing them that the 
priſoners were in a ſtate of revolt 
againſt the tribunal; and, on the 
motion of St. Juſt, a decree was 
paſſed, that whoever inſults the 


national juſtice fhall not be heard, 


but tried (or more properly con- 
demned) immediately,” This de- 
cree was read to the deputics upon 
trial on the 5th; but they ſtill 

ted in their refuſal to anſwer 
interrogatorics, unleſs Robeſpierre, 
St. Juſt, and Barrere, could be 
compelled to attend. The jury 
therefore, without further heſita- 


tion, found Danton, Camille Deſ- 


moulins, Lacroix, Philippeaux, He- 


rault Sechelles, and Weſtermann, 


guilty of a conſpiracy againſt the 
republic; and Chabot, Fabre d' E- 
glantine, Julien de Thoulouſe, Deſ- 
pagnac, tie two Freys, Gufman, and 
Diendrichen, guilty of corruptprac- 
tices. Lyllier only was acquitted, 
At two o' lock on the fame day 
ſentence was paſſed upon the pri- 
ſoners; and at five in the afternoon, 
they were conveyed in three carts 
from the Cdbciolyerie to the Place 
de la Revolution, where the ſtate pri. 
ſoners were uſually executed. They 
all bchaved with great firmneſs, ex- 
cept Lacroix; aud Danton, who 
was executed laſt, when he was 
tied to the plank; caſt up his eyes 
to the fatal axe, and his counte- 


nance and figure aſſumed an air of 


magnanimity with which the ſpec- 


| tators were deeply penetrated. 


Danton Was a man of preat ta- 
lents, He had been educated to 
the profeſſion of the law, and from 


the firſt of the French revolution 


had taken an active part, at firſt 
as one of the Orleans party, and 
afterwards on a more extended 
ſcale. To his counſels on the 10th 
of Auguſt 1792, the republican 
party were entirely indebted for 
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zabilities. His perſon was Ae, 
inclining to corpulency, and bis 


he paſſed to the fcaffold, h 
was bare, and the ſpectators were 
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# SASH! 


| e ee the Brilſotines, but 


don attached hünfelf to the moun- 


. n 4 ane il 
tain party,, which he greatly 


figure was rather propoſing. _ 
qid, f 


ſtruck with the reſemblance it bore 
to, the medals of Socrates. He 
poſſeſſed much wit'and pleaſantry, 


which he diſplayed occafionally 
even after every hope of protracted 
exiſtenc was gone. | 
| on is ſaid to have been naturally 


is diſpoſi- 
rank and ſocial; but his ambition 


involved him (either as a principal 
or acceſlary in the "commiſſion of 


great crimes, a conſiderable part of 
which has been faithfully recorded 


in thoſe melancholy pages which 


we have devoted to the affairs of 
France. In private life, and un- 
contaminated by that great cor- 
rupter of the human heart, power, 


be would probably have been a a 
much better man. In the dungeon 


of the Conciergerie, he too late re- 


gretted the bleſſings of a retired. 
life. © In revolutions,” ſaid he, 
the power always remains in the 


hands of villaing, It is better to 
be a poor fiſherman than to govern 


men. Thofe fools! they will ery 
Long live the republic !” on fee+ 
ing me paſs to the ſcaffold.” This 


day laſt year I- cauſed the revolu- 


tionary tribunal to be inſtituted. 


I aſk pardon of God and of men; 


it was not that it ſhould become 


the ſcourge of humanity; it was to 


prevent the rene wal of the maſlacres 
of September,” | 
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It is a fingtifar cirtumſtance, thy 
in the tort (pace of ti yeaty al. 
moft every individual of the prin. 
pal a&tors in the revolution of the 
york of Anguſt was brought to n 
violent end Danton and Welter 
mann, the one h dire ct&d and the 
—— Who executed the counſchz 
of the inſurgents, periſfied onthe 
ſame day my on the ſame usch 
The principle once udmitted bf 
puniſhing upon ſuſpicion,” and not 
ape —_— no boundaties cin 
be preſcribed to tyranny und o 
preſſion. Azndiig tt Ares f 
priſoners. confined in the former 
- palate, but now the priſonz of the 
Luxembourg, were the deputy d. 
mon and general Arttiir Dillon, 
who had formerly commanded tha 
nm - army — in the 
fFampaign af 179 2 had ſd gallant! 
kegalle the Vibſſians ab eh 
feſt of Argonns: Dillon had been 
in habits of intimaty with Camille 
Deſmoulins, by whoſe influence and 
friendly offices he had hoped to 
obtain his diſcharge from priſon. 
He was naturally intereſted in the 
fate of his friend; and having heard 
that the ſpectators and-' populace 
had applautled the demand of the 
p at the revdlutiotary tui 
bunal concerning the appearance 
of Robelpierts an the 9 — 
bers of the committee as evidences 
he a pears to Have flattered bin- 
ſelf with the hope that the people 
would riſe in their favour, © Theſe 
hopes he communicated to-afellov 
priſoner of the name of La Hotte, 

ho had formerty- been "miniſter of 


the republic at Florence; he add: 


— 


ced that be was for a —— 


but a free republic. It 

that He had alſo written a letter to 
madame Deſmoulins, inclofifg an 
order for 1000 crowns, which Þi 


accuſers aſſerted was to hire a 1 


3 . . 


I A 
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to Jarround the revolutionary tri- the hero of the Lin of 7 e, as 


dual. This letter was give to he. pretended; t Was actual 
one of the door - keepers, but never abſent 4 1 the att, and whil 
came to the hands of madame Deſ- it - s ſo g 19 6 defended by ge- 
moulins. Some, conferences were Cup Moaey. , In that narrative 
alſo. held between $iman and ſtron appearances r ma allo be per- 
lon in the preſence of La, Flotte, 9 a eſign 1 in Dion to be- 
in which the. parties exprefled tray that inge paſs to the Pruſ- 
trongly their. ah in; favour of Hans. Chaumette had been an 
the deputies wh 1 chen on trial. active inflrument of the mountain 
The fo ubſtance of th ele confefęnces, party, in all their tranſactions; but 
* RENE in, the hope of: laying 2 only crime that was proved 
his life and obtaining his liberty, againſt. the upfortunate Gobet was 
communicated to the committee of that ok. atheiſm, 1 in which at the 
public welfare, &c-; and on this. age of 67 this weak od man was 


udiltin& charge all the eren. the dupe of Chaumette and Ana- 


cuding even madame Deſmoulins charks Clootz, the famous 19 
and the unfortunate doorrkecper of ingredulity. | 


(whoſe only. crime. Was, omi ting, to While theſe affairs \ were i in a * 


inform the commit ie of * tation, t the convention on the th 


letter), with Thouxet, another pri- of; April decreed, on the motion of 


ſoner, who, was. implicatsd, outhon, ; That every deputy 
know not howy,, obs plots "were | oy d be obliged, upon, ab of 
ſent before the Texalutionary , LY deat] „to 18 N his re- 
bunal, and were ae hne and 915 bal re and ſince the'revolu- 
executed, iv vw This. decree was . 

With Wn ec ame Defm 194 to apr UF oy a repetit + 0g of tl 5 pe- 
Dillon, Chaumette and aye ſuf- culatipn, of which f the de- 
fred ; as, ,alſo'general Beyſſer, zc- puties 'who had been *Snidenited 


culed of ae eas In were ſuſpeRed. 


N $1 


tices, part ary 75 endee A decree o! of a Aint nate exten- | 


where; he had gam 
the wife ot FE ak ent. ;, he . 5 April _ on the 


Bork ſym athi in th ng by. wh ich All aliens 
fate of, te be 15 _ 5% Px > the 
ma 


5 vl we ir Rien wi 1 758 on the 


lon was —.— ya mT Nie ae to depart from Paris 
conduct had 5 a bays irs "and aud f1 rom all f ortrefles At maritime 
8a friend aue 8 hoever,.. N ; 1 5 fey feral, the r meaſures 
peruſes, the Bp nh A here — of feyerity, were 


tive: of, cur g may. , Founter-reol wits o 8 ſpiraciese. 
Money will foe that. Solty ot A "FF was | en aft paſſed, 


' 
10 iT IL diy qo. 5471 Deen 189 „bäging 


* As this deefes is or Imparrant aha wen of thoſe which were paſſed at 
this time, we ſubjoin nat lange. 7 

Art. I. All perſony, 9 conſpiracy i in any; quarter. of the Fepublic thah be 
conducted to Paris, in or Hatried by the revolutionary ! tribunal of that capital. 

II. The condaiteons pro: ne and general ſafety ſhall immediately take mea- 
ſures to arreſt all accomplices of conſpirators, and ſhall. order them to be con- 
Zed before the above tribunal.” + K 

y 4 bY : III. po- 
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obliging all the aged non-juring cealing or harbouring of any eccle 
prieſts to repair to their reſpective ſiaſtie ſubject to baniſhment or re. 
departments, where houſes were to cluſion. | | 

be prepared for their reception. About the ſame. period an ap. 
The object of this decree was un- plication was made from the widow 
doubtedly that their conduct might of J. J. Rouſſeau, that his remain 
be more carefully obſerved; and. ſhould be received into the Pan. 
perhaps, in the preſent ſtate of the theon, This application was con. 
republic, the meaſure was not verted into a motion by Lequinio, 
wholly unneceſſary, Another de- and decreed with applauſe, Upon 
cree was made, annexing the pe- putting the queſtion, the preſident 
nalty of baniſhment to the con- obſerved— That immortal patriot 


TIT. Popular commiſſions ſhall be eſtabliſhed on the 1 5th of Floreal next. 

NV. All adminiſtrations and civil courts of juſtice are ordered to decide upon 
all pending ſuits, within three months after the publication of this decree, under 
the penalty of being deprived of their functions, All private law-ſuits ſhall, for 
the future, be terminated within the ſame time, under the ſame penalty. 

V. The committee of public ſafety is expreſsly charged to inſpe& the con- 
duct of all the public authorities and agents of the government; whoſe duty it 
is to co-operate in the adminiſtration of public-buſineſs. 

VI. No ex- noble or foreigner from a coungry with which the republic is 
at war, is allowed to ſojourn in Paris, any fortikſs of the republic, or any mati- 
time town, during the preſent war. Every noble or ſtranger under the above 
circumſtances, who ſhall remain in Paris, &c. within ten days after the publi- 
cation of this law, fhall be deemed outlawed. : 

VII. Workmen employed in the manufactories of arms at Paris, foreign wo- 
men married to French patriots, and noble women married to citizens not noble, 
are not included in the former article. | as 

VIII. Foreigners, workmen; who lived upon their work previous to this de. 
cree, or retail dealers, ſettled previous to this decree, children under the age of 
fifteen, and old men above the age of ſeventy, are exempted from this law. 

IX. Exceptions with reſpe& to nobles and foreigners mn the armies, are re- 
ferred to the committee of public ſafety ; this being a meaſure of government. 

X. The committee of public ſafety is alſo authoriſed to retan,by a ſpecial te- 
quiſition, all ci. devant nobles and foreigners, whom it may Judge uſetul to.the 
republic, | none 

Xl. The revolutionary committees are authoriſed to deliver paſſports; and 
thoſe who ſhall obtain them ſhall be obliged to declare the mplacertbeyrintend to 
retire to, and the name of the place ſhall be mentioned in this paſſport. 

XII. The revolutionary committees ſhall keep exact regiſters of all the paf- 
ports they ſhall diſtribute ; and an extract of ſuch regiſer, ſhall be daily deli - 
vered to the committees of public and general ſafety. % V1. 

XIII. The ci-dewqnt nobles and foreigners, above mentioned, are obliged ta 
produce their paſſports before the municipality of the place where they intend 
to reſide ; they are, moreover, ,oþliged to maks daily their ꝓer ſonal appearance 
before the municipality of the place of their refdence.; wn 2b 1 1D 

XIV. The municipalities are ordered to ſend to the committees of general 
and public ſafety, a liſt of all. the ci-devanr nobles. and foreigners. lying in their 


jur iſdition, or of ſuch As lately arrived there, with paſſyorse aadonding-to the a 


„ „el 10 2192 * 


letter of this decree. 3 


XV. The ci-Feraxt nobles and foreigners; ſhall nat, be admitted members ol 
popular ſocieties, of the committees of inſpection, of aſſemblies of the com- 
munes, nor af thoſe of the ſections. | 

XVI. Generals are prohibited from reſiding at Paris, in fortiſied places, or in 
maritime towns, unleſs ordered thither in the courſe of actual ſervice. 


XVII. 
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5 bas left excellent leſſons to man- for obliging the m a ofllbe G . 
re. kind, to love liberty, morality, and quiſition, - and abſent. u o fur⸗ 
the divinity. Theſe leſſons will lough, to return to the Pom gb 
Ip- {ar ever confound. thoſe. falſe philo- one for regulating the lau d. 
OW ſophers, who profeſs neither to, vorce: and one for prohibiting the 
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ſeverity thoſe who ſhall have favoured conſpiracies, and who hall have turned 
igainſt liberty that power with which they have been entruſtect. 8 
XX. Every citizen is obliged to give information to the public authorities 
wthin his diſtrict, or to the committee of public ſafety, of every theft which 
ſha!! come within his knowledge, of incivic ſpeeches held, and acts of oppreiſion 8 
committed againſt himſelf or others. * * s 
XXI. The repreſentatives of the people may employ the conſtituted authori- 
1's in the execution of what may be neceſſary for the public weal, but can never 
deicoate their own powers to others. a e e 
XXII. No authority has the power of ordering requiſitions, except the com- 


ET EE a 


Ins believe in a providence, nor in a ſu- wives of emigrants from marryin; | 

in. ;reme being, the only conſola- foreigners; which was intended to 

n. tion of mankind in their laſt mo- prevent a common evaſion of the 

10, ments.”*>, +! ' laws againſt them, by bore ine. 

on Several other decrees were paſſ= pretended marriages with Swiſs and 

nt e in the courſe of the month, of others, aud by thoſe means eſcap- 

ot little moment. One was for the 99 / > 1h: "my 

ag deltruction of the ſtate coaches, e have formerly had © BY 
and other enſigns of royalty: ane to notice. the ſecret...cloſet, which 1 

an de Ne: en ä n Be GHALIOS 39s. .oF 118 

er XVII. Proper reſpect ſhall be paid by citizens to their magiſtrates : every ci. N ob, 

or en, however, has a right to complain againſt them, in caſe they are unjuſt, wy 
to the —_— of public ſafety, which ſhall puniſh them according to the ri- l 9 4 

Ne our of the law. | | MS 

t , XVIII. The national convention enjoins all public authorities ſtrictly to con- | 
ine themſelves within the limits of their inſtitution, neither to extend nor to 1 

is reſtri&t their powers. 4 | 2 ds OO AED. \ lt 

i XIX. The committee of public ſafety is ordered to require punctual accounts 16. 

ye of the operations and conduct of all public agents, to proſecute with the utmoſt Wy 

j 15 f 
|; 


nilſion of proviſions, and the repreſentatives af the people with the armies, under 

: ne pecial authority of the committee of public ſarety. a | 0 
XXIII. Any perſon convicted of ſpeaking againſt the revolution, at the ſame 

d me leading an idle life, being neither of the age of 6d, nor aMiRted with vrfirmi» 

0 bes, ſhall de condemned to the puniſhment of tranſportation to Guiana, after 

| iaving been tried before the popular commiſſions. : 

, XXIV. The committee of public ſafety ſhall encourage by indemnifications 

. and rewards, manufactories, the exploration of mines, and the draining of 
warſnes; ſhall protect induſtry, promote confidence between traders, ſhall ad- 

5 *ance proper ſums to patriatic merchants, who engage to procure proviſions ; 

| hall guarantee commodities imported into Paris; ſhall watch over the ſafety of 

| i 


tte circulaticn of commodities in the interior of the republic, and ſhall puniſh 
erery attempt made againſt property. | SU. * 
ö XXV. Two commiffions thall be appointed ; each compoſed of three mem- 
þ bers of the convention: one to be charged to collect, in à complete manner, all 
| de laws which have been made until this day, in order to form a correct na- 
| 40141 code of laws, at the ſame time ſuppreſling ſuch laws as ſhall have become 
confuſed, The other "commiſſion ſhall form à civil code of the exiſting civil 
as and inſtitutions for the preſervation of the morals of the citizens, and of the 
ſpirit of liberty. A report on thoſe ſubjects ſhall be made by the ſaid commiſ- 
us, within a month's time after their eſtabliſhment, 
XXVI. The preſent decree ſhall be proclaimed to-morrow in Paris; and the 
K1:1:0n in the bulletin ſhall give it the due publication in the departments, 
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had been made in the palace of the 
Thuñleries by order of the late king, 


the depoſitory of thoſe papers 


which were afterwards employed 
as the foundation of what We muſt 
ſtill conſider as a moſt unjuſt con- 
demnation, aud not ſupported by 
the evidence, On the 27th of 
April a circumſtance relative to 
this affair was brought forward in 
the convention—a circumſtance to 
which we cannot annex the ſmallaſt 
portion of credit, butwhich we con- 

ider ourſelves obliged for many rea- 
ſons to notice; and we extract it li- 
*terally from che journals. On that 
day 4. Muſfet informed the con- 
vention that Francois Gamain, 
-Jock-{mith of the cabinets and la- 
boratory of the ci-· devant king, and 
three years ſince. member of the 
commune of Verſailles, had declar- 
"ed, that in the beginning of May 
1792 ͤ he received orders to come 
to Paris, and was directed by the 
King to conſtruct a ſecret cloſet 1a 
one of the walls of his apartment 


with a door of iron, which was not 


finiſhed till the 22d of the month, 
when the king himſelf brought to 
bim a large bottle of wine, which 
* he defired him to drink, as he was 
very warm. Some hours after, he 
was feized with violent pains, which 
did not ceaſe till he had taken an 
emetic. After this he was ill for 
fourteen months, and even now 1s 
unable to attend to his buſineſs. 
By information from this citizen, 
were the valuable papers: procured 
that were found in the palace. He 


expects from you a penſion. After 
was committed by the convention 


26 years of ſervice, and the ſacri- 
fices which he has made, he conſi- 
ders himſelf the more entitled to it, 
as he is unable to earn his ſubſiſt- 
ence.— The convention decreed: 
I. That the papers relating to 
the proof of this repreſentation 
de referred to the committee of 


of the convention are ſincere 1 


order it to be public y contralii 


at this periode Was an 25 c 


aids and of liquidation, to report 
upon them, rn? 5700 Hof! 

II, After their report, that they 
ſhall be depoſited among the ar 
chives of the convention, as ancter. 
nal monument of the baſeneſs aud 
perſidy of Capet. 
III. That they ſhall likewiſe be 
publiſhed, in order to make komm 
to the univerſe the wickednel; of 
the laſt tyraut of the French,” 

A fact ſo oppoſite, to the chr. 
racter of the late unfortunate king 
ought not to be too eaſily credit 
ed; and various reaſons may be a. 
n muſt lead us to doubt 
of its authenticity. The whok 
might be a fabrication of ſome of 
the agents of, Robeſpierre, a dt. 
luſion calculated to cheriſh the hue 
tred of the populace to;yoyaltyaud 
ariſtocracy ; it might be an artifce 
of the man himſelf for the purpoſe 
of obtaining a. penſion; or the il. 
neſs might * been accidental or 
occaſioned even by the drinking of 
an innocent beverage when o. 
heated and fatigued. We mul 
remark, that if. the,preſent leader 


their, profeſſion, of moderation, it 
they are endued with the ſigltel 
portion of .magnanymity, they wil 
conſider it as dean on them 
to aſcertainthe truth of chi: harge; 
or, if a forgery, they Will boch 


ed, and exonerate the memor) of 
au unfortunate man from ſo atro 
cious a calumny. | mth 4 

One of the moſt flagrant ven 
tions of juſtice, , howeygr, we 
fab 
law, Which was , paſſed relati% 10 
the chdepant, farmers gener! (10 
uſe the language of the deere) 
That they had been 1 N 
groſſeſt exactions and impobit” 


under the former government — 
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rery generally believed; and in an 
daumination into their conduct by 
the committee of general ſafety it 
appeared, that in fome caſes they 
had extorted en per cent. where 
they were only entitled to four; 
ret we muſt ſtill eontend, that for 
crimes committed under the ancient 
gorernment they ſhould have been 
puniſned only according to the laws 
of that government. Perhaps the 
oily puniſhment due to the crime 
cf peculation, or fraud, ſnould be 
fine or impriſonment. To ſport 
with the life ot man, or to put 
it in competition with property, 
cannot be according to the divine 
will, or the order of nature. Not- 
withltanding ' all theſe conſidera- 
tions, a decree was paſſed on the 
5th of May for conveying theſe 
unfortunate perſons before the Te- 
volntionary tribunal, aud many of 
them in conſequence were brought 
to the ſcaffold. ' e 

To enter on à particular detail 
of the multitudes who at this pe- 
nod were facrificed by the ure 
relenting revolationary tribunal, 
would be to incumber our narrative 
wh a long catalogte of names, 
only rendered intereſting by the 
mclancholy (and frequently doubt- 
leſs undeſerred) fate of thoſe who 
bore them. One illuſtrious victim 
it 1s however neceſſary! to notice, 
one not lefs eminent for her purity 
ard virturs than for her rank and 


Fouquier 'Tinvilley che public” ac- 
culer, made à formal demund to 
the commune of ' Patis, that the 


mediately delivered up to the revo- 
lationary tribunal. On the ſame 
day the unfortuhate princeſs was 


i . 


family. On the ' roth of May 


hiter of Louis XVI. ſhould be im- 
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conveyed to the Conciergerie, and 
on the 12th' was 'brought before 


her inflexible judges, The trial 


was conducted iu their uſual ſum- 


mary way, and: conſiſted only of a 


ſeries of interrogatories which were 
put to the priſoner * No wit- 
neſſes were called; and the brutal 
conduct of the judges reminds us 
of the mock trials which were inſti- 
tuted in this country in the corrupt 
and tyrannical reign of Charles II. 


The accounts of this trial, which 


have appeared in the public papers, 


and in different publications, relative 
to the affairs of France, are wholly 


erroneous. ' She neither 1mpugned 
the exiſting authorities nor aſſumed 
her former titles. When queſtioned 
as to what the judges termed the 
conſpiracy of July 1789, ſhe ſimply 
anſwered, that ſhe had no-know- 
ledge of any ſuch» conſpiracy, and 
the events which then took place 
ſhe was far from either foreſeeing 


or ſeconding, - She admitted that 


ſhe accompanied her brother in the 
flight to Varennes; but when queſ- 
tioned with reſpect to the © orgies 
of the body-guard,” ſhe declared, 


-that ſhe was tatally uninformed of 


their having happened, and had no 
concern in them. With equal firm- 
neſs and dignity ſhe: repelled ſome 


riclieulous charges relative to her 
conduct on the 10th of Auguſt 


1792; and vith reſpect to the 
diamonds, which it was alleged ſhe 


ſeat to the count d' Artois, ſhe de- 


clared, that the» only placed them 


in the hands bf M. de Choiſeul, as 


a truſty perſon, and knew not what 
was become of them. She utterly 


denied having maintained any cor- 
reſpondence with the emigrants, 
even her brothers; and when 


1 * See the trial in the ſecond volume of Miſs Williams's Letters, lately pub- 
, ©; a work to which we are under great obligations, and from which we have 
eV ed much entertainment and information, | 


charged 
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charged with _ encoura 
her nephew in the hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding to his father's throne, ſhe 
replied I have converſed fami- 
liarly with that unfortunate child, 
who is dear to me on more than 
one account; and I gave him all 
thoſe conſolations which appeared 
beile him to 
the loſs of thoſe who had given 
him birth.” Thi reply was con- 
ſtrued into a confeſſion that ſhe had 


encouraged the child in theſe falla- 


cious hopes, and without further 
interrogatory ſhe was condemned. 
The unfortunate princeſs was 


| nobly ſupported in the laſt ſcene 
by the conſolations of religion. She 


betrayed ſome emotion at the firſt 


ſight of the guillotine; but ſhe pre- 


ſently reſumed a look of pious re- 
ſignation, and was executed the laſt 
of 26 perſons who were carried to 
the ſcaffold on the ſame day. 

From theſe events, ſo outrageous 


to every feeling of virtue and hu- 


manity, we ſind ſome relief in turn- 


ing to a different ſcene. There is 


ſomething amiable and conſolatory 
in every thing that appertains to 
the worſhip of our creator. Though 
we may not even approve. of he 
mode in which that worſhip is per- 


formed, yet the principle mult be 


reſpected; and it muſt be peculiarly 
ſatisfactory to obſerve it obtain 


even in France, where a large body 


of that claſs, which unworthily was 
denominated men of letters, had 
appeared as the open adverſaries 
of religion, and the clergy them- 


ſelves had become the ſervile inſtru- 


ments of infidelity, or rather of 
a baſe and ſenſeleſs idolatry. 

In our preceding volume we 
intimated our opinion, that the 
decree for re-eſtabliſhing religious 
worſhip was a conceſſion to the 
feelings of the people. Robeſpierre, 


who ſeldom failed to mark every 


not ſuffer this to eſcape him; and 


of the globe had already felt ts 


jullice 
creatl 
trals 
the g 
revolt 
deare 
the 1 
natur 


circumſtance that could increase 
his influence with the populace, di 


in devoting the decadary feſtinh 
to the worſhip of the Almighty, le 
adopted the molt certain mode, nt 
only of gratifying the people them. 
ſelves, but of repelling the charge 
of atheiſm in which the former di. 
graceful proceedings had involved 
the French nation. On the 7th of 
May he made his report upon tlis 
ſubje& in the convention. Aﬀter 
having obſerved, * that the vide 
ries of the republic were celebrate 
throughout every quarter of the 
univerſe ; that there was an entire 
revolution in the phyſical order, 
which could not ft to effec a 
ſimilar revolution in the orden 


moral and political ; that one half 


change, which the ather half would 
ſoon fea! ; and that the French av 
tion had anticipated the reſt of the 
world by two thouſand years, ino 
much that it might be conſidered 
as conſiſting of a new ſpecies of 


men ;” the orator proceeded to en- * 
large on the praiſes of republicu to: 
morality, and a democratical go" ho! 
vernment. He then attempted 10 Ac 


juſtify the meaſures which had ela. i 
bliſhed the preſent ] regimen, and hi 
thoſe by which it was accompanicd ch; 
Eleven articles were dedreed, the ri ly 
of which was; The French nation ha 
acknowledges, the exiſtence. of a of 
ſupreme being, and the immortality hu 
of the ſoul. 2. It acknowledge 

that the worſhip worthy of the Ju. ie 
preme being conſiſts in the prone 02 
of the duties of man. 3. It ranks 

— theſe duties, the m_ v 
of treachery and tyranny, the PF lo 
niſhment of traitors,. the fuccour- Wl : 


ing of the wretched, reſpett for x 


the weak, the defence of the of- 
preſſed, the ns to others all pv 


lible good, and the avoiding of . 
juilice 


. * 
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ice towards all their fellow- 


reatures. By the fifth, theſe feſ- 


irals are to be named either after 
the glorious Events of the French 
evolution, thoſe of the virtues the 
deareſt and moſt uſeful to man, or 
the moſt conſpicuous benefits of 
ature, By the eighth, the free- 
bm of religious worſhip is main- 
ained. By the eleventh, a feſtival 
appointed to be celebrated on 
the cihth of June, in honour of 
the ſupreme being. Mg 

The taſte and genius of David, 
the celebrated painter, were em- 
jloyed to give effect and ſplendour 
to the ſpectacle; and though we 
conſider every ſimilar exhibition as 
puerile, and of all things leaſt adapt- 
d to religion, yet it is depicted in 
ſo animated a ſtyle, by a writer 
eminent for her powers of deſerip- 
non , that we could be wanting 
our duty to the public, if we did 
wt inſert her lively and entertain- 
ng account of the performance of 
tus curious ceremony in the me- 
ropolts, 

«The citizens of Paris had been 
ted, and the invitation amounted 
02 command, to decorate their 
houſes in honour of the feſtival, 
accordingly Paris on that morn- 


ae, preſented the moſt gay and 
charming ſpectacle imaginable. 
Woods had been robbed: of their 


ſome leagues riffed of their 
'wets, in order to adoru the city. 
The walls of every houſe were co- 
"fred with luxuriaut wreaths of 


5; civic crowns were interwoven 
"th national ribhands ; three-eo- 


loured flags waved/ over every por- 


tl, and the whole was arranged 
unh that light and airy grace 


* Miſs Williams. 


4 


oy, lighted up by brilliant ſun- 


ade, and garden to the extent 


ak and laurel, blended with flow- 
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which belongs to Pariſian fancy. 
The women wore garlands of freſh- 
blown roſes in their hair, and held 
branches of palm or laurel in their 
hands: the men placed oaken 
boughs in their hats, and children 
ſtrewed the way with violets and 


myrtle. The repreſentatives of the 


people had large three- coloured 


| 3 in their hats, national 


carfs thrown acroſs their ſhoulders, 

and noſegays of blended wheat- 
ears, fruits, and flowers in their 
hands, as ſymbols of their miſſion. 


« From this profuſion of gay ob- 


jeas, which in happier moments 
would have excited delightful ſen- 
ſations, the drooping ſoul now 
turned diſtaſteful. The ſcent of 


carnage ſeemed _— with theſe 


laviſh ſweets ; the glowing feſtoons 
appeared tinged with blood; and 
in the back ground of this feſtive 
ſcenery the guillotine aroſe before 


the diſturbed imagination. I 


thought of that paſſage in Mr. 


Burke's: book, In the groves of 
_ their _— at the end of every 
e 


viſta I ſee the gallows! Ah li- 
berty! belt friend of mankind, why 
bave ſanguinary monſters profaned 


thy name, and fulfilled this gloomy” 


prediction 
« A great amphitheatre was raiſ- 
ed in the garden of the Thuilleries 


immediately before the palace, now - 


the ſeat of the convention. Upon 
a tribune in the centre of the thea- 
tre, Robeſpierre as preſident of the 
convention appeared; and having 


for a few hours diſencumbered the 


{quare of the revolution of the guil- 


lotine, he invoked the parent of 
univerſal nature, talked of the 
charms of virtue, and breathed the 


hope of immortality. When he 
had finiſhed he deſcended from the 
tribune, and walked with great 


ſolemaity | 
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ſolemnity towards a groteſque kind 
of monument that was raiſed upon 
the baſon in the front of the palace, 
which had been covered over for 
that purpoſe. On this monument 
was placed a miſhapen and hideous 


Sgure, with aſs's cars, which for 


ſome hours ſerved as an enigma to a 
gazing crowd, who knew not how 
to account for this ſingular appear- 
ance ; till Robeſpierre having ſet 
tire to this image of | deformity, 
which was declared to be the ſym- 
bol of atheiſm, its cnmbrous dra- 
pety ſuddenly vaniſhed, and a fair 
and majeſtic form was diſcovered, 
emblematical of wiſdom and Philo- 
ſophy. 

« Atheiſm being thus happily de- 
ſtroyed, the convention, atteuded 
by a numcrous proceſſion of people, 
and preceded by triumphal cars and 
banners, marched to the Champ de 
Mars, where with much toil and 
coſt a rocky mountain had been 
reared, upon whoſe lofty ſummit 
the tyrant and his attendants elimb- 
— and from whence he once more 

ed the people; and the feſ- 
ea . ſed with hymus and choral 
ſongs in haudur of the ſupreme 
being.“ 

It is = by the ſame 
writer, that Robeſpierre on this 
day, intoxicated with his power, 
loft ſight of his uſual prudence, 


and diſplayed all, the bittleneſs of 


his vanity... He gauled a, line of 
ſeparation to be made 2 „im- 

fand the other deputics. of the 
convention, aud marched at ſome 
diſtauce before them, like. a captain 
at the head of his. bayd, | He had 
the folly to diſplay, his importance 
by keeping the.couvention and, the 
aſſembled. multitude Waiting, an and 
the. ceremony ſuſpended for, two 
hours, While he was fought for. in 
vain. During the proceſſion . his 
creatures attcupicd to raiſe the-cry 
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of © Vive Robeſpierre l' but i it was 
faintly re-echoed by the ſpectaton, 
many of whom followed him with 
curſes, not loud but deep, which 
the poor heart would fain deny, 
and dare not.“ 

Duripg the 8 Which paſſed 
between the preſenting; of the re 
port, and the celebration of the fe. 
tival, ſome, events took, place to 
which it is neceſſary: to adyer, 
On the morning of the 25th. «i 
May, an attempt was made to aſſal. 
ſinate Collot d' Herbois, /a, mewber 
ol the committee of public ſafety, a 
he was. walking in the ſtreet. The 
aſlaſlin's name was Ameral, who, 
after havin Arc. a piſſl at 
Collot d' is, immediately re- 
turned to his 10 gs, which he for- 
tibed in the beſt manner he was able. 
Collot xcqueſted a, friend, with 
whom he was walkin ( Geoffrai) to 
coll fene 
ſued Amera to bio Jodgings. A me- 
ral, having loaded. ſeveral. piltos, 
threatened — death, d Whoeret 


ſhould-attem pt. to enter his apart. 


ments, Callot, howeyer, endes- 
voured to break opey., the, door} 
but his companion, Gcoffroi, pre 
vented him, and exclaimed, « ] 
command you, in the name of the 
people, to remain here, Lale 
this monſter under the, ae 
law, or periſh, dee ien 
Ta exterminste ſuch men, is to 
s indo 1 . — 415 
roi immediately rede 
door, ru ſaed upon Amaral, di. 
armed aud Amed, bir an oer 
er before de, VaR hiplclf wau cd 
u the: diſcharge ob, the dia 
picęs . 51 bas 10 ma tzrog !. 143 
ee e ene 10 2 
the ſituation and prota? none 
xa), it raseh; öhat he bad-for 
merly bea, n the lerer ct Benin 
that. n A 164þ f gutt = 
he ov hn villes; J god 
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tn bent during the duke of Brunſ- 
tors, wick's invaſion of the French ter- 


wid WW [tories he had been diſmiſſed from 
nich ne battalion in which he bad 
ſerved, end SLES | 

Upon his trial before the revo- 
alled utionary | tribunal, Ameral con- 


Ping {4 that he had formed a plan to 
fel aſaſfinate Robeſpierre and Collot 
4 #Herbois. He ſaid, that becom- 
al, ing weary of exiſtence he had de- 
1108 termined to die, and at his death to 
ak render his country ſome ſervice. 


ber He gloried in the attempt, and only 
oo regretted that it had been unſuc- 
be ceſsful. He however averred that 


hoy no perſon” whatever was connected 
* with him in the conſpiracy, and 
* {ad he had even procured arms, 
=p Kc. by the fale of his effects. 

le On the ſame day at nine in the 
ch evening, a young femabe about 20 


years of age knocked at the door 
of Duplai, where Robeſpierre re- 
ded, and deſired to fpeak'to-him— 
Duplai informing Her that he was 
not at home, ſhe made uſe of theſe 
words: * It is very "aſtoniſhing 
that, as he is a publie functionary, 
he is not home. Poſſeſſing ſuch a 
ituation as he does, he oughit to de 


„ 


* X oo 


— 


theſe words, having infuſed ſome 
ſuſpicion into the mind of Duplai, 
he ſlopped and catried her before 
the committee of © general ſaſety. 
On the way chither the exclaimed, 
1 that duriüg the old government 
the king was acceffible at all times, 
and that ſhe Would ſpill every dro 
blood in her body, to #eſtore 2 
ancient government, and to uche a 
king again upon tlie throne?! / | 
Being introduced to the 'botn- 
mittee of general ſafety, ſhe (id 
that her name was Aimée Cecile 
egnault ; that ſhe was twenty 
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— 


fears old, and was the daughter of 
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a ſtationer, who lived in the ftreet _ 


called La Lanterne; in the ſection 
of. La Cid 10 t an 05 

Upon her trial before the revo-- 
lutionary tribunal it appeared, that 
when ſhe was firſt apprehended, 
being queſtioned as to her buſineſa 
with Robeſpierre, ſhe replied, that 
« ſhe only wanted to fee what kind 
of a being aà tyrant was,” and in 
this affirmation ſhe perſiſted. The 


report of Barrere ſays, that twa 


knives were found upon her; they 
were probably ſmall pocket knives; 
if any, as a writer whom we have 
juſt quoted aſſerts that no offenſixe 
weapon of any kind was found upon 
her. It appears very evident ta 
us, that this unfortunate young wo- 
man was deranged in her intellects; 
but notwithſtanding this, not only 
ſhe but her whole family ( agaĩnſt 
whom not a/ ſhadow of a proof 
exiſted) were delivered over to the 
guillotine. With Cecille Regnault 
and Ameral periſhed 69 other per- 
ſons brought from different parts 
of the republic. 4 
Robeſpierre, whom the ſuppoſed 


conſpiracy had now. raiſed to the 
height of his popùlaktity, on this 


always ready to ſee thoſe who have occaſion mounted the tribune, and 
bulineſs with him.“ : pronounced a long harangue, which 
The manner in whieh ſhe uttered reminded us of ſome of the hypo- 


critical declamations of Cromwell. 
He returned thanks to God, that 
he and his party had ſerved their 
country ſo Well ab lto he deemed 
worthy of the poniatd of tyrants. 
It was a fpectacleſſ he ſaid, worthy 
of | keaven'dn#'earthyt9:behold the 
repreſentatives'of the French peo- 
ple, ſtationed bn the almoſt inex- 
Fauſtible volcane of conſpiracies, 
placing with one hand at the feet of 
the Great Eternul the homage of a 
"mighty 3 ith the other 
launching the chunderbolt againſt 


them. 8 ' 
| Barrerg 


: 


the tyrants combined againtt _ 
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".- Barrere on * zoth of May 
ts a ſtill more inſidious uſe of E 
theſe « events and by aſcribing every 
atrocious act which had been at- 
tempted by the enemies of the con- 
yetition to the machinations of the 
Britiſſ miniſtry, | he endeavoured to. 
excite the horror of the French 

people againſt the, whole nation. 


e following i is the addreſs to tbe 


armies of the republic, Which was 
mored by Barrere on this occaſion ; 

K England is capable of every 
qutrage on humanity, and of 
erery crime towards the republic. 
She attacks the rights. of nations, 
and threatens to annihilate liberty. 

How long will Nen ſuffer to 


continue on your frontier, the 


faves of George—the ſoldiers, of 
complied with in a ſingie inſtance: 

2 Ile formed the congreſs of 
Ff, and brought about the 
ſcandalous ſurrender of Toulon. 
He "mhaſſkc ed your brethren at Ge: 1 


te. moſt atrocious of tyrants? 


$43 5. 


the maritime towns. . He corrupted 
our. « cities, and endeavoured to de- 
troy [the * national repreſentation. 


ary a your. plains, and pur- 
they ſhould: not be ſpared ; but 


chi fed treaſons on the frontiers. 
When the event af battles ſhall 
tin your power, either Englith or 
bo TIAL A ta your remem- 
ice the. vaſt. tracts of country 
gr! by 5 955 n. 
— our 9 8 dee To 
W e e e an 
givin $9, places, ſt il recking. 
aich a 


loo d. hi the Atrociaus., 
roll a 1 e Do 
koguages. 


Ok aß ek 
The x 


raed our magazines in A 
that if the garriſous loft by the il. 


CR 


'Y 
hall al put in your power either 
en 9 Haridverians, to 
2 not one of them ought to 
return to the traitorous territory of 
England, or to be brought into 
France. Let the Britiſh faves 
periſh, and Europe be free“ 
Happily for both nations, the 
French ſoldiery had more juſt con. 
ceptions of the duties of man than 
their repreſentatives. Whaterer 
might be the. e of the Britiſh 
miniſtry, they rightly coneluded, 
that the unfortunate men employe 4 
againſt them were only the humble, 
and often in voluntary, inſtruments 
of n "7 in * 
war he ſanguinar al 
Barrere was —— 6 £4 rv groghs 
have been able to inform ourſelves, 


on the con „on occaſions, 
the French officer and ſoldiers be. 
haved with ſiugular humanity and 


liberality to their Briũſſi opponents. 
decree was afterwards" paſſed, 


lies in Valenciennes Conde, and 
Queſaoy, did not ſurtender within 
24 hours after being ſummoned, 


this: decree was alſd dt 1 in 
execution. "Wh 1 ONT JYEFAFLECS | 
At this moment Rebeipteresed 
reached the ſumtmit of hi pop. 
rity ; and from this! moment the 
bhbaſeleſs fabxic- of is 5 17 au. 
tharity began tu tpktef. Wbt 
has been obſerved by tidtwralifts of |. 
thetincremſed fy of thiofe an 
malgo ahich thave? dated hu- | 
Hannity: way bvappticd to the 


IF 15 Lr Cyl 1 chief Af. fava ges; Nahen he 
15 Ne Vous, « haraQer) has, rel Munde humnixy, an 

act wh FA EY rernmeuts! . 

hey abbog; The prise n Pariet this: «yi 


1 cen AI. can weregqtowdativ ah wawsye 


he tyra 
— 2 0 e 1 1101 


2485 ubliean ſoldiers 
you doe e there 5 when victoty _ 
"af; uten! vat J2 Joie 58: 6 
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loners to be tried only by the revo. 
lutionary tribunal of Paris. At 
dne period the priſoners amounted 
to between ſeyen and eight thou- 
ſand, Of the number of theſe 
who were tried and executed, we 
have no preciſe return; and to 
enter into a recital of particular 
fats, would be a moſt irkſome and 
melancholy taſk ; beſides that the 
accounts publiſhed in the daily 
prints are not accurate, and we 
hare ourſelves detected in them ſo 
many errors, that we are diſcou- 
raged from attempting the detail, 
Vet in peruſing this black and dif- 
mal catalogue, the eye of humanity . 
and the admirer of virtue will be 
arreſted by the fate of the veneta- 
ble and intrepid defender of the un- 
fortunate Louis, Lamoignon Maleſ- 
berbes; and he who has read the 
ntereſting memoirs of the eccentric, 
but perſecuted Trenek, will lament; 
that one whoſe life had been em- 
bittered by the ingenious cruelty 
ck deſpotiſm, ſhould at length be 
deprived of exiſteute by a new kind 
of tyrauny, and that iv @ country: 
Flither he had fled in the hope of 
enjoying the moſt perfect freedom. 
Some were evideutly put to death / 
for their wealth, and- others fell the 
"cums of private reſentmeut. & 
eoreſpondence with their relations 


"ho had emigrated brought man reſpect to Rabeſpſerre. The 
to the ſcaſfold ; but where this 


plez was wanting, an imputed cod- mies had c 


unt TO ATI. 


had you been there.“ She was 
condemned to death. It is remark · 
able, that among the numbers who 
were ſacrificed by this execrable 
tribunal, only one native or ſubje& 
of Britain ſuffered death, and that. 
was colonel Newton. Though a na- 
tive of this country, he had ſpent 


his whole life in foreign ſervice, 


and had latterly obtained rank in 
the army of the republic. He was 
attached to the Brillotine party, 
and may be ſaid to have fallen the 
_ of his 1 vo rr am os 
raſhly and openly ſtigniatizin 
— dien as 12 of ty- 
rants and aſſaſſins. . 

\ Even the condition of the pris 
ſoners during theit confinement 
was now — more mtolerable. 
Their impriſonment became more 
ſtrict, on the pretence of conſpira- 
cies ; and they were no 5 pare 
mitted to receive their proviſions 
from their families, or from the ta- 
verns, bet were edmpelled to eat 


out of one difh at a common table. 


They were reſtricted to one ſcanty * 


meal in tlie twenty -fotit hours, an 


not to exceed fifty ſous i day. | 
kt is {eldomtat men in public 
ſtations can difcern upon what 


the expence of each priſoner was 


this was notoriouſly 


wh Rr abie © of the allied ar-. 
te * 


d in- the breaſts of 


ſpiracy in the prifons always ſerved-/\the"eitiztity,” apt 'fHe ; Ec fid nce, 


Kho were obnoxious. The ju 
nd jurors were tiardened 


imple, The viſcounteſs de Noailtes, *' to fuffet᷑ e 


s 2 pretext for the ruin of thoſds nẽ,IU they £4 the Freat ta- 
judges*:lent#7 of ® the "Txvolutianary com- 

beyond en mittxes; ha alte 1 tem | 

Wich th ee 


ſter to madame La Fayette, mai v f — — b 1 
uned ia her defence, that ſue was:i to the Wngeanc 


id? < . 
| preigu merce» 
dot in the priſon-when the woonfpi>! nar; nid rl he ine | 


"cy of which, the was: nctaleg} -of their country. was threatened, 
« & they regarded with path the ca- 
egal aiiaſling}, kam ity 6 > 


bok place 4. No matter 
claimed ane of cheſe 1 


190 would have been 
ms  - | 
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of andividelts In propor- 
the allies Irgeded from the 
i territory 
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t of France, thefe ap pre which I am ſatisſted that lib 


ienfions were removed ; and they can never periſh, and that you did 
ſaw in the tyranny exerciſed at not mean to confer on the two 
home a more prominent evil than committees the right of cartying 
tiny that could affail them from the members before the revolution- 
without. The government of Ro- ary tribunal. 1 demand that yon 
heſpierre ſhould therefore have fornitlly pronounce, in the form of 
. milder, as the caufes of his a' Aceree; tlrat thé committees of 
influence evidently diminiſhed ; but public ſafety and general ſecurity 


inſtead of that, it inctealed every fall ſtilf preſerve the fakitary mehr 
day in ſeverity and oppreſſion. In of apprehenging;' whenever it may 


the fate of Danton and others, even be neceſſary, che repreſentatives of 


lis very aſſociates might anticipate the people, but that they ſhall not 
their on; and where there is no bring tlic before the revolution- 
truſt or confidence on the one fide, ary tribunal, without a previous de- 
there can be little fecurity on the eree of uccuſation framed by the af. 
other: fidelity, to be permanent, fembly )“ 
muſt be reciprocal, FORD A diviſion on this queſtion was 
For a conſiderable period the immediately calle d for; and a mem: 
*members of tlie national convention ber obſerved; that fueh ian idea 
ad- not dared to controvert any could not poſſibly have been con. 
propbſition that Robeſpierre was cbived, as that of giving fuch a 
Loon tod efpouſe; a large part of power to the two committees, 
that affembly were hisſervile inftru- “ But, added + he, ag” the de- 
ments, and the reſt were paſſive and cree in queſtion abrogates all the 
„e. ſpectators. The courage preceding laws, I demand, that 
of Bourdon de l' Oiſe firft ſerved to the oe which regards the imio- 
" nivake the legiſlative body from fabiliky of tlie national repreſen- 
"this tune and the firſt circum- tation may he again in foree.“ 
[tance which announced the declin- Merlin of Douay then propoſed 
ing authority of the nſurper oc- a decree, that the national repreſen: 
curred on the 10th. of June, in a tation had àn excllifive righit do pa 
uebate on the organization of the dectees of adcuſatian àgaluſt It 
revo 3 tribunal. On the on members} and roc have them 
Preceding day the convention had tried Before che cHminat triburas 
* decreed in the uſual manner; with- Phis bertheüglit wWas au tmalen: 
out diſſent. or diſchffion, that the ble right, and the'lcotivention de 
"rommittees of public · and general“ creed tie propoſttion- 
ſafety ſnould be inveſted with a his fuddemeheck to his authe 
power of chuevitig befbre the re- vity- there was retfom to believe v2 
* volutionary tribal all fach as they” ſevertiy felt by Robeſpierre; un 
* ſhould deem to have incurred the Whether Giſtruſtfub of his afſocate 
ſeverity of national juſtife. —<Does"" 6 from” ſome other Cauſe, he d 
this right,“ aſked Bourdon, ex- ſentetl himſelf entirety from thi 
tend to the members of theebtiven- time"! from the committees." Hi 
ton, whotn allo they can order be- mandates however were ſtill obeyec 
fore the tribunal? He was anfwer- and his iudefutigable colleague 
ed by confuſed murmurs. * I love Couthom uud St. Juſt, overave 
© theſe conſolatory murmurs,“ ex- the remaining members. Vet 
eelaimed the- futrepid orator; by * mold formidable prey was grad 
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Ir forming: againſt ham ig the great 
body of che convention; and even- 
lis colleagues, Barrere * Billaud, 
in the committee, were n 
plotting his,overthraw.. 

The plauſible and Gorid: lo, 
quence of « Barrere ,, was employed 
to gloſs over the naval. misfortune 
of the 1 of June, and it muſt be 
confeſſed tat his repreſentation. of. 
that fact is neither remarkable for 
fidelity: nor, perſpicuity; but the 
nation found a more ſolid conſola- 
tion in the ſake arrival ot their rich 
and numerous convoy, from Ame- 
ca. With, almolk this üngle ex- 
ception, the convention were nter- 
tained during the months of June 
and ſuly with a ſeries of victories 
the moit numerous and maſt ſplen- 
did that perhaps ever acgurred in a 
ſagle campaign; The time of the 


alembly. being chiefly, occupied 


v.th theſe details, but few degrees 
vere paſſed, and NO, progreſs what · 
erer was made in the conſtitutional- 
cole, 'The:deerces /t hat were paſſed 
during. this interval were, for the 
roll part, unexgeptionable, aud 
lome even deſcrring of cammen- 
dation. Dr 


On: the i3th; of June Renee 


reſented a report. from the commit- 
tee. ol public ſaſet y. the means 
u preventing me ei V:! The beg- 


dard Were to pe ma ed immedi - 
wy from the bridges and, high- 


Ways; they were. be decently 
cthed ; tem 


our as his infixmities tvould ena- 


ble him Ae ae The nepeE- 7 


itous bliad Ware puovided foxby a 
ſequent deerco. Mm | B& 3645 om ot 
dome regulations were alſo made 
u the e: arly / paxt- of July reſpectin g 
bizes and, -G@ptures , and very ju- 
ious, mucaſupes, mere adopted, ta 


ion! weh conduct? 


porary relief, was af- 
ded till houſes could be prepared 
lor theix. reception; aud after, this 
eich was, to; by, employed, in uch 
af diſtrib uting mi 
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prevent the circulation of forged: 
aſſignats, with which the combined 
powers continued to inundate the 
republic. To this diſgraceful mgdg 
of makibg war we cannot give our 
approbation. If the private forger 
is a» ſelun by the laws of our coune 
try; what appellation ſhall e aſſign 
to him who carries on the traf on 
a, larger ſcale? If, however, the 
practice affected only the fate with 
which wwe are at war; perhaps fome 
apology. or excuſe might be found 
in that pretended code, Which is 
called the“ laws of war, St * 
plain language the Juſtice of 1 

tice; but unfartunately it is not t 


ſtate that is affected, but nals 


ſince it appears by th 
Barrere preſented on. the. m_— of 


July, that not mone than iO 
lieres (leſs than 12805 Jobs 525 
afagnats bad reached, the Dp. 


treaſury... It ia, a dete fon 
mittedsnot; on i abo, Hut! 5 
5 


honſt and unſu 
by as 1 5 15 {an 13 
reipg;fa Y foreign 
maärpers of — e 5 
be had.carned. je the, 
his browrg 2tcas a f id 5 
widow; and 
the, honeſt aud. f in 


arbicragly as be ately N 
jaſtify in the eyg 82 e li 


n the joint report, ol | 
mittees. of publicity 


the .couventi pla ck 7 
5 190 it 


prars a very. titab 
certain! ny 6g ucceſs Wh, made 
ary 0 erments. 


In every. © t d, of in the 
pofls, fob Jieu- 
tenant to t NARS chief, of pattalion 

or ſquadron; nay ts cyoted to — 

recompenſe uf uch of the d 


fenders af their country as diſtin 
gude ne Ae A 9er 
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cal exploits. The remaining two; 
thirds. were to be beſtowed either 
by ſeniority or election. Thus the 
frſt poſt vacant inthe corps was to 
he filled: ap in the order of ſenio- 
rity; the ſecond by election; ant 
in the third caſe, the vacancy, was 
convention, by ſame: penſon - who 
bad -diftinguiſhed- himſelf in the 
ſervice. ' A-liſt uf | all theſe latter 

intments was to be made out 
every detade, and diſtri to the 


Ames. IO n 4 VITEO & 
While the deliberations of the 
eomvention- were conducted with a 
ſeeming unanimity, and the g 

verament 1:6f, France proeteded 
with the — — 
deſpotic ire, a farm wis ool 

| 55 — to burſt forth in 
the convention xſelfg and the 
whole . ſyitem of the [reyalutionary 
government was! at one blow! ta be 
terelled!with the duſt. Yet to:;ſhakte 


the ——— no —7 of. Ro- 
befpierre/ w an Herculean taſſc. 
The ſacobin 2 af 
power and arity from the 
wos ſlill at his devotion ʒ ine armed 
force of Paris was ſecured hy tiie 
agency: of IH enriot : che co mant. 
ant ; the) evolutionary trabnaal, 
aud allithit ohe o truſt, were 


filled with his bocaturty/z; arid his of 


influence Wirk the pepulace:-might 
be dimmithed, but ti aras fan! fromi 
— — 
beſpierrt / v ,, .ipocutiatt cat: 
it was not ſupgorted, as deſputiſaꝛ 
uſually is, by che oppreſſion of the 
lower claſſes of:iifoctly 31 ut” it was 
direQted::doicly; agaiuſt the great: 
and ; and as heinoſoants 
| roby the blind attachment of 
the multitudey:{o-be had never ne 

lected on any ocaaſion to com 

with their demands, and to conci- 
liate and flatter theiv puſſions. 
"FA, i 


- E « « 
k 


Brutus itr ſparing Anthony is ſald 


/ 
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Man is however à creature 05 
tatirally | ſavage. and ferocious 
he is rendered: ſuch ic by N cireum· 
Rances 5 and ſome of the ferenticy 
_ — under the 
—— In the mean time two 
e parties gradual 
mated, againſt his authority. 'The 
firſt wat in the great body of tbe 
convention, aud this was- by far the 
moſt formidable. As the lenity ef 


party 3 ſo the conduct af. Robel- 
pierre an, ſaerifiving Dantun, but 
withholding: from the fenffold. his 
friend Legendre: may bs ſaid to 
have preaipit ated his fall. With 
Legendre whre atnizetk Bourdon df 
Qilsg Tallien, and Freren, all of 
them diftingwiſhed. members of the 
mountain patty; wha: new, diſguſed 
with the condugtitf The! tyrant, ap. 
prebenſive ſontbeir perſonal ſafety, 
or feeling. for be. myberiey of "ther 
eountry; determind to embrace 
tho fvit, opportunity, a annbilaung 
a power whichi they! tad! formerly 
contribated ta+#ftabbfh; n Ang thus 
they were abetted bytthe Glent and 
———— - 
xonde party, ang ere ol 
the: ſuperi ho affes| throughout 
herpatien, Thin other party wes 
ed i8.&hte compuvrets'y; and 1 

dhe head of: this wene! Ve- 
3 and C gt/dHer- 
8. , 


extr in its ente be the gien 
— — and bub 
>the begurnge. of — do 
LQikts andthe n a0. t 
June, would: probebly never bunt 
bern forte. III Y 99941 
Robeſpierre himſelf was nut um 
tized-of.thibfitaiation:af affe 


repſed, i4{ 3 appotints but Vic 
| C 


onfidenct 


public ſafety; from hielt he Had 
zbſented himſelf for four ſucceſſive 
decades; but he felt his — 
in the jacobin club, where-on the 
iſt of July he pronòunced a long 
harangue in his own:defentes He 
complained that he was che vhject 
of foreign - perſecutiog; that the 
ſame —— were propa- 
rated againſt him in Paris, appear 
dd at the ſame moment in the Lor 
don im the pay of Pitt; he 
delt in indifine terms of a plot 
formed by the agents af that mini- 
ter for the overthrow of! the re- 
public, and reprobated the party'of 


a. 8 8 THR 0OCng nw +,.4 W. 


ut nungen: (the moderate! party) as 
us in the ſame -intereſt3' and nctibe in 
to promoting the ſame deſi gn! 
th t is evident fromthis ſpeech that 
of $obeſpierre already felt his popu- 
of lity on the decline. The ireports 
he to which herathuded: ag; clummieu, 
ed vere in fubſtance,; the he bad 
1 formed à liſt of thirty» members of 
ts the conventiong um e meant to 
cir moſcribez that ke tended to pro» 
ace chim himſelf dicator: and that the 
ing rale authority; bf abe nation was 
ny ede veſted ford the future in a 
tos tumrirate; dconſiſting bf! himfelf, 
od Couthony andy BT. Jul, His fuc- 
65 cel however adi en prebiouſty 
ot L meat in defeatiag his aver ſaties, 
out tat he (till; it appears i flattered 


n imielf with-wi proff of victory 
Ali can ſcarcely'be Ububtdd chat 
V bored matirated the Facrifies 
Jet» BY u alt who Aaldrilatrerty-tb 
ons BO in. Ia the jacdbin-elub, dn the 
n. ec of July; Rodefpierrei the 
a anger denonnced Dubais Grat: 
e a ve days after, the. eder Rev 
* ene alferted- in che Wim, 
have BH Cty, chat a uỹer rb Ito N 
oe" cnmittee actually exiltecd an che 
public. lo) omongtrd 
The partteen in itthe:denventian; 
wertr hoſtile the ; els 
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confidence” in the cnmittee of ther ated without iconeert;qo» the 


members of the committees were 
not prepared to act vm zl. uf 
Jalys for om that day we find 
Barter e in xireport du the 
ſtate of theozptal;inwhichhe unges 


\ 


the convention to. beware oficonſpi- 


radies and tu place a>canfidence in 
the ex iſting ment in the 


govern 

midſt of! victories ( ſaid he) which 
fneveed teach other, we bught to de 
on out guard agaimfethremt gemus 


of our uuniie hehe are forming 


a party even in aur boſom, withras 
mich addrefa and dee u / we 
employ energy and force in beat. 
ing hi —ä—ä— nnn 
„It is from th dregs of their 

[ſons that the Exgliſn are: ſeek» 
wag out for 4 is from 
the help / of the + auxiliaries whond 
they have in Paris that they hope 


to prepare ts vonſpi es, pub - 
hc tro 5 — — 


the night of the ad and 23d; forty 
individuals went to! tlie f pxiſon of 
the: Birttre, and ordered the: doors 
to be opened, in the name of the 
committee af public ſafetys Three 
of theſe 2 Were ar- 
reſted; the reſt eſcaped j —— 
patriots are on the watch fon tbem, 
and the 'revolationary government 
is in: purſuit of ithem. Other plots 
bave bern formed againſt tlie arſe · 
nal, the authors of which are not 


unknown. Once mote let me con- 


jure'the:convenuion ndt to ſſumber 
on its victories, but to ſtrike. terror 
amangſt the oonſpirators ho ſeem 
ta multiply in . as our 
arinies are victqrio s. 


. 


4 Thetruth ia, thut this govern- 


ment is 0divusto all monarchies, 


on!:accoumt; of its energy. It 
ſtrikes odnfpiratori with awe, and 
unfolds their intrigues. Our ar- 


mies are permanently victorious 


drive our ebemies like flocks 


A a 3 


of ſheep z they humble kings aa 
ele 
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weak uſurpers ; they unmaſk the 
miniiters of foreign goveruments, 
and ſhew them in their true light 
of privileged knaves,” morn 
On the 23th, Barrere prefented 
a ſecond report t6 the ſame eflect 
in which, after ſtating that li- 
berty would annihilate the authors 
of the new plot, he entered into a 
reply to thaſe miſled citizens,” who 
expreſſed a defire that a ſecond 31ſt 
of May ſhould take place. In this 
reply he drewa compariſon between 
the preſent proſperous ſituation of 
France, and the diſaſtrous ſtate in 
which the different factions had in- 
volved the country. | 
In the mean time, the hapes of 
Robeſpierre appear to have reſted 
principally on the jacobin ſociety, 
and he- flattered  himiclt with the 
expectation of being once more en- 
abled to overawe the convention. 
His brother and his other couſi- 
denial agents repeatedly reproach - 
ed the ſociety with torpor and in- 
activity: and at length they ſuc- 
eceted To far, that an addreſs was 
prelented by the jacobins on the 
25th, denouncing a foreign faction 
who attacked the convention and 
the committees. . Dubois Crance 
embraced the opportunity to juſti- 
fy bimſelf from the - reproaches 
which had been caſt upon him in 


the ſociety on the 13th ;\but the 


convention were ſo little affected 
with both the-addreſs and'the apO- 


togy of Dubois, that they referred 


the whole matter to the committee 


of public ſafety.- 1 


On the ſucceeding! day Robeſ- 
pierre aſcended the tribune} and 


vn his own alitliority pronounced a 


veliement harungue on the ſtate of 
the republie; aud replied to thoſe 


ho reproached him with aiming 
at the dictatorſhip :- | 


Is it true (ſaid he) that ſuch 
alarms have been infuſed into the 


exited, he nation v 
the mind would have, been _ynſet- 


minds of the national repreſenta. 
tives, that ſeveral of them are afraid 
to fleep/at their own; houſes? Is it 
true that J am accuſed. of wiſhing 
to march to the dictatorſhip over 
the blood - ſtained ruins of the na. 
tional repreſentation » ., 

„% This word didiatonſbip rexiles 
the revolutionary government; it 
deſtroys the republic, and renders 
the national juſtice odious, by de- 
picting it as an uſeful inſtrument ta 
one man who directs its operation 
at pleaſure, What a terrible uſe 
have aur enemies made of a word 
which at Rome was applied only 
to a public function May I by 
permitted to return to the duke of 
York; the patent of this dignity, 
which his friends have made out 
for, me? The cowards) They cal 
me a tyrant. If indeed I were one, 
they would crpuch, at my feet—li 
I were one, do you think that ty- 
ranes would perſecute me with ſuck 
virulence? No- they would be pro. 
digal of their aſſiſtance to me. I). 
rants arrive at the deſtined goal 
by the aid of ſcoundrels; have 


thoſe;then who combat, tyrants the 


ſame object in, view} Truth un. 
doubtedly is Aeſpotic; but fall- 
hood can no more imitute thus deſ- 
potijim, than ; Salmopevs.,. could 
imitate the thunder. Would you 
know the fource of thoſe atrociqus 
accuſations brought againſt me 


Here is the ſource in the papers af 


a conſpirators. t,,whow,[the,1ca- 
told has at length done Juſtice 
„If this, cunning! dewagogves. be 
ſays, ſpeaking of me, “ had never 
ould be fit, 


tered, and we ſhould nat Hae er 
thoſt aſſaſſinat ions known hy t C 


appallatian;of the ſentences. of the 


revolutionary! tribunal. 114 


Would you know thors 


u the rl 


of theſe. calummes? L 
: rank 


G 
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aud move the duke of Vork, Mr. the intrepid opponent of the ufurp- 
nta. but, and his agents. Who come er, to anticipate any ſimilar motion, 
rad i forwards ?—1 cannot here prevail moved, that the ſpeech ſhould; 
151 won myſelf to remove the veil be referred to the committees pre- 
ing ch conceals ſuch iniquity; but viouſly to its being printed, leſt on 
over mong them are contained thoſe its publication any errors might be 
na. men who oppoſed the decree by fuund in it.“ On the contrary, 

which atheiſm was deſtroyrd. Couthon contended for the primt- 
les « For four decades IJ have been ing of the ſpeech without any ſucks 
3.1 {0d to renounce thoſe functions reference. He, expreſſed. himſelf. 
den which you confided to me; but I in very ſtrong terms“ A ſyſtem 
de. lere never ceaſed to watch over the of calumny (he ſaid) had long ex- 
t te düblie weal. I have ſeen that the iſted.“ ! There are ſome perfidi- 
aan Legliſn, ſo abuſed in our ſpeeches, ous beings in the convention, (he 
ule hne not been treated with rigour added); dil ruſt intriguers, and from 
ord en the frontiers, and that the de+ this day let a- line of (demarcation 
or e againſt them has in no one be drawn.“ Not / intimidated by 
Mule been carried into execu- this ſpeech of Couthon; Vadier 
a ton. ee 614 | and Cambon complained that Ro- 
ut), Jam aſtoniſhed at that aca - beſpierre had miſrepreſented certain 
demical levity with which our vic- reports which they had made; and 
tries are ſometimes fpoken of, as the uſurper for the firſt time con- 
_y they were gained without any deſcended to apologize. The diſ- 
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-li I;{s to our brave defenders I warn cuſſion then became clamorons, and 
ty on that attempts are made to Freron exclaimed “ The moment 
125 umnſe you by planting in Belgium that gave birth te liberty gave alſo 

1 the ſterile tree of liberty, inſtead - birth to freedom of opinion. 1 


J. gathering in the harveſt of vie- move that the aſſembly make a re- 


* 


| tory. ; 2406-1 rt on the decree which F 
* Without doubt your com- the committees the right of arreſt- 
a mittees contain the ſirm ſupporters ing the members of the, convention 


by of liberty ; but the majority is pa- — Wno is the man that poſſeſſes / 
1 rlyied, Concealment and diſſi- the privilege of ſpeech; when, he' 4s 
a nulation arg practiſed, and conſpi- apprehenſive of being arreſted i? = 
ncy rears her head. The. artillery The propofition of Freron was 
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Jan has beet! fent from Paris. At - greatly applauded; and Panis, auo- 1 
* tempts are made to obtain poffeſ- ther member, declared, that if” 

Ne | hon of every thing; and conIpiracy, it was not adopted, thęre could be 

50 un 1 *. — 8 f . ”, — ; 1 1 

Ne | repeat, rears her head; #1,91)11. NG liberty. 5 Notwithſtanding this 

10 here thus! diſcloſed to you οpoſition, however, the ſpeech of 


be taths whichy though diſagrzeea- | Robeſpierre was, : orderhd! ta be 
die to particular perſons, arel ne- peg ; but this Wag the; laſt of 
ceffary to be K nown'y/ arid in to do- 4 is triumphs, audit, Wag 5 4 


2 ig ! hive hoch in ueheed by no The. uſurper LOO phos 
* ether defire than \thar 'ofirfepving olearly perceived! i his credit loft | 
the my conntty A = [18 bn with the conrention and apparent- | 
the As it was the feral euſtbmrto by amwilling-to! truſſ his colleagues 


move in th convention: for 1ther. inthe committees, he ſeems to have 
1058 Printing of füch eddteſſes ab thoſe waited firmly far the ſteym Mthebt 
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"HZ which. might, have been ex- gener of. Arreſt him) The 
pekted f tom i 5 arreſſ in the ie, 3 ta. be, nf 
e ulies in 


haps had Ki ome reliance* on his 
el dhe, and that of his d 
Cduthön and St. uſt. The latter 
aſcended the tribune on the 2 tk. 
ac L. am (ſaid he) of: no factiga 
1 hate al Aan Vour commit- 
tees” of public and general ſafety 
have ordered me to preſent a report 
to . on the apparent corru vo 
of the public opinion But 
ſpeak only to you, and! wilt — 
only in my own name.“ 

The indignagt clamour of the 
aſſembly compelled the orator ab- 
ruptly to conclude, and with ſome 
a * Tallien obtained a hear- 

e ſpoke to order. The 
la "ſpeaker ( laid he) commenced . 


with ling you u, that he is of no 
port Ilikewif l eſpouſe only the 
de of truth. Yeſterday a mem- 


ber of os government (Robeſ- 
ierre ented to you a report 
G noe} yeh Abe Today, 
ber member Lende to ſpeak to 
you in his. Own name. 'Ns # ood 
citizen can refrain from lamenting,” 
with tears, the abject aud calami- 
t us ſtate to whic the republic i is re- 


duced; whenndiyiduals pretend thus ha 


to Hate © you in thelrown name, 
and St eit own authority. 
Billaud Varegnts ſp poke on the 
ſame” fide; and ſ. 1 0 Yeſterday, 
the Hociety 


intention —— o nere intin: ated; at. 


— a tmbers, of t lie 
convention: er en tht 158 
with! — Ss . Pen c 
heard mtr utter 


ig te moſt ek, 
minable ealuyin gainſt 'thaſe 
who "had boy ny from, the, 


revo gti. 1'"fee one of thoſe” 2 
wretches bo fitting on the moun- ö 


tain, who ved 


the expreſſions. (A 


jacobius Was N 


of 
filled Aab very per. 
ſon \vas adm 129 0 e LIED: | 


0 fition, Het * Tr eige 15 e Plandits, 


then proccedel 

as, O /r oy he. womeat 5a. 
rived, Ahe. s rk 9 Ion aus 1, 
, ou er le peak at 
& I han, hy ths paſſed, 
Pramiſed., h em bis 

85 tq the camwittre baforc be 
ſhould ſpeak i it here. The ſaſſembiy 
will do wrong. it dons. nat per- 
ceive that it is in thi hands of two 
. murderers. If it is weak and in 
reſolute, ir will inevitably. periſn. il 
No, na l cried the majority of, 
the members: way) their hats, 
The galleries reſgw ed wich the 
ſame cries, calling out, Live the 
conyention, live the .commitige of 


public fafety.1? „ id ogg 6 


14 


ts Bas dehred, to he 


inſiſted on ſp, "mY ds 
2 Delmas dr 44 he (<> zul 
called, to gr Ev Hos 0 
inſiſting, to card, it, was moved 
that, 1 A to Lee 5 — 
u 87 gon 
bis perde Will ſhudder 
(ſays he) with ate ng J0u 
Lea apprized that the armed force: 
aris ie — Paxpicidal. 
ande. lader re ee 


ken a ae — 


og ce o roots 
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Aly 0 . 
g others, T nd only men- livres. i demay 1 wh ie MY 
— axe 0 he Has been the author of ' Robefpie: re 35 
the impriſoritnent? of the n murmurs. «& 1 55 =: 


of the revoliitiona ace f\ you, Citizens, a 
the ſection of Indiviſ bility men mflar r ads of this ; a 301 ae it 71 
of the moſt 75 poi e rad he who dares to acc 

of the moſt' 4M patriot- Who ip pend our nights and and 

im. F accuſe Hit 25 Navin With⸗ — e of 1 8 a, | 18 1 
daun himſelf from the committee nizing our victories, 
for theſe' four i A ſince the * t not heſitate eicher 1a ta. 15 
kcree with reſpeck to the revolu- him with our be New, or to. 
uonary ulbunel Paſſed on the Fork 3 to triumph, 18 4 

d June; which he alone deviſed ; wiſh t d che .canye 
nd which "was badly received. and to urdex th repreſenſa 
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Thus he intended” to drive from of the nation. 


convention ey ure man: KNobefpierre here 508 TR 
that is, eve 8 Los did not the tribune, while ad f i AY 

pleaſe himſelf, or eps Wk he might - voices exclaimed, « Down wk ti TE 

ſpe to be poſſeſſed of ſufficient tyrant, down Sith the rant!“ . 
| licernment to detect, and i mtegrit 3 Tallien then} TY L qu if 1 
lo oppoſe, his ambitious views "obſerved (faid þ 6) that we; /mujt,.,, 4 

F nd as a a preparatory ſtep to the draw the veil. | 92 bi with, - [8 
TT cfblifhing himſelf in that dicta. Fir that it is {0 + that the h.. 14 
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|. the object of Ris fiſhes, e would they will ſoon be an ted.“ 4 1 
are left none in the cd vention {Loud applauſeg, ) _ - # very thing .. 1 
but his creatures and depudents, that the enemy... of. the na 64 
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uſual caution, He had, advanced 
with ſuch rapidity in the career of 
lawleſs ambition, that he already 
conceived himſelt arrived at the 
accompliſhment of his wiſhes, and 
that, like Cæſar, the name of king 
was only wanting to him for the 
full accompliſhment of his power, 
Was.it to {ubject ourſelves to ſo de- 
grading and ſo abjc& a tyranny, 
that we brought to the ſcaſfold the 
kait of the Capets, and laviſhed ſo 
much blood of the French citi- 
zens? Was it to acknowledge ſo 


petty a, deſpot, that we declared 


eternal war againſt kings, and 
iwore to eſtabliſh liberty at the 
price of life? No; the ſpirit of 
treedom has no ſunk ſo low ; the 
ſenſe of that duty which virtuous 
men owe to their country is not yet 
extinguiſhed, I invoke the ſhade 
of the virtuons Brutus firing 


bis eyes upon the buſt]-—Like him, 


have a poniard to rid my country 
of the tyrant, if the convention do 


not deliver him to the {word of juſ- 


tee. The republic is to be eſta- 
blithed nat only by the victories of 


our armies, but by the vignance of 


sur councils, and the juitice of our 
puniſhments. After the enumera- 
tion of facts which you have heard 
from the lait ſpeaker, is it neceſſary 
for me to remind you of the pro- 
ceedings of that ſitting of the ja- 
cobins, Where Dumas, preſident of 
the revolutionary tribunal, the erea- 
ture, and. confederate of Rabeſ- 
pierre bad the audacity to infult 
tlie repreſentatives of the people ? 
Need I recal to you. that alan; il 
addreſſod ta thie journaliſts, in one 
vf the laſt ſittiugs of the jacobins: 
I prohibit you from inſerting 
my diſcourſcs, in yaur papers, till 


you have previouſly communicatcd 
lere already we 
adi the tont of the dictator tlie 


them to me.“ 


1 — 


be of e engere pu 


people ſhall know nothing except 
through my organ, and in- the 
manner in which I ſhall be plealcd 


- 


to communicate it to them. 


« Let us, republicans, aceuſe 


him with the loyalty of courage, 
in the preſence of the French peo. 
fe. x is fit to enlighten our fc. 
o citizens: liberty is alone the 
object of their afleQtions. It i 
not an individual; whom I attack ; 
it is a vaſt conſpiracy, I doubt 
not but the convention will take 
ſpeedy and efficacious meaſure,, 
and continue its ſiltings  perma 
nent, to ſave the people ; andas it 
1s of the utmoſt importance. that 
the chiefs of the armed force ſhould 
do no miſchief, I move that Hen- 
riot, and all his ſtaff, be arreſted. 
It is our wiſh that the prefident oi 
the revolutionary 'tribunal ſhould 
treat the accufed with decency and 
juitice. This is true virtue, | 
now move, | 
“That our ſittings be perms- 
nent, untit the {word of the lay 
has ſecured to us this revolution. 
L alſo move, 
„That Robeſpierre, and his 
creatures, be immediately at- 
reſted,” i 
Ihe decree Was paſſed with ap- 
plauſes from every quarter; and 
on the propoſition, o Billaud V+ 
rennes, Tanks otheps, anon whom 
were, Dumas the late Tok ent of 
thercyolationarytribunal;Dufrelne, 
Boulanger, La Valette, and the 
aies-d&-camp of Heuriot were in- 
cluded in it. The convention now 
_ called upon Barrere to ſpeak in tie 
name of the commntee of udle 
ſafety, He proceeded to make 1! 
gots and towards the concluſion 
of it preſented the following de. 
cree, which was adopted; _ 
The national convention, on 


= 


afctr 


1 
, 
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ſalety and general ſecurity, decrees 
as follows; | "Tv 

« 1, All ranks ſuperior to that 
of the chief of a legion are ſup- 
areſed. "The national guard ſhall 
ume its original organization, 
and each chief 'of a legion ſhall in 
conſequence command in turn. 

« 2, The mayor of Paris, che 
national agent, and he who ſhall be 
„his turn the commandant of the 
vations! guard, ſhall watch over 
tle ſafety of the national repreſen- 
tation, aud ſhall anſwer with their 
ends for all the commotions which 
may enſue in Paris. 

« The prefent decree ſhall be in- 
lantly ſent to the mayor of Paris.“ 

The orator thei , reſumed his 
ſpeech apparently in His' own per- 
fon, and no longer as the organ of 
the committees. “ Since the 1oth 
of June,” ſaid he,“ I have never 
care to behold that cunning man, 
wo has had the art to wear ſo 
many different maſks; and who, 
when he has not been able to ſave 
lis creatures, has made no ſcruple 
to turn againſt them, and ſend them 
t the guillotine. No one is igno- 
rant of the manner in which he de- 
tended Camille Deſmoulins, Ba- 
are, Chabot, and others, whom 
he, afterwards betrayed. On the 
oth of June, the tyrant (for this is 
the name Jmuſt give him) moved a 
olution for elta liſhing a revolu- 
tonary tribunal,” * He ' framed” it 
him{clf, and Cöuthon propoſed it, 
Without having even bad it; and 
vet he is the man who complalus of 
patriots being oppreſſed he who 
in priſoned the revolutionary com- 
mutee, compoſed of the molt pure 
patriots in Paris;=—he who, in order 
0 arreſt all Who thwarted his 
nens, inſtituted a general police. 

The committee of government 
nch conducts the operations of 


* armizs, hay done its duty. He 
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has calumniated it, in order ta 


ſow divifion among its membetsy/ 


and prevent any body of patriots 
from having ſuch influence as could 
oppoſe his tyranny. He has endea- 
voured to oppreſs me particularly, 
becauſe I made a report which was 
not agrecable to his views.“ „ 
Robeficrre {till attempted tg 
maintain his ground; but the reſent- 
ment of the aſſembly would not ſuf- 
fer him to be heard. Couthon and 
Le Bas, with a fidelity worthy of a 
better cauſe; attempted to juſtify 
their colleague, and demanded that 
they might partake in his misfor- 
tunes, as they had ſhared in his 
proſperity; they were therefore in- 
cluded in. the decree of arreſt. Col- 
lot d'Herbois then moved, that 
St. Juſt ſhould* be ordered to lay 
on the table the ſpeech he intended 
to pronounce. | This propoſition - 
was alſo adopted, and St. Juſt him- 
ſelf was included in the deeree of 
arreſt. en nnn, 
When the decree of arreſt had 
paſſed the convention, the preſident 
ordered one of the uſhers of the 
hall to take into cuſtòdy the chief 
of the triumvirs, the elder Robeſ- 
pierre. But ſuch was the ae Which 
the preſence of this man was accul- 
tomed to inſpire, that the officer 


heſitated to perform kis duty, till 


Robeſplerre himſelf made à ſigt of 
obedience, and followed the ther 
out of the hall. The priſoners 
were conducted by à few peace of- 
ficers to the prifon of the Luxem- 
bourg: but tie adtminiſtrator of the 
police on duty there, 'whs was ohe 
of their creatures, refuſed to receive 
them; and they were chen conduct- 
ed, rather in triumph than as pri- 
ſoners, ta the Hotel de Ville. 
Ia the mean time Henriot had 
alſo been atrelted, hut had found 
means to eſcape. With the alacrity 
ef deſperation he rallied his adhe- 
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reits. e Hatlonal guard in 
Sy Md ru with in ge- 
the offers of their command- 
= and only the cannoneers mani 
ed à thorough attachment to 
bim. Henriot arranged his forces 
Itt three diviſions; one was diſpatch- 
ed to the Hotel de Ville, zeother 
againſt the committce of public 
ſafety, and a third proceeded to the, 
convention. The alarm bells were 
next rung by the — of Robeſ· 
of Pati 8 
and the jacebin clubadeclared dend 
— in à ſtate öf inſurrection; aud 
2 of Robeſpierre in the Ho- 
Ville formed t mie ue into 
4 — convention, and declared the 
other reprefentatives traitors to 


their count E pert 
igerous *erifis the molt 


Im this 
— —— art of ille inhabitants 
of Paris, Who had been depreſſed 
by kertdt or cnefvated by indo- 


her p Thee the urgent neceſ. 2 
ſty' 6 Ive weaſujcs, on the 


Protieſ ; the horrors. of Septem- 
ber — in the face, ſhould 
3 1 po tyrant now prove 


—_— no time was to be 
loft Lei adrantage of the ring- 
ing of the alarm bells, they ran 


Bourdon de V'Oife, F rer6n, Bea. 
pre, Lectard ” Bollrddn, errand, 
and Rovere, were ordered to ſup- 
port him. A prôclamation wa 
W in all the & diſtriets of Pa. 
ris; exhorting t ka le to aſſen 
their liberty, 4 1 0 5 a.. 
tional repre Eno Keg i 
Tn confequence of theſe m 
ſures'the national guard, who h ha 
obeyed with ſome reluckance the 
orders of their commander, f imme. 
diately forſock Him. A. party a 
the inſurgents Had attempted, rs 
the aid of cannon, to force 
pork” in the Carouſ, ſel; but they fa 
n the attempt; aud the 'offics 
254 eee them was made 
riſoner. Early in the evening the 
tons of Paris appeared at the 


bir, and endete Ar oath to ac- 
kbowles ge no aut rity but that 
of the convtntion. 
It was not, Bede tm bauen 11 
and 3 0c oek i in ornivg of 4 
che abc that the deputies who h 
been diſpatched” for that pu 4 
found themfelves in fufficfent force " 


to attack the inſurgeſts at the Ho- 
tel de Ville, At that time Bur: 


don de P Oife Apfedtect it the 
Place dle See 90 the pro 
clamatioh uf the'tohyeari@n.* e 


chrobgh the ftrters, and excited the then ruffied "int" the” Aae 1 

sto then 8 the cry of commune, armed re and x 

? mo whom rf „ pjſtols: t the, i bſitrgetits Geer ebm. 4 

efentatives of t 64 people ; pletely deſerted —_— bur. 

2 fe e hall, of Gd turii their arms them: | 
vention were inattives Ec | ſee obeſp 175 the 25 A. 
ſeffton had 3 beret ö e His mot _ 
' its K 5 ard 


nent; and no n of he 7 — 


prized: that 9 5 


ropfellerates d, and Were" 
in à Rate of infntttcriog. « — . 
proceeded” to care th ende traitors” 
Ea outlaws, 1 depch ation” of 
their mem ere as” med * to 
4 tlie p 


again "the revolt 
"Baka Mart minated provi-” 
Gol commander in chief; and 
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bs * of the. 4 mo 
the hote harangye hm, 
and endeavoured to, 81 — 


the aſſiſtance 0 his allociates. Col- — 
inal, a member. of the, municipa- 
lay, who had been ſeduced i into the 
nlurrection by the perſuaſion of 
fenriot, at the defire_of ſome. v3 
the perſons, below, pm the miſ- 

creant out of the window, aud he 
was mortally wounded. 

The conſpirators were r 
xely conveyed before the revolu- 
tonary tribunal ; and their perſons 
being identified, they were con- 
demned to ſaffer death in the Place 
bela Revolution, which they had 
themſelves defiled with the blood of 
the unfortunate Lois, and thaw of of 
lis guilty but penitent conſort ; and 
afterwards with that 3 their C( +; 
leagues and, allaciates i in. cid nes. 
The perſons who { lulle red on this, 

vraſion, were, Maximilian R Robeſ- 
Jens 9 55 1 ny 9 <5 « Ar- 
ras; George, 58 
years, born at C 


AE lub, 


20 years, born at js By Robe, 


1 
the twelye laſt members: of the 


Ae 15 Pate, oof jus 
conveye m t 2 
9 4005 : 
t a b 


N even in oY 2 
ed a8 on this OCCa4 


ever was f. 

people afſembled 

ſion, and it is impoſſible to 

(ſays ane of the journaliſts of Paris) 

the joy ;and tranſports, that; were 
Rainteld in every face! In all 

ſironts through which the conſpi- 

2 paſſed, and, in the ſquare of, \ 

the Reyolution, 1 unanimous cries. o 

Ah! the villains !, Live the, 2 5 

Live the can dentian {werent 
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ed as an able advocate; but he did 
not ſucceed in Paris, and was oblig- 
ed to return to his own country, 


where he exerciſed. his profeſſion 


with reputation. We have heard 
that the firſt cauſe which gave him 
eclebrity was a curious trial between 
two neighbouring gentlemen, one 


of whom had erected an electrical 


eonductor on the roof of his houſe, 
which the other preſented as a 
auiſance, as endangering his own. 
Robeſpierre: was counſel for the de- 
ſendant. He gained his cauſe; and 
his pleadings were admired not only 
as cloquent, but as diſplaying con- 
kiderable information ou a philoſo- 
phicalCubjefti-. in ul 4 

He wus clected a deputy to the 
tiers tat in 1789. Ia tbe conſti- 
tuent aſſembly- he was always re- 
garded as a firm friend to monar- 
chy;; and even in July 1792 he pub- 
blhed' © Repreſentative government 
and the forms of monarehy, the 
only conſtitutional arrangements 
proper for an empire ſo extenſive 
and ancient as France.“ He at- 
tached himſelf at this period to the 
party of Orleans; and he was ſuſ- 


pected; even after the king was de- 


poled; of an intention of placing 
the duke of Orleans on the throne. 
He was not ränked in the ſirſt 
claſs of orators/ in the national aſ- 
ſembly. He paſſeſſed neither the 
ſire nor imagination of Maricau, 


nor the gracbfulb and ꝓoliſhied clo- 


quence: of Barnave: yet. he was al- 


ways conſidered as a bold, ang ner- 
vous ſpealger ;/ and on ſome occa- 
ſious he conſiderably. diſtinguiſhed 


chimſelf, particularly in pleading the 
cauſe of the enſlaved Africans 


[againſt the, famous report of Bar- 


nne on the ſtate of the colonies. 


He was, deprived of a ſcat in 


the ulegiſlative body, by the ſa- 
mous golf. denying ordinance of the litienlverſutihthhn He bad. ; 
»copſtitucat aſſembly, aud accepted ſonab attuchmwut tua manga 
IH Ll | 


— 


culation ; but 


authdrity, till after theddeath. of 
the king and, the defeat of dhe Gi. 
ronde party, His ambitian til 


conſined within gatroꝶvr limits but 
after: that, „it: is evident that. h 
whole attention was directed do the 
removal of ſeeryſperſon hm 


tamment of this obj 
* As his only preilominaat paſſion 
was ambitious have, already te 
marked, that. che: owns entitely ver 


af principle ννe nt rf his po. 


the office of public aceuſer; hut re: 


did 'not.) conceive; the walk, projet 
of raiſing hamſelfi ta the ſupreme 


that peripd appeurs to hate been 


be an impediment torh im iin dhe u 


bug 1010. 


from the ——— b 


no per- 


hat 


ligned it in a ſhort time. Ik he * 
was deficient in ſolid abilities, he mor 
had a talent for iutrigue which "n 
compenſated for the want of ther; of 1 
aud tlie modeſt ſimplicity of his man- (NH. 
ners and appearance acquired for 4 
him an uncommon reputation, for 140 
integrity. The aſcendaney which wil 
he gained aver, the pcople of Paris in f 
was ſufficicutly manifeſt, hen he tou 
was Hot. only elected; a deputy to coc 
repreſent; that department in /the ah 
convention; but had ſufficient, in- to 
fluence to ſecure, by his recam- oh! 
mendation ( ſeats, for his intimate th 
connexions Marat, Legende, and for 
Philip Egalité. PIR cir 
He certainly had no part in the 

events of the loth of Auguſt; and 10 
the count de Montgaillaxd acquis ar 
lim even of any pzincipal, ſhare in e 
the maſſacres of September, thougl 9 
he probably might be a complacent 0 
ſpectator of hoo Bess tranſac- ( 
tiong. But be amply compenſated t 
tor his inactivity by the ferocious t 
malignity-with which he afterwards 
perſecuted, tlie fallen monarch and t 
his unhappy» family. Hei probably 

| 
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f, re: hat was once his boaſt; forms the the cireumſtandes which contribu- 
f he delt clue to the development of his ted to their elevatiou. Bot indeed 
, ke moral depravity and "hardneſs of were the creatures of accident. 
lich heart. „I was (ſaid he) the friend Cromwell negotiated with the king 
em; of Petion, of Roland, of Briſſot.“ even during his fatal captivity; and 
Nats He might have added, of Orleans) Robeſpierre was à royaliſt till the 
for « They betrayed their country, and 10th of Auguſt.“ The profpect of 
for declared againſt them. Danton ſovereign amhborty was gradually 
lich wiſhes to take their place : Danton unfolded to each by a ſeries of fad 
ris in my eyes is only the enemy of his vontable eircumſtances, of Which 
- be tuntry,” The man who. can each had the art and the courage 
x to colly devote to death perſons to take advantage. Both were 
dhe whom he has once eſteemed, and deſtitute of fympathy and affection 
in- t» whom he has the molt prefling Robeſpierre was more (fanguinary 
N. obligations, mult be deſtitute of all than Cromwell, probably hecnuſé 
abe thoſe ſentiments and feelings, which he had a more difficnlt part to play, 
ard form the moſt certain bahs of ſo- and more competitors to contend 
cial virtue. nN with. Both affected ſimplicity in 

the His abilities were probably over- their manners and appearance; both 
and nted by his immediate comettions, were adepts in cunmng and intrigue. 
uf and they are undoubtedly deprecigt- Both aſſumed the maſ of hypo- 
30 ed too much not only by the” emi- eriſy. Cromwell adapted his un- 
gi grants, hut by the "preſent: leaders meaning harangues to the jargon of 
of the popular party in France. the enthuſiaſts of his day: Rubef- 


Certain it is, that if he had not 
himſelf great talents, he poſſeſſed 
the no leſs vahiable quality of diſ- 
cerument, and knew how to make 
the belt uſe of 'the talents of others. 
He held the political fibilities' of 
Mr. Pitt in the moſt profound ton- 
tempt, and is: Khoun to have ex- 
preſſed his opinion, & that if it had 
not been for cke '6ppofition par 
ſo frequently rnd 7. 
and affording him an opportunit 
of eorrecting them he T r. Pitt 
would preſently + undo; himſelf by 
purſuing his own miſtaken views.“ 


pierre generally ſeaſoned Ris or- 
tions with the words God and vir- 
tue. Their hypoenſy was the ſame, 
hut in each it was adapted to the 
ſcene on which they were to act. 
While the parallel might perhaps 
be traced in forme other points than 
thoſe to which we have adterted, 
there are ſome very important cir- 
cumſtances in which they entirely 
differed.” ' The power of Cromwell 
reſted upon à much more folid 
foundation than that of Robeſ- 
pierve. It was founded upon great 
military reputation, and ſupported 


Robeſpierre was probably more of a by a well organized military force, 
fateſman than an ordtor : a feeble without whiehlno uſurper: dan long 
voice and unpromihnꝑg vxterior were maintain His 3275 
impediments which Ne co /never reſted ſalely on tlie fluctuating po- 
ſurmount; nor evuld weerer difoo- pulate, and on the eredit and in- 


ver in his orations any tramts of fan- 
ey, ſublimity, or pathos .. 

Kobeſpierre has been compared 
to our Engliſu Cromwell.” Perhaps 


ffuence of the jacobin club. Crom- 

well, though deſtitute of humanity, 
was leſs wantonly; eruel than Ro- 
"beſpierre and did not diſguſt the 


there was' more reſemhlanee in the people by freque it and · Ho dy cxe- 
Merior caſt of their minds, than in cutions. Cromwell made* good 


* laws, 


republic was the more fir 
riveted. * "7 tem of practical tyranny, 
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laws, and ſeems in oy reſpects 
to have canſulted the appineſs 
and welfare of the community at 
large; all the decrees of Robeſpierre 
appear to have only had. two ob- 

s—maſlacre and confiſcation. 
Cromwell was his own miniſter ; 


Sobel terre made uſe of the genius 
0 


others, and the public and 
foreign affairs were generally con- 


ducted by the great abilities of 
Danton, Barrere, Sieyes, and Le 
Clos. Cromwell was therefore, 


ough we think the talents of 
obeſpierre were not to be de- 
The uſurpation of Robeſpierre 
alſo differed from that of Cromwell, 


ere the abler ſtateſman ;- 


not only in its duration, but in the | 
| [the lone of the 


conſequences of its overthrow. As 
Cromwell's was a military uſurpa- 
tion, it was more permanent; and 
the military, inſtructed in habits of 
obedience and diſcipline, were ſtill 


at the diſpoſal of an individual; 
and the reſtoration of monarchy was 


the conſequence, The uſurpation 
of Robeſpierre exiſted only on the 
alarms of the people; ſome plots 
which were not imaginary gave or- 
caſion to the fabrication of many 
others ; and by theſe devices the 
tyrant had the art of continually 
working on the paſſions of the 
multitude, who conceived that the 
political independence of the na- 
tion depended on his vigilance and 
activity. As ſoon as the delufion 
was diſſipated, and the people 
found themſelves in a ſtate of ſecu- 
pa the whole fabric, which reſted 
y on imaginary alarms and ter- 
rors, dropped of itſelf ; and, as the 
verument of Robeſpierre reſem- 
in its arbi naturę the 
verument of their er mona 


the attachment of the people to a 


is, againſt- y and 


of extending theory too far in # 
public 


Other uences fill mare 
important to France, if poſſible, 
than the overthrow of an odiou 
tyranny, have refulted from the fal 
of Robeſpierre. With him dhe i- 
fluence of the jacobin &lab, that 
ſouice of faction and intrigue, that 
monſter in a ſtate, an empire within 
an empire, was completely cruſhed, 
But this was not all From the 
fatal 10th of Auguſt to the triimpy 
of the 28th of July, the better or, 
ders of ſociety, thoſe elaſſes which 
generally inelude the great maſs of 
ability and virtue, were 'extremely 
depreſſed, ' They were filenced by 
the ſenſeleſs elamour againſt arifto- 
cracy, and new phraſes were iny 
vented to indicate that the whole 
wers of government were veſted 
pulace. The 
tyranny of Robeſpierre has te- 
moved the abſurd and indiſcriminate 
prejudice- againſt ea nar) 6 that 
ation; 


and the men of property petceir- 
ing the neceſſity 61 Seri from 
their inactivity, have once tnore 
taken an active ſharè in the public 
affairs. A ſtill better effect may 
be ſuppoſed, and indeed appears to 


reſult from this event,” The French Kh 
republicans, from the moment of fon 
the overchrow of the ' monarchical * 
conſtitution, indulged in the moſt 17 
viſionary ſpeculations, and the molt Ti 
inconſiſtent theories of go (th 1 
Even the Gitonde party (thong of 
it included ſome men. both ons Fi 
ty and integrity) is not exemp I. 


from this cenſure and the 
tution attributed to Condorcet wal 
utterly impracticable. The French 
nation has now proved the danger 


inſtitution; they have ſcen 
that on the ſpeculations which 
were ted by well-mean! 


men was engrafted a dee 
thoſe 
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ence of the adminiſtration to whieh 7. To ſuperimend r 


ſuch functionary may belong. ſton of t marine and 'Colonicy, 


IV. It ſhall neither fend to trial Re member 17 Heh 11.415 
intend the com- 
liberate thoſe ſentenced by the po- — 0 Fra et 
pular commiſſions, without being in members 

concert with the central committee 9. To ſuperintend the EY 
of overnment. - 1485 ublic works, five members. 

, The commiſſion of iel af. or the ſuperintendence of the 


"ſhits: of police, and the n FM | public expences and revenues 


ſhall make to it a daily report of the there ſhall be four ſections:— 
police and interior ir. of dhe Tube firſt, confiſting of five men: 
republic. (4. bers, ſhall ſuperintend the * 
VI. It ſhall be under * miſſioo of the public treaſt 
: mediate inſpection the polite and the ſecond, of ten memben, eee 
armed force” of Paris, the revolu- national revenues; the third, of 
tionary tribunal, the committees of ten members, the general! Kqui- 
ſuperintendenee of tho republic, and dation; aud the fourth; of ten 
the popular cominiſſiauus. memberay the office of accounts. 
VII. The national treafury ſhall 11. K Hoary ol of-/ legiſlation, 
"credit/it for nine hundred thouſand .-./ compbſed/t ofi fifteen neuen 
livres for Wer and ſeeret hic ſhiabaverhe ſuperintend- 
'expencts,' „ d n Ea ITHE! 244d th .enbe of he commiſon of cial 
VIII. Afafth partofthe members 11] admmaſtrations, the police 
of the committee ſhall be changed the tribunals, according to the 
every month, and not he Meligible report ofoihe trihunals and adtn- 
dil, after the inter val of one month, vniſtratiug bodies, ſhall be ye 
IX. All other committecs, or with the. reviſion and cla 
commiſſions of the conventioui now In tion of the laus, and the details 
in exiſtence; are aboliſned. relpecting the 
X. The folowin twelve com- 08 the republic. 
mittees ſhall be eſtabliſnead : A committee of ahebs⸗ of 
1. One to ſuperintend the com- yh | eg procòsverbaux conſilliag of 
miſſion of ugriculture and ts. fifteen moon charged ith 
compoſed of ſive members. rb 6 jption 
2. One to fuperintend the n of th 4 
miſſion of public inſtruction) io « e = archires;' the m. 
©::6ontift of five members. tional preſs, aud the 
305 To ſuperintend the commiſ- ol givi adminiſtratiom /'* 
ſioh of commerce and proviſions, « rs vs A- lere 
five members. ln | toe axommittes uf 
4 To ſuperintend the corbmiſ- the hall, compoſed! of: 
ion of tranſports, potcoffices, bers, excluſively charged with! 4 
and poſt- hotiſes, © 3 5 — li palioe Nin e:limits of 
M4 bs. fuperintend the commiſſion vention, the [committees and 4 


of arms and powder, ſic mem- national garden. It ſharpen 
bert. MUcugq i: 13 ets il »(the: experi does of the 1 


6. To ſaperiutend the commiſſion vention, audits archives: a 


of the movement _ the armies, * * thoſe df the! eommittees3 


ſix members. ttavelling exptuces af Werne 


- « - 


S 


"mittee, 174208 | 


* 
— 
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latives of the ptople ſent to the de- 
urtments, or the armes 
XII. It ſhall verify and adjuſt the 
accounts relative to the aforeſaid 
expences; and the xf. | 
committec, declaring its] veriſica- 
tion of the expences of the'repre- 
ſ:ntatives oß the. people, amount ing 
to ſuch a lum, ſhall be allowed as 
admiilion af that aceunt. 
XIII. The nat ianal trbafury ſhall 
ve it credit. ſutithrre milliuns, to 
Clad in:Jych |[expences in 
the afurctaĩd payments 3 and all 
firmer credit, hitlerto unemployed, 
is wthdravwn; net 16001 0 
XIV. Exery executive cemmiſ- 
fon ſhall give al daily accomt of 
its proceedings tothe committee 
charged with its inſpection, and 
hall propoſe to ito tfediſſieulties 
to be ſurmauntedy. alid{ttHe: imme ans 
of removing them. »:{tidhall-»alſo 
ſubmit for the approbdtion:bf the 


olution of;that . 
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tral. committee, andihy the Fommil- 
ſioner. af the committee whaithall 
make the report. J 
be reſolutions ſhall bes ſent. c 
be exceuted., by the ;ggmmiſſigfs, 
ang. an Account of them Aball Aben 
be:laid: befloxe the nN eMLp¾snD co, 
XVIII. Should these be any, dif- 
ference of opihiengin, the central 
committeegf gavernment, the affair 
is to be difculled and decided hyſta 
meeting comhoſed: i ou: αοuiſ⸗ 
ſioner from cach of thed com- 
mittees. 34810 at 34 1 
Nt XIX. che eee 
expedition is required, die geatral 
committee of govgraaent, may: call 
upon one oH more of the: h- 


mittee cbargetuith the ſuperin- 


:tefidence. of thematteriy quł lion, 


and the reſult. of their delibetat ion 


{hall be:carriednto.executiony But 
the members who ſhall aſſifi-aw-{yeh 
.deliberations.thall make ari indme- 


committee, 'the:, agtmtsdnomitated, digte report of it tonthe, gendral 


tor the executiomoflitscordeno 8 
XV. The .commiffionert ſhall 


every day lay before theſcommittee 
tor iuſpecting ,the;;publib expendi- 
tre aud revenue, a detailed agoount 
of the expences idourred in the 
courſe uf the.day311icamon Y. <1 
XVI. The:cdmmattees;ſhalt di- 
rectly 8 then convention 
all legillative ub ixctx. after» having 
previouſſy oommũuniĩcatedo them to 
the central committee i govern- 
ment. They ſhall oogderto; with 
that committee|ithrdugh, then me- 
dium of ene of its members who 
ſhall:be charged tonreport the ee · 
eutive objects diſeuſſed in. the odm- 
2381 71 Gl 2210 
XVII. All executive objects 
be defivitively: ſettled by the ven- 
tral committee of, gv ennment, 
which ſhall be reſponfible for the 
reſolutions it may tale. : 
Theſe reſolutions ſhall be ſigned 
at leaſt ſix members of the :cen- 


* 


committee“ 


n Dun nom vi, 


XX. The convention, ſhall itſelf 
nominate the repreſentaxives of the 


people 5 to be ſent on, any emmiſ- 
ſion; the, generals, tbe members, 
of the executive commiſſion/ the 
members af the revolutiopary tri- 
hunab and populan commiſſions, en 


the propoſition af the centmlagon- 


mittec of government, united with 
the commũittes charged with what 


relates tor that paſticular object. 


XXI. The national convention 


alone; has power to recall the repre- 
.Aentatives Of the people {ent upon 


commiſſions. s. ey 
The central committee of go- 
vemment, in concert with the com- 
mittee charged with that particular 
affair, may remove the generals, the 
members of the executive commiſ- 
ſions, and other public function- 


aries, of Which à report is to be 
made to the convention. 


XXII. All the committees ſhall 
Bb2 have 
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have a fifth of their members 
changed every month. 

XXIII. All the committees and 
commiſſions within the convention 
ſhall continue to exerciſe their 
functions till the committees that 
are to replace them are perfectly 
organized. | 

On the 15th of the ſame month, 
Mr. James Monro,ambaſſador from 
the United States of America, was 
introduced to the convention ; ard 
on the 8th of September, Reybaz, 
ambaſſador from the republic of 
Geneva, as received; and the 
flags of both republies were or- 
dered to be hung up with the na- 
tional colours in the hall of the con- 
vention. On the zöth, Freron 
delivered a long diſcourſe on the 
liberty of the preſs, and concluded 
by ſome forcible ohſervations on 
the unjuſt ſeverity of penal laws in 
moſt civilized communities. | 

«© The revolutionary tribunal 
(faid he) and the general police re- 
quire alſo your attention. The 
police of ignorant and barbarous 
nations 1s impriſonment, and their 
Juſtice, death. Among nations 
enlightened on the ſocial art, in go- 
vernments acquainted with human 
nature, a ſkilful and well diſtri- 
buted vigilance renders numerous 
impriſonments uuneceſfary ; and 


penalties well- apportioned to de- . 


grees of guilt, render the puniſh- 


ment of death more terrible from 


being rare. What contempt has 
been affected among us for theſe 
maxims ! Into what horrors has 
this contempt led us! Let experi- 
ence, which has coſt us ſo dear, 
bring us back to thoſe eternal priu- 
ciples which the genius of Monteſ- 
quien and Beecaria drew from the 
hiſtory of ages. Let us think with 
them, that the terror of puniſh- 
ment is loſt in its frequency, and 


that to make death be feared, we 


muſt ſeldom infli&t it. It is not 
the axe which. is always falling, but 
the axe which is always ready to 
fall, on which the imagination aud 
the eye dare not fix, Multiplied 
puniſhments, by rendering crimi- 
nals more deſperate, may deſtroy, 
in the minds of a whole people, 


| thoſe teuder and ſublime affections, 


that exquiſite feeling of humanity, 
which are the principle, the end, 
and the perfection of all the ſocial 
virtues. I move that you order 
your committee of legiſlation to 
preſent a plan of active police aud 
vigilance, which may keep inc 
fautly under the eyes of the magi. 
trate all thofe whoſe manner of 
living or converſing may excite ſuf- 
picion. It is the weakneſs, the di. 
order, and the ſloth of government, 
that fill the priſons. A gover» 
ment of order, vigilance, aud 
energy, makes ſociety itſelf the 
guardian of ſociety, without 
* from puniſhment thok 


who are the juit objects of i. 


Good patroles prevent bloody bat. 
tles. Patroles may be a meaſure 
lice as well as of military vg. 
ance; and perhaps, if raperly or- 
ganized, the heſt fitted for a reo. 
lutionary government..“ 
A debate of ſome length er- 
ſued. The ſpeech of Freron v3 
ordered to be printed, hut no decr 
ſive reſolution was paſſed. 

The union which at firlt N 
ed among the opponents of bet 
pierre was not of long duratin 
The members of the committees ha 
evidently joined the oppolition 
the convention, not till they Pei 


ceived that it was likely to prost 


ſucceſsful; and the latter ſoon ma 


nifeſted a degree of jealquſy! 
they ſhould partake of the honow 
and acquire a ſhare of that pow” 


and popularity which had Me 
achieved by the courage of a 
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On the 29th of Auguſt, Lecointre 
of Verſailles, in concert with 'Tal- 
lien, Dubois Crance, and ſome 
others, produced an accuſation 
againſt ſeven members of the com- 
mittees of public and general 
ſafety 3 VIZ. — Billaud Va- 
rennes, Collot d' Herbois, Vader, 
Amar, and David. After a de- 
bate of ſome length, a great ma- 
jority decreed, 23 the accuſation 
was unfoundeM On the ſucceed- 
ing day the ſubje& was revived ; 
hut the ſeven members were ſtrenu- 
ouſly defended by Bourdon of Oife 
and others, and the accuſation was 
decreed to be falſe and defama- 
tory. I 

Whether in conſequence. of the 
part which was taken by Tallien on 
this occaſion, or Whether from 
ſome other motive, it is not eaſy to 
alcertain, but on the 10th of 
September an attempt was made 
to aſſaſſinate Tallien. As he re- 
turned from the convention to his 
own houſe at a quarter after twelve 
at night, he was accoſted by a'man 
in a furred great coat; and a round 
hat, —* Come, villain (exclaimed 
the aſſaſſin) I have ſtaid for thee a 


long time!“ 


charged a piſtol at him. The ball 
penctrated his ſhoulder; but the 
wound proved only flight, and 
Tallien was enabled in a few days 
after to reſume his functions. The 
allaſſin eſcaped in the tumult. 

The guilt © of this attempt was 
charged upon the jacobin club. 
Alter it had been ſhut up by Legen- 
re, it had been opened again by the 
'nfluence of Billaud Varennes and 
ners of that party; and ſeveral 
extremely iuffammatory ſpeeches 


nl addreſſes had been uttered. 


be Ws 
ele circumſtances, added to the 
ault on Tallien, afforded a good 


1 PTY 
ion kor Cntirely- aboliſhing the 


lohy He then firuck him 
the brealt with his fiſt, and diſ- 
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jacobin club ; which ſalutary mea - 
{ure was ſhortly after effected. 
Efchafſeriaux, on the 7th of 
September, in the name of the 
committee charged with the revi- 
ſal of the laws againſt emigrants, 
ſubmitted their report to the con- 
vention. Upon this it was de- 
creed, that all perſons of the 
following deſcriptions are | emi» 
grants. Firſt, all Frenchmen who 
quitted the territory of the repub- 
lic ſince the 1ſt of July 1789, 
and did not return into it by 
the gth of May 1792; or having 
abſented themſclyes from the place 
of their reſidence on thegth of May 
1792, or ſince that day, and cannot 
prove that they have reſided unin- 
terruptedly within the territory of 
the republic. ſince that period, 
6 Every-lyarſon; who. having 
enjoyed the rights of a French ci- 
tizen, although born in a foreigu 
country, or having two houſes, one 
in France, and the other in any 
foreign territory, who ſhall nat in 
a ſimilar way eftabliſh the proofs 
of his reſidence fince .the gth; of 
May 1792. Every perſon ſhall 
alſo be deemed an emigrant, who 
may be convicted of quitting, 
during the invaſion of foreigu 
powers, the part of the territory 
of the republic not invaded, and 
of having retired into that occupied 
by the enemy. Laſtly, a reſi- 
denee in the territory united to the 
ev, prior to the proclamat ion 
the re · union, cannot be urged 
as an excuſe . 
In the ſame ſitting, Fayau pro- 
poſed, that ſach citizens as were 
not owners of lands, and ſuch as 
were poffeſied: of but ſmall por- 
tions; might be enabled to obtain 
certain allotments, for which they 
ſhould. account at the end of 


twenty years; * becauſe,” ſaid the 


orator, „when the national do- 
B bz mains 
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the committee of public inſtruction 
ſhould draw up, every decade, a 
paper of inſtruction, the object of 
which ſhould be to revive the 
love of labour, to confirm the citi- 
zens in the principles of morals and 
attachment to their duties, to re- 
mind them of the grand events of 
the revolution, and to lay before 
them the advantages of the uſeful 
arts and ſcienees. Theſe papers 
were ordered to be ſent to all the 
communes; to be read every decade, 
in the place of meeting of the ge- 
neral aſſembly, to which fathers, 


mothers, and their children, ſhould - 


be called and incited to repair. 
The reading to be followed by 
hymns of liberty. $* The national 
convention, defirous of accelerating 
the period at which an uniform 
mode of inſtruction may be eſta- 
bliſhed over all the republic, alſo 
ordered its committee of public in- 
ſtruction to preſent, within ten 
days, a plan of regulation for 
ſchools, to which ſhall be called the 
beſt informed citizens of all the diſ- 
tricts, in order to be taught, by the 


ableſt profeſfors in all branches of 


human knowledge, the art of tcach- 
ing others,” This project we con- 
feſs appears to partake too much of 
the new viſionary philoſophy ; time 
perhaps may reach the French to 
reſt the principles of morals on a 
better bak 

In the month of September fome 
commotions took place at. Mar- 
ſeilles. The principal occaſion of 
it was the deſire of reſouing a per- 
ſon of the name of Regnier, Who 


fad been committed to piifon there, 


which they effected. The riot, 
however, was after this ſoon quell- 
ed. Regnier was outlawed, and the. 
reſt of the conſpirators ordered be- 
fore the tribunal. | 

The conteſts between the party 
of Tallien, and that of Barreres 


is, that of religion. 


Collot d' Herbois Se. ſtill conti. 
nued to agitate occaſionally” tho 
convention; anditbithis couteſt the 
Gitondiſts, who had been impriſon. 
— or outlawed from the 3 ff of 
ay 1793, are probably in 

indebted for thels eee 
their functions. On the z2ad of 
Od ober, ſome: of | theſe members 
were encouraged to make /applics- 
tion to the convention for their li- 
berty, Along debate enſued, which 
afforded but little proſpett of a ſue. 
ceſsful termination. In the courſe 
of the ſucceeding month, however, 
they. renewed their application, and 
on the 3d of December they reſum« 
ed their ſeats in the convention to 
the number of 71. Mr Thomas 
Paine, though not impriſoned as 
having ſigned the proteſt again 
the proceedings of the 31ſt of May, 
but as an alien born, was alſo per 
mitted to reſume his ſeat. 

On the 12th of iNovember, 
Lai t gave an acbount of the 
reaſons which induced the commit 
tee of general ſafety to reſolve 
upon the ſuſpenſion of the jacobin 
lub. Paſkion (he ſaid) had no 
ſhare in this reſolution, it was dic · 
tated by the intęreſt of the coun- 
try alone, While: they acknow- 


ledged the good which that ſo- 


ciety had done, they ſhut up their 
hall, only from r to thoſe 
rinciples which ought nat to be 
infringed. They were at the ſame 
time of opinion, that popular ſocie· 
ties might be permitted under pro- 
per —— becauſe they ate 
iuhereut in a republican government; 
but they could not conſider the js. 
cobin club as a/ ſociety 2 — 
purely popular. Phe jacobins 
* ſupported while they 
vied in virtue, and not in power, 
with legitimate authority. If they 
were not now what they formerly 


were, the true; friends of the people 
| would 


* 
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would ſee that they had attempted 
10 vilify and degrade the conven- 
tion. It is neceſſary (added tho re- 
porter) to remind the repreſenta» 
tives of the people, of 22 
that ought to be engraveu on eir 
ncarts. In a well ordered govern» 
ment, twb rival powers ought. not 
o exiſt, In à republie, there 
muſt not he a government by the 
ide of a government. On the 27th 
of July, the jacobins were / in open 
revolt : ſince that period, availing 
themſelves of impunity z — 
that the national repreſentation had 
ncither courage nor character; that 
it conſidered them as the ſacred 
ark, which no unhallowed hand 
was permitted to touch, they have 
continued their plan of revolt; 
There is but one republic, there 
ought to be but one convention. 
The committees, who love their 
country, and who with: to unite all 
the members of the convention, 
have thought it uſefub for public 
liberty, to | extinguiſh flame of 
diſcord, of faction and diſſenſion. 
The committees were of opinion, 
that the whole people would ap- 
plaud the meaſure they had adopt - 
ed. It never was their intention 
to attack popular ſocieties. They 
acknowledged that they had no 
uicht to ſhut the gates but where 
actions are engendered, and civil 
war publicly recommended. The 
locicties of the ſetions ate truly 
the locieties of the people, and the 
committees declared they would” 
maintain them. This ſtep of the; 
comnuttees met with the warmeſt 
— of the whole conven- 
on, and was alſo greatly applaud - 
ed by the people x langle K. L tu 
The next meaſure which the 
convention adopted, was to bb 
to puniſhment the perpetrators ot 
the horrid eruelties in La Vender. 


Carrier, a repreſentative. of the 
. * 


people, who had! taken a very at- 
tite part agaiutt the rebels in that 
department, was the: yrinapal: abs 
jet fixed upon as n public example. 
The convention paſſed ai decree of 
accuſation againſt him. His de- 

ce was able and argumentative: 
andi its failure of ſuooeſs may ſerve 


to convince future inſtruments ot 


tyranny and cruelty, that, t | 
criminal actions may be juſtiſied 

the applauſe of thoſe who order 
them, and paſs with impunity dur» 
ing the period of their predominant 
power, yet they will be punithed 
when that power has fallen into 
_ Wee | nr al 

tal before the revolutionary tr 

bunal, was ſentenced: 55 death, and 
executed ſoon afterwards with two 
of the revolutionary committee a 


Nant z, who were found participa- 


tors in his crimes : the reſt of the 


revolutionary committee were ac- 
quitte. fre ' 


and 153. aden 

After the convention bad, in this 
manner, atoned in ſome degree for 
the: cruelties committed by Robef4 
Pierre's party and inſtruments, they 
iſſued a proclamation to the inſur- 
gent royaliſts themſelves, which we 
cannot but allow to be both poli- 
tic and humane, and containing of- 
fers too liberal to be refuſed with: 


out degrading the name of royaliſts; 


to that of banditti. That procla- | 


mation held out a free pardon to 
all ho ſhould/ depoſit their arms 

in the reſpective eommunes within 
one month after the diy of its 
date; proper commiſſioners were 

ſent to the ttebellious departments 
to::fee the deer made upon the 
o ,x; iproperby *xtouted 3 and it 
has ſince appeared, that it has been 
attended with ſalutary effects, It 
is with ſatisfaction we add to theſe 
meaſures of juſtice and moderation, 
that on the 3oth of December the 

abominahle deexet of -Robeſpigrre- 


Y for 


— = 
—_— — — — 


for giving no quarter to the 
kſh and Hanoverians was formally 


repealed, amidſt the loudeſt accla-· 


mations of the whole convention 
and the ſpectutors. 

In the courſe of the — 
iagenuity and enterpriſe of the, 
French nation were diſplayed. in 
ſome remarkable inſtances. The 


moſt extraotdinary is the invention 


ol the. telegraph, a name evidently 
compounded of two Greek words, 
me diſlans and hv td ug. The 


conſtruction af the machine is very 


ſimple, A number of polls are erect- 
ed at convenient diſtances; aud on 


each of the upr igt: poſts is ſixed a 


tranſverſe bram w itli two midveable 
arms; the heam itſelf being alſo. 


moveablc. The different formswhich 


the machine ·· is capable of aſſuming 
are 16, and\thele. .zepreſent the te- 


legraphie alphabet 'Klic ſignals are 
repeated ſrom one ſtat lob u anos, 
ther; and in this manuer the recap- 


tufe of Queſnoy was made known 


at Paris within an hour aſter the 


French troops entered the place. 
Another inſtance to which it is ne- 
ceſſary to allude, is tlie application 
of the air balloous tu military pur- 
poſes. They were eat yſuooetatully 
employed by tlie French engineers 
for :4ht: purpoſe of: reconvoitrwg. 
They were generally conſtructed of 
an elliptical form, mad: of gummed 
taffeta, aud were 29 ſect in length, 
19 in diameter, and g7 in ciraum- 
ference. They were attached to 
ſtrong tords,1;and permitted toiaſ- 
cend to a contoment height; and in 
the car or gondola was frated:afictd- 
-Subengineer, who\gaxtrnotice byſfig - 
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nals to the army of 8 
een eee 


Fleurus is ſaid to have been gain, 
ed entirely. hy means df this contri. 
vanoe. It is. wid alſo thatia compa· 
ny o aeronauts is attached to euch 
2 the French aries; wboſe ſole 
ation: is to prepare hallaons. 
0 che Wader which che Fend 
have adopted for the production of 
ye tre in ſuch \ quantities/as- to 
ude.the- neceſſity of ta. foreign 
Arg woe are not ꝙet able to gie 
an. exact account, as-we believe 
they have never been made public, 
One diſcovery; connected wh this 
ſubjcet, it may be proper to nutice, 
as it was pre ſented tothe convention 
by: tlie Eyceum of Arts on the 
rith of Septarnber. Of that iuſti- 


tution the committee of ſubſiſtence 


had requrſted, that chey would un- 
dertake ſome experiments in order 
to diſcover an ſubitituto fur grain 
in the fabrication cf ſtarch; _ 
they found upon examination 0 
— — 
fruit of the — tre fel 
from its acrid parts by a peculiar 
proceſs, would, furq n a en 
of ſtarch which as: adh 
every commerciaſ pu 
carried their — Lai farther 
upon this butherton clomagetable. 
and the reſult! was certainly uf high 
im to commerot : and ms- 
nufactures. They ſvundb hat, hy 
bürming the -hdrfexcheſnuty {acoond- 
ing. to a ptotæ ſacdeſcrijbed m_ 
.memygiry. from ah ners ob _— 
ders ctbey were able th collect 
ama Hof þ9:0uncks.vf 
pot. aſſ oi ſthe irh i quality. 
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able intebru Ini our narrative than in general! Clairfait, nor were 
vo military Affairs: Im d preceding the other generals deficient either 
chapter wereft the / alllus net ruating in courage or abilities. That the 
beture: the victorious xrpublians [cabiners of the combined powers 
after thetduci vr haltle ef FIeu]jçU. did mut fecond xvith equal judgment 
The dukkeioff York vad t 
to quit his poſition! at Tpurnay, and netals hu been ſaid, and we fear 

encral-Walmoflen was tobligud to with omi ſondation. They ap- 
etatuate Bruges, and jam -it⅛ee pear: to are had bitt le ſſcill in mili- 
draben and tdi{Cbmbloted gorpartof * 


= 


ay abrangementi, and ſeem to have 


rt Lillo and Cad/and laben. ice ani 


4 


and wigour theefforts of their ge- 


general, Clairſaitl : Tulthoſelgallant -afted lle the Athenians, whom 


and able commanders no blame can Demoſthenes compares to an un- 
attach for theſe misfortunes. The ſkilful pugiliſt, who makes continual 
duke of Vork appeargXo hate diſt" efforts [to 'gover the part where he 
played in the whole of the campaign | had received a blow, and leaves the 
that jullewible courage bnd ugdaunt- ref" of fis body defeneeleſs. The 
ed mititaryoſpirie, Which has been fate vf che Nethetdunds, and of Weſt 
inherem in hig ug fahl; Flanders in particular; was no ſobner 
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decided, than lord Moira was dif. 
patehed to Oſtend, with the remains 
of that army which, was to have 
eſtabliſhed royalty in Britanny, and 
arrived only in time to afliſt at the 

racuation of that place. The re- 
inforcement of lord Moira amounted 
to 10,000 men, and it was the latter 
end of June when his lordſhip' ar- 
rived at Oſtend. By the capture 


of Ypres on the one fide, and of 


Bruges on the other, the ſituation 


of his lordſhip was rendered critical. 


The French in the mean time were 
advancing upon Ghent in great 
force, and but little ex pectation was 
entertained of general Clairfait 
being able to make any effectual 
egi in that quarter. By the 
reinforcement remaining at Oftend 
the place might perhaps have been 
defended for ſome time; and while 
the Britiſh remained maſters of the 
ſea, the greater part of the troops 
might have been able to reimbark, 
ſroult they be cloſely preſſed. On 
the tontrary, to relieve the allies, 
and to ſupport the duke of Vork in 
particular, appeared to the Britiſh 
commander an object of more ur- 
gent importance than the precari- 
ous poſſeſſion of a ſingle town and 
whatever movement was to be made 
required diſpatch, leſt the advance 
of the French armies might com- 
pletely cut off the communication. 
A council of war was therefore 
called by the earl of Moira, and it 
was determined immediately to eva- 
cuate Offend. This difficult and 
laborious taſk was committed to 
colone] Vyſe. On the morning of 
the 1ſt of July, he began to em- 
bark the troops on board the my 
ping, which lay at ſingle anchor in 
the harbour, and the baggage and 
ſtores were on board before night. 
The French entered the town as 
the laſt detachment embarked. 
"Three columns of infantry were ad- 


o 


mitted by the weſt gate, with two 
pieces of cannon, and began imme- 
diately to fire upon the Britiſh 
tranſports, which was anſwered by 
the frigates and gun-boats, The 


inhabitants 58 the French witk 


tranſports 0 z. and the repub- 
lican general Van Damme imme. 
diatcly conv6ked them, and deſired 
them to chooſe proviſional repreſen. 
tatives. The Britiſh fleet, amounting 
in all to 150 ſail, took their departure 
for Fluſhing on the zd. The Gatton 
Eaft India thip, laden with ordnatice 
ſtores, unfortunately ran aground in 

ettivg out, and it was neceſſary to 
fo her on fire to prevent her falling 
into the hands, of the republicans. 
The wealth which was left in the 

lace was confiderable, as it was 
impoſſible in ſo ſhort a time to re- 
move the Whole of the ſtores; and 


from the convenience of the ' 


the acquiſition to the French re- 
public was important. 

While colonel Vyſe was engaged 
in conducting the evacuation of 
Oſtend, lord Moira with his main 
army repaĩred to Malle, about four 
miles from Prizes, on the great 
cauſeway to Ghent, and ſhortly 
after effected a junction with gene · 

l Clalrfatt. On” the zd of Jay 
the duke of Tork retreated from 


a 
Renaix 99858 ont, and the ſick 
were ſent” to Autwerp. On the 
ſame day the French entered Tour. 
nay, the, handfuf of Auſtrians and 
Heſſians who had hen left there oy 


the duke of York*having haſtily | 


evacuated the place. The inhabit - 
ants of 'this had eek cr 
attached to'the Engliſh than thoſe 
of any other in the Netherlands, 
yet they received the French with 
every mark of feſtivity and rejoic+ 
ing, and liquor was brought to 
regale them at the gates by which 
they entered. The republican army 
entyred Ghent on ſame day; 


which 


whicl 
Engl 
were 

twent 


York 


amm 
founc 
quet 
powe 


barle 
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which rendered the Gtuation of 
Engliſh precarious, as the French 
were now nearer Antwer a 
twenty miles than the duke 0 
York. Oudenarde was evacuated 
at the ſame time; and at this place 
the French found 24 picces of ar- 
tillery, beſides the magazines and, 
ammunition. | At ourna the, 
bound 20 guns ſpiked, 10,000 mul- 
quet balls, a large, quantity of gun-, 
powder, 200 rations of forage and 
barley and ſeveral magazines. Near 
that city they alſo took 14 barges 
laden with ammunition. 

About this period a ſtatement of 
the loſs in killed ſuſtained by the 
combined powers from the N 
of Landreey (30th May) was pre- 
ſented to the national convention; 
and as no other return has, fallen 
within our knowled end e embric ce 
the opportunity 0 inſerting i n 
without pledging ING for the 
eorrectneſs of the report, „ hich is 
given in the words in which it Was 
made. 45 10 4 

« On the 2 Prairi » 1.23 
May) in the firſt combat 10 the 
wood of Bonne Eſperance, 1 500 
llaves were killed. 7 0 

« On the 5th rairial, 
May) in the 25 85 near the 105 
bey of Obbe, 1500 Ways... | 

* On the 7th, Prai ml (26th 
May) in the attack of Montigay, 
1000. 

« From, the, 7th. to the 5 
Prairial, ( d Jung 85 e 
was firſt W 
trians. 


On the 28th” _ wi 


June) in the very bloody en oe 
a0 on that . od of 
aecomplices. 

„On the zoth Prairial, 1005 
June) near A e 


On the 7th Meſſidor, ( 2 
June) 800 bit the duſt. ( Sth 


on the 8th Meſſidor, (agth 


Fg 
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; fone), in the celebrated battle of 
eurns—in that battle bie uin 
eternally recall to our remembrarice 
the ſkilful mack s of che ſoldiers 
of the arviy of the Molelle, ho 
penetrated the woods of th e 
717 5 and eroſſed the b LEE 
Men ſe, to 85 an exam 2 ' V. 
cipline th th 8 enemy, a 

oi, in 0 


the enemy at 8 
ith the Lf Lark the North and 


rd 1 that battle we have 


ſtated * of the e to be 


82857 wg 10,000 , Fhe rer 
the p people Ne 
ormed us that. the 10755 of de- 


iy s Ance. the battle oF the 8th 


dor eſtimate the loſs 5 the 


5 „14 


5 rogue the frag er of d 


om th e en erial 101 5.6 13 8 


o this 1e th gar arfiſort 
+ Charleroi, "hich e nted to 
3000 ſlayes, a nd"which fu urr rendered 


at diſcretion,” er. 
yy Total of the killeg, 42 31,600. 

| (6 «, Beſjdes t theſe, do. were taken, 
pieces Of eagüon, in the 


battle Forge: before the capture of 


Fatt 


res. To this. auinber, mult be 
a ded the amount af the g 
of Ticks which is 115 n.“ 
e beginning of J 
28 * in W's al ves e 
2d, the prince 0 8 15 
in defeated near 9%, 2 that 
Ka SSR dende 
e aj entered 
te while the Kale retreated 
. F e 6 of 
Cobourg next e to wake 
a ſtand near the foreſt Te oignes, 


whete be 3 himſelf Na 


I, Ix; The French attacked the A 


trian batteries wi 


and carried them all. e prince 
e eg is ſaid to . 7,900 


men in this fatal conflict. With the 


miſerable remains of his army the 
prince ordered a. retreat in the 
night 


*. 


e 
at one 


the bayonet, 
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night through Bruſſels and its en- 
virons, which he effected in good 
order. He had previouſly ordered 
the magiſtrates to enjoin the inha- 
bitants, on pain of death, to confme 
themſelves to their houſes, lock 
their doors, and even bar up their 
windows. Such was the melancholy 
ſtate in which this repreſentative of 
the emperor took leave of that 
place, which his maſter but a ſhort 
time before had entered in triumph. 
The republican armies of the 
North, the Sambre, and the Meuſe, 


ſormed a junction at Bruſſels about 


the 10th of July, 1 with as much 
gaiety and tranquillity,“ ſaid the 
ter, “ as would have been 


manifcſted at a civic feſtival.“ The 
magazines and ſtores Which fell 


into the hands of the French in the 
courſe of their progreſs are btyond 
computation. The rich harveſt of 
the Netherlands was then on the 
ground; and contributions of corn 
and money were levied on the cor- 
porations andthe mon ks. 
It was expected that Nieuport 
would have ſurrendered immediate- 
ly on the fall of — 4 0 it however 
reſiſted till the-19th, and the brave 
arriſon ſultained a moſt ſevere 
es during the whole 
ſiege from an army of 30,000 men, 
by whom itavas inveſted. A number 
of emigrants taken in arms at Mons 
ard Nieuport were put to death. 
The ſurrender of Ghent and Ou- 
denarde, added to the other ſuc- 
ceſſes of the French, did not per- 


mit the duke of Vork long to re- 


tain his poſition at Gramont. In 
the morning of the 4th, he began 
his retreat. The line moved off 
about ſeven, and at four in the af- 
ternoon they arrived at the * 
of Lombecke St. Catharine. The 
marquis Cornwallis, who had been 


diſpatched on an unſucceſsful miſ- 


nion, to diſpoſe the king of Pruſſia 
9 | 


time to put their 


to fulfil his engagenients} way at 
this time on his return aud adebn. 
panied the ariny from (Aatnont 
to Antwerp, where: be deft qt un 
the 1th. 16mm © noiflT1gz- 

Wien thin dike bet de 
Gramont, lord Moira's arty was nt 
Aloſt. On the 6th, his 6 zwere 
attacked ;andthe;piquets being dd. 
ven in, the French pentetrated td the 


town: his er however) ar- 


nving with u reinfdrœment; the 
were repulſed. The loſd Jof 

Britiſh in Killei, wwandeths aul 
miſkng, was 'ooly: thirty From 


the moment of :their } ittũ 01 
tend, this brave een n d 
ed ingredible hardſhips)iras: they 


marched without: tents os baygape. 


From Lombecke St»Catharine's 
the duke af York imatuhed on the 
5th of July towards Mechlin ; and 
on the th was joihedichy lotd 


Moira d cpr On the dath/ the 
outpaſta occupied by the Braifh, 


in front bf nal leading from 


Bruſſels io Antwerp] werd atzacked 
and driven intua Moi upon 


which: 


| era a republicans allo 
fired; 


ut on! a tehforcement 


being brought! up the-tarl'of 


Moira, they werd obligeditq;vetreat 
with ſome; of, Onbrho'a th, 
however, the Ftench teneied the 
attack, and ſucceeded nin dliging 
the poſts on thocleft af Mechlinto 
abandon the candl/and vctrei rom 


the dyke. 2113 04 £ tas 1d zun 


Mliechlin was! immedihtely e | 


and 2 itſelf vas Wen 
conſidered as à ſufe teueat-. 
the 20th, lord Moira tank his lar? 
of the army; arid the duke: bf 


Vork only continued inthe-viol 
of Antwerp, to give the Dut 


fortifications in 
repair, and pre are for a vigotous 
defence. 'T he n rince of Cobourg 
at this time inte 

a letter, 


rmed the duke b7 


letter 
batrl 
Date 
army 
expri 


letter, that he meant to have. given 
battle to the enemy, had not the 
Datch fallen back and left bis 
army too weak to attempt ĩt. One 
expreſſion is remarkable in the 
prince's: letter: ſpeaking of / the 
allies (he ſays) ©: We ſeem to be 
bewitched/?? “ An exclamation 
which ſtrongly markes the confuſion 
and want of ſyſtem prevalent n the 
combined armies. f 111 
It is a ſingular circumllance, that 
lord Moim conceived it nece 
to enter into a juſtification of his 
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conduct in a written addreſs, which }_ 


was carculated among the oificers. 
Whether it /aroſe frumi a miſtruſt of 
the miniſters}! whomoh&lwight ſuſ- 
pect of an intention of ſhorifoing 
him to the own ion z or 
from a wiſh af marking his diſap- 


probation df thei mode which they 


had adopted for —— of the 
campaign, wer Gannatiqreſume l co 
decide. In the Ace csdion, 
lus lordſhip infaxms his chruchur of- 
hcers, that the orderi untler hah 
he embark edi / pointedn out thb e- 
lirited_ object. of idefending Of- 
tend; and that heg had tald the 
mimiſters, that tf any orders for his 
ſerving in Flanders / muſt occaſidn 
his immediate reſignation,” ? The 
day after his landing, however, he 
heard ſo much of alie [Kate of | af- 
tairs in the chuntry, - that he 
thought be could not haneſtly con- 
fine bis attention to the ſetyice cx - 
actly, | aſſigned. him. Hel hen 
made a propoſałto generali, Clair 
fait and Walmbden to umte. their 


forces, and att from Bruges to 


Thieldt, upon the / left. wimngeof tlie 
French. On the rpadito Bauges, 


however, he received a letterifrotn - 
the duke of Vork, Whinh had 


come round by Sluys, deſining 
** that, lord ee ren: 
tus whole army, and join him! by 
way of Aatwerp ;?* but theiotber 


* 


FO REIGNN HIS TOR Y. 


eyants, Ad 


object was: tuo Ar advnνe ji to 


leave room for the bbedience f 


This order. F rom. gencral Clair- 
fait he ſoon after reid a derla- 
2 > chat bu account of priner 


bourg/s.tlefeat; be Soul aft 


Fulſil any engagement wath:ilofd 
Moira, and that he expected 
to len Ghent in a few hours. ?? 
At the ſame tima he was preſſed 
bythe duke, bf: York to march by 
Slyys and: Sas: de: Gand (the other 


road oppsaring aut d ahe queſtion) 
and jdin the duke's:army! madre Ad- 


idly chan the pallage-by led wen 


en 1440225? ii kh I, 413 2 L- 28 
»ilzIbiconſ;quehced this cx igencg, 
dord Maia phoceeda to ſtate⸗ that 
elreſulved to ꝓuſh fumwaril by the 
rautd of Ecloo and Ghent. This 
arrangement, huwetarzi he ob- 
{ſerves} wecalionedy many tanoouve- 
niences. from the prixatan. of; 
gage, & c The ehaaumdbn f O 
tand) &00i wah , therdbore ; iamedi- 
ately i uetermined »0nv 4 Eben uapi- 
dity of che marotizthe. adds}: fox- 
tugataly exphſcd nothing tochabce, 
though the, French general Hud or- 
ders / to 1177 thelicorph at all 
6 2 d very pir i 
„mindr y meaſure};tori.that purpoſe. 
Lund Mbirap was|ſunceeded in hls 
.command-hyigeneral Abererpmbic. 
„he priuci af. Orange ein tlie 
be 7 tha month 6 
poſt at Watercloa, amid 
at ſſteſucecfsful ĩn repelſiũg an ad- 
a vanced guard of) tlie nc. He 
. was ο A rr cdmpelled to 
.abandog chis poſt by the advance of 
the repmakea} armies to Bruſſels. 
Heattetypteg aſtr ds to make 
an tand along the Canal of Louvain; 
but the French bringing up conti- 
neva) reinforrements, he was obliged 
with conſiderable doſs to retreat on 
the {6th acroſs tfie Nyle} and eita- 


i Ke was 


bliſhed for a ſhort tim his head 


quarters at. Nyle, x Tk was in Vain 
| 2 wg that 


had talen 
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that the ſtadtholder ſolicited the 
Dutch by repeated proclamations 
to make a levy of one man iu ten 
throughout the United Provinces. 
A conſiderable proportion of t 
proper it appeared, were difaf- 
ected to his government, and the 
reſt were ſunk in an incorrigible 
torpidity. | 
The French generals loſt no 
time in advancing from Prufſlels 
to Louvain, General Kleber pro- 
eceded on the t5th. of July with 
one diviſion towards that city; 
while to favour this movement the 
diviſions under generals Lefeyre, 
Dubois, Championet, and Morlet, 


advanced in front of the Dyle. At 


the iron mountain the unfortunate 
Clairfair again attempted an inef. 


with the lofs, in killed, wounded, 


and priſoners, of 6060 men; while 


the generals Lefevre and Dubois 
ſeized on the/poſition of the abbey 
of Florival- General Kleber's ad- 
vanced guard next made af at- 
tack upon Louvain, which they 
carried after an obſtinate reſiſtance. 
General Lefevre at the ſame time 
drove the Atritrians as far as Tirle- 
mont, killed an immenſe number, 
and made many prifoners.” ö 
It was at firſt the intention of 
the commanders of the combined 
armies to defend Namur, and to 
form a line of defence from that 
city to Antwerp; but theſe ſuc- 
celles of the republicans, and their 
rapid movements, totally diſcon- 
certed this plan. Namur was 
abandoned by general Beaulieu on 


the night of the 16th, leaving be- 


hind him only two hundred 'men, 
who ſurrendered both the city and 
citadel on the firſt ſummons. A 


large quantity of” artillery was 


found at Namur. On the 20th, 
the keys of the eity were pre- 
4268 ” + 


efiſtance, but was com- 
- pletely defeated by general Kleber, *. _ 
Ide retreat of the Anftrians 


ſented ' at the bar of the national 


N WE 

The important paſs of the Lier, 
where. geetd Wilnoden' wis yo 
ed, was forced nearly. about the 
ſame time; and on the 234 the 
French ſent a' trumpeter to Ant- 
werp to 'ibform the inhabitants, 
that they intended to vifit them on 
the ſucteeding morning, which 
the rt A ee and 
took quiet poſſeffisn of that tit 
The all ; 5 
the immenfe magazines of fotage 
there; and deſtfoyed in different 
kinds of ſtores to the amount of 
balf a million ſterling. The French 
commiſſioner however ſtated fn his 
difpatch, that he found immese 
r dur eſpeciall of hay, un- 


e and thirt) pieces of cat 


from Louvain” left vpeti the tertl- 
tory of Liege t6"xefieral Jonrdain, 
who, with the armies of the Sam- 
bre and the Meule, loft no time in 
improving his ſucceſs, and endet- 
vouring to preſs the enemy more 
cloſely towards Maeſtricht. His 
adyanced puard marched towards 
the river Fit on the 24th. The 
allied army before Liege reſiſted 
the cannonade for forne time, but 
the republican charge (fays gene. 
ral Ernouf] fooh put them to 
flight.” The French were moſt 
cordially received at Liege, while 


the enemy retreated to the heights 0 


of the Chartreux, Where they were 
entrenched, and in a petty ſpirit of 
revenge directed their fire againſt 
the city. In this poſt, however, it 
appearsthey maintained theirground 
for ſome time after the capture of 
ooo 
About the ſame period fort Li 
lo was evacuated by the allies; 
and on the 29th the French gene- 


ral Moreau took 8 0 — 
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iland of Cadſand, where he found 


ſeventy pieces of cannon, a third of 
them braſs, with a quantity of 
tents, ſtores, and waggons. 

The garriſon of Sluys was ſum- 
moned early in the month of July 
by general Almain, but the com» 
mander Vander Dugn returned an 
anſwer remarkable at once for its 
brevity and ſpirit— The honour 
(ſays he) of defending a place like 
Sluys, that of commanding a brave 
garriſon, and the confidence they 
repoſe in me, are my anſwer.” 
This brave aud able commander re- 
filled the torrent till the 25th of 
Auguſt, when honourable terms 
were granted. The garriſon were 
made priſoners of war; but march- 
ed out with the honours of war *in 
teſtimony (ſays the French general) 
of the fine defence they have made.” 

The armies of the Rhine and the 
Moſelle were not inactive during 


theſe ſucceſſes of their brethren. 


On the 12th of July general Mi- 
chaud attacked the Pruſſians near 
Edickhoffen; and, to fayour their 
operations in that quarter, advanced 
at the ſame time upon the Auſtri- 
aus before Spires. The conteſt 
was long and bloody, and both par- 
ties claimed the victory. he 
French general of diviſion Laboiſ- 
ere, by venturing too far, was 
taken priſoner, Gn the followin 

day the French renewed the — 
on the Pruſſians with redoubled vi- 
gour. The battle laſted from early 
in the morning till nine at night 
general de Saix made himſelf maſter 
c Freſchboch and Freimerſheim. 


under generals Siſca and Deſ- 
ganges combined its movements 
o the left of the mountain, with 
thoſe of the other column. The 

Ucked ſeven times, and at lengt 

carried by aſſault, amidſt a terrible 
wr, the important poſts fortified 


1701. 


At the fame time a ſecond diviſion ſlaute 
doned to the republicans in conſe- 
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and occupied by the Pruſſians on 
Platoberg, the higheſt mountain in 
the whole territo 


ons, horſes, ard a number of 
riſoners, were taken by the repub- 
cans. The Pruffian general Pſau 
was killed in the action, and two 
others wounded. The remainder 
of the corps under the hereditary 
prince of 
ven o'clock at night to Edickhoffen. 
On the 14th, the French made 
an attack upon Tripſtadt ; they 
drove in the out- poſts, but the ene- 
my was ſtrongly entrenched upon 
ſteep and ſhelving mountains. Here 
therefore the conteſt was ſharp and 
bloody. The French took fix field 
pieces and two howitzers : they loſt 
on their E zoo men; and general 
Morcau fays that . the loſs of the ene- 
my, many of whom were cut to pieces 
in their flight, was verygreat indeed.“ 
On the afternoon of the 15th, 
the French repeated their attack 
on the whole chain of poſts from 
Newſtadt to the Rhine, along the 
Rebach. From two o'clock till 
eight, the cannonading continued 
without intermiſſion. Phe French 
were at length victorious, and in 
the night all the German troops re- 
treatedwith the utmoſt precipitation. 
The imperial army paſſed the Rhine, 
and the Pruſſians under prince Ho- 
henlohe retired towards Gunterſ- 
blum by way of Durcheim.—Ano- 
ther corps of Pruſſians took the 
road of Winweiller towards Mentz. 
The French are computed to have 


loſt nearly 4000 men in theſe ac- 


tions. Keiſerſlautern was aban- 
quence of theſe fucceſles. 

The army of the Moſelle pro- 
ceeded on the 5th of Auguſt in 


three columus, with a promiſe to 


meet at 'T'reves at the fame hour on 
the ſame day. In their progreſs, 
C's -. they 


of Deux Ponts. 


Nine guns, beſides - ammunition, 


ohenloheretreated at cle- - 
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encountered und forced ſeve- ranny of Robeſpierre were iuidecch 
. of the. Allies th, not confined to the temitory of 
they united acdordin =. France, but were extended in à 
on ah immenſe ira asd! ! con{picitous, maniter to the Kon- 
—4 ſurrounded — on — quered countrira The — 
One of tht columus in the extended daminion, Which was the 
— entered the city, which of Dumauriez, and ut to 
had been haſtily eraruatec by the much.favoured: by the: 
German troops. The magiſtrates enthuſiaſm af the, GD, y 
met them i their tobos at the gatea was converted under * 
with the keys, congratulated them into a vaſt. Altem of nun 
dn their ſuceefs) and declared they oppreſſion z — — 
ere glad to receive them . The be. attributed im part the low pro- 
good conduct of this army deſerves greſs which was made oh the in 
commendation; and an Engliſh menſe armies df the republe,, They 
writer, Speaking of it, obſerves, were jinvincible in the Gels, but 
„% They had no ſooner entered town which; wad: capable of 
T reyes than they/eſtabliſhed a mu- defence formeth av impediment, to 
icipality; they broke in upom no their adumces/ Ne ſooner was 
property Whatever, and left the this ednduft, changed: on (9 pot 
different corporations, and all civil of the) French, than the Flemi 
and religious inſtitutions, as they andoCerman' 1ticy- noten 
an chem.. 1715 N opened their gat ca, and, receive 
The goodo uſlects of "oy ſyſtern the Frencheratber a8 friends: thai 
which ſuccesded the: bloody ty- 3 conqνν,EGd᷑. att cincum- 
it, Non 10 {| den: ban 32 1 
4 vacancies. ic the army wors lied up bf 9 conyentis 
5 The falling a tor os the military Px efermeaty, acer, ing to merit) 


ie keys of Treves were lay on the 
mY 155 el 81 grenadiers 1 Arche! ch beg pern. — 
Se 0 f Angers, he having felt jompe ſijtb the boats at T — 195 
"$rraight 4 eyſche, the ba of Thermidor Gu astb). at the takang of tua 
A SIT TIES 
00 4 — aldle· du- ca. p of. general Moreau, 0 be c Captain "a "of the Ks 8 
of \Aragoon, he having firſt ſteered the wi fo mini gat . A, Wan 1 
rhe Sense of Capyictip, tt the 10th of Tut at —_ — * 
nene 23 502117 l 
e, ſecond . oh the 17th ene dra nb, to be ear 
ads fad Aach. He glx charged fix m e Bhi u dee N 
them: aug the: Tape others failing to ſurren 795 all q ap 0 Wen le af 
noun ring hip he roſe and put 1 arte more to x 75 ile N 8 wy fs 
is aid K1 9 the femainmg two. 5 = 91 — mts ö ae i 
J. Michel NRauf-Atagehm fs the rene 40% 2 E of 
? "Vuitions Midm gtovs kiscourages;: At the affair 


e oft We ace 7 een endel Soo a 
e to theWittle, Noa! —_— -of doot] —— on 


:: Foy rns $43 5 A N mp rutket wounds. 
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FOR EVGN: 


knee ou t v forcibly to ope- 
rate on £ — for wre E. 
var they may depend au 
that cruelty and rapacit y wi vqum - 
terick the very ends ſor which they 
engage in hoſtility, and, like the 
armed men of Cadmus) /a(frunthul 
crop of enemies will: ſtart up in 
wery ſoil-: If. we: muſt hare war, 
itſelf demande that 
even this 'abuſe of human reafon 
ſhould be rendered as little abhor : 
rent as poſſthle aw the: Nane 
of humanity of 
After theſe loebelſea, i it wit: not 
reaſonable to expect that the for- 
treſſes which had been conquered 
from the French, inſulated as the 
gerriſons were; and "deprived of a 
every hope of fuccour, ſhould long 
reſiſt. Laudreey was. inveſted 
keneral Scherer, with; a diyiſſon of 
the atmy in which were 1 
ited the national guards and vo. 
lunteers of the communes of A- 
, ieſnes, Maubeuge, and the neigh⸗ 


018 general, as if to ſhew! his m-' 
icxible determiogtion, 10 carry. the 
place without lods of time, open 
the firſt Parallel at only 13e, toiſes 
rom the works; and this bold ma; 
naurre canal 5 the ch 
fon of blood! 1 garrilo 

rot apprehending the b-ſiegers to 
be ſo near, directed their ſire in 
ſuch a manner, that the ſhbt went 
100 toiſes, Oer Ergyrig c an 
which the workmen were employ- 
ed. Without frigg a gun the ge- 
teral ſurnmoned the tn, and at 
the ſame tiche Idvertifcll the Car- 


by every kin 


N buring territory. The adventur· 
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French . \ trenty fix, others OF 
an additional ſecurĩtyj. . 
24h y wed the fate 46 
Lai the garriſon — 
* ts ug at. Aeretion to ge 
Joherer on the 15th A . . 
conſiſted of 3009 men; and ag . 
quantity of arms, ammunition, 
proviſions Was found j in the fortzelg,» 
with 1 19 Aultrian, and Duchy Cans, 
non. f 1 44" 
Valeycienites ſurtenderrd upon 
capltulation on the 26th, of the 
ſame month. The garriſon were 
made priſoners of war, but. were to 
be conducteg to the firſt poſt of the 
Imperial and Dutch armies, on con- 
dition that they were not to. ſerve 
{ the republic till regularly 
1 Conſiderahle ſtores of 
2555 e of can- 
non, one million pounds of gun 42 
der, and three lions of. Forks 1 
ſpecie, and 6 millions of a, 
were fouud in Valenciennes; 100 
head of horned cattle, and great 
quantities of oats and other cord 
were alſo included within the for- 


refs." 89 earneſt indeed had the 


emperor been, to retain this i opbre- 
aur place, that he. is Jaid, to have 

expended three millions in repairing 

ant 1 Wk fortifications, 


"What xe Heat * 18, 
K 1 4 995 1000” Ynhap * 


emigrants: were ſurrendered on this 
occaſion to the ven 2 — of 5 75 
enraged ountr Jnrely it 
rake bas 7 "as well ag 
2 conduct, While the com: 
ined powers accepted the ſervices 
of theſe” Far re men in the 


| non, that wo capitilation 1 4 Held bt d in ding nem in 

be admitted. As reſiſlanoe in ed. f fortifi P of hes, Frey ih 7556 gh 
crnſtances: would hats heen in- table! 1 ona far uſt be 
ity, the ga iſon ſurrendered . 


Uſcretion on 0 6 ch It 8 2 
of z000 men tand, b SY 
one guns, which were riginally 


Mounted on the fortifications, the 


aff of ſe fout fortreſſes 


WII effored. 195 . 
fa het t 14 had 
ormed their depot, au maga- | 
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zines and ſtores which fell into the 
poſſeſſion of the beſiegers were im- 
nienſe, It was on the 3oth of Au- 
zuſt, in the midſt of the violent al. 
Neregtiön reſpecting the aceuſat ion 
6F Billaud Varennes, &c. that this 
intelligence was communicated to 
the convention by the telegraph, 
as ther xt · capture of Queſnoy and 
Falenciennes had been before, The 
communication yas made in a few 
hours after the furrender; and by 
the telegraph a decree of the con- 
vention was tranfmitted back on 
the fame day, ing the name 
of Cond to that uf Nord-Libre. | 
A \ ons of 1606 men formed the 
Conde, and ſurreudered 
ee wur. Beſides a largo 
ntity of proviſions, there werr 
Jan the! fortreſs-161, pieces, of 
canton GO muſkets, befides 


fliofe of the garriſon; 300000 bs. 


Sfgün poder '100;000', bombs, 
balls, abt! ſhells; 1, 500,000,car 
trülgls 600.00 lbs. off leads and h 
ro wg gons of ſtorks, proviſions} wa 
| — © Phe fort ifbattons wers in pe 
moſt bmplete uropoti and there 
te eiſemates for a much Nyre 
ons gartiſah. blu t 19190 1 
„ehe Britiſh»brmy afteritheir| Te, 
war frhimithexirinitq o wen - thy 
procdedud; To Butdagriwhigh it was 
detertninced tb doſend aud a Duteh 
garriſon daa ſtutiourqh there for that 
ſg. The right d olumn of the 
e N Marulred though Breda on 
me Ath offt Auguſthi while the left 
9 af They then 0 
— uchictv ih ad been pr 
rk out for them about 
miles diſtunt fromthe vn? 
| 2 they contined fone: he 
— reiſueſt of the princ 
of ; while he \awas,-06cypis 
iu putting Breda in k feſpe 
tate of defencr! Tbe Britiſti ar- 
my at this time amar to 
7 54000 meg '- 5 * « a 


* 
- * , 


| pkaſed to 


* From Breda the Britiſh retreate? 


ut the latter end of Auguſt to. 
wards Bois-le-Duc, with little mo. 
leſtation; exbept a flight” ſkirmiſh 
with an advanced party of the 
French, A Dutch. garriſon of 
7000 men was allo left in this for. 
treſs. In the beginning of ' Sep- 
teraher the Britih' troops were 
alarmed by the ay pproath | ke 
of Freneh, under regel Picker, 
which tlie duke of Yotk ike 
could not be Teſs in number than 
80,000. : The polts on the Dom- 
mel aud the village of Boxtell, were 
attacked and forèed on the rath by 
the advanced guard of the repub- 
licans, The duke therefore conſ- 
dn, His fituation as uo loge: 

a Lp he 16th of Septembe 

we ſeuſe, anck tock a po- 
2 w rh had been Previou) 7 
Fee e abaut three miles from 
Grave: ,; The _loſs of the 'Britiih 


0 tack i 4 5 its be. 
wy, 1 mel, and To or 


fled 5 


land. Wy r 1 the Mele near 
ome el. oh 0 en l e 
es they took 2000 pri 
ones ane 8 fec Y of bo 
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The taex baufible reſources o of Franc; 
s innumerable cohorts; the Inac- 
tivity of a blinded people (the 
Belgians), Who would not Tiſten 
«to the paternal, voice of their 
guad prince; and the ſecret prac- 
uces of ſome of their ambitious re- 


preſentatives, he ſays, are the cauſes 
which have forced the Imperial ar- 


mics to retreat, He concludes by 
informing them, that if, like the 
inhabitants of the Belg ic pro- 
ancez, they ſhould fab them- 
{ves to be miſled by ſceret ſe- 
ducers, he and his army would be 
bliged to paſs the Rhine, and leave 
them a prey to their enemies, and 
withdraw from them, without ce- 
temony, whatever the ehem might 
ind among them far, {| ue ce. 
This lin ular alf-expott olatry f 
and halt: t weatenin manifeſto was 
without elfect. he W 
ilued a proclamation nearly abeut 
the ſame time; in u, Riel er end 
3 the 1 La. by 22 — 0 
France, he that « 1 ** 
au enemy Ek ee 15 
ſcauiy contributions z. 5b Erbe th 
mn be oppoſed to chem Te uires 
tlie greateſt e Hor 1 This pro | 
ton alſo was without Soo + 
On the. 15th. of Ay ugn 
perur preſented ſa Ine 75 thi 
eucle, of the 1 e 6 
ag the moſt 1750 c 
uulels the molt pre pang 
cious meaſure 8 15 
lle lates hjs 1 17 * 2875 2 
as POPs, Uneq) 55 
teh. He ſpeaks 1 With N e Fn 7 
of feeling * eſpecting, e 


Pruſſia * recelde 
dy from F boy YE 


VI 
xr, broyg he Wh nya to 5 


we lays, that the progreſs of 
Lach js ſo 1 ra 15 0 955 2 
10 wurwidable, t hat be will a Ag 


up 


Nati them for the des 


tably 100 f ed, to withlra H 


fence of his on frontiors, unleſs 
the empire "ſhould - :think proper; to 
N. to the irruption of 
euch an adequate force: He re- 
minds the ſpiritual and temporal 
oommutities, that “ they axe yob 
ſeſſed of treaſures which are fell un- 
touched, but which might be be : 
neficially applied *! and he. con- 


cludes by a oſt. ſolemn aſſurance, 


« that if the Imperial and royal 
court is abandoned at this impor- 


tant criſis, it will not he An | 


ſave the empire.“ N. N 01 

It is ſomething extraordinary 
thatwhile the Germanic e he 
were « potieſſed of treaſures {til 
untouched,” remained pe eRly i in 
ſenfible to theſe exhortations of 
their chief, the. Britiſh, cabinet 
mould conetive itſelf more deeply 
interefted in protracting the War, 
than thoſe whoſe. domigions, were 
— threatened, _ —— 
r kind of genetoſſty. ove 

* which has N 

Pitt's. adminiftration, earl . 
and the honourable Thomas Gren- 
vile were diſpatohed to Vacnnay 
in'the utmoſt conſternation leſt the 
eror ſhould follow the example 
of Pruffa, and prudently withdraw 


em⸗ lrom doe combination and hymbly 


to entreat that hid Imperial, may 
jy would eondeſcend. w sept 
* of that treaſurewhich oy 


R offered. to other pri 


ved that _ y 
attended chid miſſion.of. the B 9000 
fegotatori; + The oldeftand-w wiſeſt 
Counſellors of his Imperial majaby 


were 1 . — the noctſtiycer | 


Ferber peace xo his:do minis ;. And 
ing members of the German 


e wowedly: averſe : the 


5intinuanet of à war, from: which 
theyt eud derive no Hegafte, and 

by ha Wight. iner irre pa- 
le Ls. How far it. id conſiſtent 


with true policy ip 8 
* 3, 
e 
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306,” which" can be in no danger 
from invaſion while its invinef 
navy covers the ocean, to exhauſt 
Its reſources in paying tlie eonti- 
nental owers tor ff ting their 
owti baftles, the everit mut deter- 
mine. Al. that we can at prefent 
Yay” is, that the miſſion of the En- 
| fn; nibatſadorg extraordinary was 
ucc p; and fhys the prediction 
Mr. Fox was vefified, that the 
5 — an ſu fidy "world only en- 
Ker: ther powers” a 'fimitar | 
Mix an ee F. theſe arrange 
ments the 2 Saxe Cobourg 


N 


he victor us Opponent of Dunn . 


rlez, was difmiſſed from his com- 
mand; al he ark leave of the ar- 


DR the” 300 of Augul in an 


0 ſoniate and pathetic addreſs, 
Hich fortboded' 2 little ſucceſs 


SI future enterpriſes. Va- 


2 reports“ were” eirbtilated re- the 


7 ng be c cauſe of tis it M6n. 
* a8 ws "ome t * the 
r f the Prince” of Tob org 

att expreſs Mt! fer cher 

2 Brittſh*'e 1 1 Hy/Gthers' ie . as 

N tee tat two 'perfong} 

the ene of fie prined bac 
been Aiſ heel ro e in the + ok 
rener. H this latter Fdgort 

9 68 ano Af ue Wet,” The 
ofthe” i priicevPEobburg 


ER Enoutdble mün, ing 
Hans Ran t Ar! gugk engt 
i "i Nek tis," Po An pere re- 


ed ENetRAcliery 91 tbe Auf- 
r "Miduld"" meet ome” Fredit. 
"Their ele Sünder as h Yiſſuv - 
Ick, THESHANentics,” tlie cafes of 
hich no "politician; we ig fur- 
niſnęd With ho dbcumbats Beyond 
the off Saal details, can potty un- 
ravcl. It. is an undbtſbeed fact, 
* that the count Mercy Argenteau, 
the confidential miniſter and politi- 
By <1 Mentor of the emperor: — 
"was dent to Longon on a ſpecial | 


miſſion, and died there in the courle 
of 'this manth, employed aa bis 
principal agent M. Bellin, who/was 
vate ſec td Mirabeau to 
the day of his death; and, if we are 
not miſtaken, M. Balin au chi 0. 
ment is ina confidential ſituation 
at the court of Vienna.. 
After the defeat at Treves, that 
of the Imperial army which 
or under — ob the 
duke of Yaxe-Teſchen! retreated 
up the Rhine in order to cover 
Nane and Coblenta. This army, 
at the period of which ud arc 
treuting, amounted to 94,535 men, 
of whom about 655000 were the 
troops of the emplte. The Pruſ- 
ſtan army added to theſe makes ” 
whole force of the allies ati 
the Rhine In the be Aug of Beg 
tember not leſs tha 150,000. / 
45 wh — the dat ter end of Jul to 
ning of Septetnber the ar- 
! wes the Gumbbc and the Meuſe 
de not appear to have been en- 
r in any very im —.— _ 


25 ar I — 9 a 
th on pm, 4 90a 
penlated for:thivpauſe.oJothc 
helghbburhood of Liege then Aul 
trans were ftrohyly: — 
On ie right fide: of» the rrxer 
Avwilte, banks of lwhiohwere 
— by remarkablyficep rocks 
| 8$z0001fden under gene- 
8 dur docup eee 1 
fonifede On 1Khthe 
Frm tera columns: —— 
the whole line from the Alywaille 
to Erheux. All the paſſages were 
forced with the bayonet, and. the 
camps. taken at full charge. The 
Auſtrians left 2000 men "dead on 
the feld of battle, and ſeveral of 
their! battalions / were reduced to 
150 men. Seven hundred priſoners, 
26 pieces of large cannon; 3 Par 
colours, 100 horſes, and 40 aum 
nition wagons, were taken, __ 


ag a5 oo e 


* . 
1 —— 


FORELGN? HISTORY, ax 


e che general's ou cartiage, his fe- the gaſt 1 N e Au 
cretary and papers. The remmant . N 
of Latour's army. was completelỹ in the 
routed and diſperſed and in the a che Pas fe 
night the camp! ofthe har echten of: the French army and 
was haſtily abandoned. . guard the Auſtriaus at 
he Auſtrian accounts mention, -Clex mont, which is ge deſerving 
in addition to theſe part iculars, — mg to ſhew th e 
that the whale left A ref their 2 official accounts. eng eral 
army war deſtroyed on this ogg · fait eſtimates the lo of Erich 
lon Three-new-raiſed-companies at 2000, and wh their - 
of: the legion of the archduke 30 killed and oo woun 994 
Charles were entirely qut to pieces, on the contrary the Fr a Som- 
or made priſoners.» The regiment miſſioner Giller ſtates the loſs; 15 — 
of Beaulieu loſt all its oſſiets and Auſtrians at i 9 Ul e 
moſt of its men. The emperor's French at only 9 nl, {5 
own regiment af horſe was eut to waungded., It appears from the = 
pieces; and Murray's regiment: of mer account, that the:Fomeh were 
infantry-loſh OO bed, Previous to repulſed... d bas; bagm 
the action the French laundhed a General Qlairſait, way not long 
balloon with two:ſkulful engingers, — 40 5 in 0 * 
who threw doum ſucreſſivs notes his poſition near | 
| wg 6 — ohthe ene- . * taken _— 112 


eribe the luce eee. „Air ele 
"mitts; Mi v „is nt bor! an do attacked 
| dae cette eget exteufigd 25 
detween Li wel bi le deft of. monde to uliers 


jp rp 1 


mm him — to Hervô. E in the!-m = e 2 
with: the loſs of all bis — i 2 u the — 


lairfait was in — obliged! af = obieand o h en of the 
te retreat as far-as Juliers ; and an mountain, Several Aaſtrian r egi- 
ö C04 ments 


2 „ RI ZTrIIS H AND 


immediately A at, diſere · 
1 
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The retreat of the Auſtrian ge- 
neral was made in haſte and con- 
fuſion, and the French purſued 
ſo cloſely that immenſe numbers 
were Joſt io the retreat. The 
French ſtate them at between four 
and five thouſand, including 70 
priſaners,, an account probably ex- 
aggerated; but the Dutch accounts 
eſtimate the whole loſs of the allies 
in the action and the retreat at 


13,000 men, a. ſtatement which is. 


probably wear the truth. General 
Clair at made but a ſhort halt at 


Cqlogne, and ſoon after eroſſed the 
Rhine, * He was purſued, by the 


French to, the very banks of the 
Rhine; and as the rear of the unpey 


rial forces, croſſed the river, they 
were, inſulted, by the Freuch fol. 


diet calling out to them, and alk 
f Val was the road to Paris 2. 


® » FP 
ing.1 
Ar Maso, octhaps-ta the childih 
gaſconatle of ſome young members 
of the Britiſh parlament. 

The French entered Cologne on 
the 6th of October. The inha- 
bitants, it is laid, preſſed upon them 


with the moſt unequivocal tokens 


of joy and admiration.” The ma- 


giſtrates bad previouſly. ſent, four 
deputjes to the French general to 


deprecate the admiſſion of light 


troops within_the walls; the requeſt 


1 


was granted, and he entered only. 
granten, .OMYF 
of 4000 men. The 


at the head of 300 me 
French conducted themſelves here in 


the m. 


place; the perſons aud property of 

all who: xematued. were in the moſt 

perfect ſecurity ; and theictecula 
abe 


noft honourable manner. | Very. 
few of the inhabitants, left the 


of their fagctions, Buch 


Was the change of ſyſtem after the 
fall of e ut 26 boite: 


Venlo and Nuys: ſubtnitted in 
conſequence of theſe victaries and 


many laaded- veſſels. oy the givers 


fell into the poſſeſſion of the con- 
querors. On the morning of the 
7th, fifty French chaſſeurs entered 
Bonn, and they were followed on 
the ſame N by zoo more. 
The.commigtee of public ſafety bad 
tranſmitted to general! Jourdain-a 
wiſh that he would ſend ſome troops 


againſt Cohlentz, which, was parti -· 


cularly obnoxious to the Erench, 
from its haying been the firl} reſort 
of che emigrants. 
the, allies had! been fortwo months 
labariouſly ęrecting very; ſtrong re- 
doubts. , About: the middle of Oce 
tober the French commander de- 
tached general, Mavceau, thither 
with. his dwiſtion. On the 224 he 
arrived. at. Andernach, where he 
met the enemy's. huſſars, charged 
them vigorguſly, Killed foverah aud 


took. go. priſontxe, with the: loſ of 


only three men on bie own-part: 
General Marceau, arrited on the 


follawing day, before Coblentz. 

The redauhte were carried by a. 
ſault by, the, nufotrys: and turned 
by the caval Ev and the Auttrians 
r with —— acrols_ 
e Rhing. K This important ac. 

— rep ublic 5 

one drop of blaod,” aecording ta 

the Gennan gazette of Cologne.” 


quiſitian did not coſt t 


While, the, armirs of the Sumbre 


and the Mepſe Were making this | | 
near approach to Mentz, the arm 
of . 


the. Rhine was victoriouſty d- 


.yancing to the ſame point from the 
Gaben des On.the.17th of Oftober 


Frankendal ſubmitted 2o-the.repud: 
licans z and on thei followiſg da 


they entered. id triumph the cpiſ. 
copal city of, Wornw. The * 5 


Before this ety | 


FOREIGN HITS TOR v. 


af the. Moſelle abeut thi daf 


ioc took poſſeſſion of Bingen; 
Pu frow this time Ment# may be 


conſidered as in u ſtate ef regs! © 
General Pichegry, it is ſaid, had 
. Yemanded from the convention, that 
they would re. inforce his army to 
200, 0 men, with which force he 
pledged himſelf to ſubjugate Hol- 
land defore the cloſe of 'tlie eam · 
paign. The exertions of that able 
and mdefatigable commander were 
however not inconſiderable, even 
previous to his receiving the ex- 
pected reinforcement. It has been 
already ſtated, that after the retreat 
trom Boxtell, the duke of York 


0 


took à poſition neur Grave. His 
retreat from the former place, where 
he deeupied a moſt advantageous 
poſition, was attributed to the fat: 
we on the part of the Auſtrians, 
who had-promiſed to'ſtrehgthen the 
communication between the Britiſh 
and their own poſts at Waert to- 
wards Helmont, and to guard a 
pals of importance between the 
moraſs of Peel and the Meuſe. His 


roval highnefs was again compelled 


to change his poſition by the Auſ- 
ans having abandoned the Noer, 
zad leaving his left wing unpro- 
tected z. and in the beginning of 


to Deltdas, general of diviſion; Sep. 


o 


ere 


October, after throwing a regiment fand. 
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fidered: ad a of the Prad pz keys 
of Bede Die. "The gde cons 
Folin Der! the de 26 e IE 
cannbn, roc muſkets, aud 30,009, 
pounds of pode: 

Bois le. But followed the fate of 
Crevecœur on the 10th of October, 
and the event was atingunced to the. 
convention by th telegraph on the, 
ſame day. Similar conditions as at. 
the latter place were alloweld to the 
garriſon, which conſiſted of 500. 
men. The republicang taok alſy in 
this place 146 pieces of cannot be 
107 of vchich were braſs; r39,009 * 
pounds of powder, aud good fuſees,,. 
After the capture of this place, 
general Pichegru demanded leave 
to retire from the cymmand for & 
ſhort time, in conſequence of a... 
cutaneous diſeaſe r ani ng 
exceſſive fatigue, It is remarked 
in the diſpatch of the French mz 

er 


a the pow 


1 - 


» 
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CHIEN 1 In A 

into Grave, he encamped under tie It does not ppear However : that. 72 

walls of Nimegu en geseril Fiche immediately quit- 

In the mean time the French di- ted tlie army after the taking of 

rected their prineipal force againſt Bois- le- Due; wy dry one © 

Bois. le- Due; but previous to the from Poſthidk, Ocdabè Zoth, he © 
reduction of this place, fort Cre: mentiotts the action of the 
eur on the Meuſe ſurrendered between the Meuſe and the 


the 37th re 


iment, 
was occupied by a 


kargen of” 
Rohan 


ur „BAE IT US AAN 


Rohan huff, bei major this quarter till, Fl eginnin 
Hope, wh _ dee? ma 0 be 370 5 excep 1 5 ES 14 


was obliged; to r ade on the 27 "ih he 
Ayke alo e Wal WP be he e esch, on dhe Bi Ae 
cgantinucd for 5 time withont ade in front of Nimegi 
being much annoyed, 4 Unfor- were, driven i In ith fog s, and 
tunately, however (adds his royal a new poſition 1 'the © left of 
_highnels), a ſtrong body of the the | town. On th e 180 Noun. 
enemy's huſſars being miſtaken for ber, a ſortie was in, 17 1 
oy e Rohan, the regiment from Nimeguen orders 
to come on ub- Yan and . by ma 
= when the buffars im- e Burgh 14717 be toe 
mediately attacked; and the. nar- * vo yed in the ſortie wert about 
; yownels. of the dyke which, on . three thouſand, Britiſh, Hanoreri 
. every-other occaſion, muſt have af- ans and: Duteb ; and their objett 
- forded N he fe ae infantry, in was to deſtroy, the batteries which 
his inſtance acted zinſt them, as Verę newly ereGed | to fo the 
they were driven off it by the ene- city. By what: mgans Auk Freren 
my 's charge. We have not been were e of 15 intention 
1 able to find any y authentic return of hot ee but it 1g Semtan 


the, loſs. 1 was. aid. that the pas LET ity nd; were Accord. 
r of the 37th regiment, ex- prep are 5 reſjſtabce wa 
cept; the major and about . 2 en 1 50 e; 5 Fare : 


mem Was cut to icces. Geng e 
by Pichegry in his. di patch ſtates, tha t, . | The los 977 
they had taken four pieces of can- ſtat by the duke of he Fr at oh 
non and fix hundred priſoners,. ex- hundred; * of the Britiſh and 
-\ glufive, of Huty-pine emigrants. ering, (excl olive” of the 
Ale alſa mentions, that three hun- cee a bout Fas hundred and 
{fred of the aer been ens to ten. The brave ge 190 18 
2 „e ns he agen 
the. „ who. were. oxtiẽ "had. 125 effe of 
taken, by. the Engliſh agreed. in the dag the operations of the 
intelligence, that the, republicans French. ill th moving of the (th, 
„Had, brought ayer on this bccgfion when the opened two batterie 
. thirty:, thouland men: and the on the Page boats, and one 
„ Pritiſh emmauder received a re- 3 towo., The effect of he 
Port at the ſameſtiwe, that a very former, which ve eaſihʒ 
conſiderable body had paſſed the two of the boats, . r his 
Meuſe between. Ruremonde and royal ighnsſs to withdraw every 
Venlo, and were advancing c on his thing ſrom the troops poſted | n 
left flank, ..' Thus ciccumttanced, thetown, beyond what was, barely 
his royal highneſs determined to; neoeſfary for its defence ; 1 and the 
Pals the Waal, and to take. up the bridge having "been. . repaired, 2 al 
different cantonments, which had the artillery: ;of, the, reſerve, with 
been marked out for the defence of tlie Britiſh; Hangverian and Het 
that river, leaving general Wat. ſian... battalions, gone out in 
moden with g corps to cover the the nights leaving 25 75 under 
"ay of Nimggucg, ; the ebtmmand of general de Burgh 


itil of wnportaace, paſſed in to. the ; gan, we 27500 6 2 
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pho," with the Dutch fo ret 
judged ſufficient | to maintain the 
15 till the "Autridn moveajents 
could be determined. 

This, partial evacuation was how- 
ever no, more than a | prelude t to the 
total. ae t ol the tot 
which took lace on the Following 

icht (the 7th. The Brit iſh "UT 
Waere e «ed: their retr t 
in tolerable order; but before be 
Dutch battalions,” 'who covered the 
retreat, could reach "the bridge, 
they found that it hack en with | 
too much precipitation ton fire, 
They then attemp ted to pay the 
great fying bridge; 1 en they 
got upon Fo un und 20. 
wat? the cl ee From the 
| _ __ 5 15 he Frene! 1 
tillery, or from. ſömé error of 
part df thi trop 0 nk Get fide 
of the Wal, s en int ehe 
dark on this "bridg om tie 
to be in the 50 Heft 
enemy and the! Puten troops 
licher periſhed, or ere taken ri- 
ſoners by the ch wing ad 
forced their” way n. 

2 ne on 10 "ef Ai And 
Sas-de-Gand, b. th ſatrebderet to 
different di 8 _ the French 
army, Under 9 
the 23d of Aober. arri- 
ſons were de” titan "War, Bf 
but were perwitted to ene to 


Holland, tn not rs, beat drm till 
exchanged. are tu evo 


DEE 


" creaſed by thirty” 


. on 


HIS TR 4 


wache Rite; and tool one piece 
Tank Hi on' oY, 6th of! _ 
tober ecend ſimflar 
attempt, ler e eg Phe 
Fren AHA : aber — 
Abu and cdnſtruct Batteries on 
F 'riuntaits of It. Peter under 
ns of the fort, a third {optic 
Hat Sa on *! che 9th,” which 
partly fucceeded'; ut in Jes than 
0 yt 'Yhe batteries re- 
Sable on che mötintam ef St. 
Peter, as well as other 0 
works on the Limberg oyer a 
that mountain. On the 2oth"the 
French park of artery wes -= 
pieces of heavy 
cannon.” On the 23d, they eom- 
pleted their firſt pal and com- 
menced che ſecond. The tn 
was gain fummoned onthe 36th ; 
and the trum _ Had hardly de- 
Paärted from te on His — 
When the Beſidgiry began to p- 
aà moſt Areadfuf ſhower AMT and 


| fhells from | all their WKS, With 
* which ' the 


dad furrotnided®the 
ace. This fire latted the“ . — 
khe pight.“ Ihe atme 
Hs filled With ale bd and 
howitzer ſhells; ſcarcely a pla of 
ſufety was left in the Whole eireuit 
of the — a number of public 
= © buildings" were demo- 
and the gtesns of the 
ited ka And“ _— 
Hy in every-quatter]!!!! 
Ka 2h were paſſed this Gilieſfing 


The” fieg 2 Fm Milt chr” way 2 '% union z —— —— rnor, 
br ned b Re French” oon eb mod b. entreatics Poo co 


the defeat of the Apfttian ge eheral 
Latour. On the 22d 


near the town, and blocked it u; 
on the ſide of Wyk. On th 
26th the town” was türe fum- 
motel” by general Richer,” who 
commanded We" pefieging army. 


On the morning of che 28th a 
kelachment of A 


Sep- l 
tember they eroſſeti "the Meuſe 


'1 


rates and people, entered int 
refrotiation with. ereral Kleber 
and the city capitulated on the 
of Ae The garriſon! = 


rendered priſoners of war; not to 


ſerve” t regularly exchanged. 


About two hundred of the gurri- 
ſon and inhabitants were kid or 


wounded during the bombardnent; 


uſtrian cavalry more than two thouſaud buildings 


were 


222 ny nn rn mort ::... ON YI I nn" "2s: - 
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greatly damaged : twelve thouſand 
bombs, balls and fhells had been 
thrown into the town, and ſome of 
the firſt weighed two hundred 
weight. It was the intention of 
the French commander to have at- 
tempted a general ſtorm on the 
th; which the garriſon, conſiſtin 
of five thouſand fix hundred Auſ- 
trians, two hundred huſſars, and 
fiftren hundred Dutch troopg, 
would probably not have been able 
to reſiſt. 1 
At this intereſting period of the 
war, the uſual termination of our 
annual labours obliges us for the 
preſent to conclude our narrative of 
the campaign w ihe Netherlands, 
which we ſhall endeavour: to re- 
ſume with all poſble expedition. 
In the mean time, however, it 
will be proper to notice briefly the 
progreſs: ot the French in Spain 
and Italy, and a remarkable change 
which took place in the ſtate of at- 
fairs in the Welt Indies. 

The army of the caſtern Pyre- 
necs, under the command of gene- 
ral Doppet, proceeded from Puy- 
gerda on the 14th of June to Cam- 
predon; Where, aiter carryin 
Tonges and Ribes, the gen 
eſtabliſhed his head quarters on the 
17th. He advanced to Ripcll on the 
21ſt, where the Spaniards had a 
manufactorv of arms, a large quan- 
tity. of which. the French general 
added to his military ares. During 
this time the ſiege of Bellegarde 
continued to be cloſely preſſed. A 
bold attempt was made on the 13th 
of Auguit, by. the count de “U- 
nion for the relief of that place. 
He had been reinforced by ſeveral 
foreign - battalions ? lately. arrived 
from Africa, whoſe impetnoſity 


ohliged the republicans at firſt to 
give way. They however, ſaqu. 


rallied, regained the heights from 


obtained quarter by 


BRITISH AND 
were either entirely deſtroyed or 


which they had at firſt been gif, 
lodged; and the Spaniards, were 
completely, defeatcd, leaving, two 
thouſand five hundred dead on the 
field of battle. The French ge- 


neral Mirabel, a braye and active 


officer, was killed in this action, and 
the republicans loſt* beſides one 


hundred and eighty-ſeven killed, 


and ſix hundred wounded. 
Bellegarde being thus deprived 
of every chance of relief, ſubmitted 
to general Dugommier on the 20th 
of the following month. The 
garriſon conſiſted of fix thouſand 


men. On the day after its ſurren- 


der, the cqunt de I'Unjon. made 
another ſpirited attempt to diſlodge 
the French, but was completely 
repulſed with the loſs of fix hun- 
dred men and fopr pieces, of can- 
non. It does not appear that tlie 
Spaniſh commander, when he made 
this attempt, was conſcious that the 
towu was in, the poſſeſſion of the 
republicans... -.- nm... 1. 
General Dugommier;conclyded 
his career in this quarter by a ſig- 
nal victory which hs obtaiued over 
the Spaniards, and emigrants at 
Spouilles. The- ſlaughter. of the 
emigrants was, dreadtul, but one 
dene Spare hand areaget 
Ly iu rrendenng 
as priſoners of War. The 778 
cans took a large quantity df cal- 
non, and tents and, camp equipage 
for. twelve thouſand, men, Ihe 
brave general Dugommier was 
killed by a ſhell upon the Black 
Mountain, which he had aſcended 
the better to direct the, military 
operations. His death; was fe. 
— revenged, on the, 20th, of the 
ſame, month, when, bis great opp? 
nent the count de PUmon vi 
killed, , with, three other Span 
generals, near, St. Fernando, de Fre 
Juercs. 0 hg defence of, the 
poſt, the Spaniards had ſpent ſix 


month 


FOREIGN 


months in erecting · from eighty to 
one hundred batteries mounted 
with heavy cannon. Ther force 
4mounted to forty thouſand men 
trongly entrenched ; and yet they 
were put to flight, and the 'batte- 
ries carried by the republieans in 
the ſpace of three hours. The 
fort of St. Fernando de Figueres 
was then attacked, and ſurrendered 
on the third day. The garriſon 
amounting to nine thouſand” one 
hundred and feren men were made 
priſoners of war, The French 
found in the fort one hundred and 
ſeventy-one' pieces of cannon, and 
ſire thouſand fland of arms; they 
alſo took twelve founderies for can- 
non, and an immenſe quantity of 
ammunition, &c. The towns of 
Aſeoita and Aſpetea ſoon” after 
ſubmitted; and in the courſe! of a 
few days another victory was an- 
nounced to the convention, in 
which five hundred priſoners,” one 
braſs cannon (the only one remain- 
ing in the poſſeſſion of the Spa- 
niards) and the military cheſt were 
CV 

The army of the weſtern' Py- 
teuecs as tiot leſt ſucceſsful. IA 
the latter end of July the redvubt 
of Mary Lomfa,' the eamp'of St. 
Jean de Luz, arid the fort of St. 
Barbe were ftormed ant carried in 
one day by the republican general 
of gion DAaforde? ' Great num 
bers of the Spaniards were killed, 
und three hundred and twenty pri- 
foncrs taken, with. ſeven pieces of 
can on, two hundred tents, and 
rent quantities of ammunftion 
and ſmall" arms. Thie villages of 


era and Leſſaca were alſo taken at 


the ſame time, in which were abun” 
Uunt granarics for the ſnpply'6f the 
c 

Tueſe howey formed Gut the 
lade to à lt greater vitery; 
7er on the tft of Auguſt fifteen: 
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tpuſand Spaniards poſted near the 
mountain of Haya fled before a 
body of! fix thouſand French. By 
this retreat immenſe magazines, 


two thouſand muſkets, fix ſtand of 


colours, two hundred cannon and 
howitzers; tents for twenty-five 
thouſand men, and two thiouſand 


priſoners, among whom were t-] ͥ 


entire regiments, who grounded 
their arms, fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. On the evenin 

of the ſame day Fontarabia, which 
guards the entrance of Spam; and 


which coſt the duke of Berwick ' 


eight thouſand men, was taken al- 
moſt inſtantaneouſly by a detach- 
ment of the French amp. 


On the following day a ſingle &i- | 


viſion, * commanded by general 
Moncey, ſeized” the port of the 
Paſſage. On the 3d St. Sebaſtiam 
was inveſted, and capitnlated oi the 
fucceeding morning. Tho garriſun 
conſiſting of two thouſand men 
ſurrendered priſoners of Mar. 
More thian one hundred 2 
pieces of braſs cannon were taken, 
with | confiderable magazines and 
ſtores; and after the reduction of 
theſe places two/Spanifh ſhips, laden 
with powder und ball, wine: and 
cod-fſh, entered the port of the 
Paſfage. "The ſame good conduct 
which was obſerved by the other 
armies of France; characterized 
the meaſures of the eommiſſioners 
with that of the weſtern + Pyre- 
nees. A proehmation wus iffued, 
annexing ſevere puniſhments to any 
acts of plimder or devaſtation; and 
the ſreddom of feligious worfhip 
chere guarantied. 


Was every'\ guare a 
On the'day that general Moncey 


advanced againſt St. Sebaſtian, 


another divmon under gentrald 


Fregeville and Laborde proceeded 


apilinſt' the Spaniſh poſts at Er- 
nan; but diſheartened by their 
repeated defects, the Spauiarũs flies 


— 


mw 


victories extended their advanced 


poſts to the gates of Toloſa. In 


the beginning of September the 
Spantards again attempted to rally; 
and according to the French diſ- 


patches, fix thouſand of them were 


repulſed by an advance guard of 
ſ hundred men, At the ſame time 
it is to be remarked, that-bne hun- 
dred and fifty of the Walloop 
guards deſerted to the French : ſo 
that the victory is perhaps more to 
be attributed to the diſaſſection of 
the'Spaniſh troops, than to tlie va- 
tour of their opponents. 
In the beginning of the ſuccecd- 
ing month the Spanfards encoun- 
1 ſignal defeat. A 
ine of poſts had been eſtabliſhed 
pwards of forty leagues in extent. 
he French, however, did not wait 

to be attacked, but aſſailed - theſe 
polls in twelve different! points at 
once. The Spaniards were en- 
trenched' on the heights,” und: well 
fortified 5- but. all their entrenchte 
ments near Beddaditz, Cubegy Vil- 
laneuva, &. were Garried-with'the 
bayonet; and the works'deftroyed 
which they had labored upwards 
of a twelvemonth to erect. It was 
the intention of the Frenelr gene- 
Tals to ſurround the whole Spanith 
"army i but one of the columns 
* which was to have co- operated ar- 
rived a day too late; and the Spa- 
niards, favouted' by a thick fog. 
were enabled to retreat to Sango- 
nella, with the lofs of treo thou- 
ſand five hundred men killed, and 
an equal number of piiſoners. 
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D he gert approa of the re abut: 
18. "The! French afres Bede 


An infatuation, however, appears 


to have poſſeſſed that weak aud dif. 
ſipated court. Attempts were made 
in vain to exeite the people d ri 
in a mafs, and conſidetable forts 
were employed to provide reſom. 
One meaſure of this cabinet pro 

at leaſt their fincetity in the ſ 
port of the war, ſince they 
tarily ſubmitted to tax themſelves, 
In the month of September a tax 
of 25 per cent. was laid, at the; drfire 
of the placemen themſelubt, upc all 
placesy ſalaries, and penſions what- 
ever. A large ſum was levitd at 


the ſame time on [the opulent cler- 


gy; and it | was determined that 
no miuiſter, perſon of perſons of any 
claſs or condition whatever, ſhould 
receive mrs than ons ſulury; though 
they might poſſeſs various employ- 
ments Aale the government. 
Theſe - ſelf-deviying lordinances am 
truly honownbld to the grandees of 
Spaiiy who, inilead of battening on 


the ſpoils of their country, are the 


firſt ' ko bear à part in the public 
diltrefs. - PLING! 
Ihe -edprziment; of -raiſing (the 
penple in d maſe was made by the 
lag of $ardibia in Pipdmont ih 
the month. of July but in fuch 
u manner as juftifies fully che ki 
of ' Pruſfia's cenſure of Itliis abfur 
mode of warfare in: regular ge- 
verumentg whete the people are not 
actuated by la ſtrong enthufiafm. 


Ten thouſahd of cheſt taw and un- 


diſcplined reevuits webe diſpriſec 


-by 'a few Errnch battalious,'r:08 
the fath 6f Septemher the Pied. 
monteſe were din defeatedd win 
conſidetublę flaughłer 


ers. c er { 
Amidiſt theſe aecumulated dif- of the Alp. In thera worth a 


kreſſes, it was expected that che Ca- 


binet of Spain would be prudent 
enough to propoſe a negotiatibn 
for peace; and at one time it Was 


grand plab was forined Forrattacs- 


ig the French poſis in che qieink 
of Genoay and ate H t: ia nid 
dor pes one the eity of Gehoa itlelf.- The 
-"faid' that ſome progreſs had been -ÞF 

made towards this deſirable object. Urieck the Ateil tia, iid Gar 
LENT 8 ; - 8 


bProti6h aut icipated this — 
0 
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polis with the bayonet, purſued miſtaken with reſpect 4 the pum... 
them to Alexandria, and, forced, bet g the invaders, ham he ſup- 
them to evacuate; Le Caiſe with poſed iet to ee, 300 mes. IIa. 


conſiderable loſs. The war on the 
part of the Auſtrians and Kardini- 
ans was defenſive: during the fol- 
lawing months 3 and in ſome iacon- 
iderable attacks they were ſo fqr- 
runate as to repulſe the republi- 
Calls. * >> "I: ICU I ie 
In our eighth chapter we related 
the rapid and brilliant ſucceſſes of 
fir Charles Grey and ſir John Jer- 
vis in the Welt Indies. The Britiſh 
arms received a check. in that quar- 
ter before the cloſe of the campaign 
which they have not yet recovered, 
and to which it is neceſſary now to 
advert, Tbe force originally ſent 
vut under thoſe gallaut command- 
ers was comparatively ſmall, con- 
fdering the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking; and the diſeaſes ſo fatal 
to European conſtitutions in that 
climate: made dreadful hayog: among 
the ſoldiers in the, courſe” of the 
fummer, and greatly reduced their 
numbers. 121 
That accompliſhed-officer major 
general Dundas fell among other 
victims of this unfriendly climate, 
and died of a fever at Guadaloupe, 
after a few days illheſs, early in 
lune. „In him {ſays ſir Charles 
Grey) his majeſty and his country 
loſe one of their beſt and braveſt 
officers, and a moſt worthy; man. 
t roo; feel ſevercly [Nha \lofs of fo 
able an aſfiſtant on this arduous 
ſervice.” This irreparable loſs wes 
immediately followed; by, other diſ- 
a\trous cireumſlances; for on the 
of June a Ftench ſquadron» con- 


; tabliſhed themſelves naar 


therefore acceded tothe garneſt > fon, 
licitation of thegroyaſiſts, and dife; 
patched a party of them under the- 
command of captain MiDowal in 
the hope of ſurpriſing the republie 
cans at the poſt where t em 
| mage 
of Goaĩer. Ou the firſt fire how 
ever, the royaliſts fled and diſperſed; 
and omy a few returned to the foxt⸗ 
On the 5th. the French labded thix⸗ 
teerr boats: crowded with men, and 
on the following day attacked fort 
Fleur d'Epce,, Which they carried 
by ſtorm; and the Engliſh garriſon 
retreated- with conſiderable loſs to 
fort Louis. This poſt, however, 
not being conſidered as tenable, was 
alſo eyacuatcd, and | colonel Drum- 
mond, with the ſhattered,remaingof 
his garriſon, retired to Baſſeterre. 
The French commiſſioner, Vic 
tor Huguet, a man of uncommoꝶ 
enterpriſe and eee 
who ſeems to have acted in a double 
capacity both political and. mili- 
tary, loſt no time in making the ne- 
ceſlary arrangements both to defen 
himſelf in caſe. of an attack by the 
Engliſh fleet, and to reduce the;Brj- 
tiſh who remained on the iſland. 
Couformably to the famous. decree 
of the convention, he declared the 
negroes free, and. equipped Wich 


clothing and with arms a, ſtrong 
a 

lattoes as appeared well affected to 
the French, cauſe. Sir Charles 
Srey, on the 


of theſe, and ſuch of the mu- 


| : other hand, Was 
equally actire. He ſailed from, t. 


Alling of two 50 gun ſhips, one pf Kitts wirh all tha. trogpg that he 


40 armed en flute, one mes 
tranſports, appeared off the i 


and manifeſted an intention of; at- 


15 .could collect upon a ſhort nptige, 
ſland, 5 n of, June at 
Gua 

- acking,, fort Fleur d' Epéëe. It Engliſi feet. 


oupę, j cover of the 


tungts ly: che 


appears that colonel; Drummond, force of the Hritiſſ general! nh in- 


: #kv commanded there, was aßefirſt adequate 40-4 eontalb witch: the 


— 


mu- 
meroug 


416 
merons bands of ne and mu- 
lattoes which Huguet had collect- 
ed. The gallantry of the Britiſh 
troops procured them a temporary 
ſaccefs in fome = > ſkirmilhes ; 
but as nothing effectual was done, 
and the rainy ſeafon being already 
ſet- in, the general determined to 
make one grand effort for putting 
an immediate end to the campaign. 
On the 2d of july, therefore, he qt. 
patched brigadicr Symes with three 
dattalions of prenadiers and light 
infantry, and a battalion of ſeamen, 
to attack the town of Point-a-Petre 
before day. light, and to take it by 
ſurpriſe. By accident or defign 
the Britiſh troops were miſled by 
the guides, and entered the town 
in a part where they were moſt ex- 
poſed to the fire of the French, and 
where it was impoſſible to ſcale the 
walls of tlie fort. Aſter ſuffering 
greatly from round and grape ſhot, 
as well as by a continued fire from 
the houſes, a retreat became una- 
voidable, which was made with con- 
fiderable loſs. © General Symes was 
wotinded; colonel Gomm, and capt. 
Robertſon" of the navy, were wp 
killed; with ſeveral other officers, 
and 'nearly 600 men were killed, 
wounded, and miſſing in this unfor- 
tunate attempt“. The Britiſh ge- 
neral after this tbok meaſures for 
the defence of Baſfeterre, and re- 
embarked the remamder of the 
troops _ the OY night, 
Thus the French were left in full 
poſſeſſion of the whole illand except 
Baſſeterre, which made a long and 
- gallant reſiſtunce, the deten of 


which we muſt defer to our ſuc- circumſt | 


eceding volume. 42; 
Thus ended a campaign the moſt 


extriordinary, in our opinion, that 


has occurred in wh; ſince the 
age of Charlemagne. In the num- 


= » 
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ber of battles which were fought; 
in the duration of thoſe fierce en. 
gagements; in the brilliant viGories 
which were achieved by the French; 
the number of fortreſſes - which. 
were taken; and the extent. of ter. 
ritory on which their military ope· 
rations were conducted; we hae 
not a parallel in modern hiſtory, 
We forbear to make any commeut 
on theſe events. The concluſions 
are obyious; and though naturally 
flowing from the facts, we ſhould 
be accuſed of party views, if we 
were to introduce them here. In 
ſo complicated a detail we have ſlu- 
died perſpicuity; and we have given 
the moſt anthentie information 
which we could collect from every 
channel. While we have greatly 
exceeded our uſual limits, however, 
we are flill appphenſys that ut 
have not been able to do juſlice to 
ſo important a period of tultory; 
our only ber w in hope, 
that our readers will in candour 
conſider the magnitude; of the talk 
compared with the early appear: 
ance of the volume. We, certainly 
cannot charge ourſelves, with indo- 
lence or inattention z; on the con- 
trary we truly can ſay, that nothiag 
on our part has been left undone to 
render our narrative as full, as pe- 
fect, and as authentie as poſſible. 
We flatter ourſelves that nothing ot 
moment has been omitted; and ve 
can aſſert, that nothing, has (t 
leaſt wilfully) been miſrepreſented. 
Before we conclude bis chapter, 
ve muſt yet treſpaſs on the patience 
of our readers to notice one or tuo 


circumſtances, which gould not with 
troduced 


It is fre entl found,, that tod 
trequentiy touna, ofcats 


. 7 16 


before. 


much ardour, in a 


| ny. purſuit defeat 
its own purpaſe. Thug the vole 


7 4 191 , pix -% * 
accougts ſay 866. 
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earneſtnefs to ſubju 


coiled upon them rol and the 
manner in which the bad treated from Ire at b for he oe: 


their mutual protection. 
menth of March atreaty was conelu- 
ded between Sweden and Denmark, 
the principal object of Which was 
the maintenance of perfeck neu- 
trality during the pr reſent conteſt; 
diſclaiming any a vantage which 
was not clearly founded on their 
reſpcctire treaties with the bellige- 
rent powers, and on the uttiveiſal R 
of nations. For this purpoſe, euch 
power engaged to fit out eight 
ſlips of the line, wich frigates,” 
Kc. This convention, it was fitt- ' 


che neutral nations, compelled thoſe” 
powers to form a combination for 


In the 


r O KE LU N HIS Tory. & 
of the Essige were! ih delt urg d h ſhould be en 


"An 1 in dehnt ly was. all e 
Daraſt 15 Swedliſh e ang it 


was required, that in Ju A top. 
ſhould de put to th, 


$39 3) 


derable part of the corn 1 Was & Ee 
to rot in the king e 5 
have been credibly informed. 3. wh 

the French, deprived, of this, . 


ply, were driven to. other markete, 


ther agreed, ſhould be comimüni- the, ;Biitiſh. . To, 8 is C 


cated to the "belligerent! powers, 
together with the affurafccs of a 
delire to preſerve perfect Ha Hon 


ſhould the indent? navigatio 


thoſe countries would4tR uſe every 
concitiatory methack tc ok ea ra- 
tisfactſon ànd indermnit 

unſucceſsful, they 1 


Di 


to repriſals. 


This treaty was irifrfid$athfy fal. 
lowed by awedi6t furat by the kin 


veſſel he! ongine to Dai 


a forei. Zu port wittistt guckt 
us had buen (uk ted Betwed [- 


aud that the "maſter of an veſſel 
cartying ſuch goods as 

ed to che harböuis df the“ h 
gerent powers would be 57 
trabang. ſhovild be bätüinch to rh 
a Seecial declaration 8 che 
tity and value; and 
certificate From ſome 


perion at the deſtined pört'z th 
1794. 


4 


with them; adding „Ae Wevet, that. ſtarye 155 


of the 
Sweden and Dentrtärk be 1185 ed, diab 


213 es 


where they completely an 5 5 


many. 
att ubuüte ig. Maw „and. 
 ſeadbity wi Yo fed - 


ule. 
of Sede it may, not be 2 Soo 
MN thy to . notice 
of Denmark, de en nd v ich is at reſent 3 INYO 
ſubjects myſtery 1255 dark 
ſhould be allowed to! clear” but for © clt ion of the 


Streit B The, en to 


Nc into ubmiſſion, 
allege, was as, wan wes 
0 goal: AS it was weak r Puep e 1 


po 

but 1 809 f. ag, on Allen u on 9 wh 1 
Id aftèr the , conceiv red. El : um 
expiration 'of tour montlis . jeck. 8 


(fy as 7 Humanity, and in che 
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of Which w was baron feldt,. and 
mark and the belfgertht, Foo pan 18 5 s of the oy Aon 


ty AY 
e 10 co mmunicated , by 


renn 


ſending a 


aſe of neceſſity to land bun 
Sn about twenty 


miles 


# .1 


ved in much. | 
ngls, s In the ——_ 


the” 92 piracy.to, his 


5 gaſſpciates, are ſai be as ole: : 
5 N 0 Me 
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bring Sit A ian W 10 Wie nar Stockhol, Im, 
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miles from that / capital. In this 
revolution it was propoſed to oblige 
the duke regent tu diſmiſs his pre- 
ſent counſellors, and replace them 
with! Armfeldt and his affociates. 
The young king was to be conci- 
liated by having a place in the 
council; and the pretence for in- 
troducing anarchy and - confuſton 
into the ſtate, was aſſerted to be 
the extermination of jacobiniſm, 
with which the preſent government 
of Sweden was ſaid to be ftrongly 
The knowledge of this conſpi- 
racy was acquired by the regency 
in October 1793, but was not 
made public till the December fol- 
lowing, when an attack on the life 
bf / che regent ; was apprehended, 
The A uvulic court bave ſinee pub- 


liſhed extracts from the correſpon - 


dence between baron Armfchdt; 
whbfe ambition, necęſſitous cirt 
ſtances, profuſion, - and hat of 
thoſe who: ſtood in the way! of his 
elevation, are very diſcernible the 
fecretary Ehrenſtrom, ho appears 
to have been chieſſy actuated by 
avarice; and the counteſs Ruden- 
ſkiold, muaid of honour; who with 
a' genius for politieal intrigue, 
which rendered her peculiarly ſer- 
victable to the projects of Arm- 
ſele t, muintained (though he was a 
married man) à criminal inter- 
courſe with that conſpirator. 
One of the chief plans of the 
conſpirators was, to prevail on the 
oung king to write ſuch a letter 
o the empreſs as might be con- 
ſtrued into an approbation of 
Armfeldt's. undertaking 3 a rough 
ſketch of which the counteſs was 
to delirrr to the King. She ſac- 
cordingly ſeiaed a favourable mo- 
ment to inform him uf her with to 
give him a paper of much import- 
ance; but to lier inſinite ſurpriſe 
and conſteruation, be refuſed to re- 
„ 5 «+ 0 


eeive it without the concursence:of 
his governor, count Gyllenſtolpe, 


who was. | however,.-ſceretly an 


enemy to the-regent, andendeayaur- 
ing to inſt] into the mind of his 
pupil ſuſpicĩons to the/duke's dil. 
ad vantage; but was not ſufficiently 
attached to the party of, the! con- 
ſpuators to meet their entirt cunſi- 
dence. This was a ſevere blow tp 
the hopts of the counteſs j but the 
conſpirators proeceded, and endea- 
voured to iutroduce diſcontents 
amongſt the peuple. The high 
court of parliament ſentenced 
Armfeldt, Ehrenſtrom, and the 
counteſs Rudenticiold to loſe their 
1 be — 2 

ave. their property congſcated for 
the uſt of ithe — with a 


mildneſs and / moderation which 


docs hobour to the duke r he 
changed the ſeutencg of death 
againſt Ehrenſtrom aud the coun- 
teſs; into perpetual impriſonment. 
Armfeldt never appeared, and 3 
ſonteuce of ouawry 5 was conſe 
quently paſſed againſt him; and 
from his poſt. as goyernor;/, 20d 
only;puniſhed. by an order from the 
court to retire · to his o eſtate. 
With reſpect 0 
jacobiniſa the Swediſh, adwivil 
tration have ex preſſed, i heir abhor- 


rence of the; atrocities: of France: 


and nothing appears to, hate fe- 
voured the charges propagated by 
the, conſpitators, that the ) regent 
had a deſgu to undermine the 
2 b 9 

in conſpiracy has been, Tepre- 
ſented in the Britiſh, houſe of 11 
28: the deteſtable 1 pages 71 
neightouring potentates, whoſe, ande 
tion and tyranny ;haye long dif- 
turbed the peace of, Europe: and 
as the aſſertion remained unpontſs 


' difted, many will ſtill, continue {0 


believe it well founded. y ure 


charge 
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WE cannot diſmiſs our volume 
without à few reflections on the 

awful criſis to hich the af- 
fairs of Europe in general, and of 
Britain in particular; appear to be 
reduced. We have never entered 
into the alarms by which ſo conſi- 
derable a portion of this nation was 
terrified in the two preceding years: 
alarms excited by the clamour of a 
very ſmall number of turbulent per- 
ſons, and, there is reaſon to ſuſpect, 
artfully magnified ' by others for 
intereſted and evil purpoſes. We 
have uniformly afferted, that at the 


cammencement of the preſent war 
the number of diſaffected perſons in 


this kingdom Was extremely ſmall; 
this was apparent from the ſirſt aſ. 
ſociations, and indubitably proved 
by the late trials. We were cons 
vinced, that while the nation en- 
joyed tranquillity, | plenty, an ex- 
tended commerce, and ĩtꝭ coticoms- 
tant luxury; democratic/ principles, 
however {eciouſ y-introtueteed'ior 
recommended, could muke no pro 
reſs among us The (hi 
claſſes had to much to loſe : the 
middle elaſſes tod much to riſſe by 
unſettling the eſtabliſned order of 
government; and ee n the 
were in full employment, and en- 
joyed a moderate portion of happi- 


neſs and content., The troubled 


ſtate of the euntinent only ſerved 
to inereaſt the weulthz extend the 
commerce, and enlarge tlie power 
of Great Britain, While we- were 
wiſe enough to cultivate a ha 

. ant enviable neutrality : 
This ſtate of things has undet- 
gore a melancholy feverſe; aud it 
is the duty of every man who! en- 


tertains a ſpark of patriotiſm la. 


tent in his heart i of 'every wan in 
deed who feels the — and im- 
perious impulſe of intereſt; of 
every man who has” an thing 10 loſe, 
calmly but ſeriouſiy to inquire by 


1 


#19 
what meand we bave been reduced; 
to our preſent f ſtate, ; and What, 
means are yet left to ſave ui from 
deftruQioh;t+” 9 lf 1091 

We dtead, aud we deprecnte p- 
pular inſurrection and tumult 3 a, 
thoſe WHO ſympathize with vs. in 
theſe apprelienſions, will ouly do 
their duty to themſelves, and to 
their poſtrrity, coolly to whuires 
what are the ſteps 
nerally conducted to this fatal ter- 
mination of all that is gbd and 
eſtimable in ſociety. Putilic-ptq- 
digality; che rapacity of cqurtiers ; 
the extraragance and ;profligacy of 
the great; improvident wars g the 
increaſe of the pùblio burthens f 
the growth of taxes; the ſtagua 
tion of commerce; the phrenſy of 
military parade and gentral idle- 


neſs ; united with u ſupine and le. 
tllargie inattention in menſof — 
"lf 


perty and independence to the 
bf publie affairs 3 theſe are the 
Reps. that-infallibly condut᷑t tg na- 
tibnal ruin. Even where ãnterual 
anarchy is not the immediate reſult 
of this ĩnattention, there are always 
conſequences which ate mat leſe to 
be apprehendtd. The: Dutch re 
lic fell an unrxeſrſting prey to 
e conquerors, only becauſe, the 
men of property; were tov timid-or 
too inddiev to adbpt in time mea: 
ſures which might llave united the 
eople, and qto fiop: the raſn and 
ntemperate pateer of the court 


It is full time (and we. expreſs 


ourſelves with confidence; becauſe 
what we utter is the voice uf truth) 
it is fullitime for :everp!man- who 
has n jenſe of honour,: otlany ex- 
zeaded vie ves for the good of hin 
ſelf and his f poſtrrity, to laꝶaſidt 


for a hort perlod provaterintetelbs, 
private pre udices and private ani- 


mob ties. There is pme mearls; ang! 
one only; left to ſave the country. 
Let 'every' mau diſpaſſiouitxly exa- 
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mine - for. himſelf the ſtate of the 
country, and the conduct of ad- 
miniſtration.' If miniſters ſhall ap- 
Peary on à fair examination, to 
ve conducted themſelves wiſely, 
diſintereſtedly, and on every ooca- 
_ tion for the good of the commu- 
nity, let them be ſupported. If 
the war was entered into, not from 
an imaginary, but from a real ne- 
celiity;/ and has been conducted 
with ability to a definite end, and 
upon a rational and ſteady ſyſtem; 
let them bnly be exhorted to ſpecify 
that end to the people of this 
country, and uſe every means for 
ſecuring us a ſpeedy return of the 
ineſtimable bleſſings of peace. If 
contracts have been made, not 
with a view to miniſterial influence, 
but on true principles of economy, 
and upon a , petition among 
the contractors: if our commiſſa- 
vics abroad, by their waſte, extrava- 
gance, and rapacity, have not ac- 
dumulated oriental ſortuncs, while 
miſery, ſichneſe, and want have 
thinned the ranks of the Pritiſh 
ſaldliery, aud impeded their optra- 
tions: if our adminiſtration has 
not been. che. dupe of foreign in- 
trigue, and the treaſure of Britain 
laviſhed upon faithleſs allies: if, in 
tlie midſt of our external calamities, 
prudent means have been employed 
to protect our trade, to encourage 
our manufactures, to redreſs griev- 
ancea, to promote agricul: ure (but 
not by remote and ſpeculative 
plans), to procure a conſtant and 
_— ſupply of the nec: ſſaries of 
ife : if, in their own perſons and 
conduct, miniſters have ſet a lauda- 


ble example of frugality and dif- 


ir tereſled virtue: if they have 
not diſgraced themſclves by low 
contemptible intrigues: if they 
have openly and candinly explained 
their views; in no inſtance made a 


prodigal uſe of the public treature, 


and 


H AN ) 
but brought every item to a fair 


account: if, what with 
honeſty they have planned 1 
have executed with ability: if they 
have employed the maſt competent 
men in every department, encou- 
raged genius and merit mpon-every 
occaſion, promoted literaturo und 
ſcience, diſregarded: family or par- 
liamentary connections; and for 
that religion which they exclaim 
(and we fear with reaſon) is in 
danger, if they have evinced a law 
dable zeal, not merely by their 
ſpecches, but by their conduct; 
and manifeſted an ardour for the 
ſupport of the conſtitution, not 
merely in the regal but even in the 
popular parts of it; if meaſures 
wiſcly concerted have been_ſpirit- 
edly and gloriouſly executed; let 
us rexere them us the ſaviours of 
thew:country, and fapport them at 
the riſk of aur live.. 
Me are far from ſaying that this 
ſtatement is not warranted by fads. 
The facts lie beſore the public; 
and all that any true lover of bis 
country can with is, that the pubiic 
will examine and judge for them- 
ſelves. - Succeſs, it is true, is not 
in every particular inſtance the re- 
ſult of good conduct; but it rarely 
happens, either in publib or in pri- 
vate life, thut a ſeries of diſgrace 
auul misfortune onours without ſome 
miſcondud; without either incapa 
eity in che head, or depravity in the 
heart. It is of lit tle importance to 
a people, whethen public calanuties / 
are the reſult! of incapacity,-0r dil 
honeſty in the public agents. Theſe 
qualities, however, are more cum. 
monly found united, than mati ird 
are aware af. Weak men in 
ſtations. are obliged! to have te- 
courſe to art and ſtratagem to con- 
ceal or to palliate thoſe” error 
which perhaps had their ſource on 
ly ia folly, or in pride, which s 
* proverbial j 
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* 
of weak men. If however we liave 
reaſon to diſtruſt the qualifications 
of miniiters, the remedy is obvious 
the remedy is perfectly legal, and 
mu{ be effectual. 1 1 . 
We ſhould indeed deſpair of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, were we not 
perſuaded that it Rill poſſeſſes ener. 
gy ſufficient to correct in a legal 
way the errors of any adminiſtra- 
tion. In an illegal way they never 
can be corrected, but by a remedy, 
which, to ſpeak in trite but intelli- 
gible language, is more to be feared 
than the diſeaſe. Experience, and 
even recent experience, has taught 
us the conſolatory leſſon, that there 
is no power in this kingdom ſuf- 
ficiently independent to withſtand 
the wifhes of the people, decently 
and legally expreſſed. - Neither the 
rooted corruption of -a; Walpole, 
nor the extended influence of lord 
North, was able to refiſt the great 
body of the people, expreſſing by 
MTITIONS' their ſenſe of the cala- 
mities of the nation. 
But whatever may be the ad- 
viſable meaſure, it is impoſſible at- 
tentively to peruſe the debates of 
2 as contained in this vo- 
ume, or in any other authentic re- 
port, and to reflect on the events 
which have fince occurred, and not 
to ſee that ſome immediate ſteps 
are neceſſary to reſtore the proſpe- 
rity, the credit, the commerce of 
the nation and to fave it from per- 
haps {till greater calamities. It is 
a lelt-evident fact, that inſtead of 
Gawing their ſupport from an ex- 
tended foreign commerce, the poor 
of the country are becoming daily 
an intolerable and inevitable bur- 
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in the various! departments of the 
army and navy, the expende uf 
which falls chiefly vn the landed in- 
tereſt, iti is a truth, that cannot b 
controverted, that the poor's rates 
in various parts of the kingdom ate 
increaſed beyond expeRation, while 
the voluntary contributions have 
been liberal beyond precedent. 
Theſe ſupplies, however, it is ob- 
vious, muſt have a limit We can- 
not - we dare not anticipate coõnſe- 
quences: we can only ſay that ĩt as 
time for men of property, and for 
thoſe who venerateè the conſtitution 
as we do, to refle8. It is not in 
the machinations of a few diſcon- 
tented individuals it 18 not inflam- 


matory publications that can fub- 


vert that conſtitution, chile well- 
adminiſtered. It is public diſtreſs 
alone that can exaſperate the public 
mind. There is a point when the 


- affairs of nations are not to be re- 
trieved; that point we truſt awe | 


have not yet reached, but of ite 
diftance we dare not predict: We 
can only ſay, that it is undenbtedly 
acting on the ſure ſide to ſtop in 
time to think in time; anch if 


men will only een dbb, 


we can eaſily fore 


ee in what plan 
ol proceeding the nation will be 
unanimous. This is then crifis 


when moderate meafures may ſur- 
, ceed, and the time is even favour- 


able for their adoption. Men muſt 
however agree to diſoard dittle per- 


ſonal intereſts, for the ſake of that 


great intereſt which is to preſerye 
every other. Patriotiſm beromes, 


at ſuch a criſis, the immediate die- 
tate of ſelf lo vr; and to ſave our 
country ib to ſave Garſebves, our 
property, our conſtitutĩon, our li- 


berties, dur poſtèeritya: . 700 
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PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES 


In the Year 1794. 


JANUARY. 


I. AST week arrived from 

Sierra Leone, the Felicity, 
captain Wenham, with a cargo of 
wax, camwood, &c. The diſpatches 
by this ſhip contain very flattering 
accounts of the health of this co- 


lony, and of its progreſs in com- 


mercial purſuits; but we are ſorry 
to add, that they bring alſo an ac- 
count of the death of prince Naim- 
donna, who died on the evening of 
his arrival at Sierra Leone, of a pu- 
trid fever, contraſted by him on 
ſlipboard, in the courſe of his paſ- 


lage from this country. This amis. 


le young man had been for ſome 
Mort time in England under the 
protection of the Sierra Leone com- 
pany. He poſſeſſed a very excellent 
underſtanding, a diſpoſition earneſt 
in the purſuit of knowledge, and 
great facility in receiving inſtruc- 
tion, His mental acquirements, 
during his ſtay in this country, 
were the ſubject of much admira- 
tn, and his eaſy addreſs and ſua- 
ny of manners endeared him to all 
thoſe to whom he was introduced. 
He had imbibed, and he profeſſed 
to the laſt moment of his exiſtence, 
the ſtrongeſt attachment to the 
Frinciples of the Proteſtant faith; 
ind by his will (made in the begin- 
ang of his illneſs), he earneſtly re- 
welted his relations to ſet their 


faces againſt the ſlave trade, and to 
befriend the Sierra Leone company 
to the utmoſt of their power. 

10. On Monday came on, before 
the high court of juſticiary, at 
Edinburgh, the trial of Mr, Wil- 
liam Skirving, accuſed of having 
circulated a certain ſeditious paper, 
m_ 7 Dundee Fm Meeting- 
houſe, July, 1793,” (the ſame for 
which Mr. "x cn BY r_ to be 
ranſported. See Vol. XIV. p. 37 
oe porter alſo of other rk Lal 
practices, 2 with having 
acted as ſecretary to a number of 
pope who had aſſembled at Edin- 

urgh, under the denomination of 
The Britiſh Convention of Dele- 
gates of the People, aſſociated to 
obtain Univerſal Suffrage and An- 
nual Parliaments; the members ot 
which aſſociation did, in October, 
November, and December laſt, in 
imitation of the French Conven- 


66 


tion, calkeach other by the name of 


citizens, divjde themſelves into ſec- 
tions, appoint committees of vari- 


* 


ous kinds, ſuch as, of organization, 


of inſtruction, of finance, and of 
ſecrecy; denominate their meet - 
ings, ſittings; grant honours of ſit- 
tings; and inſcribe their minutes 
with The firſt Year of the Britiſh 
Convention.” Mr. Skirving, after 
a long trial, which laſted till one 
pr. on Tueſday morning, was 


found guilty, and ſentenced to be 


(A2) tranſ- 


(4 


tranſ * for fourteen years. Af- 
ter the ſentence had been pro- 


nounced, he declared, in a ſhort 


addreſs to the court, that the ſen- 
tence did not at all appal him ; that 
he had long ago learned to throw 


aſide all fear of man; that this 


ſentence would be rejudged, and 
that that was all his comfort and all 
his hope. | 

11. On Wedneſday, the king in 
council ſigned an order for the 


tranſportation of Meſſrs. Muir and 


Palmer to New South Wales, for 
the term ſentenced by the court of 
juſticiary. See Vol. XIV, p. 31 and 37. 

Edinburgh, Fan. 11. On Thurſ- 


day morning, about ten o'clock, a a 


vaſt crowd aſſembled in front of the 
Black Bull Inn, where Maurice 
. Margarot lodged. He ſhortly after 
came out, attended by three friends. 
When he got the length of the Re- 
m Office, the mob forced all the 
our into a chaiſe, which they had 
provided, and from which they had 
previouſly taken the horſes, This 
done, they immediately drew the 
carriage to the Parliament Cloſe, 
where Mr. Margarot and his friends 
alighted; and walkin into the Par- 
liament Houſe, he aſſiſted himſelf 
at the bar. | ; 
When the court met, the ſolici- 
tor-general informed their lordſhips, 


that he had that morning received a 


note from the lord advocate, inti- 
mating, that being much indiſpoſed, 
it would be impoſſible for him to 
attend the trial. The ſolicitor- ge- 
neral then moved, that their lord - 
ſnips would poſtpone it till Monday 
next. The court agreed to this ad- 
journment; and Mr. Margarot, af- 
ter finding new bail, was diſmiſſed 
from the bar. 5 

Mr. Margarot, on his way home, 
was again forced into a carriage by 
the mob, along with five of his 
friends, and the horſes being taken 

* 


- 
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from the coach, the mob drew him 


[January, 


to his lodgings at the Black Bull, 
Early this morning, three farmers 
from Eaſt-Lothian, who were par- 
ticularly active on Thurſday in ex. 
Fiting the mob to draw the carriage 
in which Mr. Margarot came to the 
Parliament-houſe, were brought 
to town by George Williamſon, 
meſſenger, and are now under exa- 
mination. To prevent ſuch inde. 
cent rioting in the ſtreets in future, 
there has this day been iſſued the 
following | 


Proclamation by the right honour» 
able Thomas Elder, lord provoſt 
of the city of Edinburgh ; and 


John Pringle, eſq. ſheritt-depute 
of the county of Edinburgh, 


£ 
by 


„ Whereas, upon occaſion of the 
triaLof Willian Skirving for ſediti- 
ous practices, printed hand- bills had 
been previouſly. diſperſed and poſt- 
ed up in ſeveral conſpicuous places 
in the city and county, invitin 
people to aſſemble for the purpole 
of accompanying him to his trial; - 
and that in conſequence thereof, 
numbers of evil-diſpoſed perſons 
had convened, whereby tumults and 
diſturbances had been excited tq 
the breach of the public 7 
„Aud that on the ꝗth current, 
when the high court of juſtictry 
had met, in order to proceed on. 

trial of a perſon indicted before 
them, for ſimilar practices, a num- 
ber of idle and diſorderly perſons 
collected together in the ſtreets of 
this metropolis, and not only c- 
companied the ſaid perſon, in à tu: 
mulruous and riotous manner, to 
the juſticiary court-place ; but took 


out the horſes from a carriage 0 


which he was proceeding to ſai 
court, and dragged the ſame along 
the ſtrects ; WT 
« Theſe are therefore . 
+ "i ; 


* 


* 
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ing and diſcharging all ſuch tumul - 
tuous meetings and riotous proceed- 
ings in future, as being ſubverſive 
of good order, the peace and quiet 
of the city, and that reſpe& which 
is due to the ſupreme criminal 
court : certifying all ſuch as may 
be found contravening this procla- 
mation, that they will be taken into 
cuſtody, and proceeded againſt in 
terms of law, as riotous and diſor- 
derly perſons diſturbing the public 
peace. | 
Given at Edinburgh, this 1oth 
of January 1794, and of his 
majeſty's reign the 34th 


ear. | 
| , God fave the king. 
« Thomas Elder, Provoſt 

John Pringle, Sheriff-depute.'>. 


Edinburgh, Jan. 14. Yeſterday 
came on the trial of Maurice Mar- 
. parot, for ſeditious practices, at a 

ate meeting called the Britiſh Con- 
vention, when he was found guilty, 
and ſentence of tranſportation for 
fourteen years was paſſed upon him. 
Alexander Callender, indicted. for 
a ſimilar offence, having failed to 
appear, was outlawed. 

17. Yeſterday, at the Old Bailey, 
James Lyon was indicted for felo- 
niouſly publiſhing and uttering ſe- 
veral forged 7 oo receipts for 
16,0001. ſtock, 3 per cent. an- 
nuities, with intent to defraud 
Francis Barroneau, eſq. and the go- 
vernors and company of. the bank 
of England. In this indictment 
here were twelve counts, to all of 
which he pleaded guilty. The lord 
chief baron admoniſhed the priſoner 
in a very pathetic manner to alter 
his plea, it being repugnant to the 
wiſh of all criminal courts in this 
country, as well as diametrically 
oppoſite to the intent of the law, to 
wnvict a ſubject upon his own con- 


felſion. His lordſhip alſo appriſed 


— 


him of his fate, in caſe he did not 
recant, and begged him not to de- 


ceive himſelf in apprehending, that 


by ſuch a plea there was a greater 
xy ergy, of mercy being ſhewn 
to him : That by pleading guilty, 
he probably was the cn of his 


own death, as there might be ſome 


circumſtances in the courſe of the 
evidence to be brought in ſupport 
of the indictment, that would, in 

int of law, prove favourable to 
im, On the intliftment being read 


a ſecond time, and being aſked whe- 


ther he was guilty of the felonies 
therein mentioned, he anſwered as 


before; when Mr. Garrow, counſel 


for the proſecution, addreſſed him 
to the ſame purport as the lord chief 
baron, but with as little effect: in 
conſequence of which, judge Groſe 


aſked the priſoner what were his 


reaſons for pleading guilty, after he 
had been adviſed to the contrary; 
to which he anſwered; the poig- 


' nancy of. his own feelings, on re- 
flecting that his ſiſter was the prin- 


cipal evidence againſt him. Im- 
mediately on which, his counſel, 
Meſſrs. Wood and Knowles, direct - 
ed him to demur to the indictment, 
as by ſo doing the determination 
of the caſe would devolve to the 
judges, which he complied with. 
The priſoner's ſiſter had been em- 
ployed by him, to appear in the 
dreſs of a man, in order to ſell the 
ſaid receipts ; but the forgery being 
diſcovered, before the tranſaction 
could be completed, ſhe was ap- 
pretended, and, to ſave her own 
ife, conſented to become evidence, 
20. This day the demurrer of 
James Lyon to the indictment 


charging him with forgery, came 


on to be argued at the Old Bailey; 
but the deciſion of it was poſt 
poned to a future day. | 
21. A melancholy accident Pp 
pened in a coalpit, near Newcaſt % 
. y 


(A 3) 
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by holing an old waſte, charged 


with inflantmable air, which in- 
ſtantly took fire from one of the 
workmen's candles. An exploſion 
enſued, by which were killed 25 
men and boys, and 16 horſes, 

Bath, Fan. 23. At our 
ſeſſions came on the trial of 
Wilkinſon, a journeyman printer, 
for feditious expreſſions. The in- 
dictment alleged, that the priſoner 
frequently wiſhed “ ſucceſs to the 
French. and down with the allies;“ 
that“ The king and his miniſters 
were villains,” &c. The words be- 
ing proved, the counſel for the 
priſoner reſted his defence upon 
the words being the vague and idle 
expreſſions of a thoughtleſs young 
man, that carried with them no de- 
ſign of a pernicious import. The 
jury found him guilty, and the 
court pronounced a ſentence of 
four months imprifonment, to pay 
a fine of 208. and find ſecurity for 
one year, himſelf in gol. and two 
fureties in 251. each: | 

28. The following are ſome cir- 
cutnſtances attending a late marriage 
between a branch of the royal fa - 
mily and the daughter of the ear} 
of Dunmore. R 10 

About eighteem months ago, la 
Dunmore, — huſband is — 
vernor of the Bahama Iflands, went 
with her two daughters to Italy, 
where they reſided till very lately. 
His royal highneſs prince Auguſ- 
tus, being at Rome, met with thoſe 
ladies, and very naturally courted 
their agreeable ſociety; the confe · 
quence of which was a mutual at- 
tachment between his royal high- 
. neſs and lady Auguſta Murray, and 
they were there married. . 

Lady Auguſta became 
and returned to England. 
highne's did the ſame; and, at the 
inſtance of the lady and her friends, 
2 ſecond marriage took place. 


uarter 
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the ceremonies of the churc 


eorge . 


from the Unite 


— 
is royal 


(January, 


The parties were regularly aſked 


in the church of St. George's Han- 


over-{quare, in November 
and, on the 5th of December, 
were again united, according to 
of 
England, under the names of Auguf. 
tus Frederick and Auguſta Murray. 
The circumſtances having come 
to the king's knowledge, his ma- 
jeſty has inſtituted a ſuit of nullity, 
in his own name, in the arches 
court of Canterbury, to ſet aſide 
the validity of this marriage, on 


the ground of an act of parliament 


paſſed early in the reign of his 
prefent majeſty, for the prevention 
of the marriage of any male branch 
of the royal family, without the 
previous conſent of his majeſty, 
under the great ſeal, declared in 
council, 

On Saturday, Mr: Heſeltine, the 
king's proctor, ſerved a citation on 
lady Auguſta Murray, to anſwer the 
charges of the ſuit. See p. 16. 

Dublin, Jan. 30. Yeſterday came 
on, in the court of King's Bench, 
the trial of Archibald Hamilton 

Rowan, eſq. on an information 


ex officio; for publiſhing, on the 


16th- of December, 1792, a falfe, 


| ſcandalous, malicious, and feditious 


libel, pu to be an gddreſs 
Iriſnmen of Dub- 
lin to the volunteers of Ireland, 
ſigned by Mr. Rowan, as ſecretary, 
againft his majeſty's government, 
&c. A perſon, who, in June laft; 
received an enſigney in the {oth 
regiment without purchafe, was 
called to prove the publication. 


* 


Exceptions were taken to the cre | 


dibility of his teſtimony, on ac- 
count of his formerly 2 been 
a witnefs to two bonds paſſed 


his father to his younger brother, 
which were 


ſuſpected of being for · 
geries. Three witneſſes wers call- 
ed to his credibility, two of * 


ſaid they did not know enough of 
him to ſpeak poſitively, and a 
third, that he was not to. be be- 
lieved, even on his oath, | 

A ſecond witneſs was called in 
ſupport of the proſecution, whoſe 
ku was defective, and ad- 
mitted by the court to go for no- 
thing. . . 

Mr. Curran made an admirable 
defence for the priſoner, to which 
the attorney-general and the prime- 
ſerjeant replied; and lord chief. 
juſtice the earl of Clonmell having 
ſummed up the evidence, the 
jury retired a few minutes, and 
returned with a verdict — Guilty. 
Mr. Rowan was immediately con - 
veyed to Newgate, and Mr. Cur- 
ran was eſcorted by the people to 
his own houſe, See p. 8. 


FEBRUARY. 


1. The total amount of the 
French emigrants brought off by 
the Britiſh from Toulon, appears 
now, from the muſter returned to 
government, to amount to 14,377 
men, women, and children. 

4. Yeſterday evening, a dreadful 
accident happened at the Little 
Theatre in the Hay-market. Their 
majeſties had commanded the play, 
and there was a great crowd affem- 
bled before the pit-door. A poor 
woman having been thrown down, 
the people kept puſhing forward, 
others were thrown over her, and 
all were trampled upon . by the 
crowd, who paſſed over their bo. 
ties into the houſe. The pit lies 


& lower than the threſhhold of the 


door leading into it: thoſe there- 
fore who go in muſt go down a 
Rep, Here it was that the miſchief 
happened : for the people who were 
tae unfortunate ſufferers, either not 
knowing any thing of this ep, or 
being hurried on by the preſſure af 
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the crowd behind, fell down, while 
thoſe who followed immediately 
were, by the fame irrefiſtible im- 

iſe, hurried over them. The 
cene that enſued may be - caſier- 
conceived than deſcribed; the 
ſcreams of the dying and the 
maimed were truly ſhocking ; whi:e 
thoſe who were literally tramplin 
their fellow-creatures to death, h 
it not in their power to avoid the 
miſchief they were doing. One 
could ſcarcely have believed that 
ſo many could have been killed in 
ſo ſmall a ſpace. Seven bodies, 
completely hfelefs, were carried 
into Mr. Wyneh's the druggiſt, 
next door to the theatre, ſome to 
the ſhops of other medical gentle 
men, and the remainder to St. 
Martin's watch-houfe, to be own - 
ed. Medical aid was called in, and 
every thing done to reſtore anima · 
tion, if it were only fufpended 
but we are forry that ſucceſs at- 
tended the procels in one caſe only, 
which was that of Mr. Brandram, 
Tooley-ftreet, whoſe fiſter-in-haw, 


nephew, and niece, were killed. 


The following is the melancholy 
liſt of thoſe who periſhed: 

Mrs. Fiſher, fiſter-in law to Mr. 
Brandram. 850 

Miſs Brandram, niece of Mr. 


Brandram. ; 
Mr. Brandram, his nephew. Mr. 
Brandram himſelf was carried out 
apparently dead, but was recovered. 
— zug: eſq . York H& 
rald, of the Heralds' College. 
J. C. Brooke, eſq. Somerſet He- 


rald, of ditto. 
Mrs. Willis.) Wife and ſon 
Maſter Wills, of Mr. Willis, 
attorney, Gray's Inn. 

Mr. Garbutt, late maſter of the 
Three Siſters, Whitby. 

Mrs. Gwatkin, wife of Mr. 
Gwatkin, dancing-maſter, Bartlet's 
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- Mr, cer, St. James's Market. 
Miſs Williams, daughter of Mr. 
Williams, Shoe-Lane, Pall Mall. 

Mr. Robinſon, of Clerkeawell, 
farrier. | 
- Miſs Buſhnell, niece to Mr. Nor- 
ton, of Berners-ſtreet ; and two gen- 
tlemen not yet owned-- In all fif- 
teen perſons. - 

This melancholy cireumftance 
was not generally known in the 
theatre till late in the evening; and 
it was kept from the knowledge of 
their majeſties til} the play was 
over. 

Excluſive of theſe lamented vic- 
tims, who were all reſpectable per- 
Tons, near twenty others ſuffered 
material injuries, 'in bruiſes and 
broken legs and arm. 
. 7. Yeſterday morning, the arri- 
val of the Swallow packet at Tor- 
bay, with marquis Cornwallis, part 
of his ſuite, colonel Roſs, private 
Jecretary, and captain Apſley, aid- 
du-camp, on board, was announced 
at the India Houſe, 

The Swallow left Madras the 
10th of October, and was convoy- 
ed by admiral Cornwallis to the 
ſouthward of the equator, arrived 
at St. Helena the t 5th of December, 
and failed thence the 19th. 
When the Swallow left India, 
all the preſidencies and poſſ ſſions 
of the company were in an unex- 
. ſtate of proſperity. 

ippoo Sultan had made all his 
payments, and, what is ſtill better, 
given the moſt decided opinion 
againſt the conduct ofthe French, 
pledging himſelf to have no con- 
cern or alliance with the conven- 
tion. 
Ihe nabob of Arcot and rajah 
of Tanjore had alſo uſed the moſt 
ſpirited exertions. in ſupplying our 


forces with proviſions, &c. on their 


march to Pondicherry.., - 


Dublin, Feb, 5, A motion have 
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ing been made in the court of 

King's-bench, to ſet aſide the ver- 
dict in the caſe of the king againſt 
Mr. Rowan, the chief juſtice deli. 
vered his ſentiments on the three 
grounds on which the motion 
reſted, as ſtated in Mr. Rowan's. 
affidavit. The two firſt were ob- 


jections to Mr. Giffard, the ſhe- 


riff, and Mr. Perrin, one of the 
jurors, which, after ſome obſerva- 
tions, were both over- ruled. With 
reſpect to the third grows of the 
motion, the incredibility of the evi- 
dence, heobſerved, that it would be 
productive of the moſt formidable 
conſequences, if evidence were ſuf. 
fered to be adduced after a trial, 
to invalidate evidence which had 
been given upon the trial. If that 
were admitted, a conviction could 
never take place, while a man could 
be found to ſwear, that he believed 
another was not to be credited on 
his oath. - It would induce perjury, 
and that kind of perjury which 
would elude puniſhment. It would 
transfer the office of the jurors to 
the judge, and totally ſubvert the 
trial by jury. - He cited a caſe, to 
prove that, even in caſes where in- 
competent witneſſes had been ex- 
amined, that incompetence was 
not judged a ſufficient ground for 
ſetting aſide the verdict, though 
the incompetence was a point en- 
tirely within the power of the 
court, whereas the province of de- 
termining on the incredibility of 
the evidence was peculiar to the 


ury. 
: The defendant's council, he ob- 
ſerved, had ſurpriſed, the 7 
tors with a new ground of objecł. 
jon to the verdict, not mention 
in the notice, viz. the illegality 
the charge given by the court to 
the jury. 
His lordſhip ſaid, he would fe. 


to, 


peat that part of the charge alluded 
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to, which was in ſubſtance this 
that the council for the proſecu- 
tion which ſtated the non-produc- 
tion of evidence on the part of 
the defendant as ſtrongly tending 
to prove his guilt, had ſtruck him 
very forcibly ; that he had advert- 


ed then to the nature of the fact, 


charged, which was of a very pub- 
lic nature, and of courſe afforded 
means of refutation ; that if the 
jury believed an event of ſuch pub- 
licity, that between. one and two 
hundred perſons were .concerned 
in it, had happened, it was in his 
mind a volume o evidence againſt 
the defendant, that he had pro- 
duced no witneſs to rebut the facts 
charged on him.” 

This, his lordſhip inſiſted, did 
not amount to an aſſertion that 
the filence of the defendant ſhould 
be taken to ſupply the deficiency 
of his evidence. 

Council had ſaid, that the affida- 
vits now. before the court ought 
to be taken as true. Even if they 
were, his lordſhip obſerved, they 
did not contradict any one ſpecific 
fact proved on the trial. He here 
recapitulated the evidence, and ob- 
ſerved it was on the fulneſs of 
this teſtimony of Mr. Rowan's 
guilt, he had charged the jury, and 
not on the N that his ſilence 
ſhould be taken as proof of the 
fact. If, however, the charge to 
the jury were really liable to ob- 
ection, the objedtion now came too 
late, as it had not been mentioned 
in the notice ſerved on the proſecu- 
tors. His lordſhip concluded by de. 
:laring his opinion, that the ver- 
dict ought not to be ſet aſide. Mr. 
juſtice Boyd and Mr. juſtice 
Duwnes concurred in the ſame opi- 
mon, the latter obſerving, in par- 
ticular, that even in caſes of felouy, 
where no evidence appears for the 
proſecution, perhaps, but that of 
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a cammon informer, the non-pro- 
duction of exculpatory evidence by 
the culprit is conſidered as adding 


weight to the teſtimony againſt him, 
otherwiſe perhaps little deſerving 


of credit. | 
Mr. juſtice Boyd then pronoun- 
ced the ſentence, which was im- 
priſonment for two years, a fine of 
cool. and ſecurity for good beha- 
viour for ſeven years — 
in 2000l. and two others in 1000l, 
each. pr | 
| Falmouth, Feb. 8. The Ante- 


lope packet failed from Port Royal, 


Nov. 27: On the 1ſt of Decem- 
ber, on the coaſt of Cuba, not far 
from Cumberland harbour, ſhe fell 
in. with two ſchooners, of ſome 
force ; upon which the maſter bore 
> for Jamaica. The Atalante, one 
of the privateers, outſailed her 
conſort, left her, continued the 
chaſe all day, and till about four 
P. M. when the wind failing, ſhe 
rowed up with the packet, and 
having exchanged ſeveral ſhots, 
ſheered off again, During the 
night ſhe frequently bore down, 
and ſhot was fired on both ſides, 
At five on Monday morning, it 
being calm, ſhe rowed up and 
grappled the Antelope on the ſtar- 
board fide, pouring in a broadfide, 
and made an attempt to board, 
which was repulſed with great 
ſlaughter, 1 

By this broadſide, unfortunately, 
Mr. Curtis, the maſter, who com- 
manded, fell, as did the ſhip's 
ſteward, and a French gentleman, 
aid-de camp to monſieur Loppi- 
not, a Paſſenger; and the firſt mate 
was ſhot through the body. The 
command then devolved on the 


boatſwain, (for the ſecond mate' 


had died of the fever after their 
ſailing from Port Royal) who, with 


the few brave men left, aſſiſted by 


the paſſengers, repulſed repeated 
it at · 


Rowan 
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attempts to board, during a con- 
ſiderable time the veſſels were 
along - ſide. The boatſwain, at laſt, 
obſerving that they had cut their 
pplings and were attempting to 
theer off, ran aloft himſelf, and 
laſhed the privateer's ſquare · ſail yard 
to the Antelope's fore ſhrouds, and 
immediately pouring in a few vol- 
lies of ſmall arms, which did great 
execution, the furvivors of the 
ſchooner's crew called for quarter, 
which was immediately granted 
them, notwithſtanding they had 
the bloody flag hoiſted during the 
whole of the action. The prize 
was taken poſſeſſion of, and carried 
into Annotta Bay about eleven 
next morning. | 
The Antelope ſailed from Port 
Royal with 25 hands, but had loſt 
four before the action by the fever, 
and had then two unfit * duty; ſo 
that reckoning four dead, two ill, 
and the doctor, who muſt neceſ- 
farity go to his quarters in the 
cockpit, they entefed the engage- 
ment with only 20 men, beſide the 
aſſengers. 
he following 1s a liſt of the killed 
and wounded on board the 'pri- 
vateer :. 
1ſt Captain wounded, ſince dead. 
ad Ditto, ditto. 
30 Men killed during the action. 
3 lince dead of their wounds, 
14 wounded. | 
16 unhurt. 5 
—— 65 men, conſiſting of French, Ame- 
rican, and It iſh. 
I. Atalante was fitted but at 
Charleſton, and had been out a 
month, during which period ſhe 
had captured a Bermudean brig. 
The behaviour of Mr. Nodin, 
formerly a midſhipman, is ſaid by 
monſieur Loppinot to ſurpaſs de- 
fcription. He ſtood by the helm 
and worked the ſhip, armed with a 
muſket and pike, which he alter- 


nately made uſe of, When he per- 
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cording to law? 
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February, 
ceived the men climbing the quar. 
ters; he quitted the helm, and with 
the pike diſpatched all that came 
within his reach, returning at pro- 
— intervals to right the veſſel. 
ith this inftrument, and the 
muſket; he killed ſeveral men, and 
continued his aſtoniſhing exertions 
for more than an hour and a quar- 
ter. | 
When the enemy called for 
quarter, more than twerlty men lay 
dead on the decks, and ſeveral 
more had fallen into the water: 
on boarding her, they found a very 
large quantity of ladies' and gentle- 
men's wearing-apparel, pillaged, 
no doubt, from ſonte yeſlels 
had previouſly fallen in with. 
A repreſentation having been 
made to the lieutenant-governor 
of Jamaica, and to the Houſe of 
Aſſembly, of the galſant conduct of 
the officers and crew belonging to 
the Antelope packet, the — of 
500 guineas was immediately voted 


to be diſtributed as under, viz. 


2co to the widow and family of Mr. 
Curtis, the late maſter. 

100 to the mate. 

100 to the boatſwain, 

100 to the crew. 


10. Yeſterday came on, in the 
court of King's Bench, the caſe of 
Mr. Purefoy. It was ſtated that a 
bill of indi&tment was found againſt 
the priſoner by the grand jury for 
the county of Kent, Jos the wilful 
murder of Henry Roper; and that 
he not having appeared and plead- 
ed to that indiftment, the proceſs 
of outlawry had iſſued againſt him, 
and in conſequence. he ſtood at- 
tainted of felony and murder. He 
was therefore aſked, what cauſe he 
could ſhew why execution ſhould 
not be awarded againſt him ac- 
Mr. Puretoy 

rayed that a writ of error might 
be allowed, on the ground that = 
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the time the proceſs of outlawry 
was awarded againſt him, and long 
before and after, he was in parts 
beyond the ſeas, to wit, at Tour- 
nay in Flanders, and that conſe- 
quently he could not ſurrender 
himſelf: and therefore he prayed 
that the outlawry might be re- 
verſed, Mr. attorney-general ad- 
mitted the truth of that fact. Mr. 
juſtice Aſhhurft therefore ordered 
the outlawry to be reverſed, and 
Mr. Purefoy to be reftored to every 
thing he had loſt by the judgment. 
Mr. attorney-general then obtained 
2 writ of procedendo to carry the 
indictment back to the aſſizes, in 


order that the wy might be 
r 


tried. The lord chief jullice then 
ordered Mr. Purefoy to be Te- 
manded, | / 

11, Yeſterday morning early Mr. 
Muir, under — of tranſport- 
ation, was conveyed from New- 
gate to the place appointed for his 
embarkation for New South Wales. 
Mr, Palmer was ſent off ſome days 
ago. 

13. Information was on Monday 
received at the Sierra-Leone houſe, 
of the progreſs of the colony at 
Sierra Leone to the 2oth of De- 
cember laſt, The natives con- 
tinned perfectly friendly; the 
neighbouring chiefs ſhewed every 
deſire of being connected with the 


company; ſome had ſent their chil- 
dren to be educated at Sierra Le- 


one, and many others propoſed to 
ſend them in the enſuing dry ſea- 
loa, The rainy ſeaſon had paſſed 
Iver without any conſiderable 
mortality; and the Nova Scotia 
coloniſts had maintained their 
health, and appeared to have be- 
come well inured to the climate. 


The trade was much more briſk; 


tae cultivation was advancing both 
in the colony and parts adjacent ; 
aud there appears to. have been no 
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difficulty in procuring the native 
rers. 

The rice, cotton, and other ar- 

ticles in the company's plantation, 


thrive execedingly, the ſugar- cane 


excepted, which' had been hurt by 
the white ants. The ſchools of 
the company contained between 
300 and 400 children, chiefly No- 
va Scotians, who appear to have 
made full as much improvement as 


is common. tn European ſchools 


under ſimilar circumſtances. The 
colony had gradually improved in 
order, and appeared to be advan- 
eing in every reſpect. 5 

An unfortunate fire, however, 
had happened on board the com- 


yy ſtoreſhip York, by which 


was entirely confumed, to- 


| ” with all fuch articles as 
a 


ppened to be then on board, of 
which. the value, if eſtimated at 
prime coſt, might be 8oool. or 
goool.; ſeveral thouſand pounds 
thereo; being African produce, 
which was on the point of being 
fent to England. The whole loſs, 
including the value of the ſhip and 
the eſtimated profits and charges to 
be added to the prime coſt of the 
goods, is computed by the gover- 
nor and council, on a rough cal- 
culation, to amount to between 


/ 14,0001. and 1 5,000. 


19. There never was a meaſure 
fo completely effectual, as that im- 
mediately proved, which was laſt 
year adopted by parliament, for 
granting aid to private credit by 
the means of exchequer bills. 
© Though it was ſaid, that five 
millions would be a ſum too ſmall 
to be of ſervice, and that nothing 
could ſtop the tide of bankruptcy ; 
yet of the 
chequer bills that were allowed, 
there were apphed for, before the 
gth of Augnſt, to no greater a- 
mount than 3,724,8241. of which 
. Were 


P 


5,000,000]. of ex- 


(ta) 
were granted only 2, 129, 200l. The 
two firſt payments of this loan 


have been punctually made: a fact 
which proves, that temporary relief 
only was wanted, and to no great 
amount. The alacrity of parlia- 
ment to ſupport the credit of the 
country, was itſelf relief. The 
month of May, 1793, was the 
epoch of the greateſt number of 
bankruptcies; they greatly de- 
creaſed in June; they decreaſed 
ſtill more in July ; they continued 
to decreaſe in Auguſt; and in 
September they fell to be nearly on 
a par with the numbers in Septem- 
ber 1792. 

The merchants in the capital 
received ſomething leſs than one 
million; at Mancheſter, about 
2 50, oool. at Liverpool 130, cool. 
and at Briſtol only 40, oool. It 
appeared that moſt of the bank- 
ruptcies aroſe from illegal ſpecu- 
lations, and an avaricious extenſion 
of capital. 1 

21. At the ſeſſions-houſe in the 
Old Bailey, on Wedneſday, Mr. 
juſtice Buller delivered the opi- 
nion of the judges upon the re- 
ſerved caſe of Jeremiah Reading, 
who had been tried and convicted 
at a former ſeſſions, of forging the 
acceptance to a bill of exchange, 
purporting to be drawn at Briſtol, 
and directed to yu King, of 
Berkeley-ſquare. It appeared up- 
on the trial, that no ſuch perſon 
was to be found as John King. 
The indictment ſtated the bill to 
be directed to John King by the 
name and deſcription of John 
Ring. The judges were of opinion, 
that this deſcription was errone- 
ous, and repugnant to the preci- 
fion the law required in the form 
of indictments, and that therefore 
the judgment ought to be arreſted. 
The cafe, however, being of great 
public importance, the judges were 
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of opinion that the priſoner ought 
not to be diſcharged, as the proſe. 
cutor was at liberty to prefer a 
new indictment againſt him. The 
priſoner was of courſe detained in 
cuſtody. See Vol. AIV. page (31). 

24. This day accounts were re- 
ceived in town by the Mine 
from Bengal, for Oſtend ; that the 
Princeſs Royal Eaſt Indiaman, out- 
ward-bound, on the 27th of 
tember laſt, near the Sunda Ta, 
fell in with three French frigates, 
and engaged them pa upward of 
one hour, when ſhe was obliged to 
{trike to their ſuperior force. 

25. Yeſterday came on, at the 
ſeſſions-houſe in the Old Bailey, 
the trial of Mr. Eaton, bookſeller, 
in Newgate-ſtreet, for a libel, con- 
tained in a pamphlet, entitled 
* Hogs Waſh, or Politics for the 
People. The libel charged was a 
ſtory told at a debating ſociety, of 
a man who kept a game cock. The 
indictment charged, that under this 
fable of a Game Cock, the preſent 
King was intended; and that it 


was publiſhed with a view to ex- 


cite diſaffection to the king and the 
regal government of this country, 
and to ſtir up ſedition. The in- 
dictment was opened by Mr. 


Fielding for the crown. Mr. Gur- 


ney appeared as counſel for the 
defendant. The jury found the 
defendant, not guilty, See Yo. 
XII, page (20) and (26). 

28. This day came on to 
tried in the Court of Common 
Pleas, an action for damages, of 
conſiderable importance to authors 
and reviewers. The plaintiff, Mr. 
Swinton, publiſhed, in 1792, 
Travels into Norway, Denmark, 
and Ruſſia, in 1788, 1789, 1790, 
and 1791.“ This work was re- 
viewed in July 1792, in the Criti- 


cal Review, The plaintiff alleged, 


that in this review of the boo 2 
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was inſinuated that he was one of 
thoſe writers of travels, who are 
ſcarcely ever out of their cloſets; 
the work, in other reſpects, was 
roughly handled; and he, con- 
ceiving that he had been injured 
both in his chara&er, and in the 
ſale of the book, brought the pre- 
ſent action againſt meſſrs. Robin- 
ſon, bookſellers, the publiſhers of 
the Critical Review, . 
The lord chief juſtice explained 
to the jury, that this was a caſe 
very different from common libel 
caſes, It was a caſe of criticiſm, 
which, if not left fair and open, che 
greateſt injury would accrue to li- 
terature. The plaintiff had made 
out no caſe of loſs or damage what- 
ever; and as to its being inſinuated 
that he had compoſed this work in 
his cloſet, the public might per- 
haps be as 1 to read the 
book, as if he had actually: tra- 
velled: they might be defirous to 
know how well a man can write 
fiction. His lordſhip inſtanced 
two books, with which he pre- 
ſumed the jury were well ac- 
1 Travels and 
obinſon Cruſoe. He did not 
conceive that the plaintiff had 
proved any loſs from the review, 
which, however, the jury might 
read and conſider; and if they 
were convinced that he had been 
injured, they would no doubt. af- 
ford a compenſation. 
The jury, without going out of 
_ gave a verdict for the defen- 
ants, „ 
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1. Yeſterday was tried, in the 
court of King's Bench, an action 
for criminal converſation, brought 
by Bernard Howard, eſq. [nan of 

7 


tive heir to the duke of Norfol 
rganſt Mr. Bingham, ſon of the 


July, 1793. 
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earl of Lucan, for ſeducing his 
wife, lady Elizabeth 


lived in intimacy with lady Eliza- 
beth, ſince the time, of the ſepara» 
tion, which took place the 24th of 


The counſel for the plaintiff 


produced ſeveral witneſſes to ſnew 


the great attention of Mr. Bingham 
to lady Elizabeth, previouſly to the 
ſeparation, by which he was de- 
prived of the affections of his wife, 


and which was the cauſe of her ſe- 
parating from him. The proper 


reſpect paid by Mr. Howard to his 
lady, was alſo fully proved. 
- Mr. Erſkine, for the defendant, 
ſtated, that Mr. Howard married 
lady Elizabeth on the 24th of April, 
1789. 
12th of Auguſt 1791; and he was 
happy that it was univerſally al- 
lowed, that this iſſue was the child 
of Mr. Howard, preſumptive heir 
of the duke of Norfolk. The 
arties had ſeparated the 24th of 
Tuly 1793, and no evidence pro- 
duced, made againſt his client, but 
cohabitation Fence the ſeparation. 
He obſerved, that this unfortunate 
woman was dragged a victim to the 
marriage-bed, without having the 


leaſt love for Mr. Howard. He 


lamented the little attention paid 
to matches among the nobility. 
He wiſhed they were concluded 
by the dictates of love, and not by 
the regard of fortune and con- 
nexions. It was too often the caſe, 
that the object of matrimony a- 
mong them was, to blend the eſcut- 


cheon of one noble houſe with 


that of another, and exalt the 
unfortunate couple tq imaginar 


conſequence by the ſacrifice of pri- | 


vate happineſs. He would prove, | 


that 


| Howard, . 
daughter of the earl of Faucone 


rw, yy 
The counſel for the defendant - 
admitted, that Mr. Bingham had 


He had iſſue by her the 
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that the privilege of a huſband was 
denied Mr, Howard for months, 
which fully ſhewed her rooted 
averſion to him. He ſaid, that da- 
mages could not be the object of 
the plaintiff: to ground a divorce, 
was what cauſed Pim to look for a 
verdict. He would ſhow, he ſaid, 
the noble conduct of his client in 
endeavouring to ſubdue his paſ- 
fions, by withdrawing from the 
object of his love and adoration ; 
to whom he paid unremitting at- 
tention previouſly to her marrriage 
with Mr. Howard;. and he con- 
cluded with remarking, as to the 
damages, tat it would not be cre- 
ditable for the jury to give what it 


would be diſgraceful to the plain- 


tiff to receive. 

The witneſſes were then called 
in behalf of the deſendant: Mrs. 
Biſhop depoſed, that ſhe was at- 
tendant on lady Elizabeth ; was 
with her, in her own chamber, the 
morning ſhe went to be married to 
Mr. Howard ; that that morning 
ſhe cried very much, and appeared 
extremely unhappy. The mar- 
riage was celebrated in lord Fau- 
conberg's drawing- room. After 
the ſervice, they left town: the 
witneſs had left town before them, 
to prepare things for receiving 
them. On their arrival, they 
went into the room where the wit- 
neſs was: when Mr. Howard left 
the room, lady Elizabeth cried 
much : ſhe attended lady Elizabeth 
to bed that night; ſhe again wept, 
appeared diſtreſſed, and trembled 
extremely. Lady Elizabeth was 
young, beautiful, and about the 
ſame age with. Mr. Howard. When 
ſne was quitting the room, lady 
Elizabeth deſired the witneſs to 
call her early the next morning. 
The witneſs called her at nine 
o'clock. On Mr. Howard's quit- 
ting the room, lady Elizabeth threw 
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herſelf round the witneſs's neck, 
cried bitterly, but ſaid nothing, 
'The witneſs put her to bed the 
ſecond night, but lady Elizabeth 
continued in the ſame fituation 
above a fortnight, They remained 
in the country three weeks. Lady 
Elizabeth then returned to be pre. 
ſented at St. James's: when they 
came to town, ſhe returned home 
very late, ſometimes at three or 
four o'clock. Mr. Howard con- 
ſtantly retired to bed before lady 
Elizabeth ; when they came home, 
ſhe often cried, threw herſelf in a 
chair, often went to ſleep in it, and 
with difficulty was prevailed on to 
go to bed. On the witnels's aſk- 
ing her once tg go to bed, ſhe ſaid 
ſhe would as ſoon go to Newgate, 
he recollected lady Elizabeth's re- 
turging from walking in Kenſing- 
ton gardens; when ſhe came home, 
ſhe appeared extremely unhappy, 
On aſking what ailed her ladyſhip, 
ſhe replied, *that ſhe had ſeen Bing- 
ham, but that he turned up his no 
and frowned at her.“ The witneſs 
ſpoke once to lady Elizabeth about 
her wedding clothes, but lady Eli- 
zabeth anſwered, Indeed, Polly, 
when I had them m ge, 1 did not 
mean to marry Mr. Howard.“ The 
witneſs remembered lady Elizabeth 
leaving her huſband's bed, and go- 
ing to ſleep with her ſiſter, who 
was in the ſame houſe. She never 
heard that the leaſt animoſity ſub- 
ſiſted between Mr. Howard — 
lady Elizabeth, or that they ha 
any words. On her croſs-exami- 
nation, ſhe ſaid, ſhe did not know. 
Mr. Pingham, nor ever heard any 
diſcourſe in the family about Mr, 
Bingham ; norever heard that Mr. 
Howard had propoſed marriage to 
lady Elizabeth at the ducheſs of 
Devonſhire's ball. The witneſs 
concealed every thing which paſſed 
between lady Elizabeth and her. 
7 „ 
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The meeting at Kenſington was in 
the firſt year of her ladyſhip's mar- 


riage. | 

Me. Greville depoſed, that he 
was firmly perſuaded that the love 
and attachment of lady Elizabeth 
and Mr. Bingham were reciprocal. 
He well remembered the marriage: 
the effect it produced on Mr. Bing- 
ham was the impairing, of his 
health. Mr. Bingham, in order to 
forget lady Elizabeth, went to Bath 
and Cheltenham” before the mar- 
riage, and did not return to Lon- 
don for many months. CONT 
Mark Singleton, eſq. depoſed, 
that Mr. Howard frequently com- 


tion, and had told him, in particu- 
lar, that, for two months together, 
ſhe had refuſed him the . privilege 
of a huſband. | 

Lord Kenyon interrupted this 
evidence, This, ſaid his lordſhip, 
is a very melancholy caſe. The 
plaintiff has been unfortunate in 
not having the affections of the 
woman he eſpouſed, but his treat- 
ment of her has been nowiſe im- 
proper. He wiſhed the counſel 
would (as a verdict muſt be for the 


the damages to him and the jury. 

Mr. Erſkine ſaid, he wiſhed to 
Heaven his being an-umpire could 
have prevented this buſineſs from 
coming into a court of juſtice, but 
that his client had ſeveral witneſſes 
to produce, which would fully ex- 
culpate him in the eyes of the jury. 
Lord George Conway ſaid, he 
knew Mr. Bingham before Mr. 
Howard paid his addreſſes to lady 
E.izabeth, His impreſſions were, 
tat lady Elizabeth and Mr. Bing- 
him were much attached; and he 
knew, that immediately ſubſequent 
to the marriage, Mr. Bingham a- 
voided lady Elizabeth as much as 
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plained of his wife's want of affec- 


plaintiff) leave the aſcertaining of 


25 


Charles Morris, eſq. was ſworn, 
whom Mr. Erſkine interrupted, by 
ſaying, I am ſorry, my lord, it has 
been neceſſary to hear ſo much of 
this cauſe, Your lordſhip ſees the 
nature - of the evidence I mean ta 
produce. TI have ſome of the moſt 
noble characters in the country; I 


muſt alſo be obliged to introduce 


ſome. of the near relations, -whoſe 
feelings I wiſh not to wound. I 
will reſt on thoſe I have produced, 
and will leave the aſcertaining of 
the damages to your lordſhip and 


the jury. | 
Lord Kenyon. Gentlemen of the 
jury, you are now to give your 
deciſion on this melancholy caſe. 


Since the time I have had the ho- 
nour of preſiding over this court, 
I have endeavoured to make the 
laws of the land ſubſer vient to the 
laws of morality; and, alſo, to en- 
force the facred precepts of reli - 
gion. I have often had the hap- 
pineſs of finding juries going with 
me, by giving heavy ' damages, 
2 the libertine who vio- 
tes the law of God, of ſocial 
duty, and religion. Sometimes, 
plaintiffs have-procured ſmall da- 
mages, and at other times large ; 


but, gentlemen, ſaid he, emphati- 


cally, this is a moſt unfortunate 
caſe. You do not here obſerve the 
plaintiff making uſe of the defen - 


dant's friendſhip, and introducing 


him into the affection of his wife; 
or, what is equally criminal, being 
privy to their illicit amour; but, 
alas! it has appeared that the plain- 
tiff never had the affection of this 
woman: her love was engaged, and 
though the obje&t abſented him- 
ſelf for a time, yet when they met, 
the unextinguiſhed flame lighted 
again, The defendant, it is true, 
uſed his endeavours, for ſome time, 
to bridle his affection: he retired 
into the country. The huſband has 
oh N not, 
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not, I fear, been deprived of his 
wite's ſociety; for he appears 
never to have poſſeſſed it. I think, 
gentlemen, the damages can nei- 
ther be great, nor at the ſame time 


nominal. This young man ſeemed 
to withdraw himſelf from the ſnare 

_ which his paſhons had led 
. 


The jury, without retiring, 
found a verdict of 1000l. damages. 
4. Yeſterday, an officer arrived at 
lord Grenville's office, with letters 
from Francis Groſe, eſq. lieutenant. 
governor of New South Wales, 
and from captain King, lieutenant- 
governor of Norfold Ifland, which 
mention that the colonies were in 
a flouriſhing ſituation, through the 
induſtry of the convicts, &c. | 
7. A decree of divorce was laſt 
week given from the commiſſa 
(or eccleſiaſtical) court in Scotland, 
at the inſtance of the Yucheſs of 
Hamilton, againit the duke of Ha- 
milton, for crim. con. by which the 
marriage is diſſolved, and either of 
the parties may marry again, with 
certain rectrictions as to the after 
marriage of the duke, laid down 
in — ae of Scotland, following 
the Roman law in this reſpect, 
which is different from the laws of 
England. We underſtand that 
theſe reſtrictions prohibit the per- 
ſon who is divorced from marryin 
the perſon with whom he or ſhe had, 
by the judgment of the commiſſa- 
ries, been found to have cohabited, 
10. The ſubſtance of the libel 
given in the eccleſiaſtical court, 
between his majeſty and lady Au- 
guſta Murray, ſets forth the act of 
arliament of 12 Geo. III. for the 
better regulating the future mar- 
riages of the royal family. It goes 
on to ſtate the birth of prince 
Auguſtus Frederick, at the queen's 
houſe, on the 27th. of January, 
1773, and his baptiſm on the 27th 
of February, by the then archbiſhop 
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of Canterbury; to prove whith, 2 
copy is exhibited of the entry of the 
_—_— taken from the regiſter book 
of baptiſms for the royal family, 
kept by the biſhop of London : 
That prince Auguſtus Frederick is 
a deſcendant of the body -of king 
George II. and therefore with- 
in the meaning and intent of the 
act of parliament; and, in conſe. 
quence of the reſtrictions therein 
contained, and of his being under 
the 25th year of his age, he was 
incapable of contracting marriage 
without the king's conſent, gal. 
fied under the great ſeal, and de- 
clared in 2 , 
The libel alleges, that his ma- 
jeſty hath not at any time, ſignified 
under the great ſeal, or in council, 
his conſent that prince Auguſtus 
Frederick ſhould contract matri- 
mony. It then proceeds to charge, 
that in 1993, his highneſs being on 
his travels, in Italy, on account of 
his health, met with lady Auguſta 
Murray and her mother at Rom 
and they became acquainted, — 
were frequently in company toge- 
ther; at which time lady Auguſta 
was of the age of 31 years, withy 
prince a minor under 211 That 
ſoon after their acquaintance, hoy 
Auguſta, notwithſtanding the 
of Parliament, prevailed on the 
2 to conſent to be married to 
er, and a ſhew of marriage be- 
tween them actually took place at 
lady Dunmore's houſe in Rome, 
on the 4th of April, 1793. It 
ſtates, that ſome time in 1793, his 
highneſs arrived in —_— and 
% Auguſta came to ngland in 
November laſt, and went to live 
at her mother's houſe in Berkeley- 
ſtreet, Mancheſter-ſquare ; and that 
lady Auguſta took lodgings at, and 
occaſionally went to, the houſe of 
Mr. Jones, a coal merchant, in 
South Moulton-ſtreetfwith a view 
of obtaining a marriage with the 
Prince, 
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rince, in St. George's church, 
Hanover-ſquare That in Novem- 
ber, 1793, lady Auguſta prevailed 
upon the prince to conſent to be 
married to her at ſuch church, in 
which pariſh ſhe had obtained a 


reſidence by her lodgings in South 


Moulton-ſtreet ; and ſhe gave di- 
rections for the publication of 
bans between herſelf and the 


ripce, by the names of Auguſtus 
ſta Murray, of 


rederick and Au 
St, George's pariſh ; That, in pur- 
ſuance of the bans, on or about 
the 5th of December, 1793, a ſhew 
of marriage was ſolemnized in St. 
George's church, between the 
prince and lady Auguſta by the 
rev. Mr. Downes, who pronounced 
them lawful huſband and wife; and 
an entry of the marriage was made 
in the pariſh regiſter book, an ex- 
tract from which is as follows: 
«* Auguſtus Frederick and Au- 


guſta Murray, both of this pariſh, 


were married -in this church, by 
bans, this gth day of December, 
1793. n | 
« By me, T. Downes, Curate,” 
This marriage was ſolemnized 
between us | 
« Auguſtus Frederick, 
« Auguſta Murray.” 
The libel then proceeds to ſtate, 
that both the ſaid ſhews of mar- 
rage, at Rome and St. George's 
church, were had without his ma- 
jeſty's conſent, as required by the 
act, and therefore the ſame are ab- 
olutely null and void; and it con- 
cludes with praying the right hon. 


ur William Wynne, dean of the 


arches court of Canterbury, (before 


nounce the ſame null and voi 

cordingly, | 

Bien (N. America) Feb. 8. In 

the aſſembly of New York, on the 

23th ult. Mr. Wilcocks moved, — 

— the titles of excellency, 
94. | | 


ace 


vlom the ſuit is brought) to = 
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| honourable, eſquire, and every 


other characteriſtical deſignation, 
not warranted by the conſtitution, 
and which are unneceſſary, and in- 
conſiſtent with the plainneſs and 

real dignity of republican manners, 


be aboliſhed.” 


On the 19th, the houſe took the 
motion into conſideration, and ne- 
tived the ſame. _ 
Edinburgh, Marci 13. On Mon- 
day, came on the trial of Mr. Joſeph - 
Gerald, charged with being a mem- 
ber of a ſeditious meeting, called 
the Britiſh Convention, which met 
here in November and December 
laſt, with ſeditiouſly addreſſing that 
meeting in a ſpeech, & c. The 
trial not being Fniſhed that even- 
ing was poſtponed till this day, 
when the jury unanimouſly found 
the priſoner guilty, and the court 
ſentenced him to be tranſported for 
fourteen years. „„ 
15. A free pardon was latel 
ſent to Newgate for Jeremia 
Reading, who was convicted in 


September ſeffions laſt, for utter- 


ing a forged and counterfeit note, 
3 to be drawn on John 
ing, eſq. with which he had de - 
frauded 2 war Co. Then oy: 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. See p. 12. 

* Poms, bah. 8. A ſhock of an 
earthquake was very ſenſibly felt 


in this capital on Thurſday laſt, at 


about one o'clock P. M. - Landon 
Gazette. | %» hes 

Copenhagen, March 1, On Wed- 
neſday evening, about five o' clock, 


a dreadful. fire broke out in the 


royal palace of Chriſtianbourg, 
which communicating from the 
hereditary prince's apartments, 
where it began, to the reſt of the 
building, in the ſpace of ſeven or 
eight hours reduced the whole to 
a heap of aſhes, The royal fami- 
ly have happily eſcaped without 
accident, but the greater part of 
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their valuable effects have been a 


prey to the flames. It is not yet 


nown what number of lives have 
been loſt, but it is to be hoped, 
conſidering the rapidity of the con- 
flagration, which was increaſed by 
a very ſtrong wind, that the num- 
ber is not great. This palace, one 
of the moiſt commodious and moſt 
ſumptuouſly furniſhed in Europe, 
was built in the reign of Chriſtian 
VI. and is faid to have coſt (in 
building only) conſiderably above 
a million ſterling : it ſeems there- 
fore not an exorbitant calculation to 
ſuppoſe that, with the loſs ſuſtained 
by the hundreds of individuals by 
whom it was inhabited, the whole 


damage may amount to two mil- 


lions ſterling. Itis ſome conſolati- 
on, in ſo great a diſaſter, that the 
royal library, conſiſting of between 
two and three hundred thouſand vo- 
lumes, which ſtood detached from 
the principal pile, has been for- 
tunately ſaved. During the whole 
of this diſtreſsful ſcene the garriſon 
and the citizens were under arms, 


and every effort was made, both 


by.the my and the failors, to 
prevent diſorder and pillage. 


His Daniſh majeſty is lodged for 


the preſent in an apartment at 
count Bernſtorff's, and the reſt of 
the royal family are diſperſed in 
different quarters of the town. 
where they will remain till houſes 
proper for their reception can be 
got ready.— Lon, Gaz, | 
Exeter, March 27. At our aſ- 
ſizes, J. Warren, was indicted for 
ſpeaking ſeditious words. Two 
witneſſes ſwore, that the defendant, 


in a public-houſe, wiſhed „ Suc- 
cefs to the French arms all over 


the world, and the downfall of 
the Britiſti government.” Upon 
croſs examination, they ſaid the 


. defendant had been drinking, and 


appeared much intoxicated, 


without ſome hired ſpy 


March, 


The counſel for the defendant 
made an impreflive ſpeech to the 
jury, in the courſe of which he 
faid, that if the preſent horde of 
ſpies and informers were ſtill to 
be encouraged, Engliſhmen would 
in time become a race of barbari- 
ans, living upon the deſtruction of 
each other; and that no man, late. 
ly, could go to a coffee-houſe, or 
other place of public reſort, and 
exchange his ſentiments with dis 
fellow citizens upon any ſubject, 
ding at 
his elbow to catch ſome unguarded 
expreſſion, and convert it into ſe- 
dition. The jury brought in their 
verdict, Not Guilty, , a 

Leiceſter, Mar. 27. On Satur- 
day, came on, at our aſſizes, the 
trial of Robert Erpe, of Caſtle Don- 
ington, watch-maker, for ſpeaking 
certain ſeditious words. 

The indictment contained two 
counts, that on the 19th of No- 
vember 1793, he wickedly, mali- 
ciouſly, &c. &c. ſaid . king George 
III. ſhall not reign next March ;” 
and on the 29th of the ſame month, 
- the juſtices of the peace will 
not have it in their power much 
longer to grant licences to public 
houſes ; but the people will do 
it very ſoon. D a body 
of people, at eld, going to 
raf they will remember the 
enemies and burners of Paine at 
Donington, on their way to Lon- 
don: If the words of the me 
are not ſufficient, they will take 
the point of the ſword to defend 
the rights of the people.“ 

Samnel Baker, an exciſeman, 
gave evidence on the part of the 

roſecution, that he called at the 
2 Caſtle-Donington, on the 
1 7th day of November, where he 
found Mr. Erpe, and three other 
perſons, engaged in a private con- 


verſation, e ſubject was poli- 
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right of kings. He liſtened to 
the converſation, and as he conſi- 
dered it to be ſeditious on the part 
of Erpe, on the ſame, evening he 
committed.to writing the words in 
the firſt count of the indictment. 
— On his croſs examination, it ap- 
peared he had not written, the words 
till ſome days after, nor could he 
recollect the connection of the 
words with the general converſa- 
tion; he alſo acknowledged that he 
was inſtigated to inform by an aſſo- 
ciation at Caſtle-Donington. - 

William Hearſon, the maſter of 
the Turk's Head, Caſtle-Doning- 
ton, proved the words in the ſe 
cond count. It appeared, that he 
had not written them down till 
ſeven days afterward, when he was 
inſtigated to inform by the ſame. 
aſſociation. Like Baker, he was 
unable to relate the connexion of 
the words with the context of the 
converſation, but collected them 
as he paſſed to and fro in the bu- 
lineſs of his houſe, | 

On behalf of Mr. Erpe, Mr, 
John Dore, one of the perſons in the 
company at the Horns, proved that 
Baker, the exciſeman, was not. 
fober, and that the converſation 
was relative to ſome chapters in 
the firſt book of Samuel; in par- 
ticular the eighth, which ſtates, 
that Kings were given in the wrath 
of God, &c.“ 5 

Mr. John Bakewell, a reſpect- 
able inhabitant of Caſtle-Doning- 
'on, gave evidence againſt the cha- 
racter of Baker; alſo two other wit · 


neſſes, who had taken part in the 


converſation! at the Horns, proved 
thatthe words were part of a ſpeech 
of the illuſtrious lord Chatham, and 
that the words had not been uſed 
lo as to imply the conſtruction put 
upon them in the indictment. 
Mr. Galley, counſel for the de- 
ſendaut, explained to the jury the 
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tics, and relative to the divine 


after retirin 


— 
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nature of the doctrines in the new 
libel' bill. He ſaid that they ought. 
not to find a verdict of guilty, on 
the ſimple proof of words merely 
ſpoken, but that the innuendoes, as 
well as the malicious intention, 
were neceſſary to be fully ſubſtan- 
tiated. | th 

Baron Thompſon, in his charge 
to the jury, told them, if they were 
ſatisfied Mr. Erpe had ſpoken the 


words with the intention ſtated in 


the indictment, they ouglit to find 
him guilty, but if the malicious in- 
tention did not appear to be eſta- 
bliſhed, he ought to be acquitted. 
The jury retired,” and in about 
twenty minutes returned with a 
verdict, “ Guilty of ſpeaking the 
words, but not with the ſeditious 
intent.“ His lordſhip refuſed to 
accept that verdict, and the jury 
again, in ten mi- 
nutes brought in another verdict, 


„ Guilty of ſpeaking the words, 


but not with an intent-to diſturb 
government.” This alſo: was re- 
jected by the court. The jury then 


brought in a general. verdict, of 


« Not guilty ;*” but being repeat- 
edly interrogated by his lordſhip, 
and ſome of the officers of the 
court, whether they were unani- 
mous, and one of the jury ap- 
earing to heſitate, . they were ſent 
ack once more. They, returned 
however, a fourth time, and 


brought in a general verdict, Not 


guilty ; which was recorded. 
Fo ARAM: 
Lancafler, April 3. Yeſterday 
came on the trial of Mr. Thomas- 
Walker, merchant, of Mancheſter, 
for conſpiring,” with nine other 
perſons mentioned in the indict- 
ment, to overturn the conſtitution 
by force of arms, and to raiſe men 
for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the 
French, in caſe of an invaſion. 
There was another indictment, 
(Ba) „ſepa- 
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ſeparately, for ſeditious expreſſions 
— 2 king. Theſe indict- 
ments were to be ſupported prin- 
cipally by the teſtimony of one 
Thomas Dunn, on whoſe evidence 
Mr. Paul, of Mancheſter, had been 
already committed to Lancaſter 
Caſtle, on a warrant for high-trea- 
fon ; and another unfortunate per- 
fon (Benjamin Booth) had been 
ſentenced to the ſame place for 
twelve months by the juſtices of 
eace at the Mancheſter ſeſſions in 
Jay laſt. See Vol. XIV. p. 28. 
The counſel for the proſecution 
were Mr. Law, (the attorney - gene- 
ral for the duchy) Mr. Wood, Mr. 
Topping, and Mr. James: for the 


defendants, Mr. Erſkine, ſerjeant 


Cockel, Mr. Chambre, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Vaughan. 

Mr. Law opened the caſe, ſtat- 
ing, that Mr. Walker and the other 
defendants were accuſtomed to 
meet privately in ſocieties of per- 
ſons calling themſelves the Conſti- 
tutional, the Reformation, and the 
Patriotic Societies; that at thoſe 


meetings, ſeditious writings were 


read, violent and ſeditious expreſ- 
ſions were commonly made uſe of 


. againſt the king, the conſtitution, 


and the government of the country; 
and, moreover, that many of the 
members were accuſtomed, at thoſe 
meetings, to be regularly trained 
and exerciſed with muſket and 
bayonet, for the expreſs purpoſe 
of being ready to aſſiſt the French 
in caſe of an invaſion. 

This opening the witneſs, Dunn, 
ſupported, by wearing that he was 
preſent at forty or fifty of theſe 
meetings, in the warehouſe of Mr. 
Walker; that they conſiſted of from 
5 to 150 perſons; that he had 

eard read there Paine's Rights of 
Man, and other ſeditious writings; 
that he had heard Mr. Walker and 
others damn the king, and all 
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came; that no queſtions were aſked; 


(April, 
kings; that ſuch expreſſions were 
common among the members of 
thoſe meetings, and that he had 
ſeen repeatedly ſeveral perſons un. 
der arms, who, he underſtood, were 
ſo training for the purpoſe men- 
oned by Mr. Law.— On his croſs 
examination he prevaricated much; 
and it appeared, alſo, that he did 
not inform, till he himſelf was 
taken into cuſtody for ſeditious 
practices : that at thoſe meet- 
ings, any perſon was admitted who 


that the doors were never ſhut; 
and no ſecrecy was enjoined. 
One Kynaſton was called to 
prove that he had been appointed 
to watch the doors of Mr. Walker's 
houſe and warehouſe ; that he had 
repeatedly ſeen perſons go in there 
in the evening when the meetings 
were ſuppoſed to be held, but that 
he never went in himſelf, _ 
Mr. Erſkine opened the defence. 
He ſtated the undoubted legality of 
peaceable meetings for the purpoſe 
of conſidering the queſtion of a 
reform in the ” ea > of the, 
country, (in which the judge aegui - 
Need), that he himſelf belonged to 


a ſociety for that aw wp that 
the right of a free diſcuffion of the 
meaſures of government indubita- 
bly belonged to every Britiſh fub - 
jet. He lamented that the vio- 
ence of party ſpirit ſhould be pro- 
longed by proſecutions of this na- 
ture, which kept alive animoſities 
among thoſe, whoſe mutual in- 
tereſt, as well as that of the public, 
was to be found in peace and har- 
mony : That upon the queſtion of 

a parliamentary reform, reaſonable 
and peaceable men might eaſily be 
led to adopt the opinion of its ne- 
ceſſity, eſpecially when the very 
cbunty in which the cauſe was tried 
exhibited a ſtrong inſtance of ine- 
quality of repreſentation ; The bo- 
| rovghs 
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roughs of Clithero and Newton, 
with a handful of electors, bearing 
twice as much weight in the ſcale 
of legiſlature, as the county of 
Lancaſter, containi at leaſt 
30,000 freeholders, er many 
other ſtriking obſervations, be ſtated 
the defence he had to make, and 
called the evidence in ſupport of it. 

This evidence confiſted of ſeve- 
ral members of the Patriotic and 
Reformation Societies, who met at 
Mr. Walker's. | Theſe witneſſes 
proved that they met there only 


in conſequence of being turned out 


of their uſual places of meeting by 
the publicans of Mancheſter, and 
the houſe of Mr. Gorſe, where 
they ſubſequently met, being de- 
ſtroyed by the rioters: that no 
ſeditious writings were ever read, 
ſeditious bby made, or ſedi- 
tious expreſſions to their knowle 
uſed at any of thoſe meetings, ei- 
ther by the defendants or others; 
that no perſons were excluded or 
queſtioned on entering; that the 
doors were never kept ſhut, or any 
ſecrecy uſed; that there never was 
any training or exerciſing of men at 
arms, nor any ſuch meaſure propoſ- 
ed at any of thoſe meetings; that 
no arms were ſeen by any of the 
witneſſes, excepting a few ſmall 
ſwivels, which were brought there 
by Mr. Walker, the day after the 
houſe was attacked by the rioters, 
and a few other arms brought by 
his friends on that occaſion ; That 
the only real, as well as the avow- 
ec object of the meeting, was to 
procure, by 'peaceable and conſti- 
tutional means, a reform in par- 
lament ; and, in the emphatic lan · 
guage of one of the witneſſes, · That 
not ing paſſed at the Heetings of 
thoſe ſocieties which - they need 
be aſhamed of before God or man.” 
Several of Mr. Walker's ſervants 


proved, that the meetings of thoſe 


OCCURREN'C'ES. 
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ſocieties took place only ſubſequent 
to the riots in Mancheſter in De- 
cember 1792 ; that the doors were 
never kept ſhut; that they had 
free acceſs to the warehouſe at 
thoſe times; that no men were ever 
exerciſed there, on any occaſion, 


or at any time; that it was impoſſi - 


ble for ſuch tranſactions to take 
place without their ſeeing or hear- 
ing them; that there never were 
any muſkets and bayonets carried 
into the warehouſe, or kept 1 
for that or any other purpoſe ; that 
the arms belonging to Mr. Wal- 
ker, and brought by his friends on 
occaſion of the riots, were k 

locked up in a room in his houſe, 
and never brought out when the 
riots were over; that they never 
ſaw or heard any ſeditious or im- 
proper conduct or converſation, 


either of Mr. Walker, or any of 


the defendants, ot any other per- 
ſons, at the meetings in queſtion. 

Five witneſſes were then called, 
who proved that Dunn had volun- 
tarily confeſſed to them the inno- 
cence of Mr. Walker; that Mr. 
Walker never had uſed the expreſ- 
ſions which Dunn had charged 
againſt him in the information; 


that he 8 had been bribed 


to accuſe Mr. Walker; that he 
could not Oegep till he had made 
this confeſſion; that he had, in 
their preſence, gone down upon 
his knees to Mr. Walker, and 
aſked his 
ed him, with tears in his 2 and 
in great agitation; that he had 
wiſtied to ſpeak: to Mr. Walker 
alone, who had refuſed: this ; that 
on being aſked who had bribed 
him, he refuſed to tell. 
Dunn was called to confront each 
of theſe witneſſes, and perfiſted in 
declaring that their teſtimony was 
falſe; but Mr. Law, the leading 
counſel for the proſecution, at 
BY  kogth 


pardon for having injur- 
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length declared, that the charac- 


ters of ſome of theſe witneſſes were, 


to his knowledge, ſo reſpectable, 


that he could not think of pro- 
ceeding with a caſe ſupported only 
by ſuch teſtimony as Dunn's, and 
accordingly gave it up. 

The Court declared, that Mr. 
Law had acted very properly, and 
ordered Dunn into cuſtody for 


perjury. The judge (Heath) then 


faid, „I hope Mr. Walker that 


this will be an admonition to you 


to keep better company in future.” 
To which Mr. Walker replied, 
«I have kept no bad company, 


my Lord, except the wretch who 
Nands behind me; nor is there a 


word or act of my lite that I wiſh 


unſaid or undone. as far as relates 


to the public, or that, under fimilar 
circumſtances, I would not re- 
* | „ 


A; | 
Court. You have been honour- 


ably acquitted, and the witneſs 


is committed for perjpry. 


So ended this important trialt— 
Important to the defendant, whoſe 
character has been completely 
cleared, and to the public, who 
will be enabled hence to judge 
upon what flight grounds worthy 
and reſpectable men may be put in 
Jeopardy of life, character, and 
fortune; puniſhed by impriſon- 
ment; , haraſſed by expence, and 
injured? in reputationy by rumours 
equally malignant and ill-founded, 
On the teſtimony of this man thus 
committed for perjury, Mr. Paul 
of Mancheſter was 'impriſoned 
nine weeks on a charge of High 
Treaſon, and then diſmiſſed; and 
another (Booth) is now actually in 
priſon, committed for a twelve- 


month, for words ſpoken, al- 


though, upon his trial at the Man- 
cheſter ſeſſions, the evidence of 
Dunn was even then directly con- 


tratided by a witneſs in the cauſe, 


» 
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5- On Saturday, at two o'clock, 
the lord mayor, accompanied by a 
ſele& committee of the corporation 
of London, proeeeded from the 
manſion-houfe to New Burlington- 
ſtreet, the - reſidence of marquis 
Cornwallis, attended” by the city 
marſhals: on horſeback, muſic; and 
colours, to preſent 'that nobleman 
with the freedom of the city, ele- 
gantly embelliſhed with emblema. 
tical ornaments, - and curiouſly 
written by Mr. Tomkins, incloſed 
in a gold box of one hundred 
guineas. value, agreeably to the 
order of common. council ſome 
months ago. nd 

When the gold box was deliver. 
ed by the chamberlain, the lord 
mayor addrefſed his lordſbip in a 
handſome ſpeech) oo 

The marquis returned his thanks 
to the lord mayor, for the very 
flattering manner in which the 
freedom had been preſented. The 


committee then returned, accom- 


panied by the marquis and his 
friends. The populace took the 


horſes from his lordſhip's carriage 


in Pall-mall, and drew it to the 
aanfion-honſe; ©: {768547 
The lord chancellor and the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons 
Joined the committee at Temple- 
bar. On their arrival at the man · 
ſion-houſe, the marquis took the 
oath of a citizen. After which 
Mr. chamberlain Wilkes addreſſed 
the noble citizen on his meritori- 
pus conduct in the eaſt. 

A magnificent entertainment 
was — by the lord mayor. 
The tables were decorated with 
a number of emblematical orna- 
ments: at the principal table were 
two hiſtorical W in variegat · 
ed ſanding, of the delivery of the 
hoſtages from the ſultan to mar. 
= Cornwallis. The front of 

— 


i, 
: 


manſion-houſe was ay" 


-— — Ss 


ated in a ſuperior way to what it 
has uſually been; and in the 
centre, between the two columns, 
was introduced a very large and 
exquiſitely well-painted tranſpa- 
rency, of the delivering of the two 
ſons of the ſultan, by the ambaſſa- 
dor, to the marquis, with ſeveral 
hgures as large as life, executed by 
Mr. Singleton, under the direction 
of Mr. Powell, one of the commit- 
tee. | 

Briftol, April 15. Yeſterday, at 
the aſſizes for this city, came on 
the trial of Mr. Richard Vinin 
Perry, ſurgeon, on the ſtatute a 
Henry VII. for forcibly taking 
away, and marrying Miſs Clemen- 
tine Clark, an heireſs. | 

It appeared on the trial, that 
Miſs Clark had been pre by her 
uncle, in 1786, at the boarding- 
ſchool in Briſtolpthen kept by Miſs 
More, and, in 1790, transferred to 
the Miſs Mills. The uncle died 
in Jan. 1791, and Jeft to Miſs 
Clark a conſiderable eſtate in Ja- 
maica; that ſhe was a moſt mild, 
gentle, modeſt girl, and was much 
afflicted both in mind and body, 
by the news of her uncle's death, 
and by that of her father in Feb. 
1791; that ſhe continued in this 
weak ſtate until ſhe left the ſchool; 
and that it was unknown to the 
Miſs Mills, that Miſs Clark was 
become entitled to ſo large a for- 
tune. -The conduct of the Miſs 
Mills, it appeared, had been moſt 
attentive to the intereſt of this 
young lady; and that no letters 
were received or ſent by any of 
the young ladies of the ſchool, but 
ſuch as were read by the Miſs 
Mills; that on the 19th of March, 
a forged note was ſent to the ſchool 
by a ſeryant in livery, inviting 
Miſs Clark to the houſe of Mr, 
Gordon in Briſtol, to ſee a relation 
ol bers from Scotland, which re- 


be 


Mills, attended by two gentleme 


duction of a ce 
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lation was ſuppoſed to be her aunt 
Mrs, Ogilvie.— That Miſs Clark 
was no ways prepared to go out; 
but that ſhe was immediately 
dreſſed, and ſent in the carriage; 


and, on Miſs Mills going to Mr. 


Gordon's, the next morning, the 
fraud that had been practiſed on 
Miſs Clark, was diſcovered. Miſs 
Mills became much alarmed for 
the loſs of Miſs Clark, and the 
more ſo, as ſhe then heard from 

Mrs. Gordon, that ſhe was become 
a perſon of very great fortune; 
and, upon great enquiry, it was 
found that a.woman ſervant, of the 
name of Betty Baker, who had 
ne from Miſs Mills on the day 
fore, had been traced to the 
houſe of Mr. Perry, and that a 
coach and four had ſet out from 
the ſame (19th March) at eleven 
o*clock at night, and had zone to 
Newport in Glouceſterſhire. Upon 
this diſcovery, one of the Miſs 


n 
ſet out for Scotland, in purſuit of 
Mr. Perry and Mifs Clark, whom 
they met, on their return, between 
Penrith and Shap, in Weſtmor- 
land; and, on the 1 9 1 ſtop- 
ping, Miſs Mills ſaw in the chaiſe 

e met, Mr, Perry, Miſs Clark, 
the ſervant Baker, and an appren- 
tice of Mr. Perry's. That the ap- 
9 195 ſat in the front, before 

iſs Clark, and Mr. Perry put out 
a piſtol to , Miſs Mills; and al- 
though ſhe preſſed very much to 
ſpeak to Miſs Clark, he refuſed . 
to permit her, ſaying, there was 
no Miſs Clark there, but Mrs. 


Perry, and immediate]y * ordered 


the chaiſe to drive on. The next 
fact that was e was, that a 
marriage hag faken place at Gretna 

Green, and this was proved nbt 
only by the famous man for this 
buſineſs at Gretna, but by the pro- 
rtificate of this mar- 
(B 4) riage, 
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riage, under the hands of the mar- the printer, publiſher, and pro- 
ried couple. At the opening of prietor. After the indictment, 
the Court, Mrs. Perry was intro- which conſiſted of two counts, had 
duced, and ſhe fat the whole time been read, Mr. Emmet, counſel for 
of the trial with the counſel for the traverſer, challenged the array, 
Mr. Perry, who were, Mr, Erſkine, on the ground that one of the ſhe. 
Mr. Fielding, and Mr. Miils; and riffs had declared in company 
a child ſhe had bad by Mr. Perry was with gentlemen, 'who were read 
brought into the court and ſhewn to prove it, that the traverſer 
to the jury, ſhould be ſent to Botany Bay, 
A very learned argument then Mr. Egan, for the crown, oppoſed 
took place among the gentlemen the challenge. Mr. Emmet's' ob- 
of the law, as to the admiſſibility of jection had ſuch weight -on the 
Mrs. Perry to be a witneſs for her prime ſerjeant, that he ſent to the 
huſband, and after a variety of county court for the chief baron, 
caſes were ſtated by Mr. Erſkine, to take his opinion: when the 
and —_— to, our new recorder Chief baron came, the matter un- 
(Mr. Gibbs) decided, that Mrs. derwent an able diſcuſſion ; and 
Perry was a competent witneſs for after the judges had conſulted to- 
her huſband. —She was according- gether, their opinion was, that 
ly examined, and ſtated that ſhe ' there is room to lay the matter be- 
had ſeen Mr. Perry in her walks to fore the twelve Judges; but that 
the Down, with the oung ladies they did not conſider it ſufficient 
of the ſchool, and that ſhe had to quaſh the indictment. In con- 
conceived an affection for him; ſequence of this deciſion, the jury 
that the never was in company was ſworn in. | | 
with him before the 19th of March * Counſellor Egan opened the 
(the day ſhe left ſchool) and ſet caſe; and the publication being 
out for Scotland; but that ſhe had proved, the judge explained the 
received a note from him about law of libel to the jury, obſerving 
five days before, through the me- very. emphatically, that if they ſaw 
dium of the ſervant, Betty Baker, the traverſer had not the jntention 
ſettling the elopement, and that ſhe imputed to the publication in 
Tent an anſwer to it—that ſhe queſtion, they muſt acquit him. 
knew perfectly well where ſhe was The jury retired, and, after fif- © 
going, and that the whole buſineſs teen minutes, returned with a ver- 
was with her full conſent and ap- dict, acquitting the traverſer on 
Probation. The Recorder was of the firſt count, and finding him 
opinion that this evidence of Mrs. guilty on the ſeconxec. 
Perry intitled the defendant to be Yeſterday, the traverſer was 
acquitted, and about ſeven o'clock again broyght into court, when 
in the evening he was acquitted, Mr. prime” ſerjeant ſentenced hin 
Cork, April 25. On Tueſday to two years, impriſonment, and to 
came on here, before prime ſer- find ſecurity for his good behavi- 
jeant Fitzgerald, the trial of the our for three years. 
Rev. Dennis Driſcoe, for a ſcan- Aadmiralty-Office, April 28 Wi 
dalous libel againſt the conſtitution The letters, of which the fol- 
of this country, under the title of lowing are extracts, were this day 
Truths,“ and inſerted in the received from rear-admiral Mac- 
Cork Gazette,” of which he was bride. n 
| # > er 1 * Minotair, 
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Minotaur, Plymouth Sound, April 26. 
SIR, 
Be pleaſed to acquaint my lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
that the Echo floop arrived here 
yeſterday morning, bringing with 
her a letter from ſir John Warren, 
of his majeſty's ſhip Flora, who was 
on his paſſage to Portſmouth, with 
the Pomone and La Babet, French 
frigates, captured by the ſquadron 
detached under his command. 
The Concorde and La Nymphe 
arrived yeſterday evening with 
L'Engageante, another French fri- 
ate, captured by the Concorde. 
Facloſed are the letters from the 
captains, fir John Warren and fir 
Richard Strachan, to me on the 
occaſion. The Reſolue, another 
frigate that was in company, 
eſcaped, by 2 ere rs. the Me- 
lampus and La Nymphe, who 
chaſed her into Morlaix. I am, 
fir, &c. ae 13 
Jon MBRIDRE. 
P. Stephens, HMM. 
lora, at Sea, April 25, 1794. 
Six, 5 1 | ' 
In purſuance of your orders, I 
procceded with the ſhips named in 
the margin *, to cruiſe on the coaſt 
of France; and on the 23d inſtant, 
from variable winds" being in the 
weſtward of Guernſey, Rock Do- 
ver, bearing E. by S. four or five 
leagnes, the Severn Iſlands 8. S. W. 
four or five leagues, Guernſey 
N. E. half eaſt, ſeven or eight 
leagues, I diſcovered, at four in 


the morning, four ſail, ſtanding out 


to ſea upon the larboard tack, the 
wind S. S. W. and, as the morning 
began to break, I ſaw from their 
manœuvres, and firing of guns, 


they were ſome of the  enemy?s 


ſoips of war. They ſoon after- 
ward appeared in a line of battle 


V Arctbuſa, Melampus, 
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weather them, 


(25). 
on the larboard tack; and, as aur 
ſhips, from having chaſed, were 
not collected, I made the ſignal to 
form in ſucceſſion, We croſſed 
each other on contrary tacks, and 
the enemy began an action at a 
confiderable- diſtance ; their ſtern- 
moſt ſhip having paſſed over, they 
again tacked ; but the wind chang- 
ing two points in our n 
perceived it was impoſſible to 
N and therefore made 
the ſignal for the ſhips to engage 
as they came up, — to WN 
the enemy gaining their own ſhore, 
and to oblige them to come to'a 
cloſe action: I am happy to ſay 
we ſucceeded in this object. 
The engagement laſted nearly 
three hours, when two of the ſhips 
ſtruck : I then made the ſignal for 


F 


hoſe who were coming up to purſuę 
and engage the enemy, as, from the 


ſituation of this ſhip, having led 
the line into action, the was Incas 
pable of continuing the purfuir. 

I am much indebted ta fir Ed- 
ward Pelle w, in the Arethuſa, who 
was my ſecond aſtern, and to the 
other officers and ſhips under m 
command, who exerted themſelves 


in engaging and purſuing the 


enemy. 


The French ſquadron conſiſted 


of L'Engageante, 36 guns, 


gardeaux chef d'eſcadre; La Po 
mone, 4 guns, 24 pounders, 40 


men; Reſolue, 15 ns, 11 
pounders, $20 men ; Le Babe, 25 
uns, 9 pounders, 200 men: th 
aited from Cancale Bay the ever- 
Mg Dee ve met chen. 
| I owe every obligation and ac- 
knowledgment to the officers and 
crew of this ſhip for their zeal and 
exertions- upon this and every for- 
mer occaſion in the ſervice of their 


La Nymphe, Concorde. 


king 
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us and puſh on to attack the lead- 


will recommend them to their lord- 

ſhips' notice and protection. 
ncloſed are liſts of the killed 

and wounded, and alſo of the ſhips 


taken from the enemy. I have the 


honour to remain, &c. 
Joux BoxLase WAREN. 
A liſt of the killed and wounded on 
board his majeſty's ſhips Flora 
and Arethuſa, on the 23d of 


April, 1794. 0 

Flora. 1 ſeaman killed, 3 ditto 
wounded. 

Arethuſa. 1 maſter's mate killed, 
2 ſeamen killed, 5 ſeamen 
wounded, | 


A liſt of the killed and wounded 


on board the conventional fri- 
gates La Pomone and La Babet, 
on the 23d of April, 1794. 
La Pomone. Between $0 and 100 
killed and 2 p 
La Babet. Between 30 and 40 
killed and wounded. 737: 


La Concorde, Plymouth Sound, 
Sin,, | April 25,1596 

J have the honour to acquaint 
you of my arrival here with his 
majeſty's ſhip under my command, 
with a French frigate, which we 
took in the afternoon of the 23d 
inſtant. The early tranſactions of 
that day have been detailed to you 
by fr John Warren; but as the 
Flora was at too great a diſtance 
to obſerve my proceedings in the 
afternoon, I beg to relate the par- 


ticulars of my conduct from the 


time we. paſſed the Pomona after 
ſhe had ſurrendered. About eleven 


A. M. we were near enough to 


receive and return the fire of the 


enemy's two frigates, which were 
making off, It was my intention 


to endeavour to diſable the ſtern- 
moſt, and leave her to the ſhips of 
his majeſty, which were following 
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king and- country, and truſt you 


; LApril, 
ing ſhip ; 2 For thi I was diſap- 
pointed, for the leading ſhip bore 
down, and cloſed to 10 5 her, 
ſecond, and layin herſ: acroſs, 
our bows, ſoon diſabled us in our. 
ſails and rigging ſo much, that we. 


. el N 
e ſoon got our ſails on the 


ſhip again, and I purpoſed to kee 
the enemy's two ſhips in check ll 
ours arrived, as the-only means of 
taking them both; but finding the 
day far advanced, aud little proba- 
bility of our being aſſiſted, as our 
ſhips rather dropped; and expect» 
ing our main- top maſt, which was 
ſhot through, to go every minute, 
knowing that if our maſt went, 
both the ſhips muſt eſcape, I de- 
termined to, ſecure the one I was 
neareſt. She was aſſiſted for ſome 
time by her ſecond, but, changin 

ſides in the ſmoke, it —.— 
her from annoying us. She was 
defended with the greateſt bravery 


from twelve till a quarter before 


two P. M. when being filenced, 


and totally unmanageable, they 


called they had ſurrendered, She 
proved to be L'Engageante, of 34 


guns, and four carronades, with 


300 men, - þ 71 ' 
The other frigate, La Reſolue, 
after firing a few ſhot, ſtood on, 
and our ſhip, much cut up in her 
ſails and rigging, was not in a con- 
dition to follow her. The maſt of 
the L'Engageante, in the evening, 
as we attempted to tow her, fell; 
and expecting ours to go alſo, I 
availed myſelt of ſeeing the ym 
and Melampus, returning from the 
chaſe. of the Reſolue, to make the 
ſigns for aſſiſtance. The Nymph 
joined us at, night, and we ſteered 
for this port. „ aged 
I muſt requeſt you will pleyſe 


to inform their lordſhips, that the 


zealous, cool, and ſteady conduct 
of the officers and ſhip's I | 
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was highly meritorious in the ac- 
tion ; and their efforts in 3 
the ſhip, after the fatigue they had 
experienced, exceeded any exertion 
] ever ſaw before. As the firit 
lieutenant, Charles Apthorp, was 
moſtly with me, I had an opportu- 
nity of obſerving the ſpirit of en- 
terprize which pervaded his con- 
duct, and I muſt acknowledge the 
great aſſiſtance he was of to me 
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Mr. Percival, counſel: for the 
proſecution, ſtated, that the plain 
intention of the pee was to render 
the people diſſatisfied with the king 
and his government, at a time when 


we were at war for the preſervation - 
of our counter. 
The informer called in ſupport 


of the proſecution, was one Wil- 
liam Davis, a dealer in ſecond- 
hand clothes, who ſtated, that, on 


trom the able manner in which he the 26th of September, as he was 


rformed the various duties I em- 
ployed him upon; and am con- 
vinced alſo of the good conduct of 
licutenants Boys and Evans, who 
commanded on the main deck. 
have the honour to be, &c. 
1 R. STRACHAN, 
Rear- admiral M Bride, &c. 
Coventry, April 28. This day, 
Charles Reynolds, of this city, was 
tried at the general quarter ſeſſions, 
before a reſpectable Jury, for 
ipeaking ſeditious words. The 
Jury retired about half an hour, 
and returned with a verdict of 
„Guilty of ſpeaking the words 
charged in the indictment, but not 
with a malicious intention.“ 
Mr. Daryl, ſteward of the court; 
refuſed to receive this verdict, and 
informed the jury, that they muſt 
bring in a verdict of either Guilty, 


or Net Guilty; immediately upon 
wiich they pronounced a verdict 
ſubjects of criticiſm, and thatmere- 

- ly giving a paper to one aſking for 


| olt=NoT GuiLTY, 
Ax: 


Leiceſter, May 1. At our quar- 
jer ſeſſions, before the recorder and 
corporation juſtices, on the 28th 
vit, came on the trial of Mr. 
George Harle Vaughan, of this 
— for publiſhing a hand- 
bill, of a ſeditious tendency, chiefly 
conſiſting of obſervations on war, 
and its general effects on the 
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mation to the magi 


returning home, between eleven 
and twelve in the evening, he ſaw 
the defendant giving away ſome 
apers : he aſked if he would give 
by one; and the defendant gave 
him a bundle of them. 9175 
On his croſs examination, he 
admitted that the defendant and he 
had been neighbours many years: 
that Mr. Vaughan made no obſer- 
vation about de king, or the mi- 
niſters, or the war, or the paper; 
that the next morning he met the 
recorder, and mentioning the cir- 
cumſtance, he deſired him to at- 
tend at the Exchange the morning 
following, when he gave his infor- 
ee eee, 
Mr. F. Vaughan, counſel for 
the defendant, made a forcible ap- 
peal to the jury, .on the alarming 
ecedent attempted to be eſta- 
liſhed ; namely, that the meaſures 
of adminiſtration were not to be 


it, without a word ſaid on it by 
way of recommendation, or ſhew: - 
ing that the defendant knew its 
contents, ſhould be evidence of the 
malicious intent. The innuendoes, 
which were wholly unſupported, 
and were hints to the jury to find a 
ſtraining point which could not be 
proved, were alſo for their ſerious 
conſideration- But above all it 
was eſſential to refle&, that when 


a nation is taxed for public pur- 


poſes 


\ 


(28) 


_ the reaſon of them ſhould 
known, diſcourſed of, and ana- 
Iyſed. ton 

The recorder, Mr. Wigley, hav- 


ing ſummed up the evidence, the 


retired for about a quarter of 
an hour, and brought the defend- 
ant in guilty, wii à rerommenda- 
tion to merey. | 
The ſentence of the court was 
then delivered the recorder, 
three months impriſonment. 
It was a fingular circumſtance 
that three perſons of the ſame 
name were'concerned in this trial, 


all of them bred to the bar, and 


none of them related to each other, 
viz, Mr. George Harley Vaughan, 
the defendant, Mr. Felix Vaughan 
his counſel, and Mr. John 


Vaughan, who, with Mr. Perci- 


val, were counſel for the proſecu+ 
tion, 14 | ; | 


Delia, May g. The following 


oclamation was publiſned on 
W. 


- Weſtmorland. Whereas Archi- 


bald Hamilton Rowan, late of 


Rathcoffey, in the county of Kil- 
dare, eſq. was, in the laſt hilary 
term, committed to his majeſty's 
ol of Newgate, in the city of 
blin, under a fentence the 
court of King's-bench, of impri- 


ſonment for two areas 
liſhing a ſedious libel. as 


And whereas the ſaid Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan has lately been 
charged with high treaſon-; and 
whereas we have received informa- 
tion on oath, that the ſaid Archi. 
bald Hamilton Rowan did, in the 
night of Thurſday, the firſt day of 
May inſtant, make his eſcape from 
the ſaid gaol. TIA a 
Nou we the lord lieutenant and 
council, being determined to bring 
the ſaid Archibald Hamilton Row- 
an to condign -puniſhment, do 
hereby offer a reward of one thou. 


rn 


[May, 
ſand pounds, to any perſon or per. 
fons, who ſhall diſcoves and ap. 
prehend the faid Archibald Hamil. 
ton Rowan wherever he may he 


found, or ſo difcover the ſaid 


Archibald Hamilton Rowan as that 
he may be apprehended'and com- 
mitted to priſoy, * - e 
And we do hereby ſtrictly 
and command all 2 of th 
peace, mayors, ſlieriffs, bailiffs, con- 
bles, and all other his majeſty's 
loving ſubjects, to uſe their utmoſt 
diligence in apprehending the ſaid 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, _ 
Given at the council chamber in 
Dublin, the 2d day of May, 1794. 
K. Dublin Carleton 
Char. Caſhel G. E. Kildare 
Clanricarde B. Yelverton 


Shannon FH. Cavendiſh, | 
Bective Fer. Langriſhe 
Glandore Theo. Jones 


Carhampton Wm. Conyngham 
Ely a R. Cunnin — 
Clonmell james Cu 
Mountmorris Arthur Wolfe 
Dillon James Fitzgerald. 
| Muſkerry © © 
Oo fave the king. 

And this day, at a quarter afſem- | 
bly, for the election of magiſtrates 
for the enſuing year, a meſſage from 
the aldermen having announced 
the flight of A. H. Rowan, eſq. 
and praying the concurrence of 
the commons in a proclamation 
offering 5ool. for his apprehenſion, 
it was immediately agreed to. The 
gaoler of Newgate has alſo offered 
a reward of 2o0l. for Mr. Rowan's 
apprehenfion. . 

1 This day, Mr. William 
Stone, of Rutland-place, in 
Thames-ſtreet, coal merchant, after 
ſeveral examinations, on different 
days, before the ar 
was committed to Newgate, on 4 
charge of treaſonable practices. 

- Dublin, May 15. Alexander Ly 
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William M'Dowell, the under 
jailors of the new priſon, are now 
under commitment, to take their 
trials for wilfully and corruptly 


rmitting him to eſcape from the 
above-mentioned priſon. _._. . 
Whitehall, May 17. The king 
having been pleaſed to order that the 
colours taken at Martinico, which. 
were lately brought to the palace at 
St. James's, ſhould be depoſited in 
the cathedral of St. Paul ; and this 
day being appointed for that pur- 
poſe, proper detachments of horſe. 
and foot guards were ordered to 
parade at St. James at ten o'clock, 
and march before his majeſty, who. 
was pleaſed to ſee them paſs by in 
the rllowing order : | 

A captain and forty life guards. 


A ſerjeant and twelve grena- 
ders, | 


guards, | | 
Twenty-nine ſerjeants with the 
French colours. f 


Four companies of grenadiers. 
A field officer, and one hundred 


of the life guards. | 
In this manner wy proceeded 

to the weſt gate of St. Paul's, where 
the colours were received by the 
dean and chapter, attended by the 
choir ; about which time the guns 
at the Tower and in St. James's, 
Park were fired. 


other perſons have been lately ap- 


the privy-council, fix of whom 
were this day committed to, the. 
Tower; namely, 
Tooke, eſq. the rev. Mr. Joyce, 
ſecretary to earl Stanhope; Mr 
Thelwall, a political lecturer; and 
meſſrs. Bonney, Richter, and Lovett. 
Mr. Adams, ſecreta 
tutional ſociety Mr. Hardy, ſe- 
cretary of the Londoa correſpond- 
wy ſociety ; and Mr. Saints, ſecre- 
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enlarging A. Hamilton Rowan, and 


Muſic of the firſt regiment of 


20. Beſide Mr. Stone, ſeveral 


prehended, and examined before 


John Horne 


of the con- 


th 


tary to a ſociety at Norwich, ara 


in cuſtody of the meſſengers. | 
28. Yeſterday Mr. alderman 
Combe moved, that the thanks of 
the court be given to fir Charles 
Grey, K. B. and fir John Jervis, 
K. B. for their gallant conduct in 
the Weſt Indies, which was ſe⸗ 
conded by Mr. Alderman Pickett, 
and unanimouſly agreed to. The 
freedom of the city was voted una- 
nimouſly to each of the ſaid com- 
manders, in a gold box of 100, 
guineas value, and the lord- mayor 
was requeſted to tranſmit copies of 
the ſaid reſolutions to them. 
Dublin, May 24. Laſt night, al 
derman Warren, chief commiſſion- 
er of the police, aſſiſted by the 
high ſheriff, and Mr. Carleton, 
high conſtable, and a number of 
eace officers, repaired to the, 
Taylors“ Hall, in Back-lane, di- 
ſperſed the ſociety of United Iriſh-, 
men, and ſeized the books of their 
proceedings with à number of 
printed papers addreſſed. from the 


ſociety to the people of Ireland, 
Dublin, May 29. Yeſterday came 


on, in the court of King's-benc 
the trial of John Rhab, printer of 
a newſpaper called the Northern 
Star, and twelve proprietors of the 
ſame, for publiſhing a libel, under 
the form of an addreſs to the peo- 
ple, from a. ſociety ſtyling them- 
ſelves the Jacobins of Beliaft ; in 
which: it is aſſerted, that there js 
no national government in this 
kingdom, and ſeveral other mat- 
ters, math intent to excite ſedition, 
and tumult. | . 
The attorney-general called wit- 
neffes to prove the N and 
e paper. 


the proprietary of t 


r. Curran, counſel for the de- 
fendants, ſubmitted to the court, 
that the pe came not with- 
in the ſcope of the information, 
being reſponſible only in civil and 
not in criminal caſes. 


nn & eee 


The earl of Clonmell was clearly 
of the ſame opinion; and as the 
law in this caſe was on a criminal 
ſtatute, ſaid he thought it his duty 
to continue it ſtrictly, eſpecially 


as that part which was maudatory 
on the printers and proprietors of 


newſpapers to ſwear to certain 
facts, and regiſter the affidavits, to 
ſtand in future as records of evi- 
dence againſt themſelves, was con- 
tradiftory to common law, which 
ſays, No man ſhall be obliged to 
give evidence. to his own crimi- 
nation.“ His lordſhip, therefore, 
charged the jury to acquit the pro- 
prietors, as no evidence whatever 
of publication appeared againſt 


them. In the caſe of the king 
gagainſt Topham, reported in 4 


Purnford and Eaft, and cited by 
the attorney-general, his -lordſhip 
obſerved, that there it appeared 
the proprietor had taken a very 
active part in the publication. 

The jury accordingly acquitted 
the twelve proprietors; but found 
the printer guilty. 


JUNE. 


| Admiralty-office, June 7. The fol- 
lowing is an extract of a letter from 


William Parker, eſq. captain of 


his majeſty's ſhip Audacious, to 
Mr. Stephens, dated in Plymouth 
ſound, on the 3d inſt. 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, for their lordſhips* informa- 
tion, that, on the 28th ult. in the 


morning about eight o'clock, his 


majeſty's fleet, under the command 
of the earl Howe, then in the lati- 
tude 47 deg. 33 min. north, longi- 
tude 14 deg. 10 min. weſt, got 
ſight of that of the enemy. 
The wind blew ſtrong from the 
ſouthward, and the enemy's fleet 
directly to windward. 


Every thing was done by, his 


majeſty's fleet, per ſignals from the 


_ 
earl Howe (preſerving them in or- 
der) to get up with the enemy, who 
appeared to be formed in order of 
battle. But, as J apprehend, his 
lordſhip conſidered their condudt 
Began father to indicate an inten- 
tlon of avoiding a general action, 
at 55 minutes afthr one o'clock he 
irected a general chaſe, 
It was juſt becoming dark, when 
his majeſty's ſhip under my com- 
mand arrived up with the rear 
ſhip of the enemy's line. I imme- 
diately cothinenced a very cloſe 
action, which continued near two 
hours without intermiſſion ; never 
exceeding the diftance of half a 
cable's length, but generally cloſer, 
and ſeveral times in the utmoſt 
difficulty to prevent falling on 
board, which, as his laſt effort to 
appearance, at about ten o'clock 
he attempted to effect. At this 
time his mizen · maſt was gone by the 
board, his lower yards and main 
top-ſail- yard ſhot away; his fore- 
top-ſail being full, (though flying 
out from the top: ſail-yard, the 
ſneets being ſhot away) he fell 
athwart our bows, but we ſeparated 
without being entangled any time. 
He then directed his courſe before 
the wind, and, to appearance, patl- 
ed through or cloſe aſtern of the 
ſhips in the rear of our line. 
Vhen the enemy ſeparated from 
athwart our bows, the company of 
his majeſty's ſhip under my com- 
mand gave three cheers, from the 
idea, taken from the people quar- 
tered forward, that his colours 
were ſtruck, This I cannot my. 
ſelf take upon me to ſay, though 1 
think it likely, from his fituation 
obliging him to paſs through of 
near our line: but certain it is he 
was "completely beaten ; his fire 
flackened toward the latter part of 
the action, and the laſt broadfide 
(the ſhips' fides almoſt 9 
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each other) he ſuſtained without ill ſet, from the ſtays being ſhot 
returning more than the fire of two away; but, it being hazy, with 
or three guns. | rain, and ſoon becoming thick, 
His majeſty's ſhip under my we, for a time, were covered 
command, at the time we ſeparated, from their view, and before, as L 
lay with her top-ſails aback (ev apprehend, they had formed ajudg- 
' brace, bowling, moſt of her ſtand- ment of what we, were. £ 
ing, and all her gunning rigging "The greateſt exertion was uſed 
ſhot away) in an unmanageable by every officer and man in the 
ſtate. It was ſome time before I ſhip to get the other fore-ſail and 
could get her to wear, to run to main-top-fail bent. The 33 5 
bond from the French lint, un- maſt being ſo badly wounded, t 
der cover of our own ſhips; which, —_— ail was of but little mo- 
by what I could judge by their ment; however, the people brought 
lights, were all pretty well up, and the damaged fail to the yard again, 
tolerably 8 | though it could not be hoiſted; but, 
This being effected, I turned all before we got the fore-ſail and 
hands to the repairing our damages, main-top-ſail ſet, the haze cleared 
to get into readineſs (if poſſible) to off, and we ſoon diſcovered our- 
reſume our ſtation at daylight. ſelves to be chaſed by two of the 
The rear of the French line had enemy's ſhips. At this period we 
been engaged at a diſtance by rear- ſaw the ſhip we had engaged, with- 
almiral Paſley's diviſion, and ſome out any maſt ſtanding, and paſſed 
other ſhips that did not fetch ſo her at about a mile and a half dif- 
far to windward, a confiderable tance. The ſhips coming up with 
time before I arrived up with them; us very faſt, our ſituation became 
and this very ſhip was engaged by very — until we got the 
one of his majeſty's ſhips, at ſome main-top-gallant-ſail, main- top · 
diſtance to leeward, the time I maſt, and top-gallant ſtudding ſails 
did. | | ſet, when it was judged we nearly _ 
The night being very dark, I preſerved our diſtance. However, 
could form but little judgment of from the fore-maſt being in a to- 
the ſituation of our fleet with re- lerable ſtate of ſecurity, at half 
ipet to the French, in point of nine we were about ſetting a 
diftance, other than, not hearing lower ſtudding fail, when three 
any firing after our own ceaſed, fail, that had been diſcovered to 
I concluded they were ſcarcely far the eaſtward ſome time before, 
enough to windward. .* (viz. two ſhips and a brig) coming 
Soon after daylight the next pretty near vs, hoiſted French co- , * 
morning, to our utmoſt chagrin lours. PROS, nA 
and aſtoniſhment, we diſcovered The ſtate of our maſts did not 
nine ſail of the enemy's ſhips admit of making alteration in our 
about three miles to the windward. courſe; they obſerving our ſhatter- 
The Audacious then, with her ed ſtate, and two ſhips in chaſe of 
ſtanding rigging but very indiffer- us, ſtood athwart of us boldly 
ently ſcoppered, her fore-ſail and within fire, and ſhot were ex- 
top-ſails unbent, main-top-ſail in changed; the one a large fri 
the top in the act of bending; we put and the other two corvettes ; but, 
before the wind, with the main as we had ſo much fail out, they 
and fore-top-maſt ſtay-ſails only, fell aſtern for a confiderabls time; 
| F N — 2 
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at length the frigate came within 
ſhot of us again, and haraſſed us, 
by a diſtant cannonade upon the 
quarter, upward of an hour, but 
without doing us any material in- 
Jury, we only firing ſome of our 
after guns upon each deck at her. 


She was obſerved to make a ſignal 


to the ſhips aſtern, and ſoon atter, 
viz. about half paſt twelve o'clock, 


with the two corvettes, hauled her 


wind ; and, by its becoming hazy, 
the whole were ſoon out of fight. 
Having been chaſed twenty-four 
leagues directly to leeward, and the 
crippled ſtate of the bowſprit being 
ſuch as I judged impoſſible to ſtand 
if the ſhip was hauled to the 
wind, I confidered the endeavour- 
ing to find the fleet again might 
put his majeſty's ſhip (in her de- 
fective ſtate) to too much riſque, 
and therefore judged it moſt ad. 
vantageous for the ſervice to pro- 
ceed to port without loſs of time 
to refit; which I hope may meet 
with their lordſhips' pe 
I muſt beg you will be pleaſed 
to repreſent to their lordſhips, that 
the conduct of the lieutenants of 
his majeſty's ſhip under my com- 
mand, during the action, merits 
all the praiſe I can beſtow upon 
them; as alſo that of lieutenant 
Crofton, of the 6gth regiment, 
whole alertneſs and activity with 
his men, at {mall arms, in ſupport- 
ing the ſeamen armed to defend the 
boarding, (which occurred twice 
during the action) gave me perfect 
ſatisfa&tion. | 
The conduct of my ſhip's com- 
pany, alſo that of the ſoldiers of the 
6gth regiment, exceeded every 
poſſible expectation; in fact, the 
whole of the officers and men, in 
their different departments, be- 
haved in a moſt exemplary manner. 
Tis wonderful, after ſuch an ac- 
tion, that I have the happineſs to 
ſay, the whole number killed and 
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wounded are but 22; three were 


killed on the ſpot, one died ſoon 
after, and the lives of two more are 
W | 
he captain and ſome of the 
officers of a French corvette, 
which we took poſſeſſion of and 
burnt a few mornings hefore, by 
the earl Howe's orders, viewed the 
ſhip we had engaged, while paſſin 
her. in the morning, and were o 
opinion ſhe is called La Revoluti- 
onnaire; formerly the Bretagne. 
In caſe their lordſhips ſhould 
have any enquiries to make fur- 
ther, I have diſpatched lieutenant 
Joſeph Bingham, my ſenior lieu- 
tenant, on board, with the charge 
of this letter ; who is a very excel- 
lent officer and an intelligent young 
man, and, I truſt, ca ble of giv- 
ing every requiſite information, 
Admiralty-office, June 9. Extract 
of a letter from cis Laforey, 
eſq. captain of his majeſty's ſhip 
Carysfort, of twenty-eight guns, 
to Mr. Stephens, dated in Ply- 
mouth Sound the 7th inſtant. _ 
On the 29th of laſt month, be- 
ing in lat. 46* 38” N. lon. 97 
40 W. his majeſty's ſhip fell in with, 
and, after an action of an hour and 
fifteen minutes, captured a French 
frigate (late his majeſty's ſhip dhe 
8 commanded by monſieur 
ler, mounting 32 guns, and 
manned with 200 men. . a 
She had parted company from 


the French ſquadron on the 24th, 


in chaſe of a Dutch brig, which 
ſhe had in tow when we firſt diſ- 
covered her, and which, upon our 
coming up, was enabled to effect 
her eſcape. 13 | 

I have the ſatisfaction of report- 
ing to their lordſhips the uniform 
good condutt of the officers and 


crew of his majeſty's ſhip I have 


the honour to command ; and T ; 
feel myſelf indebted to lieutenants 
Worſely and Sayer, for the ſpir a” 
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ed example they ſet to a new ſhip! s 
compan 

frei 1 tranſmit” a return 
of the loſs ſuſtained by hi: ma- 
jeſty's ſhip in killed and wounded, 
with as accurate a one as we have. 
been able to obtain of that of the 
enemy. 

Catysfort One teamlelf killad ; 
fre ſeamen, and one marine, 
wounded. | 

Le Caftor—Sixteeti ſeamen, Kill: 
ed; nine ſeamen wounded. 

Admwrclty-office, June 10. Sir 
Roger Curtis, fic eſt captain to the 


admiral earl Howe, arrived this 


evening with a diſpatch from his 
lordſhip to Mr. x aria of which 
the following 1s a cop 

Queen Charlene 1 Sen une 2, 

1794, e Hal N. 140 
leagues. 
SIR, 

Thinking i it may not be abel 
ry to make a more particular re- 
port of my proceedings. with the 
fleet, for the preſent information 
of the lords commiſſioners of the 
almiralty, I confine my commu- 
nications chiefly, in this diſpatch, 
to the occurrences when in pre- 
fence of the enemy yeſterday. 

Finding, on my return off of 
Breſt on the # th paſt, that the 
French fleet had, a le days be- 
fore, put to fea; ; and receiving, 
on the ſame evening, "1; 3c 
from rear- admiral 5 bs 1 
deemed it requiſite to endeavour 
to form a junction with the rear- 
zdmiral as ſoon as poſſible, and 
proceeded immediately for the 
ſation on which he meant to wait 
ior the return of the Vena: + © 

But, having gained very credi- 
* intelligence, on the "1h of 

ſame month, whereby I had 
a fr to ſuppoſe the French fleet a 
das then a few leagues farther to 
ze weſtward, the courſe before 
Rered was altered «ccordingly; 
1793 


AY morning of the 28th, 
we ehemy were dl L Fire 4 to 
windward, and parti actious were. 
engaged with es that evening, 
and, the next. d 

he weather-gage Rod been 
obtained" in the progreſs of the laſt. 
mentioned day, and, the flect being. 
in a fituation for bringing the ene- 
my to cloſe action the iſt inſtant, 
the ſhi 2. bore up together for that 
purpoſe, between, ſeven, and right, 
o*clock in the morning. 

The French, their torce convilt-, 
ing of twenty- fix ſhips. of the line 
oppoſed to his majeſty's fleet 7 
twenty ſive (the Audacious babipg 
parted company witn the ſtern-, 
moſt ſlip of the enemy's line, ca 
tured in the night -of the + 
waited for the action, and ſuſtained; 
the attack with their cuſtomary. re- 
ſolution. 

In leſs than an hour after the 
Cloſe action commenced in the 
centre, the French. admiral, en 
ed by the Queen Charlotte, crow 
ed off, and was followed by. m 
of the ſhips of 8 van in Tf 
tion to carry fail after him, leaving” 


with us about ten or twelve of his, 


erippled or totally diſmaſted, ſhips,, 
excluſive of one funk in the en- 
2 gement. The Queen Charlotte 

d then loſt her fore- top · maſt, and 
the main-top-maſt fell over the ide. 


aer Mer. 
pour her of the other 
Fiche Britiſh fleet were, at 


— 4 row, fo much diſabled or 
widel y ſeparated, ard under ſuch, 
circumſtances with reſpect to thoſe 
ſhips o F Oc'S enemy in a ſtate for 
«on an which the firing. 
was Ml continued, that two. or. 

9 0 even of their. diſmaſted 
* attempting to get away under 
i ſipghy, or ſmaller fail - 
raiſed on the ung o f the fore 
maſt, could, not be 9 5 r 
even e G * our e 

. 


ji 
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; 8 GI * . 
one of which, however, ſunk be- 
fore the adequate aſſiſtance could 
be given to. her cre ; but many 
were ſaved. | 2X 

The Brunſwick, having loſt her 
mizen maſt in the action, and drift 
ed to leeward of the French re- 
treating ſhips, was obliged to put 
away large to the northward from 
them. Not ſeeing her chaſed by. 
the enemy, in that predicament, ] 
flatter myſetf ſhe may arrive in 
fafety at Plymouth. All the other 
twenty-four ſhips of his majeſty's 
fleet re-aſſembled later in the day; 
and I am preparing to return with. 
them, as oa as the captured ſhips 
of the enemy are ſecured, for Spit- 
head. | ; 

The material injury to his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, I underſtand, is con. 
fined principally to their maſts and 
yards, which I conclude will be 
ſpeedily replaced. . 

J have not been yet able to col- 
lect regular accounts of the killed 
and wounded in the different ſhips. 


Captain Montague is the only offi- 


cer of his rank who fell in the 
action. The numbers of both de- 
ſcriptions I hope will prove fmall, 
the nature of the ſervice conſider- 
ed ; but I have the concern of being 
able to add, on the ſame ſub- 
je, that admiral Graves has re- 
ceived a wound in the arm, and that 
rear-admirals Bowyer and Paſley, 
and captain Hutt of the Queen, 
have each had a leg taken off: they 
are, however, (I have the fatisfac- 
tion to hear) in a favourable ſtate 


under thoſe misfortunes. © In the 


captured ſhips the numbers of kill- 
ed and wounded appear to be very 
conſiderable. | 


N I ſhall have, on the ſub- 
jeſe different ations with 


ject of t 
the enemy, diſtinguiſhed examples 
hereafter to 
determined bravery 
ranks of officers and the ſhips* com- 
panies employed under my authori- 
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„I preſume the 
the ſeveral 


| Hane. 
ty, Will have been already Citi. 
ently denoted by the effect of et 
22 exertions; and, I trüſt, 

all be excuſed for poſtponing the 
more detailed narrative of the other 
tranſactions of the fleet thereon, 
for being communicated at a future 
opportunity; more eſpecially as my 
firſt captain fir Roger Curtis, who. 
is charged with this diſpatch, will 
be able to give the further infor 
tion the lords commiſhoners of t 
admiralty may at this time require. 
It is incumbent on me, neverthe- 
leſs, now to add, that I am greatly 
indebted to him for his ouuels as 
well as conduct in every branch off 
my official duties: and have fimi- 
lar aſſiſtance, in the late occur- 
rences, to acknowledge of my ſe- 
cond captain, fir Andrew Douglas. 

I am, &c. Howe. 


Liſt of French ſhips captured on 


the 1ſt of June, 17 "OE 


Le juſte o guns. 
Le 10 Pareille 80 * 
Tame 26-5. 
L'Achille r 
Northumberland 74 

- L'Impetueux e ee, 
Loe ſunk 
almoſt immediately upon being 
taken poſſeſſion of. 65 "I 


N. B. The, ſhip, ſtated to have 
been captured on the 975 of 
the 28th of laſt month, is ſaid by 
the priſoners. to be the Revolu- 
tionnaire of 120 guiis. Lena Ga- 
zette Extraordinary. 2 
Supplement to the London Gazette 

Extraordinary of the 11th of 

June. Publiſhed June 14. 

| Admiralty Office, June 14, 1794. 
A letter was received yeſterday 
from admiral earl- Howe, to Mr. 
Stephens, dated that day, off 
Dunnoſe in the Iſte of N giv-" 
ing an account of his ſafe arrival 
with the ſix captured French ſlups 
of the line mentioned in his former 
letter of the ad inſtant, and with 2 
great part of his majeſty's fleet * 
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1 heutenant, I mi 


— 


der his command, Having ſent: the: 
remainder” into Plymout Sound. 


The following: are the returns of 


the killed and wounded on board: 
his majeſfy's ſhips in the actions 
with the French fleet on the 28th. 


and 29th of May, and the iſt in- 


ſtant; and alſo of the numbeni kill. 
ed and wounded on board i the 
French ſhips captured and ſunk on 
the laſt mentivacd r P ns 


k Bonn of 18 Killed and woun ded on 


o On AEN KE 8s. 
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Nitmnes'df Officers EK illed aud Wounded on 
rer his Majeſty's 2 
2 45 KILLED, 
Ships — 92 Names. 8 
Ro. Sovereign William Ivey! Mi 
— s, Abra. Nelkham Ditto. b 


Defenee ee Marr x Maite& .:.X 
| ole Boatſwain. 
5 r= Maſter.” * 


5 1 2 a 
Tremendous! Francis Roſs zft. Lieut, # 


The * Rawienen 7th Natzoq f | 

Iuohn Neville g Lt Qs regs | 1 
Qucen wm. Mitchell Maſter. * g 
koyal George Geo. Heignam Sth. Lieut:: 


5 ahn Hughes Midſhip. 
board his ien. Ships. 72 Man | 1 Wee eſq. — 1 
, ig ene. IVY 72 | Dvd Gra : war. 
A Te LP 
lleropfſon th % i. Y6- 
— En 1 "1 300 4 — 1 wounbE, and — to come. to 
Sovereign + | 6 VO 18 + uarters. --, „ 41 
Marlborough Is „ „ FM 1 Bellerophon T. Paſley, eſꝗ. R. Ad. of Wh. 
Defence 1 n Smith Cap. of Marty. - 
—— 7 2 ** % . Chapman boatfwain: A 
Tremendous: | 983 — 17% 21 Lefiethen “ Glen Midſhipman > 
Barfleur 9 „ deen | R-Govercign Graves, eſq. Ad. of Blue. oy 
* Culloden *', ne — Money Cap. of Marin. 
lavineibdte 12 F ee Mitchell“ Lt. 706 ditto; 
Gibraltar © ©: 18 N MarlboroughBerkeley - Capran: 
ucen Charlotte 1 Ruddack 2d Lena 
4 alles IA company it of i fie Seymour 5th ditto 
Valiant | i * * Pine. 
een 2 6 5 6 1 wy Shorland. Na,, „ a4 
— e 55 ie 90 * 2 2 gh "i Linthorne” Ditto. 5 . 
Rami lies 2 Een en een Clarges © Ditto 
Alfred 005 10 fy i130 8 Purdoc A 
— ids: N. 1 344 bebt. x as 6 A 3 
ojal George 20 32572 9 oycott gn, 
e 3 Bo. 1 * no. tmpregnaþle Buller rn et 
Majeſtic e Sen „ Patterllo 
Glory + 7 © 204645 e 0322 "oh +> Rarfjeun -* Bowyer, Pa 11 A Wh. 
Thunderer, none killed or wounded, t,t rows both 2 
Audacious, parted — in e 1 94 i Fogo lidſhipmaan, * 
of the 28th of May. Clemens no. . 
— — 9 5 Q.Charlote to Holland © Cen 2 
dran Total 4 236 10 , e þ 11 „ud. 
Dy a.ſeparate, return it appeats that The hag two * d, and Mr, Peta 
Whitter, he third tr fp four men, wounded.? ug, Jes, 


+ the return, ſince ſhd came 0 3 
1-midſhipman,; 1 captain of * 


Names of officers kai wounded, — 


Mr, James Lucas, N man, capkain Ativan, 


Captain John Hervey, | 
— midſhipman. 


r return of n killed id market has Sea deen aue in the ara: 


we th nde. b 7) 11 $1 vo 2 
132 
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Spithcad, is as follows he x I maſter's _ 
, enſign. pr e o ſeamen and marines. - 
[ed and. 
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Queen Dawes 2d Lt. ſince D. 
Lawrie 6th ditto. * 
: Crimes Acting ditto. 
Kinnier Midſhipman. | 
Raibel Stewart Ditto. 
%% May Ditto. 
| Douglas Doatſwain. 
Ro. George Ireland zd. Lieutenant. 
Bualmbrough Maſter. 
- +757 7. Refs Mi 
ee LE Pearce Ditto. 
Montagu Bennet Ditto. 
| Moore. Ditto, 


The ſecond captain, fir Andrew Douglas 
of the Queen — was wounded, hut 
reſumed his ſtation on deck during the 
further - continuance of the action on the 
it inſtant. | 1 

l HOWE. 


Killed and wounded on board the French 
Ships captu ed and ſunk, iſt June, 1794. 

Le Julie 100 killed, 1456 wounded. — 

Le Sans Pareille 266 killed, 1:9 wounded. 


Achille 36, killed, zo wounded — PA 


L*Ameriqne 134 kiiled, 110 wounded.— 
Northumberland 60 killed, 1co wounded. 
—L'Impetueux 100 killed, 75 wounded. 
Total % killed, 580 wounded. 
Le Vengeur 220 ſynk. 
Le 12 funk in action, not a man 


Aumiral Offfee, June 21. Alet- 


ter, of which the following is a 


copy, from the admiral earl Howe 
to Mr. Stephens, ſupplementary to 
his lordſhip's letter of the 2d in- 


ſtant publiſhed in the London Ga- 


zette i coary of the 11th, 
was received late ſaſt night. 

Ju the extract of the journal here- 
with encloſed, the proceedings of 
the fleet are ſtated from the time of 
leaving St. Helen's on the 2d of 
laſt month to that of the firſt diſ- 


cqvery of the French fleet on the 


28th of the ſame. For the farther 
information of the lords commiſ- 


ſioners of the admiralty, I have 


now therefore to relate the ſubſe- 
quent tranſactions not already com - 
muhicated in my diſpatch of the 
2d inſtant, to be delivered by my 
firk-captain, ſir Roger Curtis. 

Early in the morning of the 28th, 
the enemy were diſcovered by the 
7 | 


(June, 
far diſtant on the 
weather bow. The wind then 
freſh from 8. by W. with a very 
rough ſea. 9 12 BILLS 291 

hey came down, for ſometime, 
in a loofe order, ſeemingly. unap- 
priſed that they had the Britiſh 
fleet in view. After hauling to the 
wind when they came nearer, they 
were ſame: hours before they could 
completely farm in a regular order 
of battle upon the ſtarboard tatk; 
the Britiſh fleet continuing as be- 
fore in the order of ſailing. 

The time required for the enemy 
to perfect this diſpoſition, had faci - 
Iitated the nearer approach of his 
majeſty's fleet to them, and for the 
ſeparately appointed and detached 
rt of it, commanded by rear ad- 
miral Paſley, to be placed more ad- 
vantageouſly fot making an impreſ·- 
ſion on their rear. 5 

The ſignals denoting that inten- 


tion being made, the rear admiral, 


upon the cloſe of the. day, led his 
diviſion on with peculiar. firmneſs, 
and attacked a three -decked ſhi 
(the Revolutionnaire) the ſternmoſt 
in the enemy's line. R 
Making known ſoon aſter that he 

had a top-maſt diſabled, affiſtance 
was directed to be given to him in 
that ſituation. The quick approach 
of night only allowed me to ob- 
ſerve, that lord Hugh Seymour 
Conway in the Leviathan, with | 
equal good judgment and determin- 
4 .. up alongſide of 
the three-decked French ſhip, oo 
was ſupported, as it appeared, vy 
captain Parker of the Audicows, 
in the moſt ſpirited. manner. 

' The darknefs which. now pre- 
vailed did not admit of my making 


any more accurate obſervations on 
the conduct of thoſe, ſhips, and 


others concerned in the tame ſer- 
vice; but I have ſince learnt that 
the Leviathan ſtretched 'on farther” 
a-head, for bringing the ſecond 


don in line a-head to enga 
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from the enemy's rear to action, 'as 
ſoon as her former ſtation could be 
occupied by a - ſucceeding Britiſh 
ſhip; alſo that the three-decked 
ſhip in the enemy's rear as afore · 
ſaid, being unfuſtained by their 
other ſhips, ſtruck to the Audacious, 
and that they parted company to- 
geth&ſoon after. 59 145 
The two opponent fleets eonti- 
nued on the ſtarboard tack, in a 
parallel direction, the enemy ſtill to 


windward the remainder of the 


night. The Britiſh fleet appear- 
ing in the morning of the 29th, 
when in order of battle, to be far 
enough advanced for the ſhips in 
the van to make ſome farther im- 
preſſions an the enemy's rear, was 
tacked in ſucceſſion with that in» 
tent. | | 

The enemy wore hereupon from 
van to rear, and continued edging 
e the 
van of the Britiſh fleet; Ss ar- 
rived at ſuch diſtance as to be juſt 
able to reach our moſt advanced 
ſhip, their headmoſt ſhips, as they 
came ſucceſſively into the wake of 
their reſpective ſeconds a head, 
opened with that diſtant fire upon 
the headmoſt ſhips of the Britiſh 
van. The ſignal for paſſing through 
their line, made when the fleet 
tacked before, was then renewed. ' 

It could nbt be for ſome time 
ſeen, through the fire from the two 
fleets in the van, to what extent 
that ſignal was cpmplied with. 
But as the ſmoke at intervals di- 


. ered, it was obſerved that the 


eſar, the leading ſhip of the 
Britiſh van, after being about on 
the ſtarboard tack, and come a- 
breaſt of the Queen Charlotte, had 
not kept to the wind ; and that the 
appointed movement would con- 
lequently be liable to fail of the 
purpoſed effect. PEI ITED 

The Queen Charlotte was there- 
unmediately tacked; and, fol- 


OCCURRMANC'E Ss. 


next days. th 
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lowed by the Bellerophon, her le- 


cond aſtern (and ſoon after joined _ 


by the Leviathan) paſſed through 
in a&ion; detween the fifth and 
ſixth ips in the rear of the ene- 
my's line. She was put about . 
| Lick — the larsbard tack”: forth» 
wit er the enemy, in prepara- 
tion for renew ing the action with 
the advantage of that weithermoſt 
ftuation, Fry. RY 
The reft of the Britiſh fleet bein 
at this time paſſing to lee ward au 
wittvut the ſternmoſt ſhips, moſtly 
of the French line, the enemy wore 
again to the eaſtward in ſucceſſion 
for ſuccourinf the difabled flips of 
their rear; which” intention, by 
reaſon of the then diſynited ſtate of 
the fleet, and having no more 
than the two erippled ſhips,” the 
Bellerophon and Læviathan, at that 
time naar me, I was unable to ob- 
rue pon te en e. 
The enemy having ſueceeded in 

that operation, wore found aguin, 
after ſome diſtant cannonading of 
the neareſt Britiſh ſhips; occaſional. 
ly returned, and ſtood away in or- 
der of battle on the larboard tack, 
followed by the Britiſh fleet in the 
ſame order (but with the weather 
gage retained) as ſoon' as the "ſhi 
coming forward to cloſe with t 
Queen Charlotte were ſuitably 'av- 
„ RARE 

| The fleets remained ſeparated 
ſome few miles, in view at times on 
the intermiſſion of à thick fog, 
which: laſted moſt part of 'the 


- 


I 


5 The commander of a fleet, N thelr 


lordſhips know, is unavoidably ſo 


confined in his view of the occur. 
rences in time of battle, as to be 
little capable of rendering perſonal 
teſtimony to the meritorious ſervice 
of officers who have profited, wo 
greater extent, by the opportunities 
to diſtinguiſh 2 on ſuc 
cen. | 
| (C 3) 
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To diſcharge this part of my publit 
duty, reports were called for from 
the flag officers of the fleet, for 
ſupplying the defects of my obſerv- 


Ance, under the limited circum- 
ſtances above-mentioned, - Thoſe 
Officers, therefore, who have ſuch 
particular claim to my -AttentiÞn, 
ate the admirals; Graves, aud fir 
Alexander Hood ;the:rear, admirals 
Bowver, Gardner, and Paſley ; the 
-captains/lord; Hugh Seymour, Pac- 
kenham, Berkeley, Gambier, John 
Harvey, Payne, Parker, Henry 
Harvey, Pringle, Duckworth, and 
Elphinſtone. Special notice is alſo 
due of the captains Nicholls of the 
Sovereign, and Hope of the Belle- 
” — who became charged with, 
and: well conducted thoſe ſhips 


when the wounded flag pthcers, un- 


der whom they reſp * ſerved 
therein, were no danger able to re- 
main at their poſts; and the lieu- 
tenants Monckton of the Marl- 
borough, and Donntlly of - the 
Montagu, in fimilar „ſituations. 
Theſe ſelections, however, ſhould 
not, be conſtrued to the diſadvan- 
tage of other commanders; who 
have been: equally geſetving of the 
-approbation of the lords c,mmiſ- 
Hofters| of the admiralty, although 
Jam not enabled to make à parti- 
culat ſtatement of their merits. 
To the reports from the flag 
joſſicers art added thoſe required 
rom the ſexeral captains of the 
fleet p whergby their lordſhips wWill 
hecome more partieularly ac quaint- 


ed with the meritorious ſervices af 


the ſeveral commanders, and ani- 
mated: intrepidity of their ſubax- 
.dinate officers and ſhips'cpmpanies; 
0 Which, the defeat af the enemy, 
with every advantage ef ſituation 
.and. circumſtance in their favour,uys 
truly to be aſcribed. : To the like 
purport, I beg my; geſtimony, in he- 
half of the otheers and company 
. . 3 K 
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June, 


of every deſcription inthe; Queen 
Charlotte, may be accepiec Low 
don Gazette Ratraerdinaty. 7190 


Die 2,32 11607 ae i 

On the Wedneſday, Thurſday, 
and Friday immediately following 
the puhlication of the London Ga- 
zette; Extraordinary - of ; the; toth 
inſtant, there were illuminations.in 
All: party of the metropolis, on ac- 
count of this glorious victory; a 
ſubſcription was almoſt — bing 
1y; opened at Lloyd's coffee-houſe, 
for the - widows add children of 
the ſeamen who fell in the engage- 
ment; and the proprietors of Drury 
Lane theatre gave a clear benefit, 
which produced upwards of i, zool. 
in ajd of the ſubſcription, Wlüch 
ſoon, amgunted toi a vaſt ſum. 


The ſollowing has been given out, 
in Public Orgers, to the flett at 
k Spithead: 9 0 161 6) ii: 


$:75-4% \PuzLio QxDEeRs.: 1, 
Queen Charlotte, at'Spitheady June 20. 
The commander in chief is di- 
rected, purſuant to the king's plea- 
ſure, to make known. iu the fleet, 
thatyhis majeſty has deigned to ex- 
preſs the higheſt ſatis faction inthe 
account, reported by the admiral, 
of the bravery and gallant be- 
haviour .of the officers. and men 
ſerving in the fleet, in the actions 
with the enemy on the 28th and 
29th of May, and 1ſt of the pre- 
ſent month; and is charged, in be 
manner judged, .moſt proper, to 
acquaint all the officers. and men 
(more eſpecially the admirals 
Graves and fir Alexander Hood, 
K, B. the rear admirals Boyer, 
Caldwell, Gardner, 4nd, Paſley; 
and nir Roger Curtis, firſt captain 
to the Commander in chief] with 
the juſt;ſepſe his majeſty,antertans 
ol. the zeal and courage they have 
ſo eminently exerted in his ſer vice 
on thoſe occaſions, ++» 10,017 
. Phe commander in chief wm 


2454 4 —— 144 
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! OCCURRENCES. (39) 


been required by the lords ſpiritual ſtill increaſing in *woynt) by many | 
and temporal, and by the hanour- re pectable and generous private 
able the commons o Great Britain, gentlemen, making their d poſits 
in parliament aſſembled, .to convey with Mr, Tayler, 55 the like pur- 
the thanks of their reſpective houſes poſes; conſonant to the tenour of 
to the flag afficers already named. as Wlüch, the ſeyeral. captains of the 
above; and. to, the captains and fleet have been deſired to tranſnut 
other officers of the fleet, for their to the ſaid Mr. Tayler, the names 
bravery and gallapt conduct; with of the killed and wounded ſeamen, 
their fue en and acknowledge marines, and ſoldiers, with adequate q 
ment of the ſeryices of the ſeamen, deſcriptigns. of the perf6ns' entitled / 
marines, and ſoldiers, ſerving in to ſuch relief, with all convenient | 
the ſaid fleet, in the ſeveral afions ne. he ie cg 


with the enemy as aforeſaid. _ > #4: $0 LNG Paris' papers contain a 
The commander in chief, with leiter from Morlaix, by which it 


the higheſt ſenſe of pleaſure, com- appears, that Archibald Hamilton 
municates in this manner, ſuch ap- Rowan landed from a ſmall veſſel 
proval and 9 ement as a- at Poſcot, a village in the Hepart 
bove ſtated, to the aid cers and ment of Finiſterre. The veſſel ſet 


„1 


» . 21 1 6 D 82 * a . 4 2 "os Fore 3 . 
It is nien to be natic ed, that Sqon after, the ſaltpetre, "which 


e . XC __ i. do ind —— —— _ 


hole of the dwellig 
"ther; till, at length, x ceaſed for 
want of materials to conſume, 


=_ BEALCESSES 


g t were, of Cubterrantlh 
5p 5 2 The ed blowing date 
Job from the 8. W. and the 

oh tree of Ratcliffe being nar- 


10 both ſides of it caug? t fine, 


] which prevented the engines from 
N ſerbice. Add to this, 


ue of an 
it was low water, ſo dre ſuppl i | 


"of ' water” could be procured f 

many hours. | In the Fee of "the 
evening, the fire extended to the 
"premiſes of Mr. Joſepf Hankes, 


timber merchant, in London ſtreet, 


. where it raged very furlouſſy, and 

communicated to Butcher-row, = 
hole of the Weſt and part of 

"Ki fide of which were conſume 
"The fire had alſo taken its 


| Lorie up Brook-ftreet, caught the 


remiſes of Mr. Shakſpeare, rope- 
maker, and burat through to the 
Helds on the one ſide, and the 
on the 


having reached an open ſpace bf 
round where the connexion of 


x "combuſtible ſubſtances'was broken; 


but, toward Limehouſe, ' it con- 
. tinued to rage till about ten in the 
evenin hat is very remark- 
able, t 0 eln -houſe of Mr. 
Bere, a large infolated building, 


| frond unipjured. amid the vaſt fur- 
rounding. ruins, that were burning 


almoſt jacredibly near it; and yet 
.. not even. a ſin 8 ane of glaſs in 
it. was Cracke: 
thy houſe the whole time. 

A ſurvey was yeſterday taken by 
' the warden and other officers of 
the hamlet af Ratcliffe, whoſe re 
. part was, that dut of 1200 houſes, 
of which the hajhler confiſted, not 
more than zo were ſaved. 

On account of the great diſtreſs 
in, which this fire involved num- 
bers of poor families, oVernment 
lent 140 tents, which are "now 
Pitched i in | 2" feld joining Rep. 


r. Bere Nas in 20 


8 diatel) ſet off for 


{July, 
wy ney Ke jad, nl comms 


they can be more conifortabiy 
provided 22 
Mort houſes have been de- 
ſtroyed by this fire than by 
one fince the memorable conf 
grationof 1 f 1666. 
2H 4 ſubſeription was 
ned at - coffee, houſe, for 
e benefit of the ſufferers, which 
er with great ſucceſs; and col: 
lections art made it the gate of the 
camp, and at all the avenues lead: 
$6} to the extenſive ruins. 


IE 
4 01 Thurktay, * 10 their 


majeſties and three of the prin. 


ceſſes, arrived at Portſmouth, about 
ten in the morning; the three 
younger princeſſes havin _ | 
down the day before; The royal 
Party then proceeded. in i'r 
the cuſtomary torn Fo d Fr 


ceiving the cuſtonidry honor, 

viſit lord Howe's Mip, t the pH 
Charlotte, At Spitticad, e his 
majeſty" held e 


naval ler 
preſented, lord Howe with 25 
mond-hilt Word, valued at; 
Cuineas, and à gold chain 5 
which a medal is to be ſuſpende 
to be. worn Totnd the neck. After 
which” the royal party dined with 
lord Howe, qn Board the ſhip. 
Duririg cir" mwujeſty's fay vt 
' Portſmouth there were great 5 
minations, and other 85 
At nine in the morning.) Thanh, 


they embarked on Beth 77 


quilon frigate, landed in the a 
noon at Southampton, and "nm: 
—— 29 
afternoon, About 
four o*<tb&," the earl of Walde. 
grave, a youth Bout ten years of 
age, was unfortunately drowned 28 


he was nne in the 3 | 


\ 
$:% 4 
* 
* 


2. On Sunda 


1794.) 


the pariſh 'of Eton. His lord- 
ſhip was educating at Eton ſchool, 
and going out with two of his 
companions, the latter were in- 
duced, from the heat of the day, 
to bathe, but deſired his lordſhip, 
as the water was deep, and he not 
an expert ſwimmer, not to venture 
in, Lord Waldegrave, however, 
jumped into the rivet, and was 
never perceived to riſe, as it is ſup- 
poſed he got entangled. among th 

weeds. "The body was not found 
till Monday morning, and was 
taken up cloſe by the place where 
he funk. 5 er. 

z. On Monday, a dreadful fire 
broke out in that part of the town 
which is called Weſt End, in 
Tiverton, in the county of Devon. 
The buildings yore moſt! 

thatched, and extremely dry, it 
ſortad with great rapidity,” and 
was not got under till four o'clock 
on the morning of Tueſday, de- 
ſtroying between 40 and 50 houſes 
in that quarter. The wind, being 
rather high, occaſioned the fire to 
communicate with the houſes in 
the main ſtreet, ſeveral of which 


are totallyFconſurned,. and others 


much damaged. — By this dreadful 
fire, abgut 200 houſes are ſup- 
poſed to be conſu med. 
Dublin, July 26. Veſter , the 
til of Alexander M*Dowell, 22 
William M Powell, his ſon, under- 
keepers of the New Gaol, indicted 
for aiding and affiſting Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, eſq; in eſcaping 
from the Taid priſon on the flight 
of the firſt of May laſt, camę on 
in the court of King's Bench be- 
tore the honourable juſtice Cham- 
erlaine, » 8 55 


After a ſttict examination of 


evidences, whos were Mr. ſheriff 
enkin, Mr. Treſham' Gregg, and 
e ſerjeant of the guard on duty 


oe es RRR N CIE S. 
near a field called the Brocas, in at the prifori that night, the Jury 


every reparation in his | 
to | 


— 


6 


brought in their yerdict— Gully 
pj 30. Yeftetda 


y came on, before 


lord Kenyon, at Gyildhall, the trial 
of Mr. Daniel Iſaac Eaton, book- 
ſeller __ © 
againſt lady 
1 50 * 
a 


te ſtreet, for a libel 
ok called « The Female Jockey 
Mr. Erſkine 2 the caſe on 


behalf of the proſecution. H En- 
tered into a ſhort hiſtory of the 
character of the firſt Jockey Club, 
to which the Female Jockey Club 
was in the nature of a ſupplement. 
He dwelt on the malignity of ſuck 
publications, and the nece | 
was to check them; and having 
made ſome obſervations on the va- 
lue of character, and the neceflity 
of prottHing it, he proceeded to 
call evidence ; after which, Mr. 
Gueney, for = . 

an apologetical ſpeech, 

that he K 

liſher; was | 
publication of its libellous SY 
tents ; that the moment he was In 

formed of them, he had diſcon- 
tinued the fale, aud had offered 


ty there 


had acted merely as p 
rant, at the time of 


” „* * 


* wer, and 
pay the cofts of fut. 
| Lord Kinjon- was clearly of opi- 


nion, that this was a groſs libel; 
but he deſired the jury to fotm 
their own opinion upon the fub. 


1 The foreman of the jury pro- 
"nounced a verdi& of Guilty; 
and it ſeemed to be aſſented to by 
the. reſt; but as the officer re- 
peated it, and was going to record 
it, one of the Jury ſaid, © IT have 
not been afked a queſtion.“ The 
Jury then ſaid they muſt retire. 


ord Kenyon Certaivly, if you 


can find any doubt in the caſe?” . 


The Jury retired, and were out 


above an hour and a half, and re- 
turned their verdict —« Guilty of 


- publiſhing 


lizaberh Lattrell, ia 


8 


— 
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(43) PRINCIPAL - [Augb, 
bliſhing this book, which is a 11,000,0001, more; but they were 


bel.“ withdrawn, as the power of obtain. ' 
Lord Kenan Take the ver- ing the loan Raft i 28 
dict— Guilty.“ —“ Gentlemen of inſtances unneceſſary to obtain it. 
the jury — Really, upon this evi- There were alſo ſome few appli. 
dence, it would haye been a re- cations refuſed, the parties not be- 
proach to the adminiſtration of ing able to give the ſecutity re- 
"jan if the verdict in this caſe . by the act of parliament. 
ad not been gnilty—No man Profit ariſing from intereſt 

Ming, feeling the obligation of an paid by 3 borrowers, 13,033 
oath, could poſſibly entertain a Expence of executing the _ 
doubt of it.“ 1 commiſſion, 8,68; 


AUGUST. _. Profitpaidintotheexchequer, 4, 
gd 7 1 „T, the Ae | — 
1. The commiſſioners appointed executed this duty, the mercantile 
by an act of the laſt ſeſſion of par- part of the nation are much in- 
lament, for the purpoſe of iſſuing debted; but they are more parti- 
Exchequer bills for the relief of cularly ſo to the {nd cbatigable in 
the commercial credit. of the na- duſtry and the penetration of the 
tion, have made their final report miniſter, to whom, it-is, ſaid, this 
upon the bufineſs entruſted to meaſure is entirely to be aſcribed. 
them. It appears that this megſure . 2. At the Welt Riding ſeſſions, 
has completely anſwered the pur- Yorkſhire, James Gleadhill, a re- 
poſe for which it was intended. forming ſchoolmaſter at Halifax, 
he public has ſeen, that the in- was found guilty of publiſhing and 
_ tention was ſcarcely announced, diſtributing a ſeditious. hand-bill 
| before it began to operate moſt in that town and neighbourhood, 
_ powerfully, and to ſtop the pro- - exciting the people to take up 
; greſs of that evil which at one mo. arms, plant the tree of liberty, &c. 
ment ſeemed to threaten, with ruin He was ſentenced to be impriſoned 
the whole commercial part of the in York caſtle one year, and until 
nation. By this report of the com- he find ſureties for his good. be- 
miſſioners, it appears, that the haviour for two years; himſelf to 
whole ſum advanced to relieve dif- be bound in, 100l. and two ſureties 

ferent perſons, has been repaid, , in gol. each; + 
and that there remains a profit to At Rotherham, ſefſions, Charles 
_the nation, ariſing from the differ- Gaſkin, of Sheffield, fileſwith, 
_ ence of intereſt paid by the bor- found guilty of ſedition, in damn- 
. rowers, and that due on the ex- ing the king, queen, and all the 
*chequer. bills. „ . royal family, and alſo the govern- 
The following is a ſhort ſtate- ment of this country, was fen- 


6 


- 


maent of the account: tenced tor be coufined in a ſolitary 


Amount of . the .ex-,,, cell in the houſe of correction in 
chequer bills grant- Wakefield, for three months. 
add under the act of 5. On Wedneſday, the zoth ult. 


- 


- _ - parliament, . -, _ 5,000,000 came into Leith Roads, his ma- 
Lent upon different ap- jelty's,brig, King's Fiſher, J. N. 
| | an, ö 1 000 Goſſeliu, commander, 82 _ 
here were applications ove that on the 24th u retook 
bo vere were oppurayens lorabove goat Bo e eee 


- 


+ 


. 
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Dundee Greenlandman, of Dun- 
dee, going into Bergen; Which 
veſſel, with the Raith, of Leith, 
was taken by a ſquadron of French 
ſhips on the 21ſt. The Dundee 
alſo picked up a, boat at ſea with 
nine Frenchmen, who ſaid they 
were part of a crew of ſiuteen men, 
who were put on board the Raith 
Greenland ſhip, to navigate her into 
Bergen, but that the mate and 
another man had xetaken her, aud 
ſet them adrift in the heat. 
The Royal George Exciſe cut- 
ter brig is arrived in Leith Reads, 
and has on board ſeven Frenchmen 
received from on board the Raith 
of Leith, at Lerwick, retaken by 


hurriſu Lyon the mate, and an- 


other man, from ſixteen French- 
men. The latter having indulged 
very freely with a caſk of whiſky, 
ſeven of them were drunk, whom 
Mr. Lyon ſecured below: the re- 
maining nine, he and his compa- 
vion attacked on deck wich a 
whale ſlicing knife, drove them 
into a boat along ſide, and imme- 
diately cut her adrift. The Royal 
George ſaw the veſſel with a ſignal 
of diſt 

wick, V. 253) Svea | "O33: 
8. A few days ago, at the ſuit of his 
majeſty, the cauſe reſpecting the 
marriage of prince. Auguſtus: Erg- 
derick and lady Auguſta Murray, 
which. had been ſolemnized at the 
pariſh church of Saint George, Han- 
over-ſquare, was finally deter- 
mined in the Arches Court, Doc- 


% 


tors Commons; when ſir William 
Wyune, delivered the judgment of 


the court, that the ſaid marriage 
was utterly nulh and void; and alſo 
declared that a, former} marriage, 
pretended to have been at Rome, 
was alſo, by the law of this coun- 
try, invalid and illegal. 3 
York, Auguſt 9. On Thurſday, 


eſs, and helped hex into Ler- of 


at two o'clock, John. Wilkinſon, 


of this city, was detected, in court, 
+ picking the pocket of David Ar- 
Wee of his handkerchief. Sir 
William Milner granted a. warrant 
to ſearch his houſe, when 436 ſtolen 
handkerchieſs, ſix pair of gloves, 
and other articles, were diſcovered. 
A bill of ,inditment was immedi- 
ately proſented to, and found by. 
.the grand Jurys for the above.theft. 
He was tried, convicted, and ſen- 
tepced to ſeven yearstranſportation 


| before five o clock the ſame after- 


noon. It is ſaid he is poſſeſſed of 
Property, amounting, in, value to 


dome bufndred pounds. 


And yeſterday George Thomp- 
ſon was tried before Vi. Juſtice 
Lawrence, for publiſhing a ſedi- 
tious libel. It was — A 
Serious, Lecture for the Faſt Day; 
And- ſtated, that the combined 
.powers are deſpots and eur, 
and that their conduct will bring 
down divine vengeance, on them. 
The author compares the, preſent 
times. to hangs grunge: the 
Sth chapter of Kings. — The in- 
* that. the, author 
thereby meant to charge the King 
England, with being a tyrant. 
The caſe. was ſo made out; and 
the juxy brought in their vexdict of 
toy Guilty, of publiſhing... only, 
The judge ſent them back, and de- 
ſired. they would conſider certain 


parts; of the, libel; they returned, 


and aid, they had, and then 
brought in their, verdiét Not 
Guilty. 1. it ieee ig 
Naples, June 17. On the 13th. 
ultima, at ten o'clock at night, all 

Naples was ſenſible of the ſnock af 
an earthquake, with an horizontal 

motion, which laſted about thirty 
ſeconds. On Sunday laſt, the 15th, 
about the fame, houry the. earth- 


quake was repeated, which was fol- 


lowed by à violent eruption af 
Mount Vefuyigtr The mountain | 


opened 


£ 
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opened in two places, toward the is Ropped. The former criter 
centre of its line, when columns of has fallen in, and the cone of the 


black fmoke, mixed with liquid 
inflamed matter, iſſued from each 
mouth, and in a line toward: the 
a. The exploſions of all thefe 
mouths, louder than thunder, 
mixed with ſharp reports, as from 
the heavieſt pieces of artillery, ac- 
companied by a hollow ſubterra- 
neous neiſe, like that of the ſea 
in a ſtorm, cauſed all the houſes to 
ſhake 'to their very foundations, 
The lava guſhing from theſe 
mouths, after having run four miles 
in a few hours, deſtroyed the 
reateſt part of the town of Torre 
Greco, about a mile from Por- 
tici, and made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs into the ſea, where it formed 
à promontory about ten feet above 
Its ſurface, and near a quarter of a 
mile broad, having heated the wa- 
ter to ſuch a degree, that a hand 
could not be borne in it at the dif- 
tance of one hundred 
the lava. 4 £ ' ; 
It cannot yet be aſcertained how 
many lives have been loſt in that 
town. Many families are miſſing; 
but whether they have efcaped, or 
are buried under the ruins of their 
houſes, is not known. Naples is 
covered with aſhes, and every ob- 
je& is obſcured as in a thick fog; 
but Veſuvins, though not viſible, 
continues very turbulent; and more 
miſchief may be 232 al- 
though the la vas are all ſto at 
— The bead ef St. 
Januarius was carried in proceſſion 
yeſterday, and oppoſed to the 
mountain by the cardinal arch- 
biſhop of Naples, attended by 
many thouſands of the inhabitants 
of this city. 
Naples, June 24. Mount Veſu- 
vius is ſtill covered with a thick 
cloud of aſhes; all noiſe has 
ceaſed, aud the running of the lava 


volcano has lowered 400 or 6900 
feet, the preſent crater being en- 
larged, and nearly upon a level 
with 2 the mountain of 
Somma. The aſhes that were car 
ried up, with a column of water ang 
ſmoke, to the ndicular height 
of four miles, have fallen and done 
infinite miſchief to the town, vil- 
lages, and country at the foot ef 
that mountain, throwing down 
ſome houſes, and beating in the 
roofs of many. Several families 
from Torre del Greco are ſtill miſſ. 
ing; but it is believed that very 
— _ have been _ The 
lava that-ran over the greateſt 

of that town in its wag'ds thy ken, 
where it has raifed a promont 

is in ſome places ſeventy feet high 
and its breadth about à quarter of 
a mile. The whole of its courſe 
-may be abont four miles, which it 
performed in lefs than four hours. 


Naples, July 1. The miſchief 
done by the lava and aſhes, during 
the late eruption of Mount Veſu- 
vius, is very conſiderable. The 
former has covered and totally de- 
ſtroyed above 5000 acres of rich 

* vineyards and cultivated land, and 
driven 19,000 inhabitants out of 
the town of Torre del Greco, moſt 
of the houſes there being either 
buried under the lava, or ſo injured 
by it as to be rendered uninhabit- 
able. The temporary damage 
done to the vineyards on the Som- 
ma fide of the volcano, and for 
many miles round it, by the pro- 
digious fall of aſhes (in ſome places 
not leſs than four feet deep) is im- 
menſe. It appears that not mpre 
than fifteen lives have been loſt at 
Torre del Greco. | 

Naples, Jul, 8. The late erup- 


tion of Mount Veſuvius ſeems to 


have occafioned. a ſenſible altera- 
f ion 


1996] O Gn 0 


non in the ſeaſon. For three witneſs, convicted ia the penalty 
weeks paſt ſcarcely a day has of zol. under the act of 29 Gee. 3. 
paſſed without a violent ſtorm of chap. 26. which declares, (chat (ex- 
thunder, lightning, and heavy cept ia:public:marts, markets, and; 
rain, quite unuſual here in the fairs) no hawker, pedlar, petty 
month of July; and the damage chapman, or any other trading. per- 
done to the fertile lands at the foot /n openiag a rdom or op, and _ 
of the mountain, by torrents of ſing to fale any goods by real im 
water mixed with the Puzzolane that town, pariſſi, or place, fuck: 
aſhes (and which immediately perſon not. being à houſeholder 
formed into a hard cement) is in- there, or the ſame not being om 
conceivable. In fome places: the wal place of his abode; or of in 
ſoil is covered by it not lefs than carrying en bu/ene/5, ſhall expoſe ta 
four feet in thickneſs. The vol- ſale any goods whatfoever. in an 
cano begins now to make its ap- marker” ran in England, without 
pearance from under the clouds of being ſubjectuothe penalty of tal. 
aſhes and ſmoke which had ob- The defendant appealed againſt tlie 
ſcured it ever ſince the beginning conviction to the next general quar- 
of the eruption. It has loſt near ter-ſeffions, held at Spiliby on the 
one-third of the height of its cone; 224 ult. when the court | unande 
and to make up for that loſs, ſeve- mouſly quaſhed the convidtions. 
ral very conſiderable conical hills, upon the principle, that no man 
with deep and extenſive craters; is reſtrained by law from carrying 
ſome not leſs than a mile in cir on buſineſs in more places tham ane, 
cumference, have been formed by nor from opening — 
the late eruption, and are viſible on ſhop, held by the year, at p 3: 
its flanks towards the fea ſide. and therefore that» the appellantls/ 

11. A caſe of conſiderable im- ſhop at Alford, held and frequent» 
portance lately came on to be heard ed by him in the mannar before». 
deſore the magiſtrates: of Lincoln - mentioned, muſt be conſidered a 
ſhire, at the general quarter ſeſſions. 4 uſual place fon canryingę om bi 
It was the king againſt William where he had an indubitable right: 
Hardy, The defendant, who was to ſell his goods by retail at any! 
one of the principal linen drapers time. 
dent at Louth in the county of ta. Accounts were received at 
Lincoln, rented a ſhop, by the year, Lloyd's, on Wedneſday, of the ar- 
at Alford, a. market town twelve rival at St. Malo, of nine cartel 
miles from Louth; attended ſuch ſhips, with French ꝓriſoners, from 
op every market and fair day at Barbadoes, Martinique, and Gua- 
Alford, to ſell his goods by rerail, daloupe.— The names of the ſhips 
and kept it Aut on other days. are, the Six Brothers, Stuart; the 
George Cuthbert, one of the dra- Sally, Ferguſon ; the London, Kew- 
fers at Alford, gave information an; the» William, Burnet; the 
to a magiſtrate, that the defendant, Betſy, Brown; the Benjamin and 
2 certain day (when it was al- Elifabeth, Jones; the Britannia, 
:eged no public mart, market, or Gowland; the Providence, Gard- 
fer was held there) expoſed ner; and the, Atalanta, Emery. 
to ſale bv retail in the ſaid ſhop; The above veſſels; as ſoon as they 
for which expoſure he was there. arrived at St. Malo, were ſeized. 
upon, and upon the teſtimony. of a. by. the! Ereneh, contrary tothe _ 


- 


(. 


of ' nations as well as of juſtice and 
humanity, and the captains and 
crews, after being deprived of all 
their perſonal property, put into 
priſon. i Ur ei 

*"Maidftone, Auguſt 14. At our 
afhzes this day, Mr. Thomas Pure- 
foy was indicted for the wilful 
murder of colonel Roper, in a duel 
which took place on the 21ſt of 
December 1788. The interval 
which had occurred between that 
time and the preſent proſecution, 
was-not aſſignable to the proſecu- 
tors, as Mr. Purefoy had, for the 
greater part of the time, been out 
of the kingdom. 

In 1487, major Roper was com- 
mander in chief at the iſland of St. 
Vincent, and Mr. Purefoy an en- 
ſign in the. 66th regiment. The 
latter having obtained leave of ab- 
ſence, had a feſtive day, with ſome. 
of the junior officers, in which they 
committed ſuch excefles as occa- 
fioned a complaint to major Roper, 
by whom the leave of abſence was 
recalled. The remonſtrances of 
Mr, Purefoy were made in ſuch a 
ſtyle as to induce major Roper to 
Bring him to a court-martial.. By 
their verdict he was declared to 
have forfeited his commiſſion. and 
this verdict was afterward confirm- 
ed by his majeſty.— Fhis was the 
origin of the diſpute, which had. 
afterward ſuch a fatal terminatian. 


The evidence, particularly that 


of general Stanwix, the ſecond to 
col. Roper, was extremely favour- 
able to the priſoner, who, being 
called upon for his defence, ſaid, 
that he had «entertained no malice 
againſt the deceaſed. He had been 
led by a call of honour, or, more 
properly ſpeaking, driven by the 
tyranny of cuſtom to an act, which 
in early life had embittered his ex- 
iſtence, dut without which, he was 
tanght to believe, that he ſhould. 


iv 


piation for 
ready ſuffered nearly fix yeats of 
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loſe all the confolations which fo-; 
ciety could afford. Thedaſt chal-- 
lenge, he obſerved; had come from 
colonel un 19k and, as ſome ex- 

is offence, he had al- 


exile, and nine months of cloſe 
conſinement. 1 1 40 
The latter part of his addreſ⸗ 
was read from à Vritten paper by 
Mr. Erſkine, the feelings of Mr. 
Purefoy being ſuch as to overpower 
his utterancte. Wes e 
Thepriſonercalled nine gentlemen 
to his character, moſt of whom had 
known him from early life. They 
all ſpoke to the general mi dal, 
of his: character, and the good - hu · 


moured eaſe and averſion to quar- 
rel, which marked his g de- 
portment. . R . Ot 

After a charge by the judge, 
Mr. baron Hotham, the jury, with - 
out heſttation, returned their ver- 


dict Not Guilty.“ o 
Aamiralty-office, Augnft 16. 
Extract of a letter from capt. 
Mont , of his majeſty's 
ſhip Inconſtant, to Mr. Stephens, 
dated in Smyrna Bay, June 30, 
1794. , eee 
I beg leave to acquaint you, for 
the information of my lords, com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, that 1 
failed from Naples Bay the iſt inſt, 
in company with his majeſty's ſhips 
named in the margin, [ Romney, 
Leda, and Tartar}, having under 
convoy one Englitli merchantman 
and ſeven Dutch, and arrived with 
them in ſafety. at this place the 
azad. 8 
Being off the iſland of Argen. 
tierra on the 16th inſt. I received 
information that! the French com- 
modore had been ſeen, the evening 
before, between the iſlands of Tina 
and Miconi, convoying three mere: 
chantmen. 4 immediately gave di- 
rectlons to the hon. capt. Paget ta 
remain 
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remain with the convoy, and made fenceleſs; there being neither a fort, 
{ail with his majeſty's mips Leda flag, or even a Turkiſh inhabitant” 
and Tartar, in the hopes of coming on it. „ 
up with them before they could The Romney and Tartar, with 
reach the iſland of Scio. Being in La Sibylle, arrived here this day; 
fight of the ſaid ifland- at day-light the latter is pierced for 48 guns, 
next morning, and there being no and mounts 26 18-poynders on her 
appearance of the enemy, I then main deck, making uſe of a ſhift- 
hauted our wind to rejoin the con- ing gun forthe-fpare afterport ; ſhe | 
voy ; and in the afternoon was in- carried 12 g-pounders,and two 42-, 
formed, by the maſter of the Mer- pounders, carronades, on the 4 
cury Smyrna ſhip, of what capt. ter deck, and four 9-pounders on 
Paget had diſcovered. I then left the forecaſtle ; was built at Toulon, 
the convoy under the care of capt. has been launched two years and 
Freemantle, of the Tartar, and, half, and meaſurees 
with the Leda, made all fail for Mi- Her gun-deck, in length, 157 feet. 
coni Bay, where we did not arrive Extreme breadth, from 
till early the next morning, and out to out, 1 © 45 
there found capt.” Paget in poſſeſſion Quarter-deck, in length, 82 : 
of La Sibylle and the three mer- Copy of a letter from the hon. 
chantmen, as ſtated in lis letter to capt. Paget, of his majeſty's ſhip | 
me, a copy of which I encloſe for Romney, to capt. Montgomery, 
their lord{hips' information. of the Inconſtant, dated in Miconi ' 
Too much praiſe cannot be given Bay, June 18, 1794. 
to capt. Paget, for the very judici- I beg leave to acquaint you, that 
ous and able manner with which yeſterday morning on my paſſage 
he conducted himſelf throughout between the iſlands of Pina and 
the buſineſs, and the great care he Miconi, (ĩn his majeſty's ſhip Rom- 
took in placing his ſhip in ſuch a ney, under my command, and the 
manner as not to injure the inha- convoy I had the honour of receiv- 
bitants ; and the humanity he ſhow- ing charge of from you the preced- 
ed the priſoners, and to thoſe who ing day) I difcovered a frigate, un- 
were wounded and had got on ſhore der national colours and a broad 
after ſhe ſtruck, does him the high- pendant, at anchor in ſhore, with 
e honour. i three merchantmen. Judging the 
The very high diſcipline and convoy to be in perfect fafety, as 
good order of bis ſhip manifeſted vou was in fight from the maſt head, 
itſelf on every occaſion by the alert- I made the ſignal for them to make 
neſs with which every point of the beſt of their way toward you, 
duty was carried on, though ſhe hauled my wind, and came to an 
waz much weakened by being, be- - anchor in Miconi Road, within a. 
tore the action, 74 working men little more than a cable's length 
ort of her complement. from the French commodore. I 
' And it is with the greateſt ſatiq- immediately ſent to him, to deſire 
faction I convey to their lordſhips he would ftrike his colours, and 
the encomiums captain Paget be- ſurrender to his Britannic majeſty, 
dus on lieutenant Briſbane, and or that I ſhould fire into him: be 
the reſt of his officers; which, I ſent me for anſwer, that he was well 
| an perſuaded, they highly merit. acquainted with the force of my 
| I beg leave to point out that the ſhip; that he was well prepared for 
land of Miconi is perfectly de- me both with men and ammunition, 
5 | | aud 
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and that he had made oath never 


to ſtrike his colours. 

By this time he had placed his 
ſhip between me and the town of 
Miconi, which obliged me to carry 
ont another anchor, aud warp the 


ſhip further ahead, in order that 


my guns might point clear of the 
town. At one P. M. I got abreaſt 
of him; and, having, 5 

ſhip with ſprings on the cables, I 
gave him a broadfide, which he in- 


ſtantly returned. The action laſt- | 
and two Y'clock, a fire broke out 


ed, without a moment's intermiſ- 
fion, for one hour and ten minutes, 


when 1 had the ſatisfaction of ſec - 
ing the national colours hauled. 


down, and of taking poſſeſſion of 


her and the merchantmen. She 
_ © proved to be La Sibylle, of 46 


guns and 430 men, commanded 
by commodore Rondeau. I 
have ſent on board, to take com- 
mand of her, Mr. Briſbane, firſt 
lieutenant of the Romney, an offi- 
cer of moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, 
whom I beg leave to recommend 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, and whoſe 


very cool, gallant behaviour and 


prompt obedience to my orders 
during the action, as well as lieute- 
nants Field and O'Bryen, Mr. Pat- 
terſon, the maſter, and all the other 
officers, with the ſhip's company, I 
cannot ſufficiently commend. 


I am ſorry to conclude with in- 


forming you, that I had eight ſea- 
men Killed in. the action, and 30 
wounded, two of whom are ſince 
dead. oa | 
La Sibylle had 55 killed, includ- 


ing the ſecond lieutenant and cap- no 


tain of marines, and 103 wounded, 
nine of which are ſince dead. 

17. Yeſterday morning about 
two o'clock, a fire broke out on 
board the Neptune, Weſt-India 
ſhip, lying in the Pool. Her car- 


go, no part of which had been land- 
ed, conſiſted entirely of rum. She 


1 


cured the 


was immediately towed out of the 
tier, and run aſhore on the South. 


wark fide. She burnt very furi. 


ouſly till late in the evening, but 


without extending the calamity to 


other veſſels. By the quantity of 


rum deſtroyed on board the Nep- 


tune, the fiſh in the Thames were 
ſo affected, as to float up with the 
tide in ſuch numbers, that they 


were collected by the ie on 


both ſhores, in baſkets 
And this morning, between one 


at Aitley's Royal Saloon, on the 
Surry ade of Weſtminſter bridge. 
This was ſoon totally deſtroyed, 
with ſeveral houſes in front of the 


Weſtminſter road; gad alſo the. 
„and ſome 


Pheaſant public-hou 
dwellings in Stangate-ſtreet. All 
Mr. Aſtley's horſes were ſaved; 
but the whole of the ſcenery, ward- 
robe, &c. was conſumed. 

18. On Friday morning, at five 
o'clock, the king, queen, prince 
Erneſt, princeſs royal, Auguſta, 


Elizabeth, Mary, Sophia, and Ame- 


lia, attended by the counteſs of 
Courtown, ladies Caroline Walde- 
grave, Frances Bruce, and F. How- 


ard, the hon. Robert Greville, 


general Goldſworthy, and major 
Price, ſet off from Windſor Lodge, 
for Weymeuth. They arrived at 
the biſhop: of Saliſbury's palace, 
where they partook of ſome re- 
freſument, and after viewing the 
cathedral, proceeded on their route, 
and arrived at Glouceſter lodge 
ſoon after four o'eloek in the after 


on. | 
19. On Thurfday difpatches were 
received at the Eaſt-India houſe, 


over land from Buſſorah, which 
+ were brought thixher by the Huſſar 


cutter from Bombay, which place 
ſhe left about the middle of March 
_ . * | 
The object of the Bombay coun- 


[Augyt, | 


1794. 


patch was to acquaint the board of 
controul and Eaſt-India directors, 
of the death of Madajee Scindia, 
the great warlike Mahratta chief, 
who has ſo frequently embroiled all 
India in hoſtilities. 3 

In conſequence of Tippoo Sul- 
tan having fulfilled his engagements 
punctually with the government of 
Madras, his two ſons, who were, 
kept as hoſtages, have been ſent 
back to Seringapatam, highly ſatisfi- 
ed with the treatment they have ex- 
perienced during their ſtay at Ma- 
dras. 

20. On Saturday evening the 
coroner's inqueſt was taken at the 
Parn public houſe, St. Martin's- 
lane, on the body of George Howe, 
who, on Friday afternoon, threw 
himſelf from a three-pair-of-ſtairs 


window in Johnſon's court, Cha- 


ring-croſs, and was killed on the 
ſpot, The jury returned their 
verdict, Accidental death in en- 
deavouring to eſcape from illegal 


confinement in a houſe of ill fame.“ 
On account of the above acci- 
cent, the populace aſſembled on 


Friday evening. On Saturday 
morning they demoHſhed the whole 
inide of the houſe, and broke the 
windows of two other houſes. 
hey were increaſing, but were 
kept under by the horſe and foot 
duards. | 

They were exceedingly riotous 
an on Monday night at Charing- 
croſs, which occafioned the picquet 
guar1to be called. The gunſmith, 
tae corner of Angel court, firing 
once or twice on the inſurgents, 
ley broke his windows before the 
military arrived, and afterward 
pelted and maltreated the ſoldiers, 
ho forebore extremities, and di- 
ſerled them with little miſchief, 

22. On an examination of wit- 
_ before the magiſtrates, at 
794. | : 


un EENCTS 
cl in ſending this/overland diſ- 


lane, Moorfields, „ 


to another. 


teers turned out and patroled the 
ſtreets. In the houſe attacked in 


ed * that every houſe-keeper 
would 
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the police office, in Queen Square, 
Weſtminiſter, reſpecting the un- 
fortunate young man killed in 
ohnſon's court, as ſtated above, 
it appeared, that the young man 
was violently inſane, and althou 
it N at the ſame time, Mat he 
had met with harſh and improper 
uſage, nothing further came out, 
which, in the opinion of the ma- 
giſtrates, could criminate the miſ- 
treſs of the houſe, or the recruit 
ing ſerjeant, who had, on this ac- 
count, been brought befere the 
magiſtrates, They were, there- 
fore, diſcharged, | 
On Wedneſday, the mob at- 
tacked the recruiting-offices in Hol. 
born, Shoe-lane, Bride-lane, Long- 
lane, Smithfield, Barbican, Golden» 


green, and Clerkenwell, to all of 
which more or leſs damage was 
done. i 1 
Several ſhot were fired from the 
houſe in Holborn, one of which 
went through a ſhop on the oppo- 
ſite fide of the {treet, and ano- 
a” wounded: a milkman in the 
eg. 
The lord- mayor attended with- 
out any effect. The military were 
ſent for, and the Riot Act read; 
but as the mob found themſelves 
interrupted in one place, they went 


About 100 of the city volun- 


Barbican, they took ſeveral of the 
rioters into cuſtody. . 
Laſt night, the mob attacked a 
houſe in Drury- lane, and the ſcene 
of riot was renewed in various 
other places. . 

23. On Thurſday morning the 
lord- mayor cauſed to be circulated 
and poſted through the city a print- 


uſe his utmoſt efforts to 


(D) prevent 
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prevent any child or ſervant from 
appearing in the ſtreet at night, 
ſetring forth the conſequences that 
might enſue. An abridgement of 
the Riot AR, and of the Procla- 
mation therein, were alſo printed 
and poſted in various parts. An 
extraordinary number of conſtables 
were appointed to watch in every 
part. of the town. The gentlemen 
of the aſſociation paraded all night, 
as a corps of obſervation; and a 
great number of guards were kept 
at the manfion-houſe, to march at 
the ſhorteſt notice. By theſe prudent 
precautions, and the firm yet tem- 
perate behaviour of the magiſtrates 
and military, theſe diſturbances were 
happily quelled without bloodſhed, 

Birmingham, Auguſt 21. At War- 
wick aſſizes, Edward Brothers, 
James Bulmer, and William Wig- 


gin, a ſerjeant, corporal, and drum 


mer of a recruiting party, for aſ- 
faulting and forcibly detaining the 
rev. Joſeph Gronow, a diſſenting 
miniſter, at Long Itchington, were 
ordered to be kept to hard labour 
three months in the houſe of cor- 
rection. It appeared that the pri- 
ſoners had laid a plot to inliſt the 
proſecutor by force, and even to 
attempt it in his pulpit, if they 


could not find any other opportu- 


nity. Mr. Gronow happening to 
call one Sunday evening, on his 
way to his meeting, at the public- 
houſe where this party were, to en- 
quire for ſome friends, a ſhilling 
was torced into his hand, and te 
was detained upward of three hours, 


inſulted, and only ſet at liberty, 


at laſt, by paving 11. 88. 6d. for 
{mart money, liquor, &c. | 
24. The ſum total of the ſub- 
ſcription, originally begun. at 
Lloyd's coffee houſe, and promoted 
with great zeal in various other 
parts, for the benefit -of the ſuf- 


terers by the late fire at Ratcliffe 
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(See page 39) amounts to 16,0001, 
and 7d. which the committee for 
the management of the ſubſcrip. 
tion, who ſat daily at the court- 
houſe in Welcloſe ſquare, have 
informed .the public they imagine 
to be ſufficient to anſwer their be. 


nevolent views; but that, if the 


contrary ſhould appear, they will 
again ſolicit their benefactions. 

24. On Saturday morning, at 
Danbury camp, Eſſex, the whole 
line being drawn out, in honour 
of the duke of York's birth-day, 
on the feu de joye being fired, the 
adjutant of the Leiceſterſhire militia 
fell ſuddenly from his horſe in 
front of hisregiment. Some officers 
running to his aſliſtance, found, to 
their aſtoniſhment, that he was 
wounded: on being carried into 
his tent, the ſurgeon diſcovered 
that he had received a ball a little 
below the left breaſt, which no in- 
ſtrument could reach, nor has it 
ſince been extracted, ſo that his 
life is deſpaired of. The whole 
regiment were immediately order- 
ed to ground their arms, when 
every firelock and cartouch box 
was examined, but nothing way 
found that could lead to a diſcovery 
of the offender. 

25. A cauſe was tried before 
the lord chief baron and a ſpe- 
cial jury, at the aſſizes for the 
county of Warwick, brought by 
order of the poſt-maſter-general 
againſt Joſeph Whitmore, a car- 
rier from Warwick to Birming- 


ham, for illegally collecting and 


carrying letters. The jury found 
a verdict for the plaintiff generally, 
whereby penalties to the amount 
of 1500. were recovered ; but Mr. 
Newnham, who conducted the 
proſecution, conſented to a Ver- 
dict being taken for the two penal- 
ties of zl. each only, with coſts 0 


it. ; d that this 
ſuit. It is to be hope verdict 
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verdict will be a warning to all 
carriers, Coachmen, and other per- 
{ons ; many of whom, as this car- 
rier did, take up letters. tied round 
with a ſtring, or covered with 
brown. paper, under pretence of 
their being ' parcels, which the 
!-arned judge obferved was a flimiy 
cvaſion of the law. ' 

264 At Carliſle aſſizes came on 
trial, Johnſon qui tam, v. Gil- 
anks, clerk. This was aà cauſe 
great importance to the non- 
ident clergy of this kingdom, 
being an action brought upon the 
{ature to compel the reſidence of 
tie deſcendant, who lives in Cock- 
ermouth, upon his vicarage of 
Kirkland, in the county of Cum- 
berland. The proſecution - was 
brought .in the name of a poor 
fellow, who lives twenty miles 
dom the pariſh of Kirkland, the 
iurmer of the attorney who manag- 
the buſineſs of the proſecution 
in the country. This attorney 


wa no other than the brother-in- 


an of the defendant. It was 
prove4 that the pariſhioners of 
rkland were univerſally ſatisfied 
wich the diſchargs of the mini- 
terial duty by the curate; that the 


wlendant, when refident at Kirk- 


ad, had, in point of fact, labour- 
e under bad health; and by a 
puvſiiciin and a ſurgeon, who 
www and attended the defendant, 
tuat he cannot reſide in the vicat- 
de without hazard of his life, the 
wuſe being built on the ſide of 
dne higheſt mountain in England, 
2% the defendant labouring under 
tie oppreſhon of a confirmed 
im, The learned judge (Law- 
rence) explained the law to the 
ay that the ſtatute was to com- 
el the refidence of the clergy a 
faut ry proviſion; that if this pro- 
echtlon origin: in. 1 
lad — OY 
geited, that was not 
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ſhip caught fire. 


as any man might proſecute upon 
a penal. ſtatute; that the plea of 


health was for their conſideration, 
and if they thought proper to find 
for the plaintiff, they muſt enquire 


into the number of months proved. 
The jury found for the plaintift— 
penalty 100l. The defcadant's 


counſel tendered a bill of exceptions ' 


immediately. | 
Portſmouth, Aug. 30. | Yelterday, 
the Impetueux French 
The flames 
ſpread with ſuch rapidity as ſeemed 


at firſt to threaten the deſtruction. 
of the whole dockyard; and the 
Impetueux being moored near the 


powder magazine, alarmed the inha- 


bitants ſo much, that great num 
bers of them fled in every direction 
The French pri- 


from the town. 
ſoners in Porchefter caſtle, amount- 
ing to near 5000, on the moment 


of the flames burſting out, gave a 
loud thout of Vive la republique! 
and were all night ſinging ga ira, 


the Marſeillois hymn, &c. They 


expected every moment to be re- 
| leaſed. They were, however, dii- 


appointed; as the moſt proper cau- 
tion was obſerved on the occaſion, 
and no ſtranger whatever was ad- 
mitted into the dockyard. 
Spaniard and four other | perſons 


were apprehended on ſuſpicion f 


being concerned in ſetting the ſhip 
on fire; but it now appears to 
have happened through negligence. 
. Admiralty eſſice, Aug. 30. 
Extract of a letter from ſir John 
Borlaſe Warren, K. B. captain 
of his majeſty's ſnip Flora, to 
Mr. Stephens, dated Falmouth, 
Aug. 29, 1794. 


beg you will inform their lord- 
ſhips tnat I put to ſea, with his 


majeſty's ſquadron under my com- 
mand, on the th inſt. and on the 


14th in the evening ſtood to the 


(D2). north- 
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northward, to obtain information 
of a French ſquadron of frigates 
that were ſuppoſed to be cruifing 
to the weſtward and northward of 
Scilly ; but not having ſeen them, 
I ſtretched over toward the Pen- 
marks; and. on the 23d, at four 
A. M. I diſcovered one of the ene- 
my's frigates, made the ſignal for 
a general chaſe, and continued the 
purſuit until four P. M. when his 
majeſty's ſhip Diamond, in com- 
pany with, the Artois, Santa Mar- 
2 and Diana, engaged and ran 
er aſhore near the Penmark 
rocks, where they left her on her 
beam-ends, diſabled and irrecover- 
ably loſt. I underſtand, from the 
report from the ſeveral officers, 
that ſhe was the Felicite, of 40 
uns, upon a cruiſe, and had left 
reſt ſix days. 

Having ſeen two corvettes to 


windward of Point de Ras, I 
gave chaſe, in company with his 


majeſty's ſhip Arethuſa, when 
the enemy ſtood into the Bay 
d'Hodierne, and anchored off the 
Cemelle Rocks: perceiving my in- 
tention of cloſing with them, they 


got under weigh, and ran aground 


under cover of three batteries, 
The two ſhips continued engaging 
till a quarter after fix P. M. when 
the corvette's maſts went by the 
buard, and the crews got on ſhore. 


immediately ordered our boats 


wanned and armed, with directions 
to put themſelves under fir Edward 
Pellew's orders, and to ſet the ene- 
my's ſ1ips on fire, or otherwiſe de- 
ſtrov them; which ſervice was 
fully pertormed, he having repre- 
ſented to me that there were from 
20 to zo killed and wounded in 
the Alert, and a greater number in 
the Eſpion; and that it was impoſ- 


* Diamond 5, Santa Margarita L. 
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ſible to remove the wounded to the 
two frigates, as many of them 
muſt have ſuffered in ſo doing: 
for the ſake of humanity ] judged 
it proper to let them remain, as 
the enemy's veſſels were bilged and 
ſcuttled, the rocks appearing 
through their bottoms ; and it be- 
ing impoſſible to get them off, it 
would have occaſioned much de- 
lay; being then only nine leagues 
from Breſt; I therefore brought 
my 52 priſoners, and ſtood to 
ea. 

I have great pleafure in ſaying, 
that the deltrucklon of the — 
veſſels was obtained with very 


trifling loſs, as will be ſeen in the 


margin *, and that every effort 
was made by the officers and men 
in the different ſhips, in the execu- 


tion of their duty, which was per- 


formed with the utmoſt alacrity, 
and will, I truſt, meet with their 
lordſhips' approbation. 

I beg leave to add, that the 
ſquadron on the 27th inſt. recap- 
tured the Queen, of London, from 
Jamaica ; alfo the Mary, a brig 
from New Orleans, bound to Lon- 
don, laden with furs, indigo, &c. 
A liſt of French fhips of war de- 

ſtroyed by the ſquadron under 

the command of ſir Jobn Borlaſe, 

Warren, K. B. on the 23d of 

Augult, 1794. 

of 9. Weight. Men. 

La Felicite, 40 18 pounders, 359 
. L'Eſpion, 18 g ditto, 200 

Alert, 18 g ditto, 200 

Fhe two laſt ſhips were formerly 
in our ſervice. 
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3. Capt. Farmer, adjutant of 
the-Liecefierſhire militia, who was 


ſhot. 
74 
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ſhot at Danbury camp (See page 50) 
is pronounced out of danger; but 
the aſſaſſin is. not diſcovered. 

5. On Thurſday a court of 
common council was held at 
Guildhall; preſent, the lord mayor, 
recorder, 11 aldermen, and a great 
many commoners; when Mr, 
Powell introduced motions of 
thanks to the lord mayor, the ar- 
tillery company, the light horſe 
volunteers, and the London aſſo- 
ciation, for their able exertion in 
putting an end to the late alarming 
riots; which were unanimouſly 
agreed to, and ordered to be pub- 
lithed. | . 

A ward rate and a county rate, 
amilar to thoſe in the year 1780, 
will be levied on the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, to make good 
the damages 1 to the different 
houſes, &c. occupied as recruiting 
offices. 

Lancafter, Sep. 3. Yeſterday, at 
our aſſizes, came on the trial of 
Thomas Dunn, for various perju- 
ries committed by him, on the trial 
of Mr. Walker, and nine other 
perſons, (who were honourably ac- 
quitted) at the preceding aſſizes. 
Being found guilty, on the cleareſt 
evidence, he received the judgment 
of the court, that he ſhould be 
confined two years in Lancaſter 
gaol, and ſtand once within that 
period in the pillory. * 

Edinbu-gh, Sept. .3. On Wed- 
netday came on before the court 
of oyer and terminer in this city, 
the trial of Mr. Robert Watt for 
aign treaſon, The particulars of 


the charge were, that he belonged to 


certain committees of the Friends of 
ite People in Scotland, called the 
committee of union, and tue com- 
wittce of ways and means, whoſe 
profeſſed aim was, in conjunction 
uch certain ſocieties in England, 


/ 


to form, at a certain time and place 
not ſpecified, a convention of per- 
ſons, whoſe avowed aim was to 
uſurp the powers of government, 
to compel the king and parliament 
by force to make laws altering the 
mode and duration of parliament, 
and thereby to ſubvert the conſti- 
tution ; with having, to effect this 
purpoſe, cauſed certain pikes and 
battle-axes to be fabricated ; with 
having formed a defign to ſeize the 
caſtle, the bank, the judges, &c. 
and with having attempted to ſe- 
duce the foldiery from their alle- 
giance, by cauling a number of 


printed handbills, addreſſed to a' 


regiment of fencibles, to be diſtri- 
buted at Dalkeith. After evidence 
had been adduced in ſupport of the 
fats, Mr. William Erſkine, coun- 
ſel for the priſoner, ſaid, that he 
would reſt his defence on the corre- 

ondence carried on betwefn the 
right hon. Henry Dundas, the lord 


advocate, and the priſoner, by 
which it would appear, that he had 


attended the meetings of the Friends 
of the People with no other view 
than to give information of their 
proceedings. A letter from the 
priſoner to Mr. ſecretary Dundas 


was read, which ſtated, that, as he 


did not approve of the dangerous 
principles which then prevailed in 
Scotland, and was a friend to the 
conſtitution, he thought it his duty 


to communicate to him, as a good 


ſubject, what information he could 
procure of the proceedings of thoſe 
who ſtyled themſelves Friends of 
the People, From an acquaint- 
ance with ſeveral of the leading 
men among them, he flattered him- 
ſelf he had this in his power; and 
he then went on to mention ſome 
of the names of thoſe leading men 
in Perth, Dundee, and Edinburgh. 
It concluded with enjoining ſecrecy. 
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To this letter an anſwer was re- 
turned, which was alſo rea. It 
acknowledged the receipt of Watt's 
letter, and, after exprethng a hope 
tha: things were not ſo bad as he 
had repreſented, deſired him · to go 
on, and he might depend upon his 
communications being kept per— 
fectly ſecret. Another letter from 
Mr. Dundas to Mr. Mi Ritchie, the 
priſoner's agent, was next read, in 
anſwer to one from Mr, M*Rit- 
chie, requeſting of Mr. Dundas 
what letters he had of the pri- 
ſoner's. The anſwer was, that all 
tne letters he had received from 
Mr. Watt had been delivered to 
the lord advocate. 

The lord advocate“ then gave an 
account of this buſigeſs: He had 
converſed with the pri oner, ſeve- 

al times, at his own lodgings; and 
le had at one time given him ſome 
information which he thought of 
importance. This was reſpecting 
the diſa ffection of ſome. dragoons 
of Perth, which, upon, inquiry, 
turned out to be i!l-founded. In 
March 1793, an offer had been 
made to him to diſcloſe ſome impor- 


tant ſecrets, provided he would give 


the prifoner one thouiznd pounds. 
This he abſolutely refuſed, How- 
ever, ſome time after, the priſoner 
having informed him that he was 
nuch pretied for money to diſ- 
charge a bill of zl. his lordſhip, 
vio was then in London, rot 
willing he ould be diſtreſſed for 
ſuch a {mail ſum, ſent an order 
for the payment of it., All this 
happened previouſly to the meet- 
ing of the convention; fince which 
time, at leaſt ſince October laſt, 
he did not recollect ſeeing or hav- 
ing any connection with Mr, Watt. 

Mr. Hamilton, counſel for the 
priſoner, dwelt long on the corre- 
ſpondence between Mr. Dundas 
and Mr. Watt. He faid, the pri- 
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ſoner had not deſerted the ſervice in 
which he had engaged, but had not 
had an opportunity of exerciſing it 
till the very time he was appre- 
bended. He was a ſpy for go- 
ernment; and it was well known, 
that a ſpy was obliged to aſſume, 
not only the appearance of thoſe 
whoſe ſecrets he meant to reveal, 
but even to take part in their pro- 
cecdings, iu order to prevent a dil- 
covery. A ſpy in an army, he ſaid, 
was obliged, not ouly to aſſume the 
uniform of the enemy, but even to 
appear in arms; and it would be 
exceedingly hard indeed, if taken 
in a conftict, that he ſhould be 
puniſned for diſcharging his duty, 
After the lord prefident had 
ſummed up the evidence, the 
jury retired, at half paſt five in the 
morning. ad, in about five minutes, 
returned with a verdict Guilty. 
The trial laſtgd near twenty-two 
hours. | 
Yeſterday came on the trial of 
Mr. David Downie, on the ſame 
Charge, and nearly the ſame evi- 
dence being produced, he was 
found guilty z but the jury una- 
nimouſly recommended him to 
mercy, on account of {ome favour- 
able cirevmſtances in his caſe. 
And this day, the priſoners being 
placed at the bar, the following 
au ful ſentence was paſſed on them: 
Robert Watt and David Downie, 
you have been ſound guilty of 
high treaſon by your peers; the 
ſentence of the court is therefore, 
That von be taken to the place 
from whence you came, iron 
thence you ſhiall be drawn on a 
ſledge to the place of execution, en 
Wedneſday, the 15th of Octove!, 
there to hang by your necks until 
you are both dead, your bowels to 
be taken ont and caſt in your face, 
and each of your bodies to be Ct: 
in ſour quarters, to be at the dit. 
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poſal of his majeſty ;- and the Lord 


have mercy upon your ſouls !? 
23, On Saturday, at the Old 


\ Bailey, three 1 were capi- 
9 


tally convicted, viz, Anthony Pur- 

chaſe and Richard Warnſbeck, for 

riotouſly, tumultuouſly, and feloni- 

ouſly aſſembling, together with 

divers other perſons, to the num- 

ber of twelve and more, and,un- 

lawfully beginning to =o down 

and demoliſh the dwelling-houſe 
of Robert Layzell, in the pariſh of 

St, Andrew, Holborn; and Joſeph 

Strutt; for unlawfully, riotouſly, 

and tumultuouſly aſſembling, to 

the diſturbance of the public peace, - 
at Charing-croſs, and beginning to 

demoliſh and pull down the dwell- 

ing-houſe of William Oſtliff. 

and yeſterday, was capitally con- 
victed, ſames Biggett, for tumultu- 
ouſly and riotouſly aſſembling on 
the 20th of Auguſt laſt, in Golden- 
lane, and being concerned with 
others in feloniouſly beginning to 
demoliſh and pull down the houſe 
of Luke Caſe, known by the ſign 
of the Black Raven. 

24. Yeſterday, diſpatches were 
received at the Sierra Leone houſe 
trom that ſettlement, dated the 1 5th 
ot June, the 2d of July, and the 
{1 of Auguſt, by the company's 
it1ps the Ocean and the Amy, 
wich have both arrived at Ply- 
Mouth with African produce. Tt 
2ppears that the colony were ad- 
vancing, and the affairs of the com- 
pany improving in every reſpect, 
en a temporary interruption was 
wen to the peace and order of the 
lettlement by the turbulence of 
Iweral diſaffected Nova Scotia 
lettlers, who endeavoured to reſcue 
ione refractory perſons of their 
on body, that had been arreſted 
ior a breach of the peace. Both 
tre individuals whoſe reſcue was 
demanded, and the ringleaders in 
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the ſucceeding tumult, have been 
either taken up and ſent to Eng- 
land, or obliged to quit the colony. | 

The rains had been very ſevere for 
ſome months,. and were beginning 
to abate; no deaths, however, had 
happened among the whites for 
many months, nor was any one 
among them dangerouſly ill, though 
ſeveral were indiſpoſed, | 

An expedition of about 450 
miles circuit had been made to the 
interior country by two of the 
company's ſervants, one of whom, 
accompanied þy another company's 
ſervant, encouraged by the ſucceſs 
of this adventure, was preparing to 
ſet out on a journey to Tena 
in the hope of being able to pene- 
trate through the continent of Africa. 

The laſt diſpatches are dated 
about three weeks ſubſequent to 
the tumult which has been menti 
oned, when the peace of the colo- 
ny ſeemed to have been fully re- 
ſtored. All the company's ſhips 
which were expected to have 
reached Sierra Leone had arrived. 
26. The following letter, dated 

Canton, October 14, 1793, ap- 

peared in the ſupplement to the 

Calcutta Gazette, received by 

the laſt ſhip: 

The fond preſages we lately in- 
dulged of the great and manifold ad- 
vantages that we were to derive from 
the em baſſy of lord Macartney, to 
the court of Pekin, have been much 
diminiſhed by the arrival here, with- 
in theſe few days, of captain Mac- 
kintoſh, of the Hindoſtan, and ſome 
of the other gentlemen who ac- 
companied his lordſhip to the im- 
perial preſence. It appears from 
the report of theſe gentlemen, that 
the wary policy of the Chineſe go- 
vernment is not to be eluded by the 
moſt (ſkilful efforts of diplomatic 
ability or addreſs. Never, perhaps, 
was there a character better quali- 
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fied for the management of an em- 
baſſy of ſuch delicacy and import- 
ance, as that of which I am now 
ſpeaking, than lord Macartney; but, 
notwithſtanding his lordſhip's a- 
droitneſs, he found it utterly im- 
poſſible to carry either of the two 
1 he was ſo deſirous to effect. 

ay, indeed, ſo early in the train 
of negociation was his lordſhip con- 
vinced, that the idea of obtaining 
—— for the reſidence of an 

ngliſhman at the capital of China, 
as ambaſſador, conſul, or in any 
other character, was not to be ac- 
compliſhed, that he abandoned all 
hope of its ſucceſs after the ſecond 
or third interview ; and, in anſwer 
to the application for an excluſive 
ſettlement for the Engliſh within 
the Chineſe dominions ; even on a 
temporary grant, and ſolely for the 
purpoſes of trade, the imperial ne- 
gative was moſt decidedly peremp- 
tory. According to a fundamental 
principle in Chineſe politics, inno- 
vation, of whatever kind, is held 
as inevitably pregnant with miſ- 
Chief and ruin, And hence, while 
the doctrines of reform and regene- 
ration are ſo faſhionable in the Eu- 
ropean world, the Chineſe govern- 
ment would conſider its political 
exiſtence at an End, were they to 
allow any enctoachment, not only 
on their laws, but on eſtabiiſhed 
— which with them are 

eld equally venerable, and poſſeſs 
the ſame force as poſitive ordi— 
nances. On this principle alone it 


is, that/the emperor declined to ad- 


mit a foreign reſident at the court 
of Pekin, or to expand the prin- 
ciples on which our commercial 


intercourſe with this country is at 


preſent, and appears likely to con- 
tinue. | 
The embaſſy was conducted to 


Jehor, one of the emperor's reſi- 


dences in Tartar, diſtant about 
forty or fifty leagues from Pekin, 


September. 


Thither they proceeded by eaſy 
ſtages, and were ſumptuouſly ac. 
commodated on the way in the 
emperor's palaces, of which man 
intervene between Pekin and Jehor. 
Previous to the introduction of 
his lordſhip to the royal preſence, a 
number of preliminary circum- 
ſtances were required to be adjuſted; 


and ſeveral days were ſpent before 


all thearrangements for that purpoſe 
were fatisfattorily diſpoſed of, In 
particular, much diſcuſſion took 

lace about the ceremony of knock. 


ing the head againſt the ground, 


which was held, at firſt, as indiſpen- 
ſable. His lordſhip, however, po- 
litely, yet reſolutely reſiſted againſt 
compliance with this ceremony, 
determined, at the ſame time, 1n 
his own mind, ultimately to ac- 
quieſce, rather than occaſion any 
material inconvenience, far leſs ta 


have allowed his non-acquieſ- 


cence to ſtand in the way to 
defeat any of the uſeful ends he had 
in view. The emperor, however, 
ordered this ceremony to be diſ- 
penſed with; and his lordſhip and 
ſuite were introduced, with hardly 
any other ceremonial, than is uſed 
at the courts of European mo- 
narchs. 

Still, however, although the em- 
baſſy has not been attended with 
ſucceſs. in the greater objects it 
had in view, we confidently expect 
that it will be productive of certain 
important advantages to the com- 
mercial cancerns of the company, 
that will ſoon abundantly repay the 
troubleandexpence of his lordſhip's 
viſit to this country. A viceray 
extraordinary has been appoint- 
ed by the emperor z and he is now 


accompanying lord Macartney on 


his wav to this city From his cha · 
racter, from the inſtructions he has 
received, and from the profeſſions 
he makes, we have every reaſon to 
believe that he will lay the ee 
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the root of thoſe evils and impoſi- 
tions that have hitherto ramified ſo 
juxuriantly in every direction, as to 
cramp and injure every ſpecies of 
commercial operation. | 
Had the emperor aſſented to the 
propoſition of a Britiſh ambaſſador 
or reſident at Pekin, fir George 
Staunton was to have remained 
there in that character; with an al- 
lowance of 12,0001. ſterling, per 
annum. Lord Macartney, we un- 
derſtand, is to receive 30, oool. for 


the cmbaſſy. 


The new viceroy, lord Ma- 
cartney, and their reſpective ſuites, 
are expected to arrive here about 
the 20th inſtant. A numerous body 
of mandarines, and the principal 
Chineſe merchants ſet off hence on 


the 11th inſt. to meet the viceroy. 


To-morrow, the chief ſupercargo, 
Mr. Brown, attended by a ſuite, 


u ill proceed to meet the ambaſſa- 


dor, tor whoſe reception we are now 
preparing. His lordſhip's ſtay here 
will be but ſhort, probably not ex- 
cceding fifteen or twenty days. 

The preſents that have been given 
by the emperor are immenſe, both 
in point of quantity and value. 
They are all at this time on board 
the Hindoſtan. I. cannot attempt 
to enumerite the variety of theſe 
preſents, but two of them are ſo 
fagular, as to claim particular no- 
tice, The one is an epic poem, 
audrefl. d to his Britannic majeſty, 
tre compoſition of the eraperor 


himſelf, and in his own hand- 
wing. It is lodged in a black 


wood carved box, of no great value 
but as an antique, to which cha- 
rafter it has a juſt claim, havin 
been two thouſand years in the — 
lett on of the imperial family of 
Ch na; the other preſent to which 
alude, is a maſs of coſtly agate, 
Duncqualled fize and beauty It 
las always been the practice with 
* 
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whenever he ſpoke to a mandarine 


princeſſes ſet out from Glouceſter. 


ſequent examinations, committed for 
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the emperor to hold this agate in his 
hand, and to fix his eyes upon it 


or any of his miniſters, as to look 
upon a ſubject is conſidered as not 
only derogatory to the imperial dig- 
nity, but to confer too much conſe- 
quence on the individual addreſſed. 

Windſor, Set. 27. Their ma- 
jeſties and their royal highneſſes the 
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lodge, Weymouth, at five o'clock 
this morning, and arrived here, at 
half paſt ſix in the afternoon, in 
perfect health. | 
28. This day, in conſequence of 
a warrant iſſued by the duke of Port- 
land, Townſend and Jealous, be- 
longing to the Public Office in Bow- 
ſtreet, apprehended John Pierce Le 
Maitre, and William Higgins, on a 
charge of having concerted a plan 
to aſſaſſinate his majeſty, when he 
went to the theatre, by blowing a 
oiſoned dart at him, through a 
ollow tube of the ſize and form of 
a walking ſtick.— Theſe per/ons, wwith 
fome others, were, after ſeveral ſub- 
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trial. | 

29. This day, a common hall was 
held at Guildhall for the choice of 
lord mayor, when Thomas Skinner, 
eſq. was choſen, being the next in 
rotation to Mr. alderman Watſon, 
now abroad in the ſervice of his 
country. | „ 


OCTOBER. 
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8. An action was tried at Cheſter 
aſſizes, under the late act for the 
benefit of friendly ſocieties, againſt 
a perſon who. had 51. belonging to 
a ſociety in- the year 1777, on his 
promiſſory note, which he refuſed 
to Pay. The jury gave the plaintiff 
(the ſteward) a verdict for 5l. with 
intereſt at five per cent, 

9. The ſociety of arts at Paris 

, : have 
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have diſcovered a method of pro- 
ducing fixed alkali, or pot-aſh, from 


the horſe-cheſnut tree. A decree 


was in conſequence paſſed on the 
12th ult. ordering all the citizens to 
ſtore the fruit of the horſe- cheſnut 
tree throughout the whole republic. 

11. Yeiterday a meſſenger was 
ſent off from the duke of, Portland's 


office to Edinburgh, with an order - 


to remit that part of Watt's and 


Dou nie's ſentence which relates to 


their being quartered and their 
bowels thrown into their faces. (See 
Tage 5+) 

Bath, October 10. Yeſterday, at 
the quarter ſeſſions for this. city, 
Benjamin Bull was convicted for 
diſperſing ſeditious pamphlets, en- 
titled « Rights of Man.“ He was 
ſentenced to one year's impriſon- 
ment, and to find ſecurities for his 

ood behaviour. 

Edinburgh, October 16. Yeſterday, 
about halt paſt one o'clock, the 
two junior magiſtrates, with white 


rods in their hands, white gloves, 


&c. the Rev. principal Baird, and 


* a number of conſtables, attended 


by the town officers, and the city 
guard lining the ſtreets, walked in 

roceſſion from the council cham- 
— to the eaſt end of the caſtle- hill, 
when a meſſage was ſent to the 
ſheriff in the cattle, that they were 


there waiting to receive the pri- 


ſoner, Robert Watt. He was imme— 
diately placed in a hurdle, with his 
back to the horſe, and the execu- 
tioner, with a large axe in his hand, 
took his ſeat oppoſite to him at the 
further end of the hurdle. 

The proceſſion then ſet out from 
the caſtle, the ſheriffs walking in 


front, with white rods in their 


hands, white gloves, &c. a number 
of county conſtables ſurrounding 
the hurdle, and the military keep- 
ing off the crowd. In this manner 
they proceeded till they joined the 


| [October, 


magiſtrates, when the military re. 
turned to the caſtle, and then the 
proceſſion was conducted in the fol- 
lowing order: 

The city conſtables; 

Town officers, bare- headed; 

Bailie Lothian and bailie Dalrymple; 
Rev, principal Baird; 

Mr. ſheriff Clerk and Mr, ſheriff 

| Davidſon ; 

A number of county conſtables ; 
The hurdle, painted black, and 
drawn by a white horſe; 

A number of county conſtables, 

The city guard lifted the ſtreets 
to keep off the crowd. . 

When they had reached the Tol- 
booth door, the priſoner was taken 
from the hurdle and conducted into 
the priſon, where a conſiderable time 
was ſpent in devotional exerciſes. 
The priſoner then came ont upon 
the platform, attended by the ma- 
giſtrates, the ſheriffs, principal 
Baird, &c. Some time was then 
ſpent in prayer and ſinging pſalms; 
after which, the priſoner mounted 
the drop-board, and was launched 
into eternity, 

When the body was taken down, 
it was ſtretched upon a table, and 
the executioner, with two blows of 
the axe, ſevered off the head, which 
was received into a baſket, and 
then held up to the © multitude, 
while the executioner called aloud, 
„There is the head of a traitor, 
and ſo periſh all traitors.” 

25. This day the following per- 
ſons, viz. Thomas Hardy, John 
Horne Tooke, John Augutus 
Bonney, Stewart Kydd, Jeremiah 
Joyce, Thomas Wardle, Thomas 
Holcroft, Fohn Thelwall, John 
Richter, and John Baxter, were put 
to the bar of the ſeffions houſe, in 
order to be arraigned for high trea- 
ſon, purfuant to the bills found by 
the grand jury againſt them,—They 
ſeverally pleaded not guilty ; 1 
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Mr. Tooke, and others, having al- 
lcocd, that, by their ſudden removal 
{rom the Tower, they had loſt the 
opportunity of a day, in conſulting 
with their counſel, and otherwiſe 
preparing for their defence, the 
trials were poſtponed to Tueſday 
the 28th. The priſoners, more- 
over, having requeſted to be tried 
ſeparately, it was ſettled that the 
nal of Mr, Hardy ſhould be the 
tirſt, and the others to follow as 
they are named in the indictment. 
Adtmiralty-office, Odtober 27. 

Copy of a letter from fir Edward 

Peliew, captain of his majeſty's 

hip the Arethuſa, to Mr. Ste- 

phens, dated off the Start, the 

24th inſtant, 

dir, | 
beg you will be pleaſed to in- 


form their Jordſhips, that I failed, 


with the ſhips under my command, 
as per margin *, agreeable to their 
orders, on Sunday morning the 
eth, from Cawſand Bay; and the 
wind having given me the oppor- 
tunity, on the following evening I 
!h1ped a courſe for Uthant, with 
the hope of failing in with any ſhivs 
wich might leave the port of Brett 
on the commencement of the eaſter- 
ind; the ſucceſs of this inten- 
tion aifords me the pleaſure of beg- 
£17 you to acquaint my lords com- 


_ mithoners, that, at day-break in the 


Moruing of the 21ſt, Uſhant bear- 
11; eaſt about eight or ten leagues, 
we had the good fortune to fall in the 
wu the French national frigate La 


_ Revalutionnaire, to which the 


wiele of the ſquadron gave chaſe, 
ite advantage of being to wind- 
ward permitted our cutting her off 
rom the land, and the ſuperior 
talling of the Artois atforded to 
©2tzan Nagle the happy opportu- 
urry of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by a 
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well conducted action of forty 
minutes, when La Revolutionnaire 
ſtruck her colours to his majeſty's 
ſhip Artois, which ſhe was induced 
to do by the near approach of the 
reſt of the ſquadron; and perceiv- 


ing the Diamond in the act of tak- . 


ing a poſition under her ſtern to 
rake her, the ſhip's company re- 


fuſed to defend her any longer. 


She had ſcarcely ſurrendered when 


the breakers of the Saints were diſ- 


covered ahead, although very hazy 
weather. 5 

The diſtreſſed and crippled ſtate 
of the enemy allows me the oppor- 
nity of ſaying, that her reſiſtance 


could have been of no avail, had 


the Artois been alone; and if an 


ofticer of nearly the ſame ſtanding 


may be permitted, without pre- 
ſumption, to offer his ſentiments 
on the conduct of another, I ſhould 
not confine myſelf in my expreſ- 


ſions of approbatien on the beha- 


viour of captain Nagle ; and I have 


much pleaſure in adding, that he 


ſpeaks in the higheſt terms of the 
gallantry and good conduct of his 
ofticers and ſhip's company, lament- 
ing, as we all do, the loſs ofa very 


gallant and worthy officer, in lieute- 


nant Craigy, of the marines, who, 
with two men killed, and five 
wounded, are the ſufferers on this 
occaſion. ; 

La Revolutionnaire is a remark- 
able fine new frigate, moſt com- 
pletely fitted, and of large dimen- 
ſions, being 159 feet long, and 4i 
feet ſeven inches wide, built at 
Havre de Grace, and never before 
at ſea. - She failed eight days ſince 


on her way to Breſt, and was com- 
manded by citizen Thevenard, 


mounting 44 guns, 28 on her main 
deck, and 16 on her quarter deck 
and ſorecaſtle, and manned with 


* Arcthuſa, Artois, Diamond, and Galatea. 8 


70 men, 
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370 men, eight of whom were kill- 


ed, and five wounded ; among the 
latter is her captain, ſlightly. 

Lieutenant Pellew, who will have 
the honour to deliver this letter to 
their lordſhips, will be able to give 
any further information required ; 
and will inform their Jordfhips of 
my intention of going to Falmouth 
to land the priſoners, who have the 
imall-pox among them. I have the 
honour to be, &c. 


EpwARD PELLEw. 
NOVEMBER. 


1. A letter from Cork, dated 
October 23, has the melancholy in- 
telligence, that, on the preceding 
Saturday, a diſpute aroſe between 
John Auguſtus Croſbie, eſq. one of 
the cand dates for the county of 
Kerry, and fir Barry Denny. It 
was agreed that they ſhould go out 
the next day, and decide the matter. 
They accordingly met on Sunday 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and immediately took their ground: 
they fired together. Mr. Croſbie's 
ball entered fir Bzyry's head over 
the left eye, which killed him almoſt 
inſtantly. Mr. Croſbie was attend- 
ed to the ground by capt, Godfrey, 
and fir Barry Denny by the knight 
of Kerry. This melancholy event 
makes a ſecond vacancy for that 
county. 

6. On Tueſday, Oct. 28, came 
on, at the Old Bailey, before lord 
preſident Eyre, and the other judges 
under the ſpecial commiflion, the 
trial of Mr. Thomas Hardy, late 
ſecretary to the London Corre- 
ſponding Society, on a charge of 
high treaſon. The names of the 
my were as follows : 

Thomas Buck, efq. Back-lane, 
Acton. 

Thomas Wood, eſq. coal-mer- 
chant, Ealing. 


 [Oftober, 


William Fraſer, eſq. Queen's. 
| ſquare, Bloomſbury. * 


Adam Steinmetz, eſq. hiſcuit. 
baker, Limehouſe. ; 

Newel Conner, eſq. diſtiller, 
Shadwell, f 

John Marſhal}, - efq. brewer, 
Shoreditch. | 
Thomas Sayer, efq. diſtiller, 
Bow. | 

Richard Carter, eſq, Paddington- 
ſtreet. 

Nathaniel Stonard, eſq. brewer, 
Bromley. 


: Jcſcz h Nicol, eſq, farmer, Willſ. 
on 


| Jobs Charrington, = 


oſeph Ainfley, eiq. coal- 


merchant, St, Gearge's in the 


Eaſt. | 

Mr. Wood opened the pleadings, 
He ſtated, that this was an indi 
ment preferred againſt Thomas 
Hardy, the priſoner at the bar, for 
maliciouſly and traitorouſly conſpir- 
ing, with John Horne Tooke, &c. 


to ſtir, move, and excite inſurrec- 


tion, rebellion, and war againſtour 
ſovereign lord the king, within this 
kingdom, and to ſubvert and alter 
the legiſlature, rule, and govern- 
ment, now duly and happily efta- 
bliſhed in this kingdom; and 19 
depoſe our ſaid lord the king from 
the royal tate, title, power, and 
government of this king-iom; and 
to bring and put our ſaid lord the 
king to death. Mr. Woo! ſtated 
nine overt acts of this ſpecies of h gh 
treaſon. When he had finiſhed, fir 
John Scott, the attorney- general, in 
a ſpeech of nine hours, went into 4 
very minute detail of the ſubject of 
theſe proſecutions for high treaſon, 
The counſel for the proſecution 
then procetded to produce their 
evidence, which confiſted of papers 
that had been found in the cuſtody 
of different perſons, and ſeized, un: 


der the warrant of the prixy'counct: 


! G er % 


| Previouſly to the court's breaking 
up, about 12 o'clock, a converſa- 
tion enſued, reſpecting the gentle- 
- men of the jury, who wiſhed to be 
diſcharged on their honour; to 
which Mr. Erſkine, on behalf of the 
priſouer, confented ; but the court 
were of opinion, that the law would 
not permit the jury to ſeparate after 
taving been once impannelled. 

he jury were therefore — 
w the care of the ſheriffs, by whom 


p eparations for their accommoda- 
tion in the ſethons-houſe had been 


rrevioutly made; and, the next 
day, the jury having complained, 
fiat their accommodations were un- 
comfortable, and incapable of af- 
tording them the neceflary reſt, they 
were provided, that evening, and 
the fubſequent evenings of the 
trial, with beds at the Hummums in 
Covent. garden. 

The 29th, zoth, and 31ſt of 


October, were employed in the pro- 


duction of evidence for the crown, 
both documentary and oral; which 
latter took up great part of the 
morning of Nov. 1. This being 
tniſhed, Mr. Erſkine, in behalf of 
the pr foner, addreſſed the jury for 
tte ſpace of fix hours. The re- 
mainder of the day was occupied in 
the examination of the witneſſes for 
the priſoner ; many of whom gave 
him an excellent character, ſtating, 
moreover, that he was a quiet in- 
offenſive man; and that his object, 
in connecting himſelf with theſe 
ocicties, was merely to procure a 
parliamentary reform, by all peace- 
able and lawful means, and on no 
count whatever by a ſubverſion 
ot the couſtitution. The court ad- 
journed, at half paſt f2' on Sunday 
morning, till the Monday follow- 
nz, when the counſel for the pri- 
loner proceeded with their evidence: 
iter which Mr. Gibbs likewiſe ad- 
veiled the court in his favour, He 


was followed by the ſolicitor-gene- 
ral in reply. The next day (Nov. 4) 


the ſolicitor- general concluded his 


reply, and the lord preſident com- 
menced the — xe of the evi 
dence. Yeſterday, his lordſhip re- 


ſamed the ſumming us which he 
oc 


finiſhed about 12 o'clock. The 
jury then retired, and after _— 
been abſent two hours and à halt, 
returned, and delivered their ver« 
dict Not guilty. 

15. Yeſterday, at the Old Bailey, 
Eliſabeth Serres was indicted for 
robbing her ready furniſhed lodg- 
ings.. 'The 8 ſwore to the 

riſoner's having taken a lodgi 


in her houſe, which ſhe plundered” 


the firſt opportunity. The priſoner 
ſaid, that ſhe had a twin ſiſter, ſo 
like her, that their parents could not 
diſtinguiſh them aſunder. This was 


confirmed by Mr. Kirby, who faid, 


the ſiſter was in cuſtody for a 
ſimilar offence; he had ſeen her, 
and they Mere ſo alike, it was im- 


1 to perceive any difference. 


nder this ſingular dilemma the 
jury acquitted the priſoner. She 

was a ſecond time indicted for a ſi · 
milar offence. The proſecutrix, in 
this caſe, was poſitive as to her 
identity. This aroſe from her hav- 
ing ſeen the ſiſter, who, in order 
to deceive her, changed clothes 
with her; but ſtill ſhe pointed her 
out. She alſo diſtinguiſhed their 
voices, and a degree of haſtineſs in 
the ſiſter beyond the priſoner, — 
Guilty. . 

On Thurſday, John Taylor was 
convicted of bigamy. Among the 
other witneſſes called, was the pri- 
ſoner's ſecond-wife, Maria Sophia 
Richardſon, who depoſed, that ſhe 
was married to the priſoner the zoth 
of May 179t, at St. Bride's Lon- 


don; that ſhe knew of his marriage 
to a former wife, and that ſhe was 
ſtill living; that ſhe was forced to 


this 
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this proſecution much againſt her 


inclination; that ſhe now lived in 
the greateſt amity with the pri- 
ſoner's former wife; and that this 


proſecution was inſtituted to im- 
peach his credibility as a witneſs, 
as he was ſubpcenaed on the ſtate 


trials. John Willis depoſed, that 


he ſaw the defendant marricd to 


Maria Sophia Richardſon, on the 


zoth of May 1791. He heard that 
a prior marriage exiſted, and told 
miſs Richardſon of it; ſhe ſaid, 
Mr. Taylor had a right to marry 
as much as any fingle man, and he 
had convinced her of it.— Guilty. 
The court, in conſideration of cer- 
tain favourable circumſtances, ſen- 
tenced him to be impriſoned a ſort- 
night only, and to pay a fine of 15s. 
The priſoner in the above caſe 
had been an evidence againſt Watt 
and Downie, and was to be pro- 
duced in the ſtate trials here. The 
object of the preſent proſecution 
_ to be, to get rid of his 
teſtimony by a conviction. 
Yeſterday, two priſoners were 
convicted of miſdemeanors, viz. 


Richard Barrow, and Robert Wat- 


ſon, a phyſician, for having in their 
poſſeſſion divers ſeditious printed 
libels, with intent to publiſh the 
fame, and thereby to excite ſedi- 
tion and rebellion in this kingdom: 
they received ſentence to be im- 
priſoned in Newgate two years, and 
at the end of that time to find ſure- 
ties for their good behaviour for 
three years more, themſelves in 
100]. each, and their ſureties in 
col. each, | 

Yeſterday, Mary, Brown, an in- 
famous procureſs, of King's Place, 
tiood in the pillory in Pallmall, for 
keeping a diſorderly houfe in that 
place, for which ſhe was laudably 


proſecuted by the churchwardens - 


and overſcers of the pariſh of St. 
James. She met her puniſhment 


% 


October, 


with all the impudent aſſurance of 
an incorrigible offender. Her dreſs 
was looſe, and extremely indecent; 
and ſhe had taken Care to muffle up 
her iace previouſly to ſtretching 
forth her neck to the inſtrument of 
puniſhment : the executioner, how- 
over, ſoon removed every obſtacle 
which could hide her from the in- 
dignant ſpectators, who ſeverely 

pelted her. ö 

Dublin, Nov. 19. This day was 
tried the information againſt Mr, 
M'Creary and others, proprietors 
and printers of the Northern Star, 
for the publication of a ſeditious 
libel, on the 19th of December 1792. 
This libel was the ſame with that for 
which Mr. Rowan was convicted, 
and of publiſhing which Dr. Dren- 
nan was acquitted. 

Mr. O'Connor, diſtributor of 
ſtamps in Belfaſt, proved, that the 
detendants had, on the 12th of Fe- 
bruary 1792, {ſworn an afhdavit 
(according to law) that they were 
proprietors of the Northern Star. 
Another witnefs proved the publi- 
cation of the paper in queſtion, at 
the houſe of one of the defendants, 
John Rabb. | 

The defendants? counſel inſiſted; 


that though the affidavit ſtated that 


their clients were proprietors of the 
paper on the 12th of February, yet 
there was no proof that any of 
them, ſave Rabb, was ſo on the 19th 
of December. This objection had 
been offered ſucceſsfully on a former 
trial of the ſame defendants; but 
the court now declared that, having 
conſulted the twelve judges, they 
had been convinced that this evi- 
dence was ſufficient to go to the 
jury. The objection was therefore 
overruled, and the libel read. 
The defendants counſel then 
croſs- examined the witneſſes for 
the crown, to prove, that the ſame 


production had appeared in other 


newl!- 


f 


1794. 


newſpapers, whoſe proprietors had 
not been proſecuted. 
When the pleadings of the coun- 


{el on both ſides were finiſhed, the 


jury retired, and after two hours 
deliberation, returned a ver- 
dict of“ Guilty of publiſhing, 
but not with a malicious intent.“ — 
When the jury gave in this verdict, 
they were informed by the court 
is was not correct, and could not 
be recorded. 

A Juror, —** My lord, we will 
frame our verdict agreeably to the 
wiſh of the court, ſo far as we can 
conſiſtently with our conſciences, 
The fact appears to us, that the 
paper charged as a libel was pub- 
liſhed in the Northern Star, of the 
igth December, 1792; but we 
have had no evidence, nor is there 
any conviction on our minds, that 
the defendants are Guil:y of any of 
the evil intentions charged in the 
information.” | 

The court ſaid they had no wiſh 
that the verdict ſhould go againſt 
the defendants, if the jury were 
convinced of their innocence, and 
dctired that it ſhould be general 
either one way or the other. 

The jury retired again, and re- 
turned a verdict Not Guilty. 

On the verdict being given, a 
loud burſt of applauſe reſounded 
trom all parts of 2 hall. 

To the account of this trial in 
tc Belfaſt News-Letter, the follow- 
ing note is added: 


We are deſired to ſay, that R. G. 
Ker, eſq. one of the jurors, at the 


detre of the jury, pronounced the 
tollow ing addrefs to the court: 
Mr Loxzp, | 
We. find the traverſers Not 
Guilty, becauſe we think the evi- 
dence inſufficient as to the (vil in- 
tend on in publiſhing; at the ſame 
ume we think the paper a libel, 
9 


OCCURRENGCE Ss 


James Haygarth, eſq. Southamp- 
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and one that it was very much the 
duty of government to take notice. 
af, | nb. 

Downing -ftreet, Nou. 19. This 
day a treaty of amity, commerce, 
and navigation, between his ma- 
jeſty and the United States of Ame- 
rica was ſigned by the right hon. 
lord Grenville, his majeſty's prin- 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate for foreign 
affairs, being duly authorized for 
that purpoſe on his majeſty's part, 
and the hon. John Jay, envoy extra- 
ordinary from the United States of 
America, having a like authority 
on the part of the ſaid ſtates. | 

23. On Monday the 15th, the 
court, under a ſpecial commiſſion, 
again met at the Old Bailey. | 

On Monday, Nov. 1, the court 
again met, and proceeded on the 
trial of John Horne Tooke, eſq. 
on the ſame charge of high treaſon. 
nana of the jury were as fol- 

o ws: | 


ton place, New-road, foreman. 
Thomas Harriſon, Grays-inn-lane, 
cow-keeper. | 
Edward Hale, Highgate, gent. 
Thomas Draine, Limehouſe, brew - 
er. IT 
Edward Whiting,  Stepney-cauſe- 
way, ſugar-refiner. 88 | 
Norriſon Coverdale, Limehouſe, | . 
rope- maker. ( | 
Robert Mairis, Holborn, gent. 
John Cook, eſq. Great Ormond- . 
ſtreet. | | 
Charles Pratt, Tottenham, miller. 
Mathias Dupont, Enfield, gent. 
William Harwood, eſq. Hanwell, 
Henry Bullock, Whitechapel, 
. brewer. | 
Mr. Tooke, at his requeſt, on 
account of indiſpoſition, was in- 
dulged by the court with ſitting at 
the table, near his counſel. _ 
Mr. Percival having opened the 


8 Pro- 
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eedings, the ſolicitor-general 


ated the caſe, in the ſame manner 
as had been done by the attorney- 
neral, on the trial of Mr. Hardy. 


he evidence for the crown was 


then produced, the examination 
of which took up tilt the third day 
of the trial, Nov. 19.—On that day 
Mr. Erſkine addrefſed the jury in 


favour of the priſoner. The fourth 
day, the witneſſes for the —. 


er were called. Theſe chiefly con- 
ſiſted of gentlemen who had been 
engaged in former attempts to pro- 


cure a parliamentary reform, and 
ſome of whom had actually attend- 


ed as delegates from certain dſ- 


tricts. They were, as ſucceſſively 


examined, major Cartwright, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Francis, the duke of 
Richmond, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan, 
earl Stanhope, the rev. C Wyvill, 


col. Macnamara, counſellor Field 


ing, lord Frederic Campbell, lord 


Derby, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Sim 
mons, col. Money, Mr. Maxwell, 
capt. Harwood, counſellor Rous, 
and the biſhop of Glouceſter. The 


principal part of this evidence 
tended to prove that Mr. Tooke was 
a zealous Fr 

and ariſtocratical, as well as to the 
_ demoeratical part of our conſtitu- 
tion; that he was a friend to a par- 


liamentary reform on the moderate 


plan of Mr. Pitt; namely, by a gra- 
dual extinction of the rotten bo- 
roughs as they could be purchaſed, 
and adding to the county members; 
and that he was an enemy to the 
plan of annual parliaments and uni- 
verſal ſuffrage, which had been 
firſt ſuggeſted by the duke of Rich- 
mond, and afterward adopted by 


the Britiſh convention at Edin- 


burgh, and by other ſocieties in 
England. — On Friday Nov. 20 (the 
fifth day) Mr. Gibbs alſo ſpoke 
for the priſoner; the attorney-pe- 
neral replied ; and the lord preſi- 


0 
4 


riend to the monarchical 


dent commenced the ſumming up. 
This his lordſhip reſumed the next 
day, and finiſned about eight in 
the evening, when the jury retired, 


and, in ſeven minutes and a. half, 
returned with their verdi& - Not 


* 

n fütly, Nov: 2 5. The heavy gale 
on the 12th of this month has 
proved deſtructive to the remains 


of that beautiful pile, the abbey 
church at Whitby; at ſeven in the 
morning the greateſt part of the 
weſt end gave way a ' fel®to the 
ground. This beautiful ſpecimen 
of Gothic architecture is conſe- 
quently now-no more. The great 
window, which has long been the 
admiration of every perſon of taſte, 
for the unrivalled elegance and 
jaftneſs of its proportion, now lies 
upon the ground in ſhattered frag- 
ments. : | 

28. In the court of King's 
Bench; - on Wedneſday, upon the 
motion of the attorney-general, 
Caleb Underwood, eſq. who had 
been duly-outlawed' for not appear- 
ing to an indiftment, charging him 
with aiding, affiſting, and comfort: 
ing Mr. Purefoy, in the wilful mur- 
der of colonel Roper, (See page 46), 
was brought into court, and plac 
at the bar. The indictwent being 
read, the priſoner, by: the advice 
of his counſel, prayed the allow 
ance of a writ of error he had 
brought to reverſe the outlawry. 
The error was immediately afigned, 
which was that the prifoner was 
out of the kingdom, at the time 
the indictment was preferred againſt 
him. The attorney- general, on the 
behalf of the crown, confeſſed, that 
the error aſſigned was a fact, in 
conſequence of which the couſt 
ordered the outlawry to be reverſ- 
ed. The attorney- general then 


ſtated, that he had the conſent of 


his majeſty, i ſequence of Mr. 
is m jeſty, in con 4 Purefoy 
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Purefoy being acquitted, to enter a 
Velo Proſegui ' as to the priſoner. 


The prhpbner was then ordered to 
put in bail before a judge, till the 
Nelo Proſequt is entered on record. 
December, 6. On Monday at a 
quarter after nine, the court, under 
the ſpecial commiſſion, met again at 
the Old Bailey, when John Au- 


guſtus Bonney, Jeremiah Joyce, 


Stewart Kyd, and Thomas Hol- 
croft, were brought to the bar, 
and the following jury ſworn in: 

Charles Digby, Robert Batſon, 
Alexander Trotter, Robert Mellifh, 
William Harwood, James Hay- 


garth, Robert Lewis, Mark Hudſon, - 
Henry Bullock, John Powſey, Hug 


Reynolds, Thomas Harriſon, eſqrs. 


The priſoners arraigned, the 


attorney-general ſaid, that when he 


had, on the laſt trials, the honour: 
to ſtand there in the diſcharge of 


his official duty, he addreſſed the 


jury, in order to ſtate the grounds 


of the proſecution, and the juries, 
on thoſ: trials, had found a verdict 
of Not Guilty. It then became 
his duty to conſider what was pro- 
per to be done in reſpect to the 
ublic and the priſbners at the bar. 
he reſult was, that as the evi- 
dence adduced on thoſe trials, and 
that which applied to the priſoners, 
were the ſame, and as, after the 
beſt conſideration, the perſons had 
been acquitted, he would ſubmit 
to the jury and court, whether the 
priſoners ſhould not be acquitted, 
and for that purpoſe would not 
trouble them by going into evi- 
dence. The lord preſident then 
addrefled the jury thus: Gentle- 
men, as there is no evidence, 
you muſt of courſe find the pri- 
loners Not Guilty. The jury 
then pronounced a verdict of Not 
Guilty; and, by direction of the 
court, the priſoners were diſcharg- 
ed. * Bonney, Joyce, and 

794. 


Kyd, bowed to the court, and re- 


tired. Mr. Holcroft remained, in 
order to addreſs the jury: but the 
court informed him, that, having 
been acquitted, there was no room 
for further obſervation. Mr. Hol- 
croft ſtill perfiſted in attempting 
to ſpeak, and was informed by the: 
court, that, although he had no 
right to be heard now, he ſhould, 
nevertheleſs, - be indulged, if he 
made no improper uſe of that indul- 
gence. Mr. Holcroft then pro- 
ceeded, but was ſoon interrupted 
by the court, and, at laſt, with 
ſome difficulty, prevailed upon to 
retire. | | 

Mr. John Thelwall was then 
brought to the bar, and the following 
gentlemen were ſworn in of the 
. n 
Adam Steinmetz, eſq. Limehouſe. 
James Paine, eſq- 255 ri 
= Mercer, eſg. 7 

ichard Carter, eſq. Paddington - 
Nathaniel Stonard, eſq. Bromley. 


' Joſeph Nicol, eſq. Willſdon. 


Andrew Burt, eſq. 
James Steevens, eſq. L's 

Jonathan Eade, eſq. Stoke New- 
ington. | "; e 

George Ellward, eſq. 

Edward Hill, eſq. 


Joſeph Ainſley, eſq. St. George's 
in the Eaſt.' - 

After Mr. Percival had opened 
the proceedings on the of the 
crown, Mr. Rricant Adair roſe to 
ſtate to the jury the nature of the 
charge, and of the evidence to be 
adduced, in the ſame manner as 
the attorney-general had done on 


the trials of Mr. Hardy and Mr. 


Tooke. When the ſerjeant had 
finiſhed his addreſs (which occu- 
pied four hours and a half) the 
examination of the evidence for 
the crown was proceeded on till 


half paſt nine, when the court ad- 


(E) journed. 
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journed. The whole of the ſecond 
day was employed in the examina- 
tion of evidence. This was cloſed. 
on the third day, when Mr. Erſkine 
addreſſed the jury in behalf of the 
— When he had finiſhed, 
is witneſſes were examined; and 
the examination being ended about 
ſeven in the evening, Mr. Gibbs 
alſo ſpoke for the — for about 
half an hour, when the lord preſi- 
dent addreſſed the priſoner, by ob- 
ſerving, that he had a right to make 
any obſervations he pleaſed in his 
_ own. defence; and that then was 
the time. Mr. Thelwall ſaid, that 
he had ſo much confidence in the: 
exertions of his council, 'and in 
the candour and integrity of an 
Engliſh jury, that he ſhould trou- 
ble them with no obſervations. 
Qn the fourth day, Mr. ſerjeant 
Adair entered upon his reply. 
When he had finiſhed, the lord 
preſident proceeded to ſum up the 
evidence, which he reſumed and 
ended the next day, the laſt and 
fifth of the trial; and then the jury 
retired at five minutes paſt twelve 
o'clock to deliberate upon their 
verdict. At ten. minutes. before 
two, they returned and pronounced 
a verdict of— Not Guilty. | 
15, This day the court, under 
the ſpecial commiſſion, again met 
at the Old Bailey, when the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were ſworn as 
a jury, on the trials of John Richter 
and ſohn Baxter, charged with 
high treaſon. | 
Robert Batſon, William Har- 
wood, James Haygarth, Robert 
Lewis, Thomas Wood, Henry 
Bullock, John Powzy, Hugh Ro- 
nalds, Henry Capel, John Leader, 
Jeremiah Blakewood, Robert Kilby 
Cox, e{quires. X 1396 
The priſoners being arraignedin 
the general way, the attorney-pe- 
neral ſaid, « Gentlemen of the jury, 


Der ALI 


[ORober, f 
in the circumſtances in which T 


have now the honour of addreſſin 
you, I think myſelf juſtified in 


forbearing, at preſent, to brin 
forward any evidence againſt the 


priſoners at the bar.“ The lord 


chief baron then ſaid, * Gentlemen, 
there being no evidence brought 
againſt the priſoners, you will of 
courſe find them Not Guilty, 
The verdi& of Not Guilty being 
ou and recorded, the chief baron 
aid, Thefe gentlemen having 
been found not guilty, are now 
diſcharged from the bar.” 

John Baxter, ſaid, Gentlemen 
of the jury, I beg leave to return 
you my thanks ;* and was proceed- 
ing, when he was informed by the 
chief baron, That being now 
diſcharged from the bar, he” had 
no right to ſay any thing to the 
court.“ 5 / 
The court was then adjourned 
to Friday the 26th of December. 

On Monday, Spence, Hilliard, 
and Frankloe, three of the perſons 
in cuſtody. on charges of high 
treaſon, were releaſed from priſon, 
on entering into recognizances to 
appear, if called upon by the at- 
torney- general. 

19. Leſterday William Brom- 
bead, Robert Moody, Henry Hill, 
George Widdeſon, and William 
Camage, who were apprehended in 
May laſt at Sheffield under the war- 
rants of the ſecretary of ſtate, fot 
high treaſon, were, together wit} 
John Edwards and Samuel Wal 
liams, both members of the London 
Correſponding Society, brought to 
the .duke of Portland's office at 
Whitehall, when Mr. Ford, being 
authoriſed by the lords of his ma- 
jeſty's privy council under the 2 


of - laſt ſeſſion of parliament, dil- 


charged them from out of the cuſ- 
tody of the king's meſſenger, _ 
their, entering into recognizan 3 


\ 
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to give evidence againſt Henry 
Redhead, alias Yorke, at the next 
allizes for the county of York. 

20. About half after nine o'clock, 


the lord mayor and Mr. juſtice 


Lawrence, appeared on the bench, 
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and the' court, under the ſpecial 
commiſſion, was formed. 

On the motion of the attorney- 
general, the court was immediately 
adjourned to Wedneſday, the 14th 
of January next. ' 
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BIRTHS in the Year 1794. 


Tur. 4; Lady of James Bland 
Burges, efſq. under fecretary of 
late, a daughter, | IR. aa 

March 3. Lady of Ar John 
Dryden, bart. « ſors! i 360047 #7 

9. Counteſs of Beverly, a ſon. 

10. Her Catholic Majeſty," a 
Prince. 2h LET 

14. Lady Arden, a ſon, | 

20. Counteſs of Glaſgow, a 
Gughter, | | 

May 10, Lady Bruce, two 
daughters. Cabs 5 

555 Lady Suſan Thorpe, a ſon 
and heir. 

Vie 8. Empreſs of Germany, 
am archducheſs. 5 
Jay 3. Lady Deerhurſt, a 
caugnter. 

22. Counteſs Camden, a daugh- 
er, Hrs 

Lady Strathaven, a ſon. 

\ 42. 25. Viſcounteſs Mount- 
Wart, a ſon. 053 ve 
= Lady of fir Alexander Grant, 
Wa daughter. enn 


* 


"2: 20. Lady of fir John 


V'O\ler, bart. a ſon. 


{ A ; 
io. Counteſs of Northeſk, 


«491; 


— 


30. Conſort of prince Lewis, ſe- 


cond ſon of the king of Pruſſia, a 


ſon, named Frederick William 
Lewis. | 


ct 
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MARRIAGES in the Year 1794. 
l Jan. 2: William | Scrope, - eſq. 


Caſtle Cumbe, Wilts, to miſs Long, 
niece of ſir James Tylney Long, 
6 


13. Charles Garnier, eſq. of the 


| royal navy, tolady Elizabeth Delme, 


25. William Currie, eſq. M. P. 


to miſs Percy Gore, daughter of 


the late colonel Gore. 
Feb. 13. Hon, captain Francis 
Grey, to miſs Mary Anne John- 


ſton, daughter of the fte major 


Johnſton. 


March 3. James H. Blake, eſq. 


brother to ſir Patrick Blake, bart. to 


miſs Gage, ſiſter to viſcount Gage. 


— Edward earl of Oxſord, to 
miſs Scot} daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Scot, of Richmond, in York- 
ſhire. ; | 
8. R. Brudenel, eſq. equ to 
the Queen, to miſs Cook of Hol. 
los · ſtreet. ER” 

— William Wyndham, efq. of 
(E 2) Diatoa, 
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Dinton, Wilts, to miſs Popham, 
daughter of Alexander Popham, 
eſq. M. P. 

11. Duke of Athol, to lady Mac- 
leod, relict of lord Macleod. 

— Lord Belmore, to miſs Cald- 
wall. a 

29. Sir Charles Style, bart. to 
miſs Whatman, daughter of James 
Whatman, e | 

April 2. 
eſq. to miſs Goodricke, daughter 
of fir Henry Goodricke, bart. _ 

12. William R. Carteret, eſq. of 
Aynho Hall, Northamptonſhire, to 
the hon. miſs Maude. 

24. Thomas viſcount Wey- 
mouth, to the hon. miſs Byng, 
third daughter of viſcount Tor- 
rington. 

28, Viſcount Belgrave, to the 
hon. miſs Egerton, daughter of 
lord Grey de Wilton. 

May 7. Major-general Bertie, to 
Mrs. Scrope, of Colby, Lincoln- 
ſhire, | 

20. John Cotes, eſq. of Wood- 
cote, Salop, to lady Maria Grey. 

22. Rev. George Talbot, bro- 
ther of the late earl Talbot, to the 
hon. miſs Anne Beauclerk. 


27. Hon. Mr. Bingham, to lady - 


Elizabeth Bellaſyſe, the divorced 
wife of Mr. Howard. 

June 1. Charles Edmonſtone, 
eſq. ſecond ſon of fir Archibald 
Edmonſtone, bart. to miſs Emma 
Wilbraham Bootle, daughter of R. 
W. Bootle, eſq. of Sathom Houſe, 
Lancaſhire. 

9. Hon. Mr. Stewart, eldeſt ſon 
of lord Londonderry, to lady Ame- 
lia Hobart. X 

July 2. Rev. fir Thomas Bough» 
ton, bart. to Mrs, Scott Jackſon, of 
Bedford-ſquare. 

5. Viſcount Conyngham, to miſs 
Deniſon, danghter of Joſepn Deni- 
ſon, eſq. of Denbighs, Surry. 

23. Sir James Murray, bart. M. 


anlass 


ſq. 
8 Goodricke, 
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P. to Henrietta Laura baroneſ: 
Bath, only daughter of William 
Pulteney, eſq. M. P.—Sir James 
has taken the name and arms of 
Pulteney. _ 

Aug. 28, Earl of Ilcheſter, to 
miſs Maria Digby, daughter of the 
late dean of Durham. 

Sept. 3. Rev. Charles Hales, to 
miſs Anna Maria Byng, daughter 
of the hon. John Byng. 

8. Lord Saye and Sele, to the 
hon. miſs Eardley. 

15. Thomas Anſon, eſq. of 
Shugborough, Staffordſhire, to miſs 
Ann Coke, daughter of Thomas 
William Coke, M. P. for Norfolk. 

24. Captain Williams, of the 
foot - gu to the counteſs of Bar- 
rymore. 

Oc. 13. Captain Gill, of the 
life- guards, to lady Harriet Flem- 
ing. 

20. Lord Dynevor, to the hon. 
Harriot Townſhend, daughter of 
viſcount Sydney. 

Nov. 1. Sir Montagu Burgoyne, 
bart. to miſs Burton. 

6. Sir Archibald Dunbar, bart. 


to miſs H. P. Cumming, daughter | 
of colonel Cumming. 

15. Edward Loveden Loveden, k 
eſq. M. P. for Abingdon, to mils 
Linh daughter of Thomas Lint- b 
all, eſq. | 

'8. Charles Grey, eſq. M. P, for B 
Northumberland, to miſs Ponlon- 
by, daughter of the right hon. Wil 
liam Brabazon Ponſonby, M. P. for 

Kilkenny. | m 

29. Earl of Mornington, to ms 
dame Roan, 

Dec. 13. Peter Murray, eſq. eld- IT 
eſt ſon of fir William Murr), | 
bart, to lady Mary Anne Hope, M 
ſiſter of the earl of Hopetoun. 5 

26. John Lord Sheffield, to be v 
hon. miſs Lucy Pelham, daughter 
of Lord Pelham. Fir 


to the 
* 


. Lord Gormanſtown 
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hon. miſs Southwell, daughter of 
lord de Clifford, 89Þ 
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DEATHS in the Year 1794. 


Jan. 11, Hugh earl of March- 
mont. 

— Sir Clifton Wintringham, 
bart. M. D. and F. R. 8. 

— Dr. John Hinchcliffe, biſhop 
of Peterborough and dean of Dur- 
ham. 

— Caroline counteſs dowager 
of Dalkeith and widow of the right 
hon. Charles Townſhend, in her 
own right baroneſs Greenwich: 
the title extinct, 


15, John R ,eſq. of Great 
Yarmouth, grandfather to the earl 
of Home. 


— Hon, Mrs, Coker, lady of 
John Coker, eſq. and daughter of 
the late lord Romney. 

16. Edward Gibbon, eſq. the 
celebrated hiſtorian. | 

17. Penyſton Portlock Powney, 
eſq. M. P. for Windſor. | 


art, 22. John viſcount Mountſtuart, 
ter M. P. for Cardiff, 

24. Admiral fir Edward Hughes, 
len, K. B. | 
miſy 25. General fir Charles Hotham, 
int- bart, and K. B. 


— Major - general Albemarle 
Bertie, 

26. Sir Edward Boughton, bart. 

27. Henry earl of Pembroke. 

Lately, the infant ſon of th 
marquis of Worceſter. 

28. Counteſs of Abingdon, 

29. Lady Eden, relic of fir John 
Eden, bart, 


— 8 _— * eſq. 
J. 3. Admiral Marriot Arbuth- 
to the not. 


Finch. 


D E AT EHS. 


Feb. 2. Hon. captain Seymour | 
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3. Francis Burdett, eſq. only ſon 
of fir Robert Burdett, bart. 
6. Richard Burke, eſq. recorder 
of Briſtol, : 
18, Sir John Fenn, knt. | 
22. Henry duke of Neweaſtle, 
— Sir Francis Drake, bart. 
: 23. General fir John Sebright, 
art 


26. Counteſs of _ 

March 1. Lady Eardley. 

3. Lady Mary Weſley, ſiſter to 
the earl of Mornington, 

$: Sir Henry Gould, Kknt. a 
juſtice of the court of common» 
pleas. 

— Lady Jane Buller, ſiſter of 
earl Bathurſt, | 

11. Lady Charlotte Madan, wife 
of the biſhop of Peterborough, and 
ſiſter to marquis Cornwallis. 

19. Hon. general James Murray, 
colonel of the 17th regiment of foot, 
and uncle to the duke of Athol, | 

25. Right hon. Hercules Lang. 
ford Rowley. 

April 1. Bo Philip, the youngeſt 
ſon of their Catholic majeſties. 

8. Lady dowager Vernon. | 

17. John Stephenſon, eſq. M. P. 

18. Charles earl Camden. 

20. General Robert Dalrymple 
Horn Elphinſton, colonel of the 

53d 2929 | 

23. Counteſs of Guilford, 

30. Lady Caroline Home, ſiſter 


of the earl of Home. 


— Sir Thomas Hay, bart. 

May 3. Lord George Cavendiſh, 
M. P, for Derbyſhire. „ 

— Sir John Guiſe, bart. 
2 Jouns Bruce, eſq. the cele- 
brated Abyſſinian traveller. 

— Lady Crawford. 

6. Nathanael Smith, eſq. M. P. 

7. Hon. David Murray, M. P. 
brother to lord Elibank. 

12. Mrs, Huſſey, ſiſter to earl 
Beaulieu. . 

13. Lady dowager Naſmyth. 

(E 3) 17. Sit 
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17. Sir Thomas Dyke Ackland, 
bart. 

— Lieutenant - general Townſ- 
bend, | 
19. Thomas earl of Haddington. 

25. Hon. miſs Mary Pelham. 

Lately, at Madrid, aged 21, the 
duke of Berwick, the laſt male de- 
ſcendant of marſhal Berwick, na- 
tural ſon of James II. AE. 

30. Lady of lord Carleton, lord 
chief juſtice of the common-pleas 
in Ireland. 

June tr. Counteſs of Egremont, 
lady of count Bruhl, the Saxon en- 
voy. 
Lately, William viſcount New- 
haven. 

2. Reigning duke of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, brother to the 
Queen of Great Britain. 

3. Ducheſs of Portland, 

— Viſcounteſs Mayo, widow of 
the late John viſcount Mayo, 

8. Anne lady Ravenſworth, 

6. Counteſs of Deloraine. 

7. Francis marquis of Hertford. 

— Rev. fir Henry Vane, bart. 
prebendary of Durham, 

8. John lord Kilmaine. - 

18. Hon. general ſames Murray, 
colonel of the royal North Britiſh 
ſuſileers. 

19. Viſcounteſs Dillon, mother 
of the preſent viſcount, 

Lately, fir Robert Boyd, K. B. 
governor of Gibraltar, ; 

23. Sir Archibald Murray, bart, 

27, Prince Kaunitz, the cele- 
brated prime miniſter to the late 
empreſs-queen Maria Thereſa, and 
to the emperors Joſeph II. Leo- 
pold II. and Francis II. 

— Major Halliday, brother: in- 
law to the earl of Dvſert, 

28. Admiral Balfour, 

29, Earl of Waldegrave, 

30. Of their wounds in the late 
naval victory, captain John Har- 
vey, of the Brunſwick, and captain 
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Hutt, of the Queen. Monument; 


to both have been voted by the 


houſe of commons. 

July 1. Gertrude ducheſs dow. 
ager of Bedford. _ | 

2. Henry Drummond, eſq. M. p. 

Lately, fir Gilfred Lawſon, bart, 

3. Trevor Charles lord Dacre, 

5. Right hon. and right Rev. 
Dr. William Cecil Pery, lord 
Glentworth, biſhop of Limerick. 

15. John Evans, eſq. admiral of 
the blue. | 

Aug. 1. Sir Henry Martin, M.P, 
for Southampton, and comptroller 
of the navy.  - 

2. Richard Burke, eſq. M. P. for 
Malton, only ſon of the right hon, 

Edmund Burke. 

6. Henry earl Bathurſt, 

10, Mrs. Gamon, wife of Ri- 
chard Gamon, eſq. M. P. for Win- 
cheſter, ſiſter to the duke of Grat. 
ton and lord Southampton; being 
the daughter of their late mother, 
lady Auguſta Fitzroy, by her {e- 

cond huſband, the late James Jef. 
feries, eſq. --. 

12. Winchcomb Henry Hart. 
ley, eſq. M. P. for Berks, 

13. John Tempeſt, eſq. M. P. 
for the city of Durham. 

14. George Colman, ſen, the 
celebrated dramatic writer, f 

19. Frances baroneſs dowager 
Annaly. 

— Sir Hugh Williams, bart, 
M. P. for Begamaris, 

— jo ord Elphinſtone. 

L „the earl of Mayo, arch- 
biſhop of Tuam. | 

24. Count Merci d'Argenteal, 
the Imperial miniſter on a private 
embaſſy, | 

Sept. 3. Heſter viſcounteſs Mal- 

as, relict of George viſcoum 
Malpas. 

4. Sir James Johnſtone, bart. 
M. P. for bat ag” Hety Hut 

ely Hut. 

5, Right hon, Jo x 
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chinſon, principal ſecretary of ſtate 
for Ireland, and provoſt of Trinity 
College, Dublin, 

10, Lady dowager Rous. 

13. Sir Robert Mackworth, bart. 

Lately, cardinal de Bernis, -one 
of the miniſters of France, in the 
reign of Louis XV. and afterward 
ambaſſador to Rome, 


Lately, princeſs Chriſtiana of 


Mecklenburg, ſiſter to the queen. 
28, Lieutenant - general Henry 
Smith, colonel commandant of the 
marines, | | 
30. Hon. rear admiral William 


Clement Finch, M. P. for Surry. 


02. 5. Hon. Barbara Grey, ſiſter 
to lord Grey de Wilton. 
-14, Sir Thomas Clavering, bart. 
17, Lady Helen Douglas, relict 
of the late admiral fir James Dou- 
glas, and aunt to the earl of Glaſ- 
gow. 
18, Richard Robinſon, lord 
Rokeby, D. D. and archbiſhop of 
Armagh, | 6 


21. Counteſs of Howth. 


27. Rev. ſir Edward Caſtleton, 
bart vicar of Thornham, Norfolk. 

Nov. 1. Hon. Mr. Curzon, ſon 
of lord Scarſdale. 

— Elizabeth dowager baroneſs 
Colville of Culroſs. 

4- Major-general Robert John- 


one, 


bart, | 
6. Mary Wortley Montague 


Stuart, counteſs dowager of Bute, 


in her own right baroneſs Mount- 


ſtvart, | 
13, Major-general Allan Camp- 
bell. . 3 


18. Lady of fir John Frederick, 
bat, M. P. for Surry. 

— Mrs. Nugent, aunt to the 
marchioneſs of Buckingham. 

29, Ducheſs dowager of Leeds, 
relict of the earl of Portmore. 
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— Lady of fir William Dick, - 
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24. Lieutenant-general Joſeph 
Gabbit. | $99 
-  — Sir John Stanley, bart. 
28. Sarah lady Ballenden ; 

— Sir James Tylney Long, 
bart. M. P. + 1 — 
— Princeſs Sophia Frederica, 
confort to prince Frederick of 
Denmaxk, | 4 

30. Rear-admiral Rowland Cots 
ton. 

Dec. 14. Counteſs dowager of 
Peterborough. . 

16, Lady of fir Edward Win- 
nington, bart. 

17, Major-general Alexander 
Stewart, colonel of the queen's 
royal regiment, and M. P. | 

25. Harry duke of Bolton. 

— Lady Eliza Saville, daughter 
of the earl of Mexborough. . 

28. Charles earl of Aboyne. 

30. John earl of Caſſilis. 

31. Lady Harriet Pleydel- Bou- 
verie, eldeſt daughter of the earl of 
Radnor, 

Lately, Hon. Edward Somerſet 
Fitzroy, ſon of lord Southampton, 


—_— 
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PROMOTIONS in the Year 1794. 


Fan. 1. Edward viſcount Mount- 
garret—earl of Kilkenny in Ire- 
land. ü | 

— Arthur viſcount Valentia= 
earl Mountmorris of Ireland. 

— Otway viſcount Deſart—earl 
of Deſart in Ireland. | 

— Alice viſcounteſs dowager 
Wicklow—counteſs of Wicklow 
in Ireland. | 

— John viſcount Clonmell 
earl of Clonmell in Ireland. 

— Andrew Thomas lord Caſtle- 
ſtewart—viſcount Caſtleſtewart in 
Ireland. 

— Robert lord Leitrim—viſ- 
count Leitrim in Ireland. 

(E 4) 1. Francis 
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1. Francis lord Landaff—viſ- 
count Landaff in Ireland. 
— Cornwallis lord De Mont- 


alt—viſcount Hawarden in Ire. 


land. . 

— ]ohn lord Fitz Gibbon —viſ- 
count Fitz Gibbon in Ireland. 
11. Sir John Dick and John 
Martin Leake, eſq.—comptrollers 
of the army accounts. 

25. Richard Byron, eſq.—gen- 
tleman uſher of the privy-cham- 
ber. | 

— Edmund Armſtrong, eſq,— 
groom of the privy- chamber. 

— Hon. William Frederick 
Wyndham—envoy extraordinary 
to the court of Florence. 

— William Jackſon, eſq.— 
commiſſioner of exciſe. 

26. George earl of Pembroke— 
lord lieutenant of Wilts, 

30. Major-general Philip Goldſ- 
worthy - colonel of the firſt regi- 
ment of dragoon guards. 

— General fir William Auguſ- 
tus Pitt, K. B.— governor of Portſ- 
mouth. 

Feb. 6. Dr. Spencer Madan bi- 
ſhop of Briſtol - biſnop of Peterbo- 
rough. 


— Dr. Charles Manners Sutton, 


biſhop of Norwich dean of Wind- 
ſor. 

8. Dr. James Cornwallis, biſhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry—dean 
of Durham. 

— John Hunter, eſq.—captain 
general and governor of New South 
Wales. 

— Lieutenant-colonel his royal 
highneſs prince William—a colonel 
in the army. 

March 1. John Atkinſon, eſq.— 
Somerſet herald. ; 

g. Georgeviſcount Macartney— 
earl of Macartney in Ireland. 

— Charles viſcount Loftus— 
earl of Ely in Ireland. 


Sah dean of Ferns-biſhop of 
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12. Soulden Lawrence, eſq.— ä 

juſtice of the common-pleas, and 

* 
15. 

herald. ck 


— Lord St. Helen's—ambaſh. 
dor extraordinary and plenipoten, 
tiary to the ſtates general of the 
United Provinces. ä 

— Sir Morton Eden, K. B.— 
ambaſſador extraordinary and ple. 
5 to his Catholic ma- 
je 


April 8. Rev. Reginald Courte. 
nay, LL. D.— biſhop of Briſtol, 
30. Thomas duke of Newcaſtle 
lord lieutenant of Nottingham- 
ſhire. FF 0:1 
May 2. Colonel his highneſs 
wy William of Glouceſter—co. 
onel of a regiment of infantry to 
be forthwith raiſed. 
12. Earl of Euſton—ranger and 


keeper of St. James' and Hyde 
Parks, ; 


23. Henry Hamilton, eſq.—go- 
vernor of Dominica. 

29. Joſeph Smith, eſq.—agent and 
paymaſter to the out penſioners at 
Chelſea hoſpital. 

29, Henry duke of Buccleugh+ 
knight of the garter. 

— Hon. rear admiral fir Keith 
Elphinſton, and captain fir John 
Borlaſe Warren, bart.— knights of 
the bath. 

June 23. Capt Henry Wilſon of 
the firſt regiment of life guards 
knight. 

27. Earl of Carhampton—lieute: 
nant general of the ſtaff of Ireland, 

28. Dr, Willjam Bennet, biſhop 
of Cork and Roſs—biſhop of 
Cloyne, 

— Hon. and Rev. Thomas Stop- 


Cork and Roſs. 
July 4. Herbert Sawyer, eſq. fir 
Richard King, bart, Jonathan 
7 Faulkner 
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Faulkner and Philip AfBeck, eſqrs. Curtis, knight, Henry Harvey, Ro- 
vice-admirals of the white—vice bert Man, and William Farker—rear 
admirals of the red. admirals of the blue. : 
— Thomas Fitzherbert, Samuel — William Young and James 
Corniſh, John Briſbane, Charles Gambier, eſqrs. and lord Hugh 
Wolſeley, Samuel Cranſton Good- Seymour—colonels in the marine 
all, eſqrs. hon. Keith Stewart, and forces, | | 
the duke of Clarence, vice-admirals 11. William earl Fitzwillilam—a 
of the blue—vice-admirals of the privy-councellor and lord-preſident 
white. | of the council, | 
— Richard Onflow and Robert —- George John earl Spencer 
Kingſmill, eſqrs. rear-admirals of a privy-counſellor. | | 
the red — vice-admirals of the — William Henry Cavendiſh 
white, duke of Portland—ſecretary of ſtate 
— Sir George Collier, knight, for the home department. 
George Bowyer, eſq. fir Hyde Par- — Right hon. William Wind- 
ker, Fight, Rowland Cotton and ham—ſecretary of war. 
Benjamin Caldwell, efqrs. hon, — Alexander duke of Gordon— 8 * 


1 William Cornwallis, William Al- keeper of the great ſeal in Scot- 
ö len, John Macbride, and George land. 3 
0 Vandeput, eſqrs. rear-admirals of 16. Right hon. William Wind- 
the red vice - admirals of the blue. hama privy- counſellor. 
d — Charles Buckner, John Gell, — George John earl Spencer 
le William Dickſon, and Alan Gard- lord privy ſeal. | 
ner, eſqrs, rear-admirals of the 19. Charles Saxton, eſq. of Cir- 
o white vice admirals of the blue, court, Berks— bart. 

— John Lewis Gidoin, George — Prince William of Glouceſ- 
nd Gayton, George Murray, and Ro- ter, and the duke of Portland— 
at bert Linzee, eſqrs. fir James Wal- knights of the garter. | 

lace, knight, William Peere Wil- — Marquis - Townſhend—go- 
— liams, and Thomas Paſley, eſqrs. vernor of Hull. 

rear-admirals of the white—rear- — Sir Henry Clinton, K. B.— 
th admirals of the red. ' governor of Gibraltar. 
hn — John Symons, eſq. and fir 23. Evan Nepean, Stephen Cot- 
of Thomas Rich, bart. rear-admirals trell, and James Bland Burges 

of the blue rear admirals of the eſqrs.—commiſſioners for execut- 
of red, ing the office of keeper of the pri- 
— — Charles Thompſon, James vy-ſeal. | | 

Cumming, John Ford, John Col- 26. Henry Strachey, eſq. —maſter 


utes poys, Skeffington Lutwidge, Archi- of his majeſty's houſehold, 
bald Dickſon, George — Aug. 6. Marquis of Titchfield— 

hop and Thomas Dumareſq, eſqs. and lord lieutenant of Middleſex. 
hon, ſir George Keith Elphin- 11. Major-general Charles Leigh 
ſtone, K. B. rear-admirals of the - captain general and governor in 
blue—rear-admirals of the white. chief over the iſlands of Nevis, St, 
— Captains James Pigott, hon. Chriſtopher, Montſerrat, Antiguzy 
William Waldegrave, Thomas Barbuda, Anguilla, and all other 
Mackenzie, Thomas Pringle, hon. iſlands, commonly called the Ca- 

William Clement Finch, fir Roger ribbee Iflands, 


11. James 
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11. James Crawfurd, eſq.—go- 


4 * 
vernor and commander in chief of 


the Bermuda or Somers Iſlands. 
12. John earl of Upper Offory, 


of the kingdom of Ireland baron 


Upper Offory, of Amptaill, in Bed- 
fordſhire. 

— Edward lord Clive, of the 
kingdom of Ireland—baron Clive 
of Walcot, in the county of Salop. 

— Henry lord Mulgrave, of the 
kingdom of Ireland—baron Mul- 
grave, of Mulgrave in Yorkſhire. 

— Willam Henry Lyttelton 
lord Weſtcote, of the kingdom of 
Ircland—lord Lyttelton, baron of 
Frankley, in Worceſterſhire, | 

— The right hon. Welbore El- 
lis -- baron Mendip, of Mendip, in 
the county of Somerſet, with re— 
mainders ſucceſſively to Henry 
Welbore Agar, viſcount Clifden of 
the kingdom of Ireland, the hon. 
and rev. John Ellis Agar, ſecond 
fon, and the hon. Charles Bagnal 
Agar third ſon, of James late viſ- 
count Clifden; Welbore Ellis Agar, 
eſq. one of the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms; and Charles Agar, 
archbiſhop of Caſhel, and their re- 
ſpective heirs male. : 

— Sir Henry Bridgeman, bart. 


TE baron Bradford, of Bradford, in 


the county of Salop. 

— Sir James Yeahs: bart.— 
baron Selſey, of Selſey, in Suſ- 
ſex. 

— Sir Thomas Dundas, bart. 
baron Dundas, of Aſke, in York- 
ſhire. 

— Aſcsheton Curzon, of Penn- 
houſe, in the county of Bucking- 
ham, eſq.— baron Curzon of Penn, 
in the ſaid county. 

— Charles Anderſon Pelham, 
of Brockleſby in the county of Lin- 
coln, efq.— baron Yarborough, of 
Yarborough, in the ſaid county. 

16. Vice-admiral George Bow- 


yer, vice-admual Alan Gardner, 
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rear- admiyl Thomas Paſley, and 
rear-admiral fir Roger Curtis, knt, 
— baronets. 

Sept. 8. Earl of Cheſterfield and 
earl of Leiceſter—poſtmaiters-ye. 
neral. Tt: 

— Major-general Lake — go- 
vernor of Limerick. 

26. William Lindſay, eſq.—go- 
vernor of Jamaica. 

Oct. 4. Colonels Edmund Fan- 
ning; Francis R. Humphreys, of 


the late 79th foot; John Hughes, 


Horatio Spry, William Souter, and 
Harrie Innes of the marines; Wil- 
liam Fawcett, inſpector general of 
recruits in Ireland; Robert Donkin, 
of the late garriſon battalion; James 
Balfour, of the 77th foot; James 
Francis Perkins, of the marines; 
Norman Macleod, of the 73d foot; 
Alexander Campbell, of the late 
95th foot; Francis D'Oyly, of the 
1ſt foot- guards; William Crolbie, 
of the 89th foot; fir James Duff, 
knt. of the 1ſt foot-guards ; Henry 
lord Mulgrave, of the 31ſt foot; 
Grice Blackeney, of the 14th dra- 
goons ; Paulus . Irving, of the 


47th foot; John Small, heutenant- 


governor of Guernſey ; George 
Harris, of the 56th foot; Richard 
Vyſe, of the 1ſt dragoon guards; 
William lord Cathcart, of the 29th 
foot; Maurice Wemyſs, of the 
marines; Robert Maſon Lewis, 
captain of Cariſbrooke-caſtle ; Ba- 
naſtre Tarleton, of the late Ameri- 
can dragoons; fir Hew Dalrymple. 
knt. of the 1ſt foot-guards ; Gor- 
don Forbes, of the rogth foot; 
Andrew Gordon, of the 26th foot; 
John Floyd, of the 19th dragoons ; 
Oliver de Lancey, barrack maſter- 
general; John Graves Simcoe, of 
the queen's rangers; Robert John. 
ſtone, of the 3d foot-guards; and 
James Henry Craig, of the 16th 
foot—major-generals. 


Holmes 
23. Captains Charles — 
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Fyeritt Calmady, John Bourmaſter, 
n George Young, knt. John Hen- 
and Richard Rodney Bligh— 
438 -admirals of the blue. 
24. Major-general Adam Wil- 
limſon—a knight of the Bath. 
— Earl of Balcarras—lieute- 
nant-governor of Jamaica. 
ob. 12. Sir Morton Eden, K. B. 
—2 Lars '-counſellor, 
Admiral Thomas Graves— 


X lord: Graves of Ireland. 


— Admiral ſir Alexander Hood, 
K. B.— lord Bridport of Ireland. 

18. Major-general Adam Wil- 
liamſon—governor of that part of 
St. Domingo which belongs to his 


majeſty, 


25. Sir Morton Eden, K. B.— 


envoy extraordinary and miniſter 
plenipotentiary to the court of Vi- 
Cina, 

28. Sir James Sanderſon, knt, of 
London; Charles Willoughby, eſq. 
of Baldon Houſe, Oxfordſhire ; and 


George William Preſcott, eſq. of 


Theobald's Park, Herts - baronets. 

Dec. 10. William earl Fitzwil- 
lam—lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

— Major-general Charles Leigh 
-governor of the Leeward Carib- 
bee Illands. 

17. David earl of Mansfield 
lord Ari of the council. 

John earl of Chatham—lord 
privy -ſeal. 

— George a Milton—a 
privy- -counſellor. 

20, George John ear! Spencer, 
damuel lord Hood, fir Alan Gard- 
ner, knt, Charles Small Pybus, eſq. 
vice-admiral Philip Aﬀeck, and 

"ice-admiral fir Charles Middleton, 


. bart, lords of the admiralty, 


— 4 


EHERIFFS appointed for rhe 


Year 1794. 


Pea fordſhire, Edward Nicholl, of 
Sudbam, elq, 


| Berkſhire, Edward Stephenſon, 
of Farleyhill, eſq. 

Bucks, Charles Clowes, of Teor, 
eſq. 
Cambridgeſhire and Huntingdon- 
ſhire, John Richards, of ng 


eſq. 

Cheſhire, Dumville Poole, of 
Lymm, eſq. 
Cornwall, Edward Atthey of 
Trelaſk, eſq. | | 


Cumberland, William Henry 
Milbourne, of Armathwaite Caſtle, 


eſ 
Perbyſhire, ſir Henry Harpur, of 
Caulk, bart. 
Devonſhire, John Spurrell Pode, 
of Stoke Damerell, eſq. 
Dorſetſhire, Edward: Buckley 
Batſon, of Sixpenny Handley, eq. 
Efſex, James Hatch, of Claybu- 
ry, eſq. 
Glouceſterſhire, Iſaac Elton, of 
Stapleton, eſq. 
Herefordſhire, John Miles, of 
Ledbury, eſq. 
Hertfordſhire, Samuel Leighton- 
houſe, of Orford Houle, eſq. 
Kent, Richard Carew, of Or. 
pington, eſq. 
Leiceſterſhire, George Moore, of 
Appleby, eſq. 
Lincolnſhire, fir Joſeph Banks, 
bart. 
Monmouthſhire, John Roſe, of 
Duffrain, eſq. 
Norfolk, John Richard Daſh. 
wood, of Cockf? ey Clay, eſq. 
Northamptonſhire, Richarg 
Booth, of Glendon, eſq. 


Northumberland, ia kts John 


Clavering, of Bitchfield iq. £4 
Nottinghamſhire, John Bridg- 
man Simpſon, eſq. 
Oxfordſhire, Samuel Gardner, of 
Hardwick, eſa. 
Rutlandfhire, Thomas Forſyth of 
Empingham, eſq. 
Shropſhire, William Yelverton 
Mn th of Davenport Houle, 
* 


| Somerſet- 
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Somerſetſhire, Charles Knatch- 
bull, of Babington, eſq. 

Staffordſhire, Matthew Boulton, 
of Soho, eſq. 

Southampton, Henry Bonham, 
of Petersfield, eſq. 

Suffolk, Charles Purvis, of Dar- 
ſham, eſq, 

Surry, Charles Bowles, of Eaſt 
Sheen, eſq. 

Suſſex, Samuel Twyford, of 
Trotton, eſq. 

Warwickſhire, Richard Hill, of 
Kineton, eſq. 

Wiltſhire, Richard Long, of 
Weſt Aſhton, eſq. 

Worceſterſhire, Thomas Farley, 
of Halton, eſq. 


Yorkſhire, Thomas Liſter, of 


Guiſbourn Park, eſq. 
 SOUTH-WALES, 


Carmarthen, William Clayton, 
of Alltycadno, eſq, 
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Pembroke, John Phelps, of 
Wichy-Buſh Houſe eſq. _ 
ardigan, William Owen, Bris. 
ſtrock, of Blaeny ant, ly. ' 's 
Glamorgan, Henry Knight, of 
Tythegſtone, eſq. 
Brecon, Richard Wellington, of 
=P Caſtle, eſq. 
adnor, Richard Price, of Knigh- 
ton, eſq. 


Angleſes Hugh Jones, of Car- 
rog, eiꝗ. 


Carnarvon, Richard Lloyd, of 
Trefbedlig, eſq, 

Denbighſhire, Bryan Cooke, of 
Havodywern, eſq. | 

Flint, John Williams, of Boddle. 
widdan, eq. 

Merioneth, Owen Ornſby, of 


11 eſq. | 
— John James, of 


Caſtle Caerinion, eſq, 


PUBLIC 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 


His Majefty's Speech to both Houſes of 
Parliament, January 21, 1794. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


HE circumſtances under 

which you are now aſſem- 
bled require your moſt ſerious at- 
tention, 

We are engaged in a conteſt, on 
the iſſue of which depend the main- 
tenance of our conſtitution, laws, 
and religion, and the ſecurity of all 
civil ſociety, _ 

You muſt have obſerved with 


ſatisfaction the advantages which 


have been obtained by the arms of 
the allied powers, and the change 
which has taken place in the general 
ſituation of Europe ſince the com- 
mencement of the war. | 
The United Provinces have been 
protected from invaſion. The Auſ- 
trian Netherlands have been reco- 
vered and maintained, and places 


of conſiderable importance have , 
further /progreſs of the allies has 


been acquired on the frontier of 
France, 

The recapture of Mentz, and 
the ſubſequent ſucceſſes of the 
allied armies on the Rhine, have, 
notwithſtanding the advantages re- 
cently obtained by the enemy in 


that quarter, proved highly bene- 


ficial to the common Cauſe. 


by my allies in the ſouth of Europe; 


Powerful efforts have been made 


the temporary poſſeſſion of the 
town and port of Toulon has 
greatly diſtreſſed the operations of 
my enemfes ; and in the circum- 
ſtances attending the evacuation of 
that place, an important and deci. 
ſive blow has been given to their 
naval power by the conduct, abili- 
ties, and ſpirit of my commanders, 
— and forces, both by ſea and 

nd. 

The French have been driven 
from their poſſeſſions and fiſnery at 
Newfoundland ; and important and 
valuable acquiſitions . have been 
made both in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, ; | 

At ſea our ſuperiority has been 
undiſputed, and our commerce ſo 
effectually protected, that the loſſes 
ſuſtained have been inconſiderable 
in proportion to its extent, and to 
the captures made on the contract- 
ed trade of the enemy. 
The circumſtances by which the 


been hitherto i ed, not only 
prove the neceſitFof vigour and 
perſeverance on our part, but at the 
ſame time confirm the expectation 
of ultimate ſucceſs. 
Our enemies have derived the 
means of temporary exertion from 
a ſyſtem which has enabled them 
7 to 
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to diſpoſe arbitrarily of the lives 
and property of a numerous peo- 
ple, and which openly violates 
every reſtraint of juſtice, humanity, 
and religion. But theſe efforts, 
productive as they neceſſarily have 
been of internal diſcontent and 
confuſion in France, have alſo 
tended rapidly to exhauſt the na- 
tural and real ſtrength of that 
country. - 
Although I cannot but regret 
the neceſſary continuance of the 
war, I ſhould ill conſult the eſſen- 
tial intereſts of my people, if I 


were deſirous of peace on any 


grounds but ſuch as may provide 
for their permayent ſafety, and for 
the independence and ſecurity of 
Europe, Ht : : 

» Phe attainment of theſe ends is 
ſtill obſtructed by the prevalence of 
z ſyſtem in France, equally incom- 
patible with the happineſs of that 
country, and with the tranquillity 
of all other nations. 

Under this impreſſion, T thought 
proper to make a declaration of 
the views and — — by 
which I am guided :—I have or- 
dered a copy of this declaration to 
be laid before you, together with 
copies of ſeveral conventions and 
treaties-with different powers, by 
which you will perceive how large 


a part of Europe is united in a 


cauſe of ſuch general concern. 

reflect with unſpeakable ſatis- 
faction on the ſteady loyalty and 
firm attachment to the eſtabliſh- 
ed conſtitution and government, 
which, notwithſtanding the conti— 
nued efforts employed to miſlead 
and to ſeduce,” have been ſo gene- 
rally prevalent among all ranks of 
my people. Theſe ſentiments have 
been eminently manifeſted in the 
zeal and alacrity of the militia to 
provide for our internal defence, 


and in the diſtinguiſhed bravery 
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and ſpirit ＋ 1 on every occa- 
ſion by my forces both by ſea and 
land: they have maintained the 
luſtre of the Britiſh name, and have 
ſhewn themſelves worthy of the 


bleſſings which it is the object of 


all our exertions to preſerve. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, 


I have ordered the neceſſary 


eſtimates and accounts to be laid 
before you ; and I am perſuaded 
you will be ready to make ſuch 
proviſion as the exigencies, of the 
time may require. I feel too ſenſibly 
the repeated proofs which I have 
received of the affection of my ſub- 
jects not to lament the neceſſity of 
any additional burthens. | 

It is however a great conſolation 
to me to obſerve the favourable 
ſtate of the revenue, and the com- 
plete ſucceſs of the meaſure which 
was laſt year adopted for removing 
the embarraſſments affecting com- 
mercial credit. Þ 7-794 

Great. as muſt be the extent of 
our exertions, I truſt you will be 
enabled to provide for them in ſuch 
a manner as to avoid any preſſure 
which could be ſeverely felt by my 
people. | , 


My lords and gentlemen, 


In all your deliberations you 
will undoubtedly bear in mind the 
true grounds and origin of the war. 
An attack was made on us and on 
our allies, founded on principles 
which tend to deſtroy all proper, 
to ſubvert the laws and religion of 
every civilized nation, and to in. 
trodute univerſally that wild and 
deſtructive ſyſtem of rapine, anar- 
chy, and impicty, the effects ot 
which, as they have already been 


manifeſted in France, furniſh 2 


dreadful, 


P.UBLICPAPERS 


dreadful, but uſeful leſſon to the 
preſent age and to 3 es 0 

It only remains for us to perſe- 
rere in our united exertions — their 
diſcontinuance or relaxation could 
hardly procure even a ſhort inter- 
val of deluſive repoſe, and could 
never terminate in ſecurity of 
peace. 5 | 

Impreſſed with the neceſſity of 
defending all that is moſt dear ro 
us, and relying, as we may with 
confidence, on the valour and re- 
ſources of the nation, on the con- 
tinued efforts of ſo large a part of 
Europe, and above all on the in- 
conteſtable juſtice of our cauſe, let 
us render our conduct a contraſt to 
that of our enemies, and by culti- 
vating and practiſing the principles 
of humanity and the duties of re- 


ligion, endeavour to merit the con- 


tinuance of the divine favour and 
protection, which have been ſo 
eminently experienced by - theſe 


kin gdoms. 
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Earl Stanſope's Proteft in the Houſe 
of Lords againſt tie Rejection of the 
Bill brought in by the Earl of 
Albemarle, to indemnify Miniſters 
for permitting a Body of Heffian 
Irops to land in this Kingdom, 
without the previous Conſent of Par- 
liament, Feb. 21. 8 


DissExrizENr, 


iſt, Becauſe „ It is contrary to 
bw, tor the crown to keep an army 
in this kingdom, either in time of 
. peace, or in time of war, without 
the previous conſent of parlia- 
nent.“ And it is effential, that 
ii important conſtitutional. prin« 
ple (which was unequivocally 
fitted in the debate) ſhould be 
toc ever maintained inviolate in 


dals country. And the friends of 


(79) 
public liberty ought ever to bear 


in memory, the admirable vote of 
the houſe of commons, on the 


fifth day of May, 1641, when it 


was reſolved, „That this houſe 
doth declare, that whoſoever ſhall 

ive council or aſſiſtance, or join 
in any manner, to bring any foreign 


force into the kingdom, unleſs it 


be by command of his majeſty, 


with the confent of both houſes in 


parſiament, ſhall be adjudged and 
reputed a public enemy to the 


king and kingdom.“ 


2dly, Becauſe the annual mutiny 
bill is a proof, that the crown can- 
not perpetuate or aſſume a preroga- 
tive, which parliament annually 
beſtows ; nor exerciſe at its own 
diſcretion: that power, which the 
legiſlature ſpecially limits. fits 

z3dly, Becauſe it is a moſt dan- 


gerous doctrine, that the crown 


has a right. (by virtue of ar-“ un- 
defined prerogatide,“) to do any 
act which is not warranted, either 
by commod, or by ſtatute law, 

under the frivolous pretence at its 
appearing to miniſters to be uſeful. 
And the ſupineneſs of parliament, 
in the reign of king James the. ſe- 
cond, when ſo many acts, notori- 
ouſly illegal, were committed by 
the crown, and yet paſſed unnoticed 
by the two houſes, clearly proves, 
that, from the want of vigilance in 
certain parliaments, precedents 
may be eſtabliſhed, ſubverſive of 
the firſt principles of national 
freedom. 

Athly, Becauſe the maintaining 
of a foreign army on the eſtabliſh- 
ment, or within the territory. of 
this kingdom, is in open defiance 
of the very act of parliament, which 
ſettles the crown on the preſent 
royal family (namely the 12th and 
13th of William III. chap. the 2d.) 
which expreſsly enacts, That no 

. perton 
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renne 
Perſon born out of the kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or 
the dominions thereunto belonging 
(although he be naturalized, or 
made a denizen, except ſuch as 
are born- of Engliſh parents) ſhall 
be capable to enjoy any office or 
place of truſt, either civil or mili- 
tary.” And the act of the 29th 
George II. chap. the ßth, is a 
—. that the legiſlature deemed 
a ſpecial act of parliament neceſſary, 
to enable the king to employ even 
a limited number of - ſubakern 
foreign officers in America, only 
under certain reſtrictions and qua- 
lifications. . 
ethly, Becauſe “ foreign mer- 
eenaries have-always been unuſeful, 
or dangerous to thoſe who employ 
them. Their conduct, at firſt, has 
enerally been peaceable and en- 
— at laſt, ſeditious and de- 
ſtructive. And ghoſe ſary that 
have carried the | orga which they 
intended, by their aſſiſtance, have 
uſually, in the event, been enſlav 
dy them.” 
And 6thly, Becauſe a preroga- 
tive in the executive power, to in- 
troduce any number, without 
limit, of armed foreign hirelings 
into any country, without the pre- 
vious and expreſs conſent of the 
legiſlative, is totally incompatible 
with any form of a free conſtitu- 
tion. For, not only that govern- 
ment is tyrannical, which 1s actually 
tyrannically adminiſtered ; but that 
government alſo is tyrannical 
(however adminiſtered), where 


there is no ſufficient ſecurity againſt 


its being tyrannically adminiſtered 
in future. And I ſolemnly proteſt 
againſt a meaſure, which tends to 
endanger the rights and liberties of 
my fellow citizens, of whom I con- 


der myſelf only as a truſtee. 


STANHOPEg 


3 


PAP EA'S: 


The Earl of Radnor's Proteſt on the. 
Jame Subject, Feb. 279, 


DisszxTIENr, 


1ſt, Becauſe as, with the excep- 
tion of only one noble lord, (not 
one of his majeſty's miniſters) it 
was in the debate unanimouſly ad- 
mitted, that the keeping in this 
country troops, whether native 
or foreign, in time either of war 
or peace, without the conſent of 
parliament, is unconſtitutional; 
and as it was alſo admitted unani- 
mouſly and unequivocally, that 
the troops in queſtion are here 
upon grounds of fitneſs and expe- 
diency ; and as the conſiderations 
of fitneſs and expediency, though 
they may render, and in fact, in 
the preſent inſtance, do render the 
meaſure not only juſtifiable, but 
highly meritorious, 4 in no degree 
ſo change its nature as to make it 
more or leſs conſtitutional, 

zdly, This bill, * of a ſort 
to be very ſparingly adopted, = 
was of particular propriety; for, 
in a matter of great moment, it 
declared the law, ſaved the conſti- 
tution, and did juſtice to the mo- 
tives of the executive government. : 

3dly, Becauſe the Ropping of 
this bill leaves the troops here, 
without any conſent of parlia- 
ment, | | | 

4thly, Becauſe the effect of the 
declarations, by which the right of 
the crown ſo to keep troops here 
was diſclaimed, however ſtrong, 
general and unequivocal, 1s yet 
tranſitory and fugitive; but the 
fact that troops are ſo here, is 
notorious and recorded ; and, when 
the motives which juſtified, and 
the declarations that reconciled the 
houſe to the meaſure, are forgot- 
ten, may be done into precedent. 


February 27, 1794+ _ 
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Proteſt again the firſt Reading of of theſe ſocieties is their having 


the Bill for ſuſpending the Ha- 
beas Corpus Att, May 22. 


D1s$SENTIENT, | 


Becauſe I abhor the idea 
eſtabliſuing a dangerous and uncon- 
ſtitutional ſyſtem of Lettres de Ca- 
cet in this country. | 

STANHOPE. 


Proteſt againſt the 2 of the Bill 
far ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus 
At, May aa. 58 


Diss8ENTIENT, 


iſt, Becauſe no evidence has 
been laid before us, that this king- 
dom is at preſent in thoſe circum- 
ſtances of imminent danger and 
imperious neceflity which alone, 
in our opinion, would juſtify even 
the temporary ſurrender of that 
lacred fundamental law which is 
tie ſole guardian of the perſonal 
liberty and ſecurity of our fellow- 
ſubjects. None of thoſe circum- 
\-ftances, either of foreign invaſion 
or of domeſtic inſurrection, or of 
lornudable conſpiracy, now exiſt, 
which induced our anceſtors to 
commit their liberties to the peril- 
- uus guardianſhip of a deſpotical 
authority, Inſtead of ſuch an 
inequiyocal public. danger, which 
blenzes all deliberations and over- 
rules all laws, we are now re- 
qured to veſt an arbitrary power 
iu his majeſty's miniſters, upon the 
authority of a detail of the offences 
ot individuals or ſocieties, whoſe 
ſtrength and numbers are not 
proved, to our apprehenfion, to be 
we as would juitify ſuch a mea- 
lure as the preſent, eſpecially as 
the ordinary operation of the law 
5 lufficient zo check the ſpirit 


wich is ſuppoſed to prevail. One 


i the worſt effects of the conduct 
179 | 
794. | 


niſters. 


operated as the inſtrument for for- 
mer artificial panics, and as a pre- 
text for former meaſures, in our 
opinion the moſt hazardous and 
pernicious. They continued the 
ſame conduct without injury ex- 
perienced by the public, without 
acceſſion of ſtrength, without the 
proof of any change iu their ſyſ- 
tems or deſigns. We cannot, there. 
fore, without betraying the truſt re- 

{ed in us, conſent to reſign the 
iberties of all our fellow-ſubjets 
to the diſcretion of the ſervants of 
the crown, on no better ground 
than that of a catalogue of offences 
which have. been long notorious to 


the whole kingdom. 


2dly, Becauſe even the proof that 
ſome individuals entertain thoſe 
deſperate deſigns which have been 
aſcribed to them would not, in our 
opinion, form anyguſtification of 
the preſent meaſure. From the Re- 
volution to the complete defeat of 
the pretenſions of the Houſe of 
Stuart, the wiſdom of our anceſtors 
did not deem the exiſtence of a zea» 
lous, powerful, and indefatigable 
Jacobite party a ſufficient reaſon, 
without overt acts of rebellion, or 
actual exiſting confpiracy, for ſub- 
jecting the perſonal liberty of the 
whole kingdom to the will of mi- 
Miſerable, indeed, and 
precarious is our condition, if, at 
the plezſure of a handful of viſion- 
aries and incendiaries (characters 
which every age produces, and diſ- 
guiſes which the agents of every 
overnment may atiume), our li- 
erties are to be laid under a legal 
interdict, and miniſters are to be 
veſted with an arbitrary power over 
the perſons of all tne freemen of 

this realm. 
zdly, Becauſe, eren if the danger 
had been as real and imminent as 
is pretended, it migat have been 
| o 
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provided againſt by meaſures far 
leſs odious than that of depriving 


the ſubject of thoſe rights of per- 


ſonal ſecurity which diſtinguiſh 
the Britiſh Conſtitution beyond any 
other free government ancient or 


modern, and changing it, for the 


time, from a government of law to 


a government of will. One expe- 


dient, comparatively more mode- 
rate, is obvious, namely, to put the 
law reſpecting bail for miſdemean- 
ours which affect the ſtate, for a limit- 
ed time on the ſame footing with bail 
in caſes of treaſon. 

Athly, Becauſe this bill appears 
to us, under a ſtill more melancholy 
and alarming aſpect, when we com- 
bine it with declarations which 
have been made by conſiderable 
perſons during the dependence of 
this bill. Even this, the utmoſt 
extremity to which our anceſtors 
were ever driven by the preſſure 
of the greateſt danger, is but the 
prelude to a ſyſtem of meaſures (if 
poſſible) ſtill more violent and ar- 
bitrary. Theſe menaces, too forci- 
bly illuſtrated by ſome _=_ mea- 
ſures, in our opinion of a rigour 


equally impolitic and ddious, fill 


us with the moſt melancholy ap- - 


prehenſions that deſigns are enter- 
tained, by a. progreſſive ſeries of en- 
croachments, to annihilate all the 
rights of Engliſhmen, and to extin- 
— all the free principles of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution. 

gthly, Becauſe the precipitation 
with which this bill has been hur- 
ried through the Houſe is both in- 


nant to two ſtanding orders of this 
Houſe, one of the 28th of June, 
1715, and the other of the 28th 
April, 1699, ſtanding orders which 
inſure to this Houſe the advantages 
of mature delibcration, and to the 
ſubject the invaluable privilege of 
petitioning againſt meaſures, which, 


like 'the preſent, ire fobrertive-of 
his fundamental rights. 

- ALBEMARLE, BEDFORD, 

LAUDERDALE, DERBY, 


x 4 —Þ_ 


Proteft againſt the Vote 9 Thank to 
| Lord Hood, * 7. 


DissxNTIENr, 


1. Becauſe it has not been the 
practice of this Houſe to vote thanks 
to officers commanding his majeſ- 
ty's forces by ſea or land, except 
on occaſions where they have emi- 
nently advanced the honour and 
promoted the intereſts of their coun- 
try, by the moſt important and ac- 
knowledged ſervices, / a 
2. Becauſe by voting the thanks 
of this Houſe, except in ſuch in- 
ſtances, we diminiſh the value of 
the moſt honourable reward we 
have it in our power to confer, and 
leſſen one of the beſt incitements to 
future ſervice. ud 
- 3. Becauſe the reduction of Baſtia 
does not in itſelf appear to us to be 


ſuch a ſervice as calls upon this. 


Houſe for any extraordinary mark 
of approbation or applauſe. 

4. Becauſe, whatever the merit of 
that ſervice. may be, the other ad- 
mirals of the fleet, and the com- 
manding officers of his majeſty's 
land forces, muſt have had their 
ſhare in it; and to refuſe thanking 
them, as had been uſual on ſimilar 
occaſions, appears to us to juſtify 
an opinion that the vote of thanks 
to lord Hood originated from ſome 


decent in itſelf, and directly repug- motive of a private and perſonal 


nature,/ which it- is improper for 
this Houſe to countenance. 

5. Becauſe even miniſters them- 
ſelves do not ſeem, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, to have conſidered that ſer. 
vice as entitled to ſuch a, mark of 
approbation ; for though accounts 
had been received of the rein 


nnn 


of Baſtia previous to thoſe of the 
victory obtained by the fleet under 
the command of earl Howe, no in- 
tention was announced of movin 
a vote of thanks to lord Hood, ti 
this Houſe had paid the juſt tribute 
of gratitude and honour for that 
moſt important and ſplendid vic- 
tory. 


BeprorD, DexsyY, 
ALBEMARLE, THANET. 
\LAUDERDALE, Nr. 


The Speech of the Speaker of the Houſe 
of Cm Is he gave the 
Thanks of the Houſe to the Mana- 
gers of the Impeachment againſt 
Warren Haſtings, Eſquire, June 
20, 


GENTLEMEN, 


It is my duty to communicate to 
vou the thanks of this Houſe, for 
the manner in which you have diſ- 


an occaſion highly intereſting to 
the honour and juſtice of the na- 
tion, | | 

The ſubject, to which your atten« 
non has been directed, was intricate 


of and extenſive beyond example: 
d- you have proved, that it was well 
n- luited to your induſtry and elo- 
5 quence, the exertions of which 
eir dave conferred honour, not on 
ng jourſelves only, but on this Houſe, 
lar vhoſe credit is intimately connect- 
ily ed with your own. A forcible ad- 
nks monition has been given, on this 
"me | 


cahon, to all perſons in ſituations 
af high and important national truſt, 
that they can neither be removed 
by diſtance, nor ſheltered by power, 

om the vigilance and authority of 
tis Houſe, which is poſſeſſed of no 
pivilege more important, than that 
Y which it is enabled to bring 
public delinquents to the bar of 
lic juſtice, and thus to preſerve, 


charged a moſt arduous truſt, on- 
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or reſcue from diſhonour, the Bri 
tiſh name and character. 
But in addreſſing you on this 


occaſion, and in conſidering the 


beneficial conſequences to be ex- 
pected from this proceeding, it is 
impoſſible not to advert to the in- 
creaſed ſecurity, which the conſti · 


tution has derived in the dourſe of it, 


from the recognition and full con- 
firmation of the principle, that an 
impeachment is not diſcontinued 


by a diffolution of parliament; a 


principle eſſential to the privileges 
of this Houſe, and to the indepen- 


dent and effectual adminiſtration of 


public juſtice. 

Under theſe impreſſions, ſuggeſt- 
ed by the nature and importance of 
your truſt, and by the manner in 
which you have diſcharged it, L 
obey, with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, 
the commands of this Houſe, by 
ſtating to you their reſolution, 

„That the thanks of this Houſe 
„% be given to the members, who 


«© were appointed the managers of 


the impeachment againſt War- 
ren Haſtings, eſq. for their faith- 
« ful management in their diſcharge 
« of the truſt repoſed in them.” 


His Majeſty's Speech to both, Houſes of 
Parliament, on Friday, Fuly 11. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The ſtate of public bufineſs 
enables me now to cloſe this ſeſſion 
of parliament, in doing which I 
have again to acknowledge that aſ- 
ſiduity and zeal for the intereſts of 
my people, of which you had be- 
fore given me ſo many progfs, and 


which have been ſo particularly 


manifeſted in the * year. 

I am perſuaded that you enter - 
tain too juſt a ſenſe of the nature 
and importance of the conteſt in 
which we are engaged, to ſuffer 
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your zeal to be abated, or your 
perſeverance ſhaken, by the recent 
ſucceſſes of the enemy in the Ne- 
therlands. 

In a moment which ſo ſtrongly 
calls for energy and vigour, it is 
peculiarly gratifying to_me to re- 
flect on the uniform ſkill and bra- 
very of my fleets and armies; the 
undaunted ſpirit and unwearied ex- 
ertion of my officers and troops in 
every ſituation; and the general 
_ ſpirit of my people, which 

ve never at any period been more 
conſpicuous. 

I have obſerved, with the higheſt 
ſatisfaction, the rapid and valuable 
acquiſitions made in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies; the ſucceſsful ope- 
rations which have been carried on 
in the Mediterranean ; and the bril- 
liant and deciſive victory obtained 
by my fleet, under the command 
of earl Howe, an event which muſt 
ever be remembered as one of the 
moſt glorious in the- naval hiſtory 
of this country, | 


Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, | 


J return you my warmeſt thanks 
for the chearfulneſs and liberality 
with which you have granted the 
large ſupplies which were neceſſa- 
Ty for the ſervice of the year, and 
for the maintenance of a cauſe 
equally important to the ſecurity 
and happineſs of every claſs of my 
ſubjects. 


My lords, and gentlemen, | 


I feel it incumbent upon me 
particularly to acknowledge your 
diligence in the inveſtigation of the 
deſigns which had been formed 
againſt the government and conſti- 
tution of theſe kingdoms, and to 
thank you for the confidence you 
have repoſed in me on this occa- 


fion, It will be a principal object 


PAPER KS 


of my attention to make a vigorous 
and prudent uſe of the additional 


powers veſted in me for the pro- 


tection and ſecurity of my people; 
and relying, as I do, with the ut- 


moſt confidence, on the uniform 


loyalty and public ſpirit of the 
great body of my ſubjects, I have 
no doubt of ſpeedily and effectually 
repreſſing every attempt to diſturb 
the public peace, and of defeating 
the wicked deſigns which have been 
in agitation. 

It muſt not, however, be forgot- 
ten, that theſe deſigns againſt our 
domeſtic happineſs are eflentially 
connected with the ſyſtem now 
prevailing in France, of which the 
principles and ſpirit are irrecon- 
cileably hoſtile to all regular and 


eſtabliſned gorvernment ; and that 
we are therefore called upon, by 


every conſideration of our own in- 
ternal ſafety, to continue our efforts 
in conjunction with my allies, and 
to perſevere with increaſed vigour 
and exertion in a conteſt, from the 
ſucceſsful termination of which 
we can alone expect to eſtabliſh, 
on a ſolid and permanent founda- 
tion, the future ſecurity and tran- 
uillity either of this country, or of 
the other nations of Europe. 


— OA 
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The Speech of his Excellency Fol 
Earl of Weſtmorland, Lord Lieu. 
tenant of Ireland, to both Houſes if 
Parliament, Fan. 21. x 


My lords, and gentlemen, 


I have his majeſty's commands 
to meet you in parliament. You 
muſt have felt, with the higheſt ſa. 
tisfaction, that, by the ſucceſs 0 
his majeſty's arms and thoſe of his 
allies, the hopes of France, in their 
unprovoked declaration of war, '9 
impair the ſtability or ſhake the 


conſtitution of Great Britain — 


„ — po — — wo ak oc 


F: WEB. If 16 
Ireland, have been utterly diſap- 
ointed. 

The forces of his majeſty and his 
allies are in poſſeſſion of many im- 
portant fortreſſes which belonged 
to the French, and many of their 
oppreſſive and unjuſt conqueſts 
have been wreſted from them; and 
whilſt the trade of the empire has 
been generally protected, the re- 
ſources which our enemies derived 
from their wealthy ſettlements and 
extenſive commerce have been al- 
molt entirely cut off, ; 

[ have the ſatisfaction to acquaint 
vou, that the ſpirit of inſurrection, 
which was for ſome time prevalent 
among the lower orders of people, 
i in general ſuppreſſed. No exer- 
tion ſhall be — on my part, 


to bring them to a due ſenſe of or- 


der and ſubordination, and to pre- 
rent and puniſh the machinations 


of thoſe who may aim to ſeduce 


them om their accuſtomed loyalty 
into acts of ſedition and outrage... 
The law for rendering a militia 
in this kingdom effectual has been 
carried ſucceſsfully into execution, 
I am happy to find that the people 
are at length fully reconciled to 
this inſtitution, which has already 
been attended by the moſt bene- 
kcial conſequences, in producing 


internal tranquillity, and contribut- 


ing to the general ſtrength and force 
of the empire. 3 

Jam commanded to acquaint 
you, that his majeſty has appointed 
acommiſhon under the great ſeal, 
to execute the office of lord high 
trealurer of this kingdom, in order 
that the payment of the civil liſt 
granted to his majeſty, and a regu- 
lar appropriation of the revenue to 
ſtint ſervices, may be carried 
mo execution in a manner as con- 
formable to the practice of Great 

tun, as the relative ſituation of 

kingdom will permit. | 


FA ÞKKS: al 
Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, 1 þ 


I have ordered the national ac- 
counts to be laid before you, as well 
as the eſtimates for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year. It is painful to me 
to obſerve, that the exigencies of the 
times will require a large ſupply 
and additional refources; but when 
you conſider that this is a war of 
abſolnte neceſſity, and that you are 
3 for your liberty, pro- 
perty, and religion, I doubt not 
that you will cheerfully contribute 
to ſupport the honour of his ma- 
jeſty's crown, and the eſſential in- 
tereſts of the kingdom. 


My lords, and gentlemen, 


The agriculture, the manufac- 


tures, and particularly the linen ma- 


nufacture of Ireland, the Proteſtant 
charter ſchools, and various other 
inſtitutions of public utility, have 


ſo conſtantly received the benefit 


of. your care and liberality, that 1 
need not particularly, at this time, 
inculcate their importance. | 
His majeſty has the fulleſt reli- 
ance upon the loyalty and attach- 
ment of his people of Ireland. You 
are now, by the unjuſt aggreſſion 
of France, involved in a conteſt for 
your religion, for your conſtitution, 
and for the preſervation 'of every 
principle which upholds ſocial or- 
der, or gives ſecurity to your per- 
ſons or properties. In ſuch a cauſe, 
his majeſty has no doubt'of being 
cordially ſupported by the efforts. 
of all his ſubjects, in reſiſting the 
deſperate deſigns of men, who are 
endeavouring to erect their own 
power and dominion on the ruins 
of law and order, and to involve 
every 33 of Europe in a 
general ſcene of confuſion and an- 
archy. 

His maj 


eſty's object is peace; 
(F 3) | an 
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and he will exert himſelf, in con- 


junction with his allies, whenever 


an occaſion ſhall preſent itſelf, for 
obtaining this deſirable end, with- 
out ſurrendering the honour of his 
crown, or fcrifcing the preſent or 
future ſecurity of his people and of 
the reſt of Europe. | 
You may depend upon my faith- 
ful repreſentations of yours ſervices 
to his majeſty ; and I will zealouſly 
co-operate with your exertions. for 
11 and proſperity of Ire- 
nd. | | 


The Speech of his Excellency John 


Earl of Weſtmorland, Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, to both Houſes of 
Parliament, March 25, 
My lords, and gentlemen, _ 
The important objects which 
engaged your attention being con- 
cluded, I am enabled to relieve you 
from further attendance in parlia- 
ment. | 
I have his majeſty's commands 
to expreſs his moſt entire ſatisfac- 
tion in the zeal and unanimity 
which have governed your pro- 


ceedings during the preſent ſeſſion, 


and the cheerfulneſs with which 
you have provided for the extraor- 
dinary emergencies of the ſtate. 
This conduct, ſo honourable to 
yourſelves, muſt eſſentially tend to 
preſerve the internal tranquillity of 
your country, to maintain that free 


. conſtitution under which you en- 
joy ſuch ineſtimable bleſſings, and 


is highly beneficial to the general 
intereſts of the empire, and to the 
common cauſe of Europe, 


Gentlemen of the. houſe of 
commons, ts 
J am directed by his majeſty to 
return-you his thanks for the y 
liberal ſupplies you have voted for 


lawful oaths. 


PAPER Ss. 


the public ſervice. Vou may rely 


on their faithful application to the 
1 12 for which they were grant 
ed. 


My lords, and gentlemen, 


His majeſty feels, with the moſt 
cordial pleaſure, the loyalty of his 
people of Irelan& and the affection- 
ate determination they have always 
ſhewn to ſtand or fall with Great 
Britain. In the conteſt in which 
we are engaged by the unprovoked 
aggreſſion of France, meaſures of 
the moſt vigorous nature continue 
to be requiſite, and his majeſty will 

rſevere in his exertions, in con- 
junction with his allies, againſt the 
common enemy. .'Under the Di- 
vine Providence, on the juſtice of 
his cauſe, on the diſciplined valour 
of- his fleets and armies, and the 
united efforts of all his ſubjects, his 
majeſty relies for a favourable iſſue 
to a war, which, on the part of our 
enemies, is waged againſt the envied 
liberty of thefe kingdoms, and the 
eſtabliſhed government of every 
ſtate in Europe. | 

I applaud your wiſdom in paſling 
an act for preſerving the property, 
within this kingdom, of perſons re- 
ſident in France from becoming the 
plunder of thoſe who have uſurped 
the government of that unhappy 
country. It is peculiarly our duty 
to ſupport the ſecurity of private 
property, and to maintain the prin- 
ciples of juſtice, when doctrine: 
have been advanced, and attempts 
endeavoured to be carried into exe- 
cution, for the deſtruction of both. 

I am ſorry to inform you, that in 


ſome parts of the county of Cork, 


the people, deluded by the artifices 
of wicked and deſigning men, have 
aſſembled in numerous bodies. and 
have compelled many to take un- 
The timely exer- 


tions of the magiſtrates, aided 4 
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the ſpirited conduct of his ma- 
jeſty's regular and militia forces, 
have nearly ſuppreſſed thoſe diſ- 
turbances. No attention ſhall be 


wanting on my part to the pro- 


tection of the peaceable and in- 


duſtrious, and to the puniſhment 


of offenders againſt the law, and 


| eſpecially of thoſe who have inſti- 


ted the ignorant to the commiſ- 
fon of ſuch dangerous crimes. 


The early concluſion of the ſeſ- 


fion will enable you, in your re- 
ſpective counties, to enforce a due 
obedience to the laws, and to in- 
culcate that ſpirit of loyalty to the 
king, and attachment to our happy 
conſtitution, which has ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſned your conduct. 


I am truly ſenſible of the re- 


peated teſtimonies I have received 
of your confidence and ſupport, 
for which I return you my moſt 


ſincere thanks, and ſhall endeavour 


to enſure their continuance by 
employing every power with which 
| am inveſted for the maintenance 
of the public tranquillity, and the 
advantage of this kingdom, and 
by faithfully repreſenting to his 


majeſty your unremitting attention 


to the welfare of Ireland, and your 
unanimous exertions for the gene- 
ral cauſe of the empire. 


3 es 


Die New Conflitution of Corfiea. - 
TRANSLATION. 


We, the repreſentatives of the 
Corſican nation, free and indepen- 


dent, lawfully aſſembled in a gene- 


nal meeting, poſſeſſed of a ſpecial 
authority to form the preſent con- 
ſtitutional act, have unanimouſly 
decreed, under the auſpices: of the 
u Being, the following ar- 
"> 1 apes 87 Qi . 
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CnarrER I. 


Of the Nature of the Conſtitution; 


4 and of the Conſtituted Powers. 


Art. I. The conſtitution of Cor- 
ſica is moparchical, according to 


the following fundamental laws. 
II. Thelegiſlative power is veſt- 


ſentatives of 
elected and convened, 
III. The legiſlature, compoſed 


ed in the King, and in the repre- 
the people, lawfully 


of the king and of the repreſenta- 
tives of the people, is denominated 
the parliament ; the aſſembly of the 
' repreſentatives of the 
named the houſe of parliament; 


people is 


and the repreſentatives are ſtyled 


members of the parliament, -. 


| CuarraR I; 


Of the Mode of Elections, the 
Number of Members, and the 
Functions of Parliament. 


Art. I. The territory ſhall be 
divided into pieves, (diſtricts) each 


of which ſhall ſend two members 
to parliament. The towns on the 


coaſt, of which the population 


ſhall amount to z, ooo ſouls and 


upward, have the right of ſending. 


two members each to parliament z 


the biſhops, who diſcharge the- 
duties of their ſee in Corſica, and 


are recogniſed as ſuch by the Cor- 


| fican nation, ſhall be members of 


rliament. 


II. The members of parliament | 
| ſhall be elected hy all the Corſican 


citizens, of : twenty-five years of 


age, who ſhall have been reſident 


at leaſt; one year in the pieve, or in 
the town, and who are poſſeſſars of 


ad! 3 2 | 
« ITE. No perſon (hall be elected 


a member of parliament, unleſs he 


ſſeſſes at leaſt 6,000 livres in 


d in the pieve which he is to re- 
e preſent, 
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preſent, and pays taxes in propor- 


tion to chis poſſeſſion, and unleſs 


bon of a Corũcan father, and 


boni fide an inhabitant, 1 


kept houſc for five years in the ſai 
pi: ve, and until he has arrived at 
the age of twenty-fiye. 


are inmates for life, perſons em- 
ployed in collecting the revenue, 
the receivers and collectors of 
taxes, thoſe who have penſions, or 
who are in the ſervice of a foreign 

wer, and prieſts, cannot be mem- 
bers of the houſe of parliament. 

V. The form of election ſhall 


be determined by the laws. 


VI. If a member of the parlia- 
ment ˖ dies, or becomes incapable, 
according to law, of being a mem- 
ber ot parliament, another member 


| ſhall be elected by his pieve, within, 


fifteen days, by the king's, autho- 


rity. 

n. The houſe of parliament 
has the right of enacting all the 
acts which are intended to have 
force of law. | - 5 

VIII. The decrees of the houſg 
of parliament ſhall not have force 
of law, unleſe they receive the 
king's ſanction, 

IX. Any decree. that has not 
paſſed the houſe of parliament, and 
received the king's ſanction, ſhall 
not be looked upon as law, nor 
carried into execution as ſuch, 

X. No impoſition, tax, or pub- 
lic contribution, ſhall be laid with- 
out the conſent of parliament, or 
without being eſpecially granted 
by it. | 
XI Parliament has the right of 
impeachment, in the name of the 
nation, of every agent of govern- 
ment, guilty of prevarication, be- 
fore the extraordinary tribunal. 

XII. The caſes of prevarication 
ſhall be determined by the law. 


b AP E RS. 


CAT TEN III. 


Of the Duration and Convocation 
1 of Parliament. 


Art. I. The duration of one par · 


lament ſhall be two years. 
IV. Lodgers, except thoſe who - 


II. The king may diſſolve the. 
parliament. an 0 
III. In cafe of a diſſolution of 
parliament, the king ſhall convene. 
another within forty days. 

IV. Thoſe perſons who were 
members of the diſſolved parlia- 
ment, may be elected members o 
OY one. #874; 

V. If the parliament expires 
without being diſſolved, another 
ſhall be called, by the king's au- 


thority, within forty days. 


VI. The king may prorogue the 
rliament. | | 
VII. The parliament cannot be 

convoked or aſſembled, but by the 

king's commande. 
VIII. The interval between the 
convening of the houſe and its 
prorogation, or, if it be not pro- 
rogucd, until its diſſolution, or, if 
it be not diſſolved, until its expira- 
tion, is to be called the ſeſſion of 
parliament, -* 1681p =p» 

IX. The viceroy, or, in caſe of 
illneſs, the commiſhoners nomi- 
nated by him for that purpoſe, ſhall 
open the ſeſſions in perſon, and 
declare the reaſons for convoking 
the parliament. : 
X. The parliament may adjourn 
itſelf and re-aſſemble, during the 
ſame ſeſſion. 

XI. The houſe ſhall decide up- 
on any Conteſted election of ita 
members, | Fad, 
XII. The members of parlia. 
ment ſhall not be ſubject to arreſt 


or impriſonment for debt during 


the continuance of their repreſent- 
ation. 
. CnarThk 
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ChArTER IV. 


on the Mode of Deliberation, 
Freedom of Debate, and internal 
Regulations of Parliament. 


Art. I. After the opening of par- 
liament by the viceroy, or by his 
commiſſioners, as is herein before. 
mentioned, the oldeſt member ſhall 
take the chairz and the members 
preſent, having elected a provi- 
ſional ſecretary among themſelves, 
ſuall proceed to the choice of a 
prelident, and of one or more ſe- 
cretaries, The ſecretaries ſhall 
no: be choſen from among the 
members; and may be diſmiſſed 
by a vote of parliament. 

II. The parliament aſſembled, . 


in all the caſes before- mentioned, 


has the power of debate, and of 
palſing bills, whenever above one 
half of its members are preſent. 

III. Every member, elected and 
not appearing, ſhall have notice, 
from the preſident of the houſe, to 
repair to his poſt within fifteen 
days, . 

IV. In caſe of non- appearance, 
or of not ſending a lawful excuſe 
ſatisfactory to the houſe, ſuck 
member ſhall be condemned to a 
fine of 200 livres. | 

V. Parliament may grant leave 
of abſence, or permit the abſence 
of ſuch members who ſolicit it, 
provided more than one half of its 
wembers remain preſent, 

VI. Every propofition made in 
pariiament ſhall be decided by the 
majority of the members preſent ; 
the prefident, in caſe of an equal 
diviſion, ſhall give the caſting vote. 

VII. The forms and procedures 
of enacting laws, and of determin- 
ing other matters in the houſe, 
which may not be fixed by the 


preſent conſtitution, ſhall be re- 


pulated by the houſe itſelf, 


? 


DNN 


the refuſal of it, ſhall be announced 
in-perſon by the king's repreſenta» 
tive in the houſe of 
by a ſpecial commiſhon in caſe of 
ſickneſs. N 05 | 
IX. The form of the ſanction 
ſhall be, the king approves ; that of 
refuſal, the ting will examine; the 
bills ſanctioned by the king are 
named Ads of Parliament. | 
X. No member of parliament 
ſhall be called to account, or pu- 
niſhed by the king's ſervants, for 


the opinions manifeſted, or the 


dactrines profeſſed in the houſe, or 
by any other authority whatever 
except by that of the houſe itſelf, 
XI. The preſident of the par- 
liament has the right of calling to 
order any of its members, when 
he may think proper. The houſe 
may cenſure, arreſt and impriſon 


any of its own members, during 


the ſeſſion... & | 


CHAPTER V. 


Upon the Exerciſe of the Execu · 
#7 tive Power, 


Art. I. The king ſhall have his 


immediate repreſentative in Cor. 


ſica, with the. title of Viceroy, _ 
II. The viceroy ſhall have the 
power of giving his ſanction or 


refuſal to the decrees of parlia- 


ment. 5 


III. He ſhall moreover have the 


power to perform, in the king's 


name, all the acts of government 


which are within the limits of the 


royal authority: — there ſhall be a 
board of council and a ſecretary of 
ſtate, nominated by the king; and 


mention ſhall be made in the vice- 
roy's orders, that he has taken tne 
opinion of the ſaid board of coun- 


cil; and theſe orders ſhall be 


ounterſigned by the ſecretary. 
Om "Oe © IV. The 


| (89) 
VIII. The king's ſanction, or 


liament, or 
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IV. The nation has the right of 
petitioning, as well the viceroy as 
the houſe of parliament: the con- 
ſtituted and acknowledged corps of 
the law may petition in a body, 
the other corps in their individual 
capacity only; and a petition ſhall 
never be preſented by more than 
twenty perſons, however numerous 
uy be the fi pom it. 

- The houſe of parliament 
may addreſs the king to recall his 


viceroy: in ſuch caſe the houſe 


ſhall addreſs his majeſty in his privy 
council aſſembled; the viceroy 
mall be obliged to tranſmit the ad- 
dreſs to the king, upon the requi- 
ſition of the houſe, within the term 
of fifteen days after ſuch requiſi- 
tron, and the houſe may itſelf 
tranſmit it to the king, even 
through the channel of a deputa- 
tion; but in any caſe the houſe is 
bound to preſent to the viceroy, 
fifteen days previous to the depar- 
ture of the addreſs, a copy of the 
ſame, and of the papers which are 
to accompany it, - 

VI. The king has the excluſive 
direction of all military arrange- 


ments, and is to provide for the 


internal and external ſecurity of 
the country. 

VII. The king declares war 
and makes peace : he ſhall not be 
authoriſed, however, in any event, 
nor on any account whatſoever, to 
give up, alienate, or in any manner 
prejudice, the unity and indiviſi- 
bility of Corſica and its depen- 
dencies. | 

VIII. The king ſhall appoint to 
all the offices of government. 

IX. The ordinary employments 
of juſtice, and of the adminiſtra- 
tion of the public money, ſhall be 
conferred upon natives of Corſica, 
or perſons naturaliſed Corſicans, 
in virtue of the laws. 


PAPER S: 


CnAr TEA VI. | 


Of Judicial Proceedings, and of 
the Diviſion of the Tribunals. 


Art. I. Juſtice ſhall be executed 
in the king's name, and the orders 
carried into execution by officers 
appointed by him, in conformity 
to the laws. 1775 | 

II. There ſhall be a ſupre 
tribunal, compoſed of five judge 
and the king's advocate, and this 
ſhall be ſtationary in Corte. 

III. There ſhall be a preſident 
and a king's advocate attached to 
every other new juriſdiction. 

IV. The functions of the faid. 
reſpective tribunals, their admini- 
ſtration, and the emoluments, ſhall 
be determined by law. 

V. There ſhall be in every pieve 
a podeſta, (magiſtrate.). | 

J. In every community there 
ſhall be a municipality, named by 
the people, and its functions ſhall 
be regulated by the laws. 

VII. Crimes, which deſerve 
corporal or ignominious puniſh- 
ments, ſhall be tried by the judges 
and a jury. FRY _ 

VIII. The king has the power 
of granting pardon, in conformity 
to the ſame regulations under 
which he exerciſes this prerogative 
in England. 

IX. All civil, criminal, com- 
mercial cauſes, and thoſe of every 
other kind whatſoever, ſhall be ter- 
minated in Corfica, in the firſt and 
laſt inſtance. | 

CHAPTER VII. 5 

Of the Extraordinary Tribunal. 


Art. I. There ſhall be an extra- 
ordinary tribunal, compoſed of tive 
judges, appointed by the king, and 
commiſſioned to judge upon any: 

impeachment from the houſe of. 
parliament, or upon all charges 
a ES + made, 
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made, on the part of the king, of 
prevarication, or other treaſonable 
tranſactions. 

II. The nature of the ſaid 
crimes, and the form of trial, ſhall 
be determined- upon by a ſpecial 
law; but a jury ſhall be allowed in 
every caſe of this ſort, 

III. The members of the tribu- 
nal ſhall not aſſemble, but in caſes of 
impeachment by the houſe of par- 
liament, or by the king; and, im- 
mediately after judgment given, 
they ſhall be obliged to ſeparate. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Of Perſonal Liberty, and of the 
Liberty of the Preſs. 

Art. I. No perſon ſhall be de- 
prived of his liherty and property 
but by ſentence of the tribunals 
acknowledged by the laws, and in 
the caſes and according to the 
forms preſcribed. 
ws — ſha]l be arreſted or 

placed in confinement, ſhall be 
conducted, within the term of 
twenty-four hours, before the com- 
petent tribunal, in order that the 


cauſe of his detention may be ad- 


judged according to law. _ | 
III. In caſe of the arreſt being 
declared vexatious, the perſon ar- 
reited will have a right of claim- 


competent tribunals. 

IV. The liberty of the preſs is 
decreed, hut the abuſe of it is to be 
amenable to the laws. ; 

V. Every Corſican ſhall have 
the power freely to depart from 
his country,. and to return to it 
with his property, conforming 
himſelf to the regulations and or- 
donnances of general police, ob- 
lerved in ſuch caſes. 

CHAPTER IX. 


Of the Corſican Flag and Naviga- 
tion. f 


Art. J. The ſtandard ſhall bear 


os 


a Moor's Head, quartered with the 
King's Arms, according to the 
form which ſhall be preſcribed by 
his majeſty. | | | 
II. The king ſhall afford the 
ſame protection to the trade and 
navigation of the Corſicans, as to 


the trade and navigation of his other 


ſubjects. 
III. The Corſican nation, deeply 
penetrated with ſentiments of gra- 
titude toward the king of Great 
Britain and the Engliſh nation, for 
the munificence and protection 
which it has always enjoyed, and 
which is now, in a more ſpecial 
manner, ſecured to it by the preſent 
conſtitutional act 
Declares, That it will conſider 
every attempt which in war or in 


peace ſliall be made to promote 


the glory of his majeſty, and the 
intereſts of the empire of Great 
Britain in general, as its own ; and 
the parliament of Corſica will al- 


ways manifeſt its readineſs and de- IT 


ference to adopt all regulations, 
conſiſtent with its preſent conſtitu- 
tion, which ſhall be enacted by his 
majeſty in his parliament of Great 
Britain, for the extenſion and ad- 
vantage of the external commerce 


of the empire, and of its depen- 


ing damages and intereſt before the N 


Cnarren X. 
Of Religion. 


Art. I. The catholic, apoſtolie, 
Roman religion, in all its evange- 


lical purity, ſhall be the only na- 


tional religion in Corſica. 


II. The houſe of parliament is 


authoriſed to determine on the 
number of pariſhes, to ſettle the 
ſalaries of the prieſts, and to take 
meaſures for enſuring the diſ- 
charge of epiſcopal functions, in 
concert with the holy ſee. 


III. All other modes of worſhip . 


are tolerated. 
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Cuarren XI. 
Of the Crown and its Succeſon. ' 


The ſovereign king of Corſica 
is his majeſty, George the third, 
king of Great Britain, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors,” according to the order of 


- ſucceſſion to the throne of Great 


Britain. 
Cnarrter XII. 


Of the Acceptance of the Croun 


and of the Conſtitution of Cor- 
lica. F 7 


Art. I. The prefent act ſhall be 
preſented to his majeſty, the king 


of Great Britain, through his ex- _ 


cellency fir Gilbert Elliot, his com- 
miſſary plenipotentiary, and ſpe- 
cially authorited for this purpofe. 

II. In the act of acceptance, his 
majeſty, and his plenipotentiary in 
his name, ſhall ſwear to maintain 
the liderty of the Corſican nation, 
according to the conſtitution and 
the laws;* and the ſame oath ſhall 
be adminiſtered to his ſucceſſors, 
upon every ſucceſſion to the 
throne. 

III. The members of the aſſem- 
bly ſnall immediately take the fol- 
low ing oath, Which ſhall be admi- 
niſtered by his excellency ſir Gil- 
bert Elliot; I ſwear (for myſelf, 
and in the name of the Corſican 
nation, which ] reprefent,) that I 
acknowledge for my fovereign and 
king, his Majeſty George the Third, 
the king of Great Britain; to yield 
him faithful obedience, according 
to the conſtitution and laws of Cor- 
fica, and to defend the ſaid conſti- 
tution and laws, E 

IV. Every Corſican ſhall, in his 
reſpective community, take a ſimi- 
lar cath of alleg ance. 

Done, and unanimouſly decreed, 


and after three readings, on three 


ſucceeding days, in the general aſ- 
ſembly ot the Corſican nation, in 


Pp & £0 £ 


Corte, this day, 19th of June, 1994, 
and individually ſigned in the aſ- 
ſembly of all the members of which 
it is compoſed. | 

[Signed by above four hundred 
names.] 


—— 


T; anſlation of the Speech made in the 
General Aſembly of Corſica, on the 
Acceptation of the Crown and Con- 
flitutionof that Maud, by his Excel- 
lency Sir Gilbert Elliot, June 19. 


Gentlemen, 


In availing myſelf, for the firſt 
time, in the midſt of the Corſican 
nation, of the privilege of calling 
you brothers and fellow-citizens, a 
reflection, which will naturally oc- 
cur to every one, excites in me the 
moſt heartfelt ſatisfaction. Indepen- 
dent of the reciprocal political ad- 
vantages which we may derive from 
ſo cloſe a connection, I ſee, on the 
preſent occafion, every thing that 
can render it more precious and 
more eſtimable by the ſentiments of 
confidence and of affection, the firſt 
and pure principles of our union, 
which they will for ever continue to 
cement and conſolidate. - "By 
This remarkable truth, which it 

is impoſſible to overlook, cannot 
be mentioned without a ſtrong emo- 
tion of ſenſibility and joy. Our two 
nations have, for a long period, 
been diſtinguiſhed by a reciprocal 
and remarkable eſteem. Without 
anticipating the happy end to which 
this inſtinctive partiality, this ſym- 
enger attraction, may ſome day 
ead us, we have given to each other 

inſtances of confidence on every 
occaſion ; yet no relations have hi- 
therto ſubſiſted between us, except 
thoſe of reciprocal and voluntary 
good offices. Our minds have been 
prepared by Providence for the fate 
which awaited us; and the divine 
got}. 


ele 


goodneſs, intending our union, has. 
ordained that it ſhould be anticipat- 
ed and brought about (if I may fo 
expreſs myſelf) by a ſimilarity of 
character, and by a conformity of 
views and principle, and, above all, 
by a pleaſing exchange of friendly 
ſervices. 

This ſacred compact, which I re- 
ceived from your hands, 1s not a 
cold and intereſted agreement be- 
tween two parties who meet by ac- 
cident, and form a contract found- 
ed on the impulſe of the moment, 
or on a ſelfiſh and temporary po- 
licy. No, the event of this happy 
day is only the completion of wiſhes 
we had previouſly formed ; to-day 
our — are joined, but our hearts 
have long been united, and our 
motto ſhould be, Amici e non di 
ventura. * | 

However ſeducing this proſpect 
of our happineſs may appear, I truſt 
{and it is important for us to know 
it, as we aſſuredly do) that it does 
not depend on. ſentiment alone; 
but that it reſts on the ſolid baſis of 
the true intereſts and permanent 
telicity of the two nations. 

I will not mention to you the in- 
tereſts of Great Britain upon this 
occaſion ; not that they are of little 
conſequence; but being of a nature. 
purely political, the ſubject would 
be too cold, too dry, for this im- 
portant day, Beſides, it is not ne- 
ceflary on this occaſion to appre- 
ciate them in detail. I ſhall confine 
myſelf to this remark, that every 
poſhble advantage, which Great 
Britain could have in view from 
her union with Corſica, is eſſen- 
trally attached to your political 
and abſolute independence of every 
European power, and that theſe ad- 
vantages are not only compatible 
with your intereſts, but cannot for 


the moſt part exiſt, and ſtill leſs 


rA . 


flouriſh, but in 


the act you preſent to me this day, 


ranny; a condition equally unfa-. 


to offer him, it is becauſe he is de- 


(93) 
proportion to your. 
proſperity. - 


On your part, what is neceſſary 
to render you a happy people? [ 
will tell you in two words—Liberty 
at home, and ſecurity abroad, 

Your liberty will not be expoſed 
to any encroachments from a mo- 
narch, who, by his own experience 
and the example of his anceſtors for 
ſeveral generations, is perſuaded that 
the liberty and the proſperity of his 
people is the only foundation of 
the power, the glory, and the ſplen- 
dour of the throne; a king who 
has ever governed according to the 
laws, and whoſe ſceptre is at once 
ſtrengthened by the privileges, and 
embelliſhed by the happinels of his 
ſubjets. Here I mightexpatiate on 
the auguſt virtues of that monarch 
whom you have choſen for your 
own; but they are known to all his 
ſubjects: you will therefore become 
acquainted with them by a happy 
and certain experience; and this 
teſtimony will be far more faithful 
than my weak voice. 

It would not, however, be right 
that your liberty ſhould depend 
ſolely on the perſonal virtues of 
the monarch, You have therefore 
been careful to enſure it by the wiſe ,- 
conſtitution and fundamental laws 
of our union, which, in my gpinzo 
conſtitute fo eſſential. a- part o 


that I could not (without violating 
the confidence repoſed in me by my 
ſovereign) agree to a ſyſtem which 
might have degenerated into ty- 


vourable to the happineis of him 
who exerciſes it, and of thoſe who 
endure it. ; 1 

If his majeſty, therefore, accepts 
the crown which you have agreed 


never to 


termined to protec, and 
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enſlave thoſe from who he receives 

it; and, above all, becauſe it is 

=_ and not ſeized upon by vio- 
NCC. 

For external ſecurity, you wanted 
nothing but the conſtant and ac- 
tive alliance of a maritime power: 
this act enſures it to you; and while 
you enjoy at home peace and tran- 
_ which the enemy will no 

nger be able to interrupt, you 
will ſhare with us the treaſures of 
_ and the ſovereignty of the 

. 


quiet and free. To preſerve theſe 
bleſſings, you have only to preſerve 
your ancient virtues, courage, and 
the ſacred love of your country, 
Theſe are the native virtues of your 
ſoil ; they will be enriched by thoſe 
which accompany our union, and 
which you will derive from our in- 


dom) and from our love of liberty, 
at once enthuſiaſtic and enlighten- 
ed. I ſpeak of that liberty which 
has for its object to maintain your 
Civil rights, and the happineſs of 
the people; not to ſerve ambition 
and vice: that liberty, which is in- 
ſeparable from religion, order, re- 


gard for property, the firſt prin- 
Ciples of every human ſociĩety; that 
liberty which abhors every kind of 
deſpotiſm, and eſpecially that moſt 
terrible of all deſpotiſm, which 
ariſes from the unreſtrained vio- 
lence of human paſſions, Such are 
the virtues which belong both to 
you and tous; on their happy mix- 
ture and influence on each other, 
depends the proſperity of. Corſica. 
Immediate liberty, and a progreſ- 
five and increaſing proſperity— 
ſuch is the text, to which I hope 
and venture to predict that our be- 


F rom this day, therefore, you are 


ſpe for the laws, and a ſacred re- 
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haviour to each other, and our 
common deſtinies, will alwaysprove 
a faithful and a fatisfactory iuf. 
tration. g 


— 


Addreſs of the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commons of the City of 
London, to his Majeſty, June 20. 


To the Kinc's Moſt Excellent 
__ Majesrvy. f 


Tie humble Addreſs of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of London, in Common 
Council aſſembled. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


We, your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the lord 
mayor, aldermen and commons of 
the city of London, in common 
council aſſembled, humbly beg 


duſtry, from our long experience, leave to approach your majeſty 
(that true ſource of Selica wit with our warmeſt congratulations 


on the late glorious ſucceſſes with 
which it has pleaſed the Divine Pro- 
vidence to bleſs your majeſty's arms 
in different quarters of the world, 
and more eſpecially on the fignal 
victory obtained by the Britiſh fleet, 
under the command of admiral earl 
Howe, over the fleet of the French, 
on the firſt of this month. 

We have the pleaſure of ac- 
knowledging, with heartfelt ſatisfac- 
tion, that, by the reduction of the 

rincipal ſettlements of the French 
in the Eaſt Indies, and by the _ 
ture of their Weſt India iſlands, t 
moſt valuable commercial acquiſi- 
tions have been gained by your ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, at the ſame time that 
the commerce of the enemy has been 
deſtroyed in thoſe parts. And theſe 
advantages are greatly enhanced, 
in our eſtimation, by the amazing 
rapidity and little bloodſhed with 
which they were accompliſhed. 


< 
* 


' 
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We rejoice in ſeeing your ma- 


ieſty's arms victorious in the re- 
duction of Baſtia, whereby not only 
the Corſicans are liberated from the 
tyranny of French anarchiſts, but 
our flcets have acquired commodious 
harbours in the Mediterranean, 
We have viewed, with a pecu- 
liar ſatisfaction, the glorious exer- 
tions of our brave countrymen, en- 
couraged by the example of their 
illuſtrious commander, and other 


branches of the royal family on the 


continent; in which your majeſty's 
paternal feelings muſt have partici- 
pated in an extraordinary degree. 
Deeply impreſſed with the im- 
portance of theſe advantages, we 
ſhould think ourſelves wanting in 


the duty we owe to your majeſty, 


under whoſe mild government we 
deem it our greateſt —_—_— to 
live, were we. to delay taking the 
earlieſt opportunity of teſtifying, at 
the foot of your throne, our moſt 
ardent joy at the late fignal victory 


gained by your majeſty's fleet over 


that of the enemy; a victory, uy 
haps, unexampled in the anna 
the Britiſh navy; and which has 
materially reduced the power of the 
French at ſea, adding ſecurity to 
our wide-extended commerce, and 
tranſmitting a moſt brilliant. ex- 
ample of Britiſh valour to the lateſt 
poſterity, | 

And while we thus rejoice in the 


ſueceſſes of your majeſty's arms 


abroad, we defire to expreſs our 
warmeſt approbation of the vigi- 
lince and zeal of your majeſty's 
n.iniſters at home, in repreſſing the 
attempts of the ſeditious, and thoſe 
who wickedly aim at the ſubver- 


lion of your majeſty's government; 


and aſſure your majeſty, that your 
faithful ſubjects, the citizens of 
London, will continue to exert 
their moſt conſtant and earneſt en- 
deavours to preſerve to themſelves 


s of 


AF E A . 950 
and their poſterity the ſecure and 


ermanent enjoyment of the inva- 

uable bleſſings of the glorious con- 
ſtitution as eſtabliſhed by law. 

May theſe brilliant events con- 


vince your majeſty's enemies of the 
juſtice of your majeſty's cauſe, and 


thereby the bleſſings of peace be 
reſtored to theſe kingdoms, and to 
Europe, on a ſafe and permanent 
foundation. | 
Signed, by order of Court, 
WILLIAM Rix. 


To which Addreſs his Majefly was 
pleaſed to return the following maſt 
gracious Anſwer, | 


I receive, with great ſatisfaction, 
this dutiful and affectionate addreſs. 


The expreſſions of attachment from 


= faithful city of Londoa are at 
all times highly ſatisfactory to me, 


juncture. Their cordial congratu- 
lations on the late glorious victory, 


obtained by my fleet under earl. 
Howe, and on the ſignal ſucceſſes . 


which have attended my arms in 


different quarters, and the ſeaſon- 


able aſſurances of their uniform at- 
tachment to our invaluable conſti- 
tution, prove how ſenſible they are 
of the importance of the conteſt in 
which we are engaged, and of the 
numerous bleſſings, for the preſer- 
vation of which we have to con- 
tend. ; 
The city of London may at all 
times rely on the continuance of my 
favour and protection. 


— —_—_—_— — — 


the German Empire, on his Seceſ- 
fron from the Continental Confede- 


racy. 


The period being arrived in 
which his Pruſſian majeſty is forced 
to diſcontinue taking that active part 

[85 in 
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in the preſent war, which hitherto 
has been the effect of his generoſity 
and pure patriotiſm, on account 
and in conſideration of what is 
owing by his majeſty to the preſer- 
vation of his own ſtates and to the 
welfare of his ſubjects, his majeſty 
thinks it particularly bis duty to lay 
before their highneſſes the Co- 
States of the German empire, the 
real cauſes and true motives by 
which he was induced to take ſuch 
a reſolution. N : 

At the time when the French 
nation, in the unfortunate deluſion 
of imaginary liberty, had not only 
diſſolved every tie of civic order 


among themſelves, but alſo meditat- 


ed the ſubverſion of the repoſe and 
welfare of other nations, by the in- 


troduction of their anarchic hor- 


rors, and, in fact, had already fallen 
in a hoſtile manner on ſuch terri- 
tories of his imperial majeſty, and 
of the German empire, as were 
neareſt to them, his majeſty thought 
proper to unite his juſt arms with 
thoſe of his imperial majeſty, and 
afterwards with thoſe of the whole 


German empire, and thoſe of his- 


other allies, in order to ſet bounds 
to the deſtructive enterprizes of a 


delirious nation, and to reſtore 


peace and happineſs to thoſe as 

uiltleſs as highly endangered ſtates. 
This object was ever the guide of 
the arms of his majeſty down to this 
preſent moment, and more impreſ- 
ſive on his mind, in proportion as 
the madneſs of the French aug- 


mented, and the danger of all Ger- 


many became more imminent, The 
efforts of his majeſty to ſet a boun- 
dary againſt this mighty torrent of 
ill-fortune on the German territo- 
ries, were, it is true, at firſt but 
proportioned to the danger, but 
ſoon exceeded the vtmoit of his 
ability.— The war was not a war 
with a civilized nation, and well- 
8 
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diſciplined armies, but a war with 
a delirious and never dimjnjſhiy 
ſwarm of men,. with a highly po. 
pulous nation, provided with every 
reſource for war to back them—;3 
ſet of men who did not fight merely 
for victory, but who fought, by fire, 
{word, and the poiſon of their per- 
nicious doctrines, to ſubvert the 
whole ſocial edifice of Germany, 
To oppoſe this almoſt uncon- 
querable enemy, the king, on his 
part, brought into the field 70,000 
men, and thoſe his choiceſt troops ; 
with theſe has his majeſty combat. 
ed, even until this third campaign, 
under every imaginable obſtacle, 
far from the Pruſſian domini 
amidſt already exhauſted lands, ex- 
ceſs of dearneſs of the neceſſaries 


of life, and almoſt inſupportable 


expence. ; 


Beſides theſe unparalleled efforts, 
his majeſty has made to the com- 
mon cauſe every poſſible ſacrifice 
which the national ſtrength of Pruſ- 
ſia would permit} nor has he heſi- 
tated to expoſe even his ſacred per · 
ſon, and the princes of his family, 
to every danger by which the re- 
poſe and ſafety of Germany could 
be protected from the enemy. For 
this object alone has ſo much Prui- 
fian blood been ſpilt—for this, ſuch 
immenſe treaſures drained from his 
dominions. Such a war muſt ne- 
celfarily have more exhauſted his 
reſources than thoſe of ſuch powers 
whoſe dominions lay more contigu- 
cus to. the ſcene of hoſtility ; and 
thus his majeſty fell into an abſo- 
lute impoſhbility of taking any 
longer that active part, trom his own 
means, without utterly ruining his 
own dominions, and entirely ex- 
hauſting the property of his ſubjetts. 

His majeſty, however, {till re- 
mained deeply impreſſed with à 

atriotic hope of being able ſtill to 
end help and protection, and that 
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with increaſed force, to the Ger- 
man empire; and to be enabled to 
do this, he entered into a negocia- 
tion with the confederate powers, 
propoſing certain arrangements to 
them, the principal points of which 
were, beſides the payment of a ſub - 
ſidy to him, a ſtipulation that the 
ſubſiſtence of the greateſt part of 
the Pruſſian r be pro- 
vided for by the empire in general; 
and that, until a final plan ſhould 
be concluded to this effect, the fix 
anterior circles of the empire, who 
lay moſt expoſed to danger, and 
who reaped immediate benefir from 
the defence, ſhould be charged pro- 
viſionally with the furniſhing of the 
ſame; and it was alfo declared to 
the diet of the empire, and the cir- 
cles abovementioned, that, in caſe 
theſe frank and free propoſals were 
not acceded to by the emperor, his 
majeſty would be compelled- to 
withdraw the greateſt part of his 
troops, and to leave the empire to 
ü. | | 

Several ſtates have made decla- 
rations Auitable to the preſſing cir- 
cumſtances, in which they and the 
whole empire were placed; in par- 
cular his electoral highneſs of 
Me ll of exalted an atriorc 
ents towards the empire, 
Omplied with every requiſition re- 
lative to the ſubſiſtence of the Pruſ- 
lan troops which depended upon 
bim, and ſummoned an immediate 
congreſs of the fix circles. 

Fis majeſty entertained a juſt ex- 
petition, that ſimilar good conſe- 
quer ces would every where have 
owed from his patriotic intentions, 
and his bard-earned merits in his 
'ormer defence of the whole em- 
pie. Every retroſpe& ſeemed to 
donum theſe hopes: on one fide, 
tue paſt afforded the admoniſhing - 
= of the dreadful torrent of an 
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all · ſubverting enemy; on the other, 
the noble and heroic ſtand of the 
Pruffian army; and the immenſe 
facrifices of the blood of his war- 
riors, and the treaſures of his do- 
minions, made by the magnanimity 
of his Pruffan majeſty. Even the 

that army was ſtanding on the banks 
of the Rhine, the bulwark of the 
whole empire, to which the enemy 
did not dare to penetrate ; but the 
ſubſiſtence of that army, under- 
taken by the whole empire, was the 


ſole condition under which it no 


longer could be effective, and which 
the natural impoſlibility of Pruſſia 
alone bearing the burden, did ab- 
folutely oblige Pruſſia to infiſt upon. 
Was it acceded to, ſo as that the fu- 
ture could afford the conſolatory pro- 
ſpect of his majeſty acting with that 
known alacrity, that well- proved 
fidelity, in the defence of the em- 
pire, and the protection of its con- 
ſtitution, to the utmoſt of his power? 
But every impartial obſerver might 
have eaſily anticipated the conſe- 
uences of a refuſal of the required 
ubſiſtence, and the return of the 
Pruſſian troops into his majeſty's 
own ſtates, Then might the over- 
powerful and impetuous enemy ra- 
vage, uncontrouled, throughout the 
empire, and with plundering and 
murderous hands, unbridled and 
unlimited, bear down the Germans, 
their huſbandry, all law, order, and 
property; ſubvert, with anarchic 
abominations, the conſtitutions of 
more regular ſtates, annihilate prir: - 
ces and nobles deſtroy the temples 


of religion, and drive from * | 


of the Germans their natural love of 
virtue and order, by the aids of the 


ſeductive allurements of licentiouſ-— 


neſs, and the precepts of an unfeel- 
ing immorality. . | 
All theſe and ſimilar. obſerva- 


tions, fimple and obvious as they 


were, 
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were, did nevertheleſs not ſuc- 
ceed in bringing the arrangement 
for the ſubſiſtence of the army to a 
juſt concluſion. This propoſal was, 
beſides this, . ſufficiently connected 
with another arrangement, which 
his majeſty had deſigned to offer 
the confederate powers, which it 
did not ſeem good to his imperial 
majeſty to comply with, and which 
other ſtates did alſo not approve. 
Moreover, the propoſal gave riſe 
to an exception, which, after ſo 
many and meritorious actions, ſuch 
unparalleled ſacrifices, which his 
majeſty had already made, he, in 
truth, had no reaſon to expect, and 
on which his majeſty, not without 
much ſorrow, finds it his duty to 
make ſome remarks. | 
The ſummoning of the fix cir- 
cles, by the elector of Mentz, has 
been repreſented as irregular, though 
in fact it is ſtrictly conſtitutional. 
Meaſures were there propoſed pre- 
ciſely contradictory to the negocia- 
tions for the ſubſiſtence; and the 
univerſal arming of the peaſants 
was reſolved on, though it is plain, 
that ſuch a meaſure is as inefficient 
as dangerous, and completely ad- 
verſe to the object propoſed—inef- 


ficient againſt an enemy who preſſes. 


forward in a maſs with an inſanity 
of fury, approvedtactics, and a uu- 
merous artillery dangerous, be- 
cauſe, when the peaſant is armed, 
and brought away from his ordinary 
mode of life, the enemy may eaſily 
become his moſt dangerous ſeducer 
—and finally —— to the object 
propoſed, becauſe ſuch an arma- 
ment is wholly incompatible with 
the operations and ſubſiſtence of 
diſciplined armies.— Theſe reaſons, 


which flowed from the moſt ſincere 


conviction. of his majeſty, have 
been repreſented in the moſt odious 


colours; and the moſt falſe and 


\ 
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ſcandalous metives have. been at:. 
tributed to him, for his diſſent to 
this meaſure; - and, in order to 
prevent the arrangement of the ſub- 
ſiſtence, projects of extending his 
dominions, of ſecularizing eceleſi- 


aſtical territories, and of oppreſſing ; 
the empire, have been rumoured to c 
have been in contemplation by him; p 
and of which his majeſty's known p 
patriotiſm, and acknowledged vir- t 
tues, will form the beſt contradic- m 
tion. | * 
After what is paſt, every hope of _ 
the ſubſiſtence being acceded to be- ar 
ing now vaniſhed, his majeſty does n 
now renounce the ſame, and alſo pl 
every reſolution of the empire, and 2 
of the circles relative thereto :— his ha 
majeſty has therefore taken the re- th 
ſolution no longer to grant his ne 
rotection to the German empire; of 
— to order his army (excepting cr 
twenty thouſand auxiliaries accord- ta: 
ing to different treaties) inſtantly to tha 
return to his own dominions. to 
At the ſame time that his majeſty rol 
finds himſelf compelled to with- me 
draw a portion of his troops from to 6 
the defence of thoſe ſtates, for , 
which they have already combated an 
with ſo much glory, he expreſſes ſpo 
the moſt earneſt wiſhes, that thoſe of! 
conſequences he has above alluded tes 
to may not take place, but that the ciet 
exertions of his imperial majeſty, whi 
and of the empire, may eventuauy ura 
inſure to both a full indemnity, and thei 
a general and honourable peace. {ua 
To his majeſty remains the juſt the 
conſolation, and permanent glory Who 
of having, on his part, made ſuch Pro 
ſacrifices to the defence and fafety b th 
of the emperor in the preſent awful prin: 
criſis, as certainly few ſtates in Eu- we þ 
rope, or members of the Ger- Call, 
manic body, could, without much pre 
heſitation, have reſolved upon- 1 
. | AY ate, 

Berlin, Mat ch 13, 1794+ . * 
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Addreſs of the Prince of Saxe Co- 
tourg to the Germans, July 30. 
German Brothers and Friends, 


Our valorous armies have juſt 
quitted the fertile plains, in which 
they have ſuſtained the moſt ſevere 


paigns, for the preſervation of your 
property, the repoſe of your lives, 
the ſecurity of your fields, the 
maintenance of your religton, the 
happineſs of your children, the 
riches of your flouriſhing provinces, 
and to ſave thoſe -provinces from 
ruin and complete annihilation ; 
plains, in which they maintained, 


| u the expence of their blood which 
has lowed forthree ſucceſhve years, 
ö the glory of their arms, by the ge- 
ö nerous ſacrifice of their lives, and 
; of their means; while they ſa- 
4 crificed thoſe deareſt ties which at- 
- uch men of diſtant nations, not leſs 
0 tan yourſelves, to their homes, and 
to their country; and while they 
y voluntarily renounced all the do- 
1- weſtic happineſs they had a right 
m o expect. | 
or The inexhauſtible reſources of 
ed a nation in a ſtate of frenzy, which 
ſes ſorts with the life and happineſs 
le of man, with religion, with the du- 
ed des, with the bands of civil ſo- 
the diety; its innumerable cohorts, 
ty, Which are led to ſlaughter by their 
rants, and who, by laviſhing 
ind teir blood, purchaſe the fleeting 
ice. dow of an imaginary liberty; 
juſt tte inactivity of a blinded people, 
ory Wo would not liſten to the ap- 
uch proach of danger any more than 
fety o the paternal voice of their good 
ful pince ; the ſecret practices, which 
Eu- W* hardly know by what name to 


all, of ſeveral of their ambitious 
enreſentatives; men in whom this 


de, the authors of their unbound 
el and unceaſing miſery all theſe 


combats during three bloody cam 


e people ſee and abhor, now too 
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* 
cauſes have forced our armies to 


retreat to your frontiers, 


It is there that they are now 


poſted, weakened, but not van- 
quiſhed; fatigued by an unequal 
conteſt, but not humbled by diſ- 
couragement, nbr ſubdued by de- 


ſpair. It is there that they form, as 


it were, an advanced wall of -de- 
fence for the Germanic liberty : 
to act as a rampart for your reli- 
gion, your laws, and your fami- 
ies. The Meuſe is the line of 
ſeparation between the total loſs 
and the preſervation, between the 
overthrow and the maintenance 
of all theſe, between miſery and 
happineſs. Riſe, then, German 
brothers and friends! On you 
will depend the making it poſſible 
for your deliverers to live or die for 
your defence. I, myſelf, a Ger- 
man prince, full of folicitude not 
leſs for the ſafety of my country 
than the preſervation: of my war- 
riors I call upon you. Procure 


us ſubſiſtence, bring us proviſions 


from your magazines. - Think that 
in forwarding to us theſe ſuccours, 
you ſecure, at the ſame time, your 
approaching harveſt, Share with 
us your ſavings. 
we want, employ the treaſures of 
your churches. 
ſils and vaſes of filver to the em- 
peror, for the pay of your defend- 
ers. You will receive receipts 
for the re-payment -in due form, 
and you will be paid intereſt for 
the pecuniary aids you have thus 
procured. Replace the reſources 
of Belgium, which have been cut 


off from us, and now flow for our 
Nurſe and relieve, with 


enemies, 


a ſolicitude full of charity, our ſick 
and woltnded ! | Y 


Riſe, courageous inhabitants of 


the fair countries of the Rhine 


and the Moſelle ! Arm yourſelves, 
ye valorous men! Line your rivers 
(G 2) and 


To obtain what 


Give your uten- 
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and your defiles'! Accompany our 
convoys! Watch over aur maga- 
Zines ! Riſe by thouſands, and fight 
with, us for your altars, for your 
habitations, for your emperor, for 
your liberty! We will not lead 
you beyond the rivers of your 
country ! We will not depopulate 


your provinces; but you will ſe- - 


cure the poſitions in our rear, and 
you will guard your own confines. 
Aſſuredly, German citizens, we are 
not deceived with reſpect to you; 
we have repoſed our confidence in 
the good ſenſe of Germans; we 
truſt to the hearts and the blood of 
the German nation, For three 
years your emperor has borne the 
heavy burthen, and diſtant nations 
have fuught for your defence. 
You, yourſelves, muſt ſee, that 
your turn to take arms is now 
come. Then I, as commander in 
chief of a faithful, approved, and 
courageous army, promiſe, in the 
name of my troops—To ſpare you, 
we will obſerve a rigorous diſci- 
=_ ; for your happineſs, we will 
ed the laſt drop of our blood; 
as we have fought for you, we will 
die for you; and never ſhall the 
free, the happy Germany, bow 
down her head beneath the ſteel 
of the 79 Never ſhall her 
peaceful inhabitants exchange their 
generous morals, their tranquil ſim- 
plicity, their guardian laws of pro- 
perty, their eonſoling religion, for 
the licentiouſneſs, the calumniating 
ſpirit, the legalized ſyſtem of ſpoil, 
the infidelity, impofed by force, of 
the French. | 
But if, on the other hand, you 
ſhould be ſo unfortunate, Ike thoſe 
inhabitants of the Belgic provinces, 
. Who now groan in calamity, de- 
— of their property, of their 
iberty, of their altars, as to ſuffer 
ourſelves to be miſled by fecret 
feducers, we ſhall find ourſelves 
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obliged to paſs the Rhine, to leave 


you a prey to your enemies, and 
to withdraw from you, without 
ceremony, whatever the enemy 
might find among you for their 
ſubſiſtence, | 
Done at our head-quarters, at 
Foran-le-Comte,, July zo, 
1794. 
(Signed) | 
Tus Prince or Copours, 
- Field Marſhal, 
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Proclamation General Thaddens 
Koſcinſko to the Citizens of Poland, 
March 4. 


Dear fellow citizens, 


Having often been called to afliſt 
in the ſalvation of our common 
country, behold, 1 obey the call; 
but I dannot be uſeful to you, or 
break the chains of ſlavery, if you 
do not give me ſpeedy ſuccour ! 
Support me with your whole force, 
and fly to the ſtandard of your 
country. In this common cauſe, 
the ſame zeal ought to animate us 
all. | 

Make voluntary ſacrifices of 
your wealth, which hitherto, inſtead 
of being at your own diſpoſal, was 
at the will of a deſpot ! Furniſh 
men capable of bearing arms ' Do 
not refuſe the neceflary proviſions 
of bread, biſcuit, &c. Send horſes, 
ſhirts, boots, cloth, and canvaſs for 
tents. The generous facrific's 
made to liberty and your country 
will receive their recompence n 
the gratitude of the nation. 

The laſt moment is arrived, in 
which deſpair, in the midſt of ſhame 
and reproach, puts arms in your 
hands. Our hope is in the co 
tempt of death, which can alone 
enable us to ameliorate our fate, 
and that of our poſterity. Far be 


from us that terfor which the ene. 
cs; 
8 
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mies, conſpired againſt us, endea- 
rour to infuſe into our minds. 

The firſt ſtep to throw off the 
voke is to dare to believe ourſelves 
free; and the firſt ſtep to victory is 
2 confidence in our ſtrength ! 

Citizens, the palatinate of Cra- 
cow affords you a ſignal example 


of patriotiſm, Tt offers the flower 


of its youth, having already e 
pecuniary and other aſſiſtance: 
their example is worthy of imita- 
tion: do not heſitate to place cre- 
dit in your country, which will re- 
ward you well: the ordinances iſſu- 


ed by the generals of the palatinate, 


and the commanders of the troops, 
to furniſh the neceſſary proviſions, 


will be placed to the acount of im- 
poſts, and will be paid for in the 


ſequel. It is unneceſſary to encou- 
rage you beforehand, becauſe that 
would appear to doubt your civiſm. 
The continued oppreſſion practiſed 
by the Ruſſian ſoldiers, ought ſuf- 
ficiently to convince you, that it is 
vetter to make voluntary ſacrifices 
to your country, than ſacritices by 
force to an enemy. Whoever, in 
theſe circumſtances, can be inſen- 
lible to the urgent neceſſities of his 
country, muſt draw upon himſelf 
eternal infamy. os 

Dear fellow-citizens, I expect 
every thing from your zeal : your 
hearts will join that ſacred union 
«hich is neither the work of fo- 
reign intrigue, nor of a deſire of 
domination, but is ſolely the effect 
df a love for liberty. | 

Who does not declare for us is 
*zainſt us. He who refuſes to aſ- 
'vciate with thoſe who have ſworn 
o ſhed their laſt drop of blood for 
tel Country, is either an enemy or 
ou? who is. neuter, and in ſuch a 
cle neutrality is a crime againſt 
aviſin, I have ſworn to the na- 
don that the powers entruſted to 


ſhall not be applied to the op · 
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time I declare, that whoever acts 


iat our e mall ſuffer 
tne 


puniſhment eſtabliſhed in the 


national act, of a traitor and enemy 


to his country. 


We have already ſinned by con- 


nivance, which has ruined Poland, 


Scarce has an offence againſt the 


people ever been puniſhed. Let 
us now adopt a different .mode of 
conduct; and let us recompence 
virtue and civiſm, by purſuing and 
puniſhing traitors, 15 
(Signed) Tuappus Koscitsko. 
Lead quarters at Cracow, March 
24. W 
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Proclamation of the Supreme Na. 


- tional Council Poland, to the In- 


habitants of Great Poland, June 


12. 14 


The court of Berlin, having now 
thrown off the maſk, as if no lon- 
ger aſhamed to act publicly, con- 
trary to all principles of juſtice or 
right, having by an edict iſſued 
from the court, of the 23d of April, 
and publiſhed on the 16th ult. had 
the audacity to preach up to you, 
and. impoſe upon you fictitious, 
vague, and falſe obligations; the 
ſupreme national council, therefore 


think it neceſſary on their part to 


recal :0 your minds, your real, ſa- 
cred, and irrevocable duties, which 
you in common owe to your coun - 
try. | 


ſerve to you, that the cauſe of the 
preſent war, and the ſource of all 


the misfortunes nearly related to it, 


did not originate with the 2 
nation, but in the corruption, an 
An the inſatiable defire of Pruſſia 
aggrandizing its power, which has 
become * Ah! 
teriſtic ' o 


inguiſhing charac- 


the cabinet of Berlin. 
e 
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preſſion of the people. At the ſame 


It wi!l bardly be neceſſary to ob- 
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The conduct of our brave brethren; 


„ 


in flocking to the ſtandard of their 


country, not invading foreign ter- 
ritories, violating no foreign pro- 
rty, but coming . in the 
eart of their native country, which 
has been violently uſurped by Fre- 
deric William, requires neither juſ- 
tification- nor apology, Would it 
be neceſſary to prove that there is 
no civil war amongſt us? Need 
we convince the world that we 
know of no other enemy than thoſe 
violent plunderers, who, without 
any — or claim, nay, contrary 
to all treaties and conventions, diſ- 
member our country, violate our 
liberties, deſtroy and lay waſte our 
habitations and corn-fields ? 
Neither does the calumny, „that 
the better part of the nation groans 
under the misfortunes of the 
inſurrection,“ need any anſwer ; 
ſince the whole nation has riſen in 
arms againſt its oppreſſors. And 
Frederic William undoubtedly 1s 
not the moſt competent judge to 
decide which is the better part of 
the nation, or of its government ; 
he, who conſiders only thoſe to be 
the better part of che nation, who 
were the leaders at the rebellion of 
Targowitcz, and who were mean 
and corrupt enough to ſign and ra- 
tify his uſurpations at the aſſembly 
of Grodno, Has he a right to 
judge of the conſtitutional govern: 
ment of Poland, who wiſhes the 
ſame government to be directed b 
the arbitrary commands of a Ruf. 
ſian ambaſſador at Warſaw? Did 
not his language always change ac- 
cording to the different circum- 


ſtances, and according to his pri- 


vate intereſt? In his declaration of 
Octaber the r2th, 1788; and in 
his diſpatches of May the 15th, 
1791, he laviſhed praiſes upon the 
authors of the conſtitytion of the 3d 
of May, calling them true patriots 
and good citizens; but ſoon after, 


P Ar 


in his declaration of January the 
16th, 1793, the ſame worthy men 
are ſtigmatized with the vile appel- 
lation of intriguing Poles. is 
duplicity of candul will be a ſuf. 
ficient argument to exclude Frede. 
A er * the capacity of 
judging which is the better part of 
the Polit nation. | 125 
| Honourable fellow citizens and 
brethren, ' | 
Frederic William ſpeaks to yau, 
as if you were his lu e he ſays, 
that to your happineſs and tranquil- 
lity he has ſacrificed his own ; but 
what true Pole aſked him for that 
protection? What right had he to 
that conſiderable part of Poland, 


which was ours by the moſt ſacred 


and moſt ancient of birth - rights; 
a part which he afterwards bap- 
tized with the name of South Pruſ- 
ſia? Without even taking the trou- 
tle of publiſhing a manifeſto of ap- 
pearances of pretenſion, he marched 
an army into the ſtates of the re- 
public, and ſoon after, a declaration 
of the gth of April, 1793, appeared, 
in which he ſaid, that he was taking 
poſſeſſion of the Poliſh provinces, 
for the purpoſe of protecting them 
againſt Jacobiniſm, But, fellow 
citizens, at this moment, however, 
you ſee, that inſtead of finding = 
Jacobins, he on the contrary lays, 
that vou have eagerly and volunta- 
rily ſubmitted to his uſurped go- 
vernment. | 

It would indeed appear degrad- 
ing on our part, who are convinced 
of the juſtice of our cauſe, ta offer 
even the ſlighteſt anſwer to the ca- 
lumnious declaration of the cabi- 
net of Berlin, in which every Pole, 
who loves his country, is called a 
Jae. 5 

This, our proclamation, fellow 
citizens and brethren, is addreſſe 
to you only. Your own feelings 
will always teach you what you 
owe to your country.” You well 

know, 
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know, that the obje of the pre- : Convention for the common Defence 
ſent war is no other than to fender ' the Liberty and Safety of te Da- 


us all free. | 
We have riſen in 


niſi and Swediſh Commerce and © 


arms in order "Navigation, between the King of 


to re- conquer the pyovinces which ' Denmark and tie King of Sweden, 
have been wreſted from us by vio- Marci 27. | | 
lent and unjuſt means, to lay a ſfo-- : 8 
lid foundation for the independence His majeſty, the king of Den- 
of our nation, and to bring us all mark and Norway, and his ma- 
back to the happy lap of liberty. jeſty the King of Sweden, having 
Riſe, therefore, and join your own conſidered how” much it imports” 
energy to ours'; union alone will the ſubjects of their realms to en- 
make us obtain the object of our i & in ſafety and tranquillity, the 
254 . 7 A V 


: 


mes; 4, 


antages attached to a perfect 


In conſequence of this, the ſu- neutrality, and founded on ac- 
preme national council thinks it knowledged treaties, impreſſed wich 
further neceſſary to preſcribe to a deep ſenſe of their duties to their 
vou a few rules by which you are ſubjects, and unable to conceal the 
to regulate ' your conduct. The inevitable embarraſſments of their 
council declares the act of Pruſſia, ſituation in a war which rages in 


of having taken 


poſſeſſion of our the greater part of Europe, have 


territories, an act of violent uſurp-_ agreed and do agree to unite their 
ation. It annihilates the reſolu - meaſures and their intereſts in this 
the late traitorous reſpect, and to give te their nations, 
allembly of Grogno, conſiders the after the example of their prede - 


tions taken * 


woywodricks' and diſtricts of the ceſſors, all the protection which 


province of Great: Poland as inſe- they have a right to expect from 
parable parts of the republic, and their paternal care; deſiring, more» 
its inhabitants as Poles and fellow | over, to draw cloſer-the bonds of 
citizens. The council further de- amity which fo happily ſubſiſts be- 
clares, that; as inhabitants of Poland, tween them, have nominated to 
you are obliged to acknowledge no that effect — His Daniſh majeſty, his 
other government than that of Po- . of ſtate and foreign affairs, 
e 


land, and that you owe no obedi- 


Sieur André Pierre count de 


* 


ence to the commands of Pruſſia. Byrnſtorf, knight of the order of 

The council, therefore, orders the elephant, &c, —and his majeſty 
all the inhabitants, under pain of the king of Sweden, the Sieur Erie 
confiſcation of their propentyic nor! Magnus, baron 'Stael de Holſtein, 
to quit the places of their reſidenee, chamberlain to her majeſty the 


and to fulfil the duties preſcribed ' 2 dowager af Sweden and 
to them by the republic, their mo · fe 


[ 


night of the order of the ſword, 


ther country; and declares thoſe ' who, aſter having exchanged their 
who preach up obedience to — full powers, have àgreed on the fol · 


preſſive and uſurping 


tors to their country. * „85 


* lowi articles c:! 
1 23 £ I. Their majeſties declare ſo- 


Given in the ſittisgs of the ſu- lemnly, that they will maintain the 


ome national council at moſt perfect neutrality inthe courſe _ 


arſaw, June 12, 1794. of the preſent war; avoid, as much 


(igned) 
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friends and allies; and continue to 
mark, as they have conſtantly done, 
in circumſtances ſometimes dith- 
cult, all the attention, and even all 
the amicable deference, conſiſtently 
with their own dignity. .., + _ ,, 
IT. They declare, moreover, that 
they claim no advantage which ns 
not clearly and unexceptionably., 
founded on their reſpective treaties 
with the powers at war. 
III. They engage alſo recipro- 
cally, and before all Europe, that 
they will not claim, in caſes not 
ſpecified, in the treaties, any advan- 
tage which is not founded on the 
univerſal law of nations, hitherto. 
acknowledged ang reſpected by all 
the powers, and by all the ſove- 
reigns of Europe, aud from which 
they can as little ſuppoſe that any 
of them will depart, as they are in- 
capable of departing from it them- 
ſelves. 1 ; } 
IV. Founding on a haſis ſo juſt 
the claim and the maintenance of 
their indiſputable rights, they will 
give to the lawful navigation of 
their ſubjects, which is entirely 
within the rule of, and conform- 
able to the eg treaties, with» 
oft extending it to ſuch as may de- 
part from the rule, all the protec-. 
tion which it deſeryes againſt all, 
thoſe who, contrary to their expec- 
tation and their hopes, would diſ- 
turb the legal exerciſe of ſanctioned 
rights, the enjoyment of which 
cannot be denied to neutral and 
independent nations. wy 
V. For attaining the propoſed. 
jeR, their majeſties engage reci- 
procally to equip, as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon will permit, each a ſquadron 
of eight ſhips of the line, with a 
oportionate number of frigates, 
and to provide them with all neceſ- 
VI. Theſe ſquadrons ſhall unite. 
or ſeparate, as ſhall be judged beſt, 


4) 
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for the common intereſt, . which 
ſhall be interpreted on both fides 
with the amity that ſo happily ſub. 
ſt#detween the tu powers. 
Vie No, dillin gien whatſoever. 
ſhall be made between the intereſts 
and the flags of the two nations, 
except ſuch as different ſubſiſting 
treaties with other nations may re, 
quire. Moreover, in all caſes of 
defence, convoy, or otherwiſe, 
without any exception, the Daniſh 
ſhips ful defend the Swediſh 
ſhips and flag, as if they were their 
own nation, and the. lame on the 
other part. Rob 3hno! tg 
VIII. For. the order of com- 
mand, in all caſes, it is agreed to 
adopt the tenour, of articles VI. 
and VII. in the convention of 
rath July, z756- . 
IX. The German ſtates, both of 
Denmark and Sweden, are reci- 
procally and entirely excepted from 
this convention. 
X. The Baltic being always to 
be conſidered as a ſea {hut and in- 
acceſſible to the armed ſhips gf 
diſtant powers at war, is declared 
ſo anew by the contracting parties, 
who are reſolved to maintain in it 
the moſt perfect tranguillity. 
XI. Their, majeſties engage to 
make à joint communication of 
this convention to all the powers 
at war, adding the moſt ſolemn aſ- 
ſurances of their, ſincere deſire to 
elerye with them the moſt per · 
ect harmony, and to cement, ra- 
ther, than wound it, by this mea - 
ſure, which tends only to ſecure 
rights maintained and aſſerted by 
thoſe,. powers themſelyes, in all 
cales, where they were neutral, and 
at peace, without. Denmark and 
Swedgn having ever dreamt. of in- 
terru ing them. Ry: n 
XII., Fut if the unfortunate cafe 
ſhould occur, that any power, in 
contempt of treaties aud the u 


. 


e 


verſal law of nations, will not re- 
ſpect the baſis of ſociety and the 
general happineſs, and ſhall moleſt 
the lawful navigation of the ſub- 
jets of their Daniſh and Swediſh 
majeſties, then will they, after hav- 
ing exhauſted all poſſible means of 


conciliation,” and made the moſt 


preſſing joint remonſtrances, to 
obtain the ſatis faction and indem- 
nity due to them, make uſe of re- 
priſals, at the lateſt, four months 
after the refuſal of their claim, 
wherever that ſhall be thought fit- 
ting, the Baltic always excepted; 
and will anſwer entirely the one 
for the other, and ſupport ong an: 
other equally, if either nation ſhall 
be attacked of injured on account 
of this convention. 2 
XIII. This convention ſhall ſub- 
ſiſt in its whole tenour during the 
preſent war,' unleſs it ſhould be 
agreed upon, for the common in- 
tereſt, to make any uſeful or ne- 
ceſſary change or addition to it. 
XIV. The ratification - ſhall 
take place fifteen days after this 
convention ſhall have been ſigned 
and exchanged. In teſtimony of 
which, we, the underſigned, by 
virtue of our full powers, have 
ſigned the preſent convention, and 
aff ved to it the ſeal of our arms. 
Done at Copenhagen, this 27th 
of March 1794. (Signed) 
A. b. v. BERNSTORFP, 
ERIC MAGNUS STAEL, DE HOLSTEIN. 


—— 
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Meſſage from the Prefident of the 
United States of America to both 
Houſes of Congreſs, March 5. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 


of the Houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives, | 


The ſecretary of ate having re· 


On my ſucceſſion to the de- 


AF IAA (wy 


to me upon the ſeveral 
complaints which have been lodged 
in his office, againſt the vexations 
and ſpoliations on our commerce, 
ſince the commencement of the 
European war, I tranſmit to you a 
copy of his ſtatement, together 
with the documents upon which it 


is foundet. 
| GERO. WasHINGTON, 


| Sin, Philadelphia, March 2. 


partment of ſtate, I found a lar 
volume of complaints, which the 
notification had collected, againſt 
ſeverities on our trade, various in 
their kind and degree. Having 
reaſon to preſume, as the fact has 
proved, that every day would en- 
creaſe the catalogue, I have waited 
to digeſt the maſs, until time ſhould 
have been allowed for exhibiting 
the diverſified forms, in which our 
commerce has . hourly ſuffered. 
Every information is at length ob. 
tained, which may be expected. 
When we examine the docu- 
ments which have been tranſmitted 
from different parts of the union, 
we find the Britiſh, the French, the 
Spaniards, and the Dutch, charged 
with attacks upon our commerce, . 
It is urged againſt the Britiſh. 
1. t their privateers plunder 
the American veſſels, throw them 
out of their courſe, by forcigg: 
them, upon groundleſs fuſpicion, 
into ports, rather than thoſe to 
which they are deftined; detain 
them, even after the hope of a re- 
gular confiſcation is abandoned 
by their negligence, while they 
hold the | ax rooms expoſe the 
cargoes to damage, and the veſſels 
to deſtruction, and 'maltreat their 
crews. hy ek 
2, That Britiſh ſhips of war 
have forcibly ſeized mariners be- 
longing to American veſſels, and; | 
| in 


(106) . 
in one inſtance, under the protec- 
tion of a Portugueſe fort. 

4 That, by Britiſh regulations 
and practice, our corn and provi- 
| ions are driven from the ports of 
France, and reſtricted to the ports 
ef the Britiſh, or thoſe of their 
friends. | 

4. That our veſſels are not per- 
mitted to go from the Britiſh ports 
in the iſlands without giving ſecu- 


rity (which is not attainable but 


with difficulty and expence) for 
the diſcharge of the cargo in ſome 
other Britiſi or neutral port. 

5. That without the imputation 
of a contraband trade, as defined 
by the law of nations, our veſſels 
are captured for carrying on a com- 
mercial intercourſe with the French 
Weſt Indies, although it is toler- 
ated by the laws of the French Re- 
public; and that, for this extraors. 
dinary conduct, no other excuſe is 
alledged, than that, by ſome edict 
of a king of France, this inter- 
courſe was prohibited; and, 

6. That the conduct of the Ad- 
miralty in the Britiſh iſlands is im 
peachable for an exceſs of rigour, 
and a departure from ſtrict judicial 
purity ; and the expences of an ap- 
peal to England, are too heavy to 
be encountered, under all the cir- 
cumſlances of diſcouragement. 

Againſt the French it is urged, 

1. That their privateers — 
our trade no leſs than tlioſe of the 
Britiſh. 

2. That two of their ſhips of- 
war have committed enormities on 
our veſſels; | 

3. That their courts of adml- 
ralty are guilty of equal oppreſ- 
fi a 


on. 

4. That beſides theſe points of 
accuſation, which are common to 
the French and Britiſh, the former 
(the French) have infringed the 
treaty between the United States 
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and them, by ſubjecting to ſeizure 
and condemnation our veſſels trad. 
ing with their enemies in merchan- 
dize, which that treaty declares nat 
to be contraband, and under cir. 
cumitances not forbiddea by the 


law of nations. 


5. That a very detrimental em- 
bargo has been laid upon a large 
number of American veſſels in the 
French ports ; and, | 

6. That a contract with the 


French government for coin has 


been diſcharged in depreciated aſ- 
ſignats. | | 
Againſt the Spaniards the out- 
rages of privateers are urged. | 
And againſt the Dutch one con- 
demnation in the Admiralty is in- 
ſiſted to be unwarrantable. 
Under this complication of miſ- 
chief, which perſecutes our com- 
merce, I beg leave, ſir, to ſubmit 
to your conſideration, whether re- 
reſentations, as far as ſacts may 
juſtify, ought not to be immedi- 
ately preſſed upon the foreign go- 
vernments, in thoſe of the preced- 
ing caſes for which they are re- 
ſponſible. aus | 
Among theſe, I claſs—1. The 
violence perpetrated by public ſhips 
of war. 2. 'Prohibitions, or regu- 
lations inconſiſtent with the law of 
nations. 3. The improper con- 


duct of courts. 4. Infraftions of 


treaty. $5. The impoſition of em. 
bargoes; and, 6. The breach of 
public contracts. How far a go- 
vernment is liable to redreſs the ra: 


pine of privateers, depends upon 


the peculiarities of the caſe. It is 
incumbent upon it, however, to 
keep its courts freely open, and to 
ſecure an impartial hearing to the 
injured applicants. If the rules 
reſcribed to privateers be too 
looſe, and opportunities of plunder 
or ill-treatment be provoked from 


that cauſe, or from the proſpect of 
impu· 
+ | 
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impunity, it is impoſſible to be too 
ſtrenuous in remonſtrating againſt 
this formidable evil. 

Thus, fir, I have reduced to ge- 
neral heads the particular com- 
plaints, without making any en- 


quiry into the facts beyond the al- 


legations of the parties intereſted, 


Epu. RANDOLPH. 


Meſſage from the ſame to the Senate, 
April 16. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, 


The communications which 1 
have made you during your preſent 
ſeſtion, from the diſpatches of our 
miniſter in London, contain a ſe- 
rious aſpect of our affairs with 
Great Britain. But as peace ought 
to be purſued with unremitted 
zeal, before the laſt reſource, which 
has ſo often been the ſcourge of 


nations, and cannot fail to check, 


the advanced proſperity of the 
United States, fs contemplated, I 
have thought proper to nominate, 


and do hereby nominate John Jay, 


as an envoy extraordinary of the 
United States to his Britannic M 
jeſty. 5 

My confidence in our miniſter 
plenipotentiary in London con- 
tinues undiminiſhed. But a miſ- 
ſion like this, while it correſponds 
with the ſolemnity of the occaſion, 
will announce to the world a ſoli- 
eitude for a friendly adjuſtment of 
our complaints, and a reluctance 
to hoſtility, Going immediately 
from the United States, ſuch an 
envoy will carry with him a full 
knowledge of the exiſting temper 
and ſenſibility of our country; 
and will thus be taught to vindicate 
our rights with firmneſs, and- to 
cultivate peace with ſincerity. 
ee. Waalunorone, 
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Meſſage from the ſame to both Henfes 


of Congreſs. 


May 21, 1794. 

Gentlemen of the Senate, and 

of the Houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives, 


I lay before you certain infor- 
mation, whereby it would appear 


that ſome encroachment was about 
to be made on our territory, by an 


officer and party of the Britiſh 
troops. Proceeding upon a ſup- 


ofition of the authenticity of this 
information, although of a private 
nature, I have cauſed the repreſen- 
tation to be made to the Britiſh - 


miniſter, a copy of which accom- 
panies this meſſage. 
It cannot be neceſſary to com- 


ment upon the very ſerious nature 


of ſuch an encroachment, nor ts 
urge that this new ſtate of things 
ſuggeſts the propriety of placin 
the United States in a. poſture 
effectual preparation for an event, 
which, notwithſtanding the endea- 


vours making to avert it, may, by 
circumſtances beyond our con- 


troul, be forced upon us. 


G. WASHINGTON. 


U 
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Memorial preſented to the Britiſk 
Court, by Mr. Jay, Minifter Ple- 


ni potentiary from the United States 
of America, July 30. 


The underſigned envoy of the 
United States of America, has the 


honour of repreſenting to the right 
honourable lord Grenville, his Bri- 
tannick majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate 
for the department of foreign af- 
MRS , 
That a very conſiderable num. 
ber of American veſſels have been 


irregularly captured, and as impro- 
perly condemned, by: certain of his 


4 


That, 


majeſty's officers and judges. 


. — 
n 
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That, in various inſtances, theſe 
captures and condemnations were 
ſo conducted, and the captured 
placed under ſuch unfavourable 
circumſtances, as that, for want 
of the ſecurities required, and other 
obſtacles, no appeals were made in 
ſome caſes, nor- any claims in 
otners. 

The underſigned preſumes that 
theſe facts will appear from the do- 
cuments which he has had the 
honour of ſubmitting to his lord- 
ſhip's confideration; and that it 
will not be deemed neceſſary at 
preſent to particularize theſe caſes, 
and their merits, or detail the 
circumſtances, which diſcriminate 
ſome from others. ; 

The great and extenſive injuries 
having thus, under colour of his 
majeſty's authority and commiſ- 
ſion, been done to a numerous 
claſs of American merchants, the 
United States can for reparation 
have recourfe only to the juſtice, 
authority, and interpoſition of his 
majeſty, That the veſſels and pro- 

erty taken and condemned have 
— chiefly ſold, and the proceeds 
divided among a number of per- 
ſons, of whom ſome are dead, ſome 
unable to make retribution, and 
others, from frequent removals, 
and their particular circumſtances, 
not eafily reached by civil pro- 
ceſs. 

That as for theſe loſſes and inju- 
ries, adequate compenſation, by 
means of judicial proceedings, has 
become impracticable; and con- 
ſidering the cauſes which combined 
to produce them, the United States 
confide in his majeſty's juſtice and 
magnanimity, to cauſe fach com- 
penſation to be made to theſe inno- 
cent ſufferers, as may be conſiſtent 
with equity ; and the underfigned 


flatters himſelf, that ſuch principles 


may without difficulty be adopted, 
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mane of every country. 
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as will ſerve as rules whereby to 
aſcertain the caſes and the amount 


of compenſation. Wy 
So grievous are the expenſes and 

delays attending litigated ſuits, to 

perſons whoſe 113 have been 


ſo materially affected; and ſo great 


is the diſtance of Great Britain from 
America, that the underſigned 
thinks he ought to expreſs his anxi- 
ety, that a mode of proeeeding as 
ſummary and little expenſive may 
be deviſed, as circumſtances and the 
peculiar hardſhip of theſe caſes may 
appear to permit and require. 

And as (at leaſt in ſome of theſe 
caſes) it may be expedient and ne- 
ceſſary, as well as juſt, that the fen- 
tences of the courts of vice - admi- 
raity ſhould be reviſed and correct- 
ed by the courts of appeal here; 
the underſigned hopes it will appear 
reaſonable to his majeſty, to order 
that the captured in queſtion (who 
have not already ſo done) be there 
admitted to enter both their appeals 
and their claims. 

The underſigned alſo finds it to 
be his duty to repreſent, that the 
irregularities before mentioned, ex- 
tended, not only to the capture and 
condemnation of. American veſſels 
and property and to unuſual per- 
fonal ſeverities, but even to the 
impreſſment of American citizens, | 
to ſerve on board of armed veſſels. 
He forbears to dwell on the injuries 
done to theſe ufifortunate indivi- 
duals, or on the emotions which 


they muſt naturally excite, either 


in the breaſts of the nation to whom 
they belong, or of the juſt and hu- 
His reli- 
ance on the juſtice and benevolence 
of his majeſty, leads him to indulge 
a pleaſing expectation, that orders 
will be given, that Americans, ſa 


circumſtanced, be immediately li- 


berated, and that perſons honour- 
ed with his — — 


py y 


- 
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do in future abſtain from ſimilar 


violences. 

It is with cordial ſatisfaction that 
the underſigned reflects on the im- 
preſſions which ſuch equitable and 
conciliatory meaſures would make 
on the minds of the United States, 
and how naturally they would in- 
ſpire and cheriſh theſe ſentiments 
and diſpoſitions which never fail 
to preſerve, as well as to produce, 
beſt, eſteem, and friendſhip. 

- (Sigued) Jonx Jay. 
London, July 30, 1794. 


Lord Grenville's Anſwer to the fore- 
going Memorial, Aug. 1. 


The underſigned ſecretary of 
ſtate has had the honour to lay be- 


fore the king«the miniſterial note 
which he has received from Mr. 


Tay, envoy-extraordinary and mi- 


niſter-plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America, reſpect- 
ing the alleged irregularity of the 
capture and condemnation of ſeve- 
ral American veſſels, and alſo re- 
ſpecting the circumſtances of per- 
onal ſeverity by which thoſe pro- 
ceedings are ſtated to have been ac 
companied, in ſome particular in- 
ſtances. ä 

The underſigned is authorized to 
aſſure Mr. Jay, that it is his majeſty's 
wiſh, that the moſt complete and 
impartial juſtice ſhould be done to 
all the citizens of America, who 
may in fact have been injured by 
any of the proceedings above men- 
tioned, al 
a naval war, extendin 
four quarters of the globe, muſt 
unavordably be productive of ſome 
luconyeniences to the commerce 
of neutral nations; and that no 
care can prevent ſome irregularities 
in the courſe of thoſe proceedings, 
waich are ugiverſally recognized as 


experience ſhows, that 
over the. 
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reſulting from the juſt rights inci- 
dent to all belligerent powers. But 
the king will always be defirous 
that theſe inconveniences and irre- 
gularities ſhould be as much limited 
as the nature of the caſe will ad- 
mit, and that the fulleſt opportunity 
ſhould be given to all to prefer 
their complaints, and to obtain re- 
dreſs and compenſation where they 
are due. | 
In Mr. Jay's note, mention is 
made of ſeveral caſes where the 
parties have hitherto omitted to 
prefer their claims, and of others, 
where no —_ have been made 
from the ſentences of condemua- 


tion pronounced in the firſt in- 
' ſtance. 


As to the caſes of the firſt de- 
ſcription, lord Grenville apprehends 
that the regular courſe of law is 
ſtill open to the claimants; and 
that by preferring appeals to the 
commiſſioners of prize cauſes here, 
againſt the ſentence of the court be- 
low, the whole merits of thoſe ca- 
ſes may be brought forward, and 
the moſt complete juſtice obtained. 

In the caſes of the ſecond deſcrip- 
tion, the proceeding might be diffi- 
cult, from the lapſe of the time umd - 
ally allotted for preferring appeals. 
But his majeſty being anxious that 
notemporary or local circumſtances, 
ſuch as thoſe to which Mr. Jay re- 
fers in his note, ſhould impede the 
courſe of ſubſtantial juſtice, has 
been pleaſed to refer it to the pro- 
per officers to conſider of a mode 
of enlarging the time for receiving 
the appeals, in thoſe caſes, in order 
to admit the claimants to bring 
their complaints before the regular 
court appointed for that purpoſe. 

The underfigned has no doubt 
that in this manner a very confider- 
able part of the injuries alleged to 
have. been ſuffered by the Ameri- 
cans, may, if the complaints are 


well 
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well founded, be redreſſed in the 
uſual courſe of judicial proceeding, 
at a very ſmall expenſe to the par- 
ties, and without any other interpo- 
ſition of his majeſty's government 
than is above ſtated. Until the reſult 
and effect of theſe proceedings 
ſhall be known, no definitive judg- 
ment can be formed reſpecting the 
natute and extent of thoſe caſes (if 
any ſuch ſhall ultimately be found 
to exiſt) where it ſhall not have 
been practicable to obtain ſubſtantial 
redreſs in this mode. But he does 
not heſitate to ſay before hand, that, 
jf caſes ſhall then be found to exiſt, 
to ſuch an extent as properly to 
call for the interpoſition of govern- 
ment, where, without the fault of 
the parties complaining, they ſhall 
be unable, from whatever circum- 


ſtances, to procure ſuch redreſs in 


the ordinary courſe of law, as the 
Juſtice of their caſes may entitle 
them to expect, his majeſty will be 
anxious that juſtice ſhould at all 
events be done, and willreadily enter 
into the diſcuſſion! of the meaſures 
to be adopted, and the principles to 
be eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe. 
With reſpe& to all acts of per- 
ſonal ſeverity and violence, as the 


king muſt entirely diſapprove every 


ſuch tranſaction, ſo his majeſty's 
courts are always open for the pu- 
niſhment of the offences of this 
nature; and for giving redreſs to 
the ſufferers in every caſe where 


the fact be eſtabliſhed by ſatisfato- 


ry proof; nor does it appear that any 
caſe of that nature can exiſt, where 
there would be the ſmalleſt difficul- 
ty of obtaining, in that mode, ſub- 
ſtantial and exemplary juſtice. 
On the ſubject of 

lord Grenville has only to aſſure 
Mr. Jay, that if, in any inſtance, 


American ſeamen have been imprefl. 
ed into the king's ſervice, it has been 


- Contrary to the king's defire; though 


the impreſs, ' 
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ſuch caſes may have occaſionally 
ariſen from the difficulty of 
diſcriminating between Britiſh 
and American ſeamen, eſpecially, 
where there ſo often exiſts an in- 
tereſt and intention to deceive ;j= 
Whenever any repreſentation has 
been made to ford Grenville on the 
ſubject, he has never failed to re: 
ceive his majeſty's commands for 
putting it in a proper courſe in or- 
der that the facts might be enquired 
into, 'and aſcertained ; and to the 
intent that the perſons in queſtion 
might be releaſed, if the facts ap- 
peared to be ſatisfactorily eſta- 
liſhed. | | 

With reſpe& to the deſire ex- 
preſſed by Mr. Jay, that new orders 
might be given with a view to pre- 


vent, as far as it is poſſible, the giv- 


ing any juſt ground of complaint 
on this head, lord Grenville has no 
reaſon to doubt that his majeſty's 
intentions reſpecting this point are 
already ſufficiently underſtood by 


his majeſty's officers, employed on 


that ſervice: but he has, neverthe- 


leſs, obtained his majeſty's permiſ- 


ſion to aſſure Mr. Jay, tliat, inſtruc- 
tions to the effect deſired, will be 
renewed in conſequence of his ap- 
plication. ' 


The underſigned avails himſelf 


with pleaſure of this N 
to renew to Mr. Jay his aſſu- 
rances of his ſincere eſteem and 
conſideration. ; | 
(Signed) 
Downing-ſtreet, Auguſt 1, 1794- 


— 
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Speech of the Minifter Pleni tentiary 
of the- United States of America t0 
the Prefident and Members of the 


| National Convention of France, 


Aug. 15. 


Citizen preſident, and repreſen- 
tatives of the French *peop * 
N | ad- 


GRENVILLE, 
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idmiſſion into this aſſembly, in pre- 
ſence of the French nation (for all 
the citizens of France are repreſent- 
ed here), to be acknowledged as 
the repreſentative of the American 
republic, affects my ſenſibility to a 
degree which I cannot expreſs. I 
conſider it as a new proof of the 
friendſhip and eſteem which the 
French Nation has always teſtified 
for its allies, the United States of 
America, 
Republics ought to be connected 
with one another. In many re- 
ſpects, they have all the ſame in- 
tereſt; but this maxim is eſpeclally 
true with regard to the . of 
America and France. Their go- 
vernmeuts have a great anglogy ; 
they both cheriſh the ſame princi- 
ples, and reſt on the ſame baſis, the 
equal and unalienable rights of 
man, Even the remembrance of 


common dangers will augment. 


their harmony and cement their 
union. America has had her days 
of oppreſſion, of difficulty, and of 
war; but her ſons were virtuous 
and brave, and the tempelt that ſo 
long obſcured her political horizon 
has diſperſed, and left her in the 
full enjoyment of peace and inde- 
pendence. | | 
France, our ally, our friend, who 
aſſiſted us in our conflict, has now 
alſo ſtarted in the ſame honourable 
career; and I am happy to add 
here, that while the perſeverance, 
the magnanimity, the heroic valour 
of the troops command the admi- 
tation and the applauſe of the aſto- 
niſned world, the wiſdom and the 
irmneſs of her councils, promiſe 
equally the moſt happy conſe- 


quences. America is not an un- 
concerned fſpectatreſs of your 
efforts in the preſent criſis. I lay 


before you, in the declarations of 
each branch of our government, 
declarations founded on the affec- 


of the French republic. 


& 
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tion of the great body of our citi- 
zens, the moſt convincing proofs 
of their ſincere attachment to the 
liberty, proſperity, and happineſs 
Each 
branch of the congreſs, conform« 
ably to the mode of deliberation, 
eſtabliſhed in it, has required the 
preſident to inform you of its dif- 
poſition ; and in fulfilling the de- 
fire of theſe two branches, I am in- 
ſtructed to declare to you, that the 
preſident has expreſſed his own 
ſentiments. x | 

The powers entruſted to me be- 
ing recognized by you, I promiſe 
myſelf the greateſt fatisfattion in 
the exerciſe of my functions, be- 
cauſe I am convinced that in fol- 
lowing the impulſe of my own 
heart, in wiſhing happineſs and li- 
berty to the French nation, I ex- 


preſs the ſentiment of my country; 


and that in aan every thing in 
my power to preſerve and perpe- 
tuate the —_— that ſo happily 
ſubſiſts between the two republics, 
= on promote their mutual inter- 
eſt. 
It is to this grand object that all 


my efforts ſhall be directed. If I 


have the good fortune to conduct 
myſelf ſo as to deſerve the appro- 
bation of the two republics, I ſhalt 
conſider it as the happieſt event of 
my life ; and I ſhall retire with the 


. conf@lation which is excluſively 


the portion of thoſe whoſe inten- 

tions are pure and who ſerve the 

cauſe of liberty. pn 
(Signed) Jauzs Moxzos: 


„** a 
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Anſwer of the Preſident of the N atienal 
Convention to the fort going Speech. 


The French people have not for- 


gotten that it is to the American 


people they owe the beginning of 
| liberty ; 


(112) K 
liberty; it was by admiring the 
ſublime inſurrection of the Ameri- 
can people againſt Albion, once ſo 

roud, now ſo degraded; it was 

y taking arms themſelves to ſe- 
cond the courageous efforts of that 
inſurrection; it was by cementing 
the independence of America with 
the blood of their braveſt warri- 
ors, that the French people learned 
to break the ſceptre of tyranny in 
their turn, and to erect the ſtatue 
of liberty on the ruins of a throne, 
founded on fourteen centuries of 
corruption and crimes, 

Why then ſhould not they be 
friends? Why ſhould they not be 
aſſociated by reciprocal means of 
proſperity, which commerce and 
navigation preſent to two nations 
become free- by mutual aid? But 
this js not an alliance purely di- 
plomatic; it is the ſweeteſt, the 
frankeſt fraternity that ought to 
unite them; it is this fraternity, in- 
deed, that unites them ; and the 
union will be for ever indiſſoluble, 
as it will be for ever the ſconrge of 
_ deſpots, the ſafeguard of the liber. 
ty of the world, the conſervation 
of all the ſocial and philanthropic 
virtues. 

In bringing us the pledge of this 
union ſo dear to us, you. cannot 
fail to be received with the moſt 
lively intereſt. Five years ago, the 
uſurper of the ſovereignty of the 
people would have received you 
with- the. pride which befits only 
vice, and he would have thought 
that he did much in granting to 
the miniſters of a free nation, ſome 
marks of his inſolent protection. 
To-day it is the ſovereign people 
repreſented by faithful mandato- 
ries that receive you, and you ſee 
with what tenderneſs and what 
effuſion of heart, this ſimple and 
touching ceremony is accompani- 
ed. Let me not delay to crown 


* 
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it by the fraternal embrace which 
I am charged to give you in the 
name of the French people ! Come 
and receive it in the name of the 
American people, and may: this 
picture complete the deſtruction of 
the laſt hope of the impious coali- 
tion of tyrants ! 


n 
af, 


— 


Proclamation by the Prefident of the 
United States, Sept. 25. 


Whereas, from a hope that the 
combinations againſt the conſtitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, 
in certain of the weſtern counties 
of Pennſylvania, would yield to 
time and reflection; I thought it 
ſufficient, "in the firſt inſtance, 
rather to take meaſures for calling 
forth the militia than immediately 
to embody them; but the moment 
is now come, when the overtures 
of forgiveneſs, with no other con- 
dition than a ſubmiſſion to law, 
have been only . accept - 
ed—when every form of concilia- 
tion not inconſiſtent with the be- 
ing of government has been adopt- 
ed without effect; when the well 
diſpoſed in thoſe counties, are un- 
able by their influence and exam- 
ple to reclaim the wicked from 
their fury, and are compelled to 
aſſociate in their 'own defence; 
when the proffered lenity has been 
perverſely miſinterpreted into an 
apprehenſion, that the citizens will 
march with reluctance; when the 
2 of examining the ſe- 
rious conſequences of a treaſon- 
able oppoſition has been employed in 
propagating principles of anarchy, 


endeavouring through emiſſaries to 


alienate the friends of order from 
its ſupport, and inviting enemies 


to 1 ſimilar acts of inſur- 


rection; when it is manifeſt that 


violence would continue to be — | 


* 
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erciſed upon every attempt to en- 
force the law; when therefore go- 
vernment is ſet at defiance, the 
conteſt being whether a ſmall por- 
tion of the United States ſhall dic- 
tate to the whole union, and at 
the expence of thoſe who defire 
peace, indulge a deſperate ambition. 

Now, therefore, I, George Waſh- 
ington, preſident of the United 
States, in obedience to that high 
and irrefiſtible duty, conſigned to 
me by the conſtitution, © to take 
care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted ;” deploring that the Ame- 
ricaa name ſhould be ſullied by 
the outrages of citizens on their 
own government; commiſerating 
ſuch as remain obſtinate from de- 
luſion; but reſolved, in perfect 
reliance on that gracious provi- 
dence which fo ſignally diſplays its 
goodneſs towards this country, to 
reduce the refractory to a due ſub- 
ordination to the law; — Do here- 
by declare and make known, that 
with a ſatisfaction, which can be 
equalled only by the merits of the 
militia ſummoned into ſervice from 
the fates of New Jerſey, Pennſyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Vicgioia, I 
have received intelligence of their 
patriotic alacrity, in obeying the 
all of the preſent, though painful, 
et commanding neceflity ; that a 
fret, which according to every 
ralonable expectation is adequate 
5 the exigengy, is already in mo- 
uon to the ſcene of diſaffection; 
tat thoſe who have confided 
or nell confide in the protection 
ot government, ſhall meet full Tuc- 
our under the ſtandard and from 


we arms of the United States ;— — 


tt thoſe who having offended 
unſt the laws have ſince entitled 
tmſelves to indemnity will be 
deued with the moſt liberal good 
eth, if they ſhall not have for- 
_— their claim by any ſubſequent 
774. EY OS 
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conduct, and that inſtructions are 
given accordingly. MENS 
And I do moreover exhort all 
individuals, officers, and bodies of 
men, to contemplate with abhor- 
rence the meaſures leading direct! 
or indirectly to thoſe crimes, which 
produce this reſort to military co- 
ercion ; to check, in their reſpect- 
ive ſpheres, the efforts of miſguided 
or deſigning men to ſubſtitute their 
miſrepreſentation in the place of 
truth, and their diſcontents in the 
place of ſtable government ; and 
to call to mind that as the people 
of the United States have been 
ermitted under the divine favour, 
in perfect freedom, after ſolemn 
Ane and in an enlightened 
age, to elect their own govern- 
ment; ſo will their gratitude for 
this ineſtimable bleſſing be beſt 


. diſtinguiſhed by firm exertions to 


maintain the conſtitution and the 
la ws. | 


And laſtly, I again warn all per- 


ſons whomſoever and whereſoever, 
not to abet, aid, or comfort the inſur- 


gents aforeſaid, as they will anſwer 
the contrary at their peril; and I 
do alſo require all officers. and 
Aber citizens, according to their 
everal duties, as far as may be in 
their power, to bring under the 
coguizance of the law all offenders 
in the premiſes. and 
In teſtimony whereof, I have 
cauſed the ſeal of the United States 
of America to be affixed to theſe 


preſents, and ſigned the ſame with 


my hand. f ' | % 
Done at the city of Philadelphia, 
the twenty-fifth day of Septem- 
ber, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ninety-four, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States 
of America, the nineteenth. 
GzoRGE WASHINGTON. 
By the Preſident, 1 85 a 
EDM. RANDOLA. 5 
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To the Manufatturers, and other In- 
hnhitants of the Town and Neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham. | 


War is an evil of ſuch ſerious 
moment, that nothing but abſolute 
necefhity, and its being the laſt re- 
ſource againſt greater evils, can 
juſtify any nation in having re- 
courſe to it. It has for ſome time 
paſt been held up to the apprehen- 


ſion of this kingdom, but in no pe- 


riod could it have preſented itſelf 
with a face of more terror, as the 
condition of the kingdom never 
was more oppoſed to it. A com- 
merce of tlie hig eſt proſperity, but 
depending on the moſt nice and 
delicate circumſtances, muſt be 
wholly diſarranged by t opera- 
tions of war. The excellence of 
our manufactures is nearly balanced 
by the high price at which they 
paſs to a foreign market. War 
will ſo advance the price, from the 
increaſed charge of inſurance and 
the enhanced rate of fleight, that 
the foreign market will reiuſe to 
receive them altogether, or receive 


them in a very ſmall proportion to 
the preſent demand: the manufac- 


tures of the kingdom, therefore, on 
which ſo much depends, will ra- 


pidiy decline, and ſuch a ſcene of 
* diſtreſs may, with haſty ſtrides, be 
diffuſed through the kingdom, as 


has never before been experienced 
* 1 * * . . 
in this land. This evil is not a 


matter of mere conjecture ; from 


the very 2 of war, the 


evil has already commenced; the 


manufactures of this town, to a 


great amount, ready to have been 
thipped by order, are ſuſpended 
from the increaſed rate of inſurance . 


and freight. The manufactures of 


. Yorkſhire and Mancheſter have 


felt the ſhock—the dead ftock of 
the merchant is accumnlating - the 
price of the material, and of the 
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manufacture, is ſinking - and a ge. 
neral ſtagnation may be ſhortly ap. 
prehended. From the continuance 
of peace at home, and the diſorder- 
ed itate of the reſt of Europe, Eng- 
land has derived peculiar advan- 
tages, and been wouderfully en. 
abled to bear up under the preſſure 
of great internal burthens ; but 
theſe advantages will all terminate, 
and theſe burthens will all pre 
with their full weight upon us, 
from that moment that we aban- 
don peace for war. It well deſerves 
conſideration alſo, that it will be a 
war of a fingular character; if 
England joins in it, almoſt all Eu- 
rope will be in hoſtility with France, 
and there will not be left one neu- 


tral naval power through whom 


the manufactures of England can 
be conveyed to a foreign market. 
In other leſs 2 wars, this 
has been a principal refource of our 
foreign commerce, and therefore 
merchants well know how fatal a 
deficiency of neutral ſhipping, in a 
ſtate of war, muſt be to our foreign 
trade: It muſt either, to a great degree, 
be abandoned, or it muſt be hazard- 
ed on the ſeas, as the rich and 
tempting plunder of a ſwarm ot 
privateers. Either will operate to 
the diminution of our foreign trade, 
and this will be attended with the 
decay of our manufactures, wit! 
the turning adrift the uſeful artizan, 
and committing him to idleneſs, to 

overty, and a pariſh maintenance. 

ith decreaſed abilities the pariſh 
rates will increaſe in a degree to 
which” no one can aſſign a limit. 
In other periods England has been 


enabled to encounter great demands, 


becauſe ſhe had great reſources: 
in her preſent ſtate, ſhe is ſtraine 
to her utmoſt abilities; and if the 
delicate balance on which ſhe hang3 
be once diſturbed, a univerfal — 
order and diſtisſs may, and. — | 
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probably will enſue, As there to its own proſperity, and to the 
ought, then, to be reaſons of the proſperity of its country, 

laſt neceſſity for which a wiſe na- John Wright, banker. 8 
tion ſhould face ſuch a train of Wm. Rawſon, manufacturer. 
evils, which will come home to the Tho. Rawſon, ditto; 

feelings of every individual, it is Francis Hart, gent. 

another argument againſt the pre- Samuel Statham, merchant, 

ſent war, that no ſuch reaſons can Roger Hunt, manufacturer. 

be adduced. Be the internal cha- T. W. Watſon, merchant. 

racter and conduct of France what T. Smith, M. D. 

it may, it is our wiſdom to leave Charles Pennigton, ſurgeon. 

her to herſelf, to her own crimes, Francis Evans, attorney at law. 
or to her own virtues, and, with a John Fellows, manufacturer. 
diſpaſioned mind, to determine John Thomfon, ditto, 

what is wife and good for ourſelves, F. Wakefield, ditto. 

Peace is that very good, and peace, John Hancock, ditto, 

we hope, may even now be obtain Thomas Hawkſley, chemiſt, 

t* without one ſacrifice of dignity, Robert Deniſon, merchant. 

A conciliated mind on the part of Thomas Oldknow, mercer. 
England, is all that is requifite to Henry Hollins, brazier. 


diſperſe the gloomy horrors of war, 8. Huthwaite, wine merchant. 
* and to prfſerve to our country thoſe Alderman Joſeph Oldknow, gro- 
* bleſſings of peace, which are always cer. 
un of high value, but in our preſent George Coldham, town-clerk. 
ww htuation are abſolutely ineſtimable: Alderman Joleph Lowe, mercer. 
a it is, therefore, the duty of every B. Aldis, manufacturer. | 
| a lülpaſſionate and humane lover of N. Clayton, Rev. Dr. 
12 lis country to operate to ſo bleſſed Alderman W. Howitt, manufac- 
1 an end; it is that great and god turer. | 
ry work for which he may afſfuredly Alderman W. Huthwaite, gent. 
1 reckon on the approbation of the 
” 7 God of peace. With this view, it Nottingham, Feb. 25, 2793. 
© s propoſed to offer | h 1 
de, A petition to the houſe of commons 3 — 5 
the in favor of a peace with France, The Hir e he Feri. 
"th : : tion propoſed in the preceding Ad- 
in and the ſubſcribers to this addreſs yreſs, and 1 for Signatures at the 
* recommend ſuch a petition to the Exchange Hall in Nottinzham, on 
3 2001 ſenſe and patriotiſm of this Jedne/da, Feb. 27, 1793, and the 
in dum and neighbourhood. Though =Ffollowing Days. 
** war has already commenced, paci- | 
nt. cation muſt be in vieyfſhand the We, the merchant- manufactur- 
5 looner the provocation ar ter- ers, traders, and other inhabitants 
Us unnate, the leſs deſtructive will be of the town of Nottingham and its 
"i is 0j erations. Whether firſt or neighbourhood, approach your ho- 
ad iſt i1 this petition 'for peace, it nourable houſe, as the guardian of 
the vill 5e the glory of this manufac- the public peace and welfare, and 
ngs \urig town to have contributed, pray that by the interpoſition of 
wt one humane aud virtuous effort, your wiſdom and patriotiſm, our- 
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ſelves and our country may be reſ- 
cued from the evil of an impend- 
ing war, fingular in its character, 
not founded on the uſual cauſes of 
war ; which has no ſpecific object 
in view; no definite profpe& of 


termination, unleſs in the abſolute. 


conqueſt of a numerous and pow- 
erful people, a moſt arduous, if not 
impracticable attempt: and wich, 
in the prefent circumſtances of 
Creat-Britain, muſt be attended 
with heavy ſuffering, without the 
probability of any gain or acquiſi- 
tion to compenſate for this ſuffer- 
ing. > 
To a ſeries of wars, many of 
which with national dignity might 
have been avoided, we owe the im- 
menſe load of debt, which bears 
with the moſt oppreſſive weight on 
every individual, and which nothing 
but the fingular proſperity of our 
foreign commerce could enable 
theſe kingdoms to ſuſtain, One 
principal ſource of this proſperity 
is pzac?. We pray, therefore, that 
Your honourable houſe will not 
ſuffer this ſource to be deſtroyed, 


nor your country to participate in 


the miſery, by participating in the 
follv of other nations. To add to 


a debt, which we fear is irredeem- 


able, and to an amount which no 
aus can calculate, ought to be juſti- 
Red by the laſt neceſſity; nothing 


but the very being and preſervation 


af our country could reconcile it 
to the national will. 
in our prefent circumſtances is ad- 


verſe to war; the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions and of all the neceſlaries 


and comforts of life, every day ad- 
vancing, and hardly we by 
the utmoſt exertions of induſtry 
and ingenuity ; the. alarming pro- 
greſs of the poor rates; a wide 
range of taxation, which embraces 


every form of property, and cramps 


every movement of the ſubject ; 


together with that delicate balance 


of our common country, 


Every thing - 


ſtant, now beg leave to ſubmit to 
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between the excellence and the 
price of our manufactures, on 
which our foreign cominerce de- 
pends, all with one ominous voice 
repel the thought of war.-War 
will increaſe every one of theſe in. 
ternal burthens, and co-operating 
with them, diminiſh or ruin that 
trade on which all depends, the en- 
joy ments as well as the reſources 
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We pray it, therefore, of your 
honourable houſe, that in your 
goodneſs you will attend to the 
ſupplications of your country, and 
in your wiſdom avert an evil, which 
has but barely commenced, and 
which a pacific diſpoſition in your 
hononrable houſe cannot fail to dif- 
pel. To you and to the protection 
of the God of Peace we recommend 
ourſelves, our fellow-citizens, and 
the impending fate of Britain. 
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Copy of a Note preſented on the 14th 4 
December 1793, addreſſed to the 
Right Hon., Henry Dundas, hit 
Majeſty's Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in conſequence of 
a Requeſt made by the Karl of 
Lauderdale, Charles Grey, Eig. 

M. P. and Richard Brinſley Sie- 
ridan, Lig. M. P. that Meſſrs. 

Muir and Palmer might mt be 
tranſported till after their Caſes had 
been diſcuſſed in Parliament: and 
the Defire expreſJed by Mr. Dundas, 
to have the Reaſons for poſt; oning 
the Sentence flated to him, in Writ- 
ing. i , 5 0 

Lord Lauderdale, Mr. Grey, and 

Mr. Sheridan, in compliance with 


the wiſh expreſſed by Mr. Dundas, 
at their interview on the 14th in- 


him thoſe doubts reſpecting dhe 


legality of the ſentences paſſed in 
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Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer, which in- 


duce them to think theſe ſentences 


a proper matter for parliamentary 
conſideration, ang which they hope 
will be deemed by the equity of 
his majeſty's miniſters ſufficiently 
ſtrong to prevent any ſtep for the 
further removal of theſe unfor- 
tunate perſons, till the poſſible be- 
nefit be aſcertained, which may 
ariſe to them from ſuch a diſcuſ- 
ſion, b 

The offence with which theſe 
perſons were charged was that 
of having publiſhed ſeditious li- 
bels, or of having uttered ſeditious 
words. It is therefore that of- 
fence which is known to the Scotch 
law under the names of © Leafing- 
making” or © Herbal Seditien;“ 


which was anciently capital in 


Scotland. The puniſhment of it 
was limited by the ſtatute of 1703, 
to „ fine, impriſonment, or ba- 
miament,“ by which the law re- 
lative to this fubject ſeems to have 
been finally ſettled ; and unleſs the 
word “ Baniſhment” will neceſ- 
fully comprehend and denote 
© Tranſportation,” the judges of 
Scotland ſeem to have exceeded 
tzeir powers, by affixing to this 
crime of verbal ſedit.on, a penalty 
different from that which had been 
appropriated to it by the law, and 
more ſevere. 

So harſh an extenſion of the ſenſe 
of the word “ Baniſhment” in this 


tute appears extremely unreaſon- 


able. when we conſider how w ide is 
the difference between baniſhment 


and tranſportation, both in the na- 
ture of things, and in the laws and 
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practice of nations. Baniſhment 


imports only an excluſion from a 


community ; — tranſportation im- 


plies*that excluſion executed in a 


compulſory and commonly ignomj- 
nious manner, always aggravated 
by confinement. to an appointed 
ſpot, and often by the obligation of * 


laborious ſervitude. Very ſingular 
would be the language of that code 
in, which they were convertible 
terms, and whych, by the word de- 


noting the one puniſhment, ſhould 
convey an authority to inflict the 


other. In exterior, the common cir- 
cumſtance of exile gives them ſome 
reſemblance; but in ſpirit and ef- 
fect they differ as widely as reſpect 
and mildneſs differ from rigour 
aud ignominy. Puniſhments ſo di- 


{tin have not been confounded in 


the lawes of any civilized nation. 
They were diſtinguiſhed in thoſe of 
Rome *, which are of fo high au- 
thority in Scatland. They are ſq 
diſtin with us, that haniſhment 
properly ſo calied, can only be in- 
flicted by the authority of parlia- 
ment +. And they are not only 
known familiarly to be ſeparate pu- 
niſhments in the practice of Scot- 
land; but caſes exiſt poſterior to 
the act of 1503, in which men 
were haniſhed that country with 
certification, that if they returned 


from their baniſhment they ſhould - 


be tranſported. So great is the 
difference between theſe two pu- 
niſhments in the eye of the Scotch 
law, that tranſportation is thus ſup- 
poſed as far to ſurpaſs baniſhment, 
as death itſelf ſurpaſſes tranſporta- 


tion. 


The d-portatio ad inſulam, it is well known, was an invention many centurics poſſ e- 
ner to the ancient baniſhment, © ague et ignis interdidtio,”* and perte Ri diſtinct in its 


2ature and legal effects from the milder mode of recent baniſhment, ca 


Coke, Second laſtitut p 47. 
0 


d relegatio.” g 
Vide V ini ad Inſtitut. p. 69. 
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The particular circumſtances of 
the act of 1903 will ſtill leſs juſtify 


the extended meaning of the word 
© Baniſhment,” than general redſon- 
ipgonthe nature of the puniſhment, 
The form of words uſed in it is 
taken from an act of 160, and theſe 
two ſtatutes being “ in pari materia,” 
are to be underſtood in the ſame 
manner. But the word“ Baniſh- 
ment” could not have imported 
tranſportation in 1609, more than 
ſixty years before the power of 
tranſporting was even exerciſed by 
the privy council in Scotland *. 
Neither, therefore, muſt it be con- 
ſtrued to comprehend tranſporta- 
tion in the act of 1 703, which was 
itſelf two years prior to the firſt 
recorded inſtance of tranſportation 
inflicted by the court of juſticiary. 
Jt muſt be further obſerved that 
the act of 1703 was a Jaw of miti- 
ation, and is therefore to be largely 
interpreted in favour of thoſe who 
were the objects of its benignity. 
There ſeems to us, — no 
colour for inflifting tranſportation 
in virtue of this ſtatute, unleſs a 
new principle be admitted in the 
conſtruction of dubious criminal 
laws, that a generic term for a pu- 
niſhment will neceſſarily denote 
the moſt aggravated ſpecjes of it, 
in direct contradiction to all the 
wiſe and benevalent maxims of ci- 
vilized juriſprudence, which teach 
us to underſtand mitigating laws ex- 
tenſively, to conſtrue penal words 


narrowly and rigorouſly, and to fa- 


your, in the deciſion of every doubt, 
the f fe, the liberty, and the honour 


- of accuſed men, 


| * Aſter the battle of Bothwell-bridge 
+ Th-ſe gentlemen ſcem to have made 
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Theſe are the reaſons which in. 
duce us to doubt the right of the 
court of juſticiary to infli& the 
2 of tranſportation on 

r. Muir and Mr. Palmer, in vi 
of the act of 1703. And from th 
ſtatute alane we apprehend they 
can derive any authority to puniſh 
this offence, both, becauſe it muſt 
be underſtood to fuperſede and 


abrogate any thing contrary to its 


proviſions, which had previouſly 
exiſted in the Scotch law, and be-. 
cauſe, in the only caſe of thiscrime 
which has occurred ſince that time, 
that of Mr. ſames Dundas in 1713, 
the act of 1703 is ſtated in the in- 
dictment; and becauſe the judges 
themſelves, in the caſe of Muir, in 
ſpeaking of the old law of Scot- 
land which made ſedition capital, 
can only mean to contradiſtinguiſh 
from it the act of 1703, and do 
therefore expreſsly claim to act un- 
der the authority of theſe ſtatutes. 

Lord Lauderdale, Mr. Grey, and 
Mr. Sheridan +, have thus ſhortly 
ſtated to Mr. Dundas the grounds 
of a doubt, which, according to 
their information on the law of 
Scotland, they muſt entertain. The 
caſe, according to their view of it, 
furniſhes an invincible argumentfor 
ſubjecting the judgment of the 
Scotch criminal courts to a revi- 
ſion when error is aſſigned in law. 
If they ſhould be ſo fortunate as to 
have their opinion on this fubject 
become that of parliament, they 
would certainly endeavour to make 
the remedy retroactive in relation 
to thoſe perſons, whoſe ſufferings 
have procured it for the public; 


themſelyes better acquainted with the Jaw 
pn this ſubject before it was debated in parliament. 


It is therefore probable, that the 


arguments contained in this note, though on'y ſuch as prefented themſelves on the firlt 
enquiry, were deemed- ſuthcicpt to induce government to delay the execution of the 
Wa — . 
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ind they ſubmit to the judgment 
of Mr. Dundas, whether the ef- 
3ility of ſuch an event be not ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to poſtpone till after 
the meeting of 
tranſportation of Mr. -Muir and 
Mr. Palmer; a ſhort delay which 


can neither diminiſh the effect of 


their puniſhment as an example, 


nor tend in the moſt remote degree 


to defeat any of the purpoſes of 
public juſtice. ; 
[ The preceding note was immediately 


rliament the 


tranſmitted by Mr. Dundas to the 


Seoich judges for. their apinion, on 
the — a which he ſent — an- 
ſwer to the earl of Lauderdale, de- 
claring that government ſaw no rea- 
fon for delaying the execution of the 
ſentence, and that therefore it could 
not interfere to ſtop the courſe F4 Juſte 
ice. Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer 
were not, however, ſent of, till after 
their caſes had been diſcuſſed and 
decided wpon in parliament. } 
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Year 1794. 
NAVY. 
Jan. 31, . 4. 4. 
OR 85,000 men, including — 15 marines, 4.420, ũ .0 © 
EB. | 
Ordinary of the navy, - 8 - $58,02r 11 3 
Extra navy, - - - "I 547,310 0 © 
L $5525,331 1 3 
KAR M T. 
| Fes. 1. 
Subſidy to the king of Sardinia, * 200, ooo o o 
EB. 4. | | | 
For 60,244 men, as guards and . — 1,492,812 12 2 
Forces in the plantations, - - 677,682 12 4 
' Difference between Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhments, $0,279 13 4 
Troops in the Eaſt Indies, - . 8,323 17 105 
Recruiting land- forces and contingencies, - 219,500 O o 
Levy money, & c. for augmentation of the forces, 210,009 o o 
General and ſtaff-officers, &c. - - - 99,399 it 8 
Full pay to ſupernumerary officers, - - 39,118 10 9 
Allowances to the 2 - general, & c. - 64,700 18 3 
Reduced officers of land- forces and ines, - 146,843 10 10 
Reduced horſe- guards, 155 9 2 
Officers late in the ſervice of the ſtates. general, 3,00 o 0 
Reduced officers of Britiſh American forces, — $5,002 10 © 
Allowances to ſeveral reduced officers of ditto, © 4,907 10 0 
Widows penſions, - - - - - 9,931 19 3 
Chelſea penſioners, <- += = - - 15119420 
Scotch roads and bridges, = - - - 4,500 © © 
_ Embodied militia and fencibles, - - 687,420 14 ©® 
Contingencies for ditto, - - - - pag 0 o 
Clothing for the militia, 5666 Ev 
Corps transferred from Iriſh to Britiſh eſtabliſhment, 188667 15 6 
Hanoverian troops, — - — 538,874 © © 
Troops of Heſſe-Caſſel, - - w, 740 304,309 © 0 
Troops of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, — . - 102,073 0 0 
Troops of Baden, — - - - 24,067 . 0 © 
Extraordinaries of the army, - — — 808,805 14 4 
| _ Maxcn 31. 
Fencible cavalry, — - r ts 209,117 16 6 
o 9 
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ORDNANCE. IE 4 
4 FEB. 4. | . „ "ch 
Ordnance for 1794, ee , ee 
Ditto, previous to Dec. 31, 1783, not provided nn 
Ditto, land ſervice, not provided for in 1792, - . 
Ditto, not provided for in 1793,, = * - 611,419 11 5 
Ditto, ſea ſervice, ditto, - . - 30,359 , 3 6 
C. 1,345,008 2 6 
MISCELLAN EOUS SERVICES. 7 
Fx. 1. 
To diſcharge Exchequer bills, by - - /. 4,000,000 OO & 
: Fas. 4. 
Civil eſtabliſument of Upper n — 6,450 © © 
Ditto, Nova Scotia, - = - „ 
Ditto, New Brunſwick, - - * 4400 o 0 
Lito, St. Jobn's Ifland, - - . * — 0 0 
Ditto, Cape Breton, - | 1,800 0 o 
Governor and civil officers of Newfoundland, and: | | 
the charge of a patent creating a court of cab 1,344 1 6 
and criminal juriſdiction, - 
Civil eſtabliſument of the Bahama iam, 4,20 © 0 
Chief juſtice of the Bermuda or Somers? . 8 oO. © 
Ditto of Dominica, | - 000 © .@ 
C il eitabliſhment of Ne ew South W. de, — 45795 8 2 
EB. 14. | þ 
For rendering the houſe of peers more 3 465 1 10% 
On account of the French refugees, <« - 27,602 4 6 
For works done at the Fleet priſon, | + — 8 
Ditto, at Somerſet- place, e. 92585 6 9 
To pay ſums aſſeſſed for land tax, &c. - 1,814 15 4 
For the diſcharge of debts Wen by Mr. Tully, le ot 5 
1 late 6onſul at T e | 2 Mu. , 1 
or reporting upon loſſes on evacuatin | * a 
> — 85 - : - . 1004 x5 _ 
Ou account of ſurveys, &c. at Cape ret - 669 9 1 
To the biſhop of Quebec, for expences of proceed- 6 
ing to his fee; to Mr, Daviſon, Mr. Reeves, &c. ; eee. 
For enquiring into the laws, &c. of Jerſey, - 637 1 6 
tor removal of Mr. Starbuck, - - - 248 18 o©o 
Allowances for American ſufferers, © ER OA 19,590 o . 0 
Foreign ſecret ſervice, 5 - 14,585 10 6 
Addreſs' money, - - - . F-00913 
Late board of land revenue, and their officers, - 2,043 0 ©: 
American and Eaſt Florida ſufferers, =... - 268,007 14 2 
Proſecution of Warren Haſtings, eſq. - 10,749 8 
Proviſions, &c. to New South Wates, — 195820 10 
Convicts on the Thames, © © . L 148,393 4 8 
C 22292 18 65 
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od 20,419, 508 


4. 1 
Brought over C. +:472,997 18 65 
Convidts i in mts and Portſmouth harbours, 13,570 179 84 
Extraordinary expences of the . „„ 26004 525-4 
African forts, _- — - - 13,000 O o 
Men 27. | 
To diſcharge exchequer bills - + 1,500,000. © @ 
Marc 3r. 
To the bank, for the reduction of the national debt, 200,000 © © 
To the Turkey company, — > - N= 00 S ® 
APpRIL 15. 
Payments to ſundry perſons _ of * civil bits, 15,277 9 71 
Board of agriculture, + 3.0 © © 
4. 6,341,696 18 23 
D E F irrer. 
| | Arx 10. L. R . 
Deficiency of grants for 1793, = — - 47572 13 10! 
Navy, nr? 
Army, - 6,641,060 o * 
Ordnance, - += 1,345,008 2 
Miſcellaneous ſervices, 6,241,606 18 27 
Deficiency, - = = 475,022” 13 101 
F. 20, 228,119 6 972 0 
Wars and MEans for raiſing the Supplies for 1794. 
| FEB. 4. rs" 0 
Land and malt-tax, LOR VS 2,750,000 o o 
%%% „ © o,  VoGo000 48-6 
Conſolidated fund, - - - . rer. 17 1 
8 | Maxcn . a 
Exchequer bills, „et 3, 00, ooo o © 
Maxcu MN. 
Profit of a lottery, 40, ooo tickets, at 181. 10s. 4d. 240,666 13 4 
APRIL 10. | | 
Surplus of confolidated fund on 5th April, 231,841 16 10 
10 2 
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Principal Public Ads pad in the Feb. 21. 
Fourth Seffion of tlie Seventeenth 
Parliament of Great-Britain, 
Feb. 20. 
Act for raifing the ſum of eleven 


millions by annuities. 


Marine mutiny bill. 
American trade bill. 
Marck 1. 
Mutiny dill. 


Land-tax and malt-duty bills. 


PUBLIC. 


An act for preventing money or | 


efects, in the hands of his ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects, belonging to, or 


diſpoſable by, perſons reſident in. 


France, being applied to the uſe 
ol the perſons exerciſing the powers 
of government in France, and for 
preſerving the property thereof, for 
the benefit of the individual owners 
thereof. 

An act for repealing the ſtamp 
duties on gloves and mittens ſold 
by retail. | | ; 

An act for repealing the duties 
on the regiſtry of burials, marriages, 
and chri * 

larch 28. | 

An act for regulating the con- 
veyance of letters hy the penny- 

oſt. 
: An act for augmenting the mili- 
Una. 


April 17. 


An act for encouraging and dif- 


ciplining ſuch corps, or companies 
of men, as ſhall voluntarily enrol 
themſelves for the defence of their 
counties, towns, or coaſts, or for 
the general defence of the kingdom 
during the preſent war. 


May 9. 

An act to enable ſubjects of 
France to enliſt as ſoldiers in regi- 
ments to ſerve on the continent of 
Europe, and in certain other places, 
and to enable his majeſty to grant 
commiſſions to ſubjects of France 
to ſerve and receive pay as officers 
in ſuch regiments, or as engineers, 
uader certain reſtrictions. | 


PA RS (123) 
„ May I$. 

An act to enable his majeſty to 
ſecure and detain ſuch perſons as 
his majeſty ſhall ſuſpect are con - 
ſpiring againſt his perſon and go- 
vernment. | | 4 

An act for the better obſervation 
of the Lord's day, by ꝓerſons exet- 

cifing the trade of baker s 

An act for better regulating the 
watermen on the Thames between 

Windſor and Graveſend. | 

„ 1 
An act for the better manage- 
ment of the land revenues of the 
crown, and for the ſale of fee farms 
and other unimprovable rents. 
An act for the further encourage - 
ment of the Britiſh mariners. ; 
An act to prevent ſhi 
and private ſhips or veſſels of war, 
taken as prizes, from the payment 
of duty. 3 . 7 
The inſolvent act. 
3 July 7. 
An act for ——— pre- 
ſerving money or effects, in the 
hands of his majeſty's fubjects, be- 


longing to, or diſpoſable by perſons 


reſident in France, for the benefit 


of the individual gwners thereof. 


An act, to continue an act of the 
— ſeſſion of parliament, reſpecting 
allens. 

An act for regulating the militia 
of the city of London. : 

An act, to continue an act, regu- 


lating the ſhipping of ſlaves from 
the coaſt of Africa. 
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« A DAM Smith, author of the 
Inquiry into the Nature and 
Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, 
was the ſon of Adam Smith, comp- 
roller of the cuſtoms at Kirkaldy, 
and of Margaret Douglas, daughter 
of Mr. Douglas of Strathenry. He 
was the only child of the marriage, 
and was born at Kirkaldy on the 
(th of June 1923, a few months 
after the death of his father. 

« His conſtitution during infancy 
was infirm and ſickly, and required 
allthe tender ſolicitude of his ſurviv- 
ing parent. She was blamed for 
treating him with an unlimited in- 
dulgence; but it produced no un- 
favourable effects on his temper or 
his diſpoſitions :=and he enjoyed 
the rare ſatisfaction of being able to 
repay her affection, by every atten- 
tion that filial gratitude could: dic- 
tate, during the long period of ſixty 
years, 5 | 

*Anaccident, which happened to 
him when he was about three years 
old, is of too interetting a nature to 

omitted in the account of ſo va- 
luable a life. He had been carried 


dy his mother to Strathenry on a 
Viſit to his uncle Mr. TER, er and 
elf alone 


vas one day amuſing him 
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deſtined, not only to extend the 
boundaries of ſcience, but to en- 


under his direction. Mr. Oſwald 


* * 


— 


F i 

at the door of the houſe, when he 
was ſtolen by a party of that ſet of 
vagrants who are known in Scot- 
land by the name of tinkers. Luck- 
ily he was ſoon miſſed by his uncle, 
who hearing that ſome vagrants had 
paſſed, purſued them, with what 
aſſiſtance he could find, till he over- 
took them in Leſlie wood; and was 
the happy inſtrument of preſerving 
to the world a genius, which was 


lighten and reform the commercial 

olicy of Europe. 6 

« The ſchool of Kirkaldy, where 
Mr, Smith received the firſt rudi- 
ments of his education, was then 
taught by Mr. David Miller, a 
teacher, in his day, of conſider- 
able reputation, and whoſe name 
deſerves to be-recorded, on account 
of the eminent-men whom that very 
obſcure ſeminary produced while 


of Dunikeir, whoſeprofound know- 
ledge of finances raiſed him after- 
wards to important employments in 
the ſtate, and to a diſtinguiſhed rank 
as a parliamentary ſpeaker ; his bro- 
ther, Dr. John Oſwald, afterwards 
biſhop of Raphoe; and Dr. John 

1 ryſ- 
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Pry dale, whoſe talents and worth 
are wcll known to this ſociety, were 
among the number of Mr, Smith's 
contemporaries. One of his ſchool- 
fellows is ſtill alive; and to his 
kindneſs I am principally indebted 
for the ſcanty materials, which 
form the firſt part of this narrative. 
* Among theſe companions ofhis 
earlieſt years, Mr. Smith ſoon at- 
tracted notice, by his paſſion for 
books, and by the extraordinary 
powers of his memory. The weak- 
neſs of his bodily conſtitution pre- 
vented him from partaking in their 
more active amuſements; but he 
was much beloved by them on ac- 
count of his temper, which, though 
warm, was to an uncommon de- 
gree friendly and generous, Even 
then he was remarkable, for : thoſe 
habits which remained with him 
through life, of ſpeaking to himſelf 
when alone, and of abſence in 
company. bal: 
From the 
Kirkaldy, he was ſent, in 1737, to 
the Univerſity of Glaſgow, where 
e remained till 1740, when he 
went to Baliol College, Oxford, as 
an exhibitioner on $nell's founda- 
rn: £6 | 4 
„Dr. Maclaine of the Hague, who 
Was a fellow - ſtudent of Mr. Smith's 
at Glaſgow, told me ſome years 
ago, that his favourite purſuits 
while at that univerſity were mathe- 
matics ad natural philoſophy ; and 
I remember to have heard my fa- 
ther remind him of- a. geometrical 
probl m of; canſiderable difficulty, 
about which le was occupied at the 
time when their acquaintance com- 
nienced, and which had been pro- 
poſed to him as an exerciſe by the 
celebrated Dr. Simpſon. - 
„ Theſe, however, were certainly 


not the ſciences in which he was 


tormed to excel; nor did they long 
divert him from purſuits more con- 


1 open 


grammar -{chool of 


genial to his mind. What lord Ba. 
con ſays of Plato may be juſtly ap. 
lied to him: „ Jllum, licet ad 
rempublicam non æxceſſiſſet, tamen 
natura et inclinatione omnino ad 
res civiles propenſum, vires eo 
E ue intendiſſe; neque de phi- 
oſophia naturali admodum ſolli- 
citum eſſe; niſi quatenus ad philo- 
ſophi nomen et celebritatem tuen- 
dam, et ad majeſtatem quandam 
morali bus et civilibus doctrinis ad- 
dendam et aſpergendam fufficeret,” 
The ſtudy of human nature in 
all its branches, more particular] 
of the political hiſtory of mankin 
a boundleſs field to his cu- 
rioſity and ambition; and, while it 
afforded ſcope to all the various 
ers of his verſatile and compre- 
enſive genius, gratified his ruling 
paſſion, of contributing to the hap- 
pineſs and the improvement of ſo- 
ciety. To this ſtudy, diverſified 
at his leiſure hours by the leſs ſe · 
vere occupations of polite literature, 
he ſeems to have devoted himſelf 
almoſt entirely from the time of his 


removal to Oxford; but he till re. 


tained; and retained even in ad- 
vanced years, a recollection of his 
early acquiſitions, which not only 
added to the ſplendaur of his con- 
verſation, but enabled him to ex- 
emplify ſome of his favoprite theo- 


ries concerning the natural progreſs 
of the mind in the inveſtigation of 
truth, by the hiſtory. of thoſe {cien- 


des in which the connection and 
ſucceſſion of diſcoveries may be 


traced with the greateſt advantage. 


If I am not miſtaken too, the in- 


fluence of his early taſte far the 
Greek — may be remark 


in the elementary clearneſs and ful · 
neſs, bordering ſometimes up 


' prolixity, with which he frequent!) 


ſtates his political reaſonings. 
lectures of the profound and elo: 


quent Dr, Hutcheſon, which # 


had attended previous to his depar- 
ture from Glaſgow, and of which 
he always ſpoke in terms of the 
warmeſt «admiration, had, it may: be 
reaſonably preſumed, à iconſideh- 
able effect in directing his talents 
to their proper objects. 
have not been able to collect 
any information with reſpect to that 
part of his youth which was ſpent 
in England. I have heard him = 
that he employed himſelf frequently 
in the practice of tranſlation, 


"OW 0.5 v A 5 *9 


[=] 


view to the improvement of his qwn 
ſtyle : and he uſed often to expteſs 
a favourable opinion of, the utility 


p of ſuch exerciſes, to all who eulti- 
x rate the art of compoſition. It is 
5 much to be regretted, that none of 
is his juvenile attempts in this ay 


have. been preſerved; as the Yew 


4 ſpecimens which his writings can- 
d tain of his (kill as a tranſlator, are 
fo ſuficient to ſhew the eminence he 


had attained in a walk of literature, 
lf which, in our country, has been fo 
115 little frequented by men of genius. 

It was probablyalſoat this period 
1. of his life, that he cultivated with 
his tie yreateſt care the ſtudy of lan- 


nly zuages. The knowledge hie poſſeſſ- 
_ tl of theſe, both ancient and mo- 
22. lern, was uncommonly extenſive 
* and accurate; and, in him, was 
oh \ubſervient, not to à vain parade 
of 0' taſteleſs. erudition, but to a fatyi- 
en- lar acquaintance with every thing 
* tat could: luftrate the inſtitutions, 
be tte manners and the ideas of differ- 
age. fit ages and nations. How. inti- 
1 4 mately he had once been converſant 
ha v1.1 the more ornamental branches 


of carning; in particular, with the 
works of the Roman, Greek, French 
a Italian poets, appeared ſuffici- 
fly trom the hold which the 

hot his memory, after all the dif. 
ent occupations and enquiries in 
ich his maturer faculties had 
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+ ther; engaged in ſtudy, but with- 
ticularly from the French), with a | 


# 


been employed In: the Engliſh 
language, the variety of poetical 
paſlages which he was not only ac 
cuſtomed to refer to dessen 
but whieh he was able to repeg 
with correctneſs, appeared ſurpriſ- 
ing even to thoſe, whoſe. attention 
had never been directed to more im- 
portant acquiſitions. ig 
After a tefidence at SY 
ſeven years, he returned to Kirkal- 
dy, and lived two years with his mo- 


out any fixed- plan for his futuze 
life. He had been originally de- 
ſtined for the church of Englayg, 
and with that view had been ſent 
to Oxford ; abut not finding the e- 
cleſiaſticaſ ptofeſſion ſuitable to is 
taſte, he choſe ng conſult, in. 4ms 
inſtance, his wn inclination, in 
preference" id the wiſhes of his 
friends; and abandoning at nge 
all the ſchemes; which/ their r- 
dence had formed for him, he re- 
. folved do return to his own coun- 
try, and to limit his ambition * 
. uncertain-proſpet of obtaining, in 
time, ſome one of thoſe moderate 
preferments, to, which literary ,at- 
tainments ead in: Scotland. 
In the year 1748, he fixed, his 
reſidence at Edinburgh, and, during 
that and the following years, read 
lectures on rhetoric and belles let- 
tres, under the patronage of lord 
Kames. About this time, to, he 
contracted à very intimate ſriend- 
ſhip, which continued, ichen. 
terruption, till:his death, with Mr. 
Alexander Wedderburn, now lord 
Loughborough, and with, NM. Wil- 
liam Johnſtone, now Mr. Pulteney. 
At what particular period, his 
acquaintance with Mr, Dav iq Hume 
- commenced, does not appear rm 
any information that I haye,recely- 
ed; but ſtom {ome papers, no an 
the poſſeſſion of Mr. Hunze's he- 
phew, and which he has Rees. Jo 
| 43 *obliging _ 
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obliging as to allow me to peruſe, 
their acquaintance ſeems to have 
grown into friendſhip before the 
rear 1752. It was a friendſhip on 
both ſides founded on the admira- 
tion of genius, and the love of ſim- 
plicity; and which forms an inter- 
eſtiag circumſtance in the hiſtory 
of each of theſe eminent men, from 
the ambition which both have 
'ſhewn to record it to poſterity. 

«In 1751, he was elected profeſſ- 
= of logic in the Univerſity of 
' Glaſgow ; and, the year following, 
he was removed to the profeſſorſhip 
of moral philoſophy in the fame 
"Univerſity, upon the death of Mr. 

Thomas Ctaigie, the immediate 
ſucceſſor of Dr. Huteheſon. In this 
ſituation, heremathed thirteen years; 
a period he uſed frequently to look 

back to, as the moſt uſeful and hap- 
py of his life. It was indeed a ſitu- 
"ation in which he was eminently 
"fitted to excel, and in which tlie 
daily labours of his profeſſion were 
conſtantly recalling his attention to 
his favourite purſuits, and familiar - 
iſing his mind to thoſe important 
"ſpeculations he Was afterwards to 
communicate to the world. In this 
view, though it afforded, in the 
mean time, but a very narrow ſcene 
for his ambition, it was probably in- 
ſtrumental, in no inconfiderable de- 
gree, to the future'eminence of his 
literary character. | 
Of Mr, Smith's lectures while a 
- profeſſor at Glaſgow, no part has 
been preſerved, excepting what he 
| kimfelf publiſhed in the Theory of 
Moral Sentiments and in the Wealth 
of Nations. The ſociety therefore, I 
am perſuaded, will liſten with plea- 
"ſure to the following ſhort account 
of them, for which I am indebted 
"to a gentleman who was formerly 
"one of Mr. Smith's pupils, and who 
continued till his death to be one of 


* * 


* „% In the 3 of 
to which I — 


on his firſt introduction into this 
Univerſity, he ſoon ſaw the neceſ. 
fity of departing 
plan that had been followed by his 
predeceſſors, and of directing the 
attention of his pupils to ſtudies of 
7 n nature 
hl 2 — 
the — Accordingiy, after 
exhibiting a general view of the 
powers of the mind 
10 —_ of —_— | 
requiſite to gratify curioſity With 
He vere. ay artificial * of 
reaſoning, which had once occu- 
pied the univerſal attention of the 
learned, he dedicated all the reſt of 


widely from the 


his time to the deliv 


of rhetbric and belles lettres. 
beſt method of explaining and il- 
luſtrating the various powers of the 
human mind, the moſt uſeful pan 
of metaphyſics, ariſes from an ex. 
amination of the ſeveral ways of 
communicating our thoughts by 
ſpeech, and from an attention to 
the principles of thoſe literary com- 
poſitions, which contribute to per- 
- fuaſion or entertainment. By theſe 
- arts, every thing that we perceive 
tion of our minds, 
is expreſſed and delineated in ſuch 
a manner, that it may be cler: 
ly diſtinguiſhed and remembered, 
There is, at the fame time, 0 
branch of literature more ſuited to 
youth at their firſt entrance upon 
| * than this, which la 
their taſte and their feeling. 

It is much to be regretted, til 
the manuſcript containing Mr. 
Smith's lectures on this ſubjet v 
deſtroyed before his death. Thx 
firſt part, in point of compoſition, 
biohly finiſhed ; and the who 
diſcovered ſtrong marks of taſte an 
From the perm”: 
his moſt intimate and valued friends. ſion given to ſtudents of — 


or feeh e 


old o 


Was 


original genius. 
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votes, many 6Bfervations and opl- ich. is mentiptitd in the'cotichs 
nions, chmamed in theſe lectures, the The Oy f Moral Senti⸗ 
have either been detailed in ſepz- a he did he to füll. 
rate differtations, br ingreſſed in 4 In the ſaſt Part sf his lectures, 


eneral col lections, Which have de examined thoſe political 70 
fince; been, p en d. the publis: + Butt tions which are fof wy, not 


theſe, as | eng t be expected, have br nom. XJ ' but that. * 
loſt the air ley ile di. hich, ate balch 
ſtinctive character which they 1 _ ya o Incteiſe e riches, , 


ceived from theit firſt author; and wer and the'profp. 
are pften'0bſqured hy that rmultipli- Under tliis view, he 
city of common-place matter in political mch ip col 
which they ate ſunk and involved. meree, to finahces, to'veclefiafti 7 
_ * About a year after his appoint- and millt. CM ines 
ment to the proftefforſhip of logic, he delivered wages ſudjects my 
Mr. Smith Nas 5 1 to the chair tainell che Wbt ve of the work lie 
of moral p His conrſe of afterwards publiſhed under the title 
lectates F bjeet was divittd of An Inquity inte the Nature and 
into fdr A i fb firſt eontained «Cauſes of the Wealjh of Nations. 
natural theology in which he toti- © There was ” fo tuation in 
ſidered the roofs of the being "and "which te abMities of Mr; Smith 5 
utributes of God, and ſhoſe | int? to 98 advantage" «+ 5g 
ciples of the human. mind upon 9 s n d&liveting is le 119 
which religion is founded. Th fe. Ae he ed Achylt egal we 
cond comprehended Ethics ſtrietiy -extemp dale nee His man- 
ſo called, and eonfiſted chiefly f of net, at not grateful; was plain 
the doctrines which he afterwat and unaffected; and 4s he feetr Fd 
ubliſhed in M8, Theory of aral te be aways intereſted: Iti the.” 
Sentiments. © Int the third, part, he ecki lie never faſleu to imtereſt nis 
treated at more length of that braric JE Each difcourle 'confifted. 
of morality*whictrelates to juſtice, commonly of. ſeyeral 228 pro- 
and which, being fuſceptible o pre“ "poſitions, which he ſuceeffive ely * 
ciſe and aecuratè rules; is, for that deavoured to prove 1 illuſtrate. 
reaſon, capable of a full and parti. Theſe nrophions: when anndunc- 
tular explanation; ed in general terms; had; fro their 
„Upon this ſubject, he follow- extent; not urifrequerttly”: ring 
ed the plan that ſeems to be ſug- af the iir of a paradex. his at- 
reſted by Monteſquieu ; endeavqur- tempits to 5 them; is A fon 
ing to trace the gradual progrefs of peared, at firſt, not to be ſuffi. 
juriſprudence, both publle Art pri- Aan poſſeſſed of the ſubjec; and 
vate, from the zudeſt to . Poke? with fome.hefitation. As he 
refined ages, and; to. point ont the Advanced, however, the matter 
effects of thoſe arts which 'tontri- ſeemed to croud 8 his mah- 
bute to fubſiſtence, and to the ac- ner became warm d. dnicpated, 
cumulation of property, in produ- and his ex reno! 24 ftuetits 
eing correſpondent: improvements In points fuſceptible'st contro 
br alterations in law 'and govern- you could kafily diſcerh, that he 
ment. This important branch of Tectetly conceived an 5 to 
his labours he alfd intended to give bis opinions, and that he was led 
to the public; but this Ln - ow this W 9 
wi 
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ater energy and. vehemence. y 


the fulneſs and variety of his ill 
trations, the ſobject gradually ſwe 2 


ed in his hands, and acquired a di- 
menſion which, Wwitbout a tedious 
rer of, the ſame views, was 


calculated ta, ſeize the attention of 


his audience, and to afford them 
Pleaſure, as well. as inſtruction, in 
following the ſame object, through 
all the Werft of ſhades and aſ- 
pects in which it was preſented, 
and afterwards in tracing it back- 
wards to that original propoſition 
or general truth, from which this 
beautiful train of ſpeculation had 
een Ei 

His reputation as a profeſſor 
was accordingly raifed very high, 
and a multituge of ſtudents from a 


great diſtance reſorted to the Uni- 


verſity,, merely upon his account. 
Thoſe branches of ſcience which 
he taught became faſhionable at this 
place, and his opinions were the 
chief topics of diſcuſhon in clubs 


dd literary ſocieties. Even the 


{ſmall peculiarities .in his pronun- 
.ciation or manner of ſpeaking, be- 
came frequently the objects of imi- 


—_—:; x 

„While Mr. Smith was thus diſ- T. u ; 
learning in Europe are written with 
Ingenuity - and ;elegance;. but are 


tinguiſhing himſelf by his zeal and 


ability as a public teacher, he was 


gradually laying the foundation of 


à more extenſive, reputation, by 
Preparing for the preſs his ſyſtem 
of morals, The firſt edition of this 


work appeared in 1759, under the 


* 
=y 


1 


Hitherto Mr. Smith had remain- 


ed unknown'to the world as an au- 


een 


1 Review, which was begun 
in 


o 4 be + * a 


from 


heory of Moral 
Theory of Moral 


ements from carryin 

han the two. firſt — 9 To 
this, work Mr, Smith gontributed a 
review of Dr. Johnſon's Pictionat 
of the Engliſh Language, and alf 
a, letter, addreſſed fo the editors, 
containing ſome general obſerva- 
”— on the ſtate of literature in 
ſc ifferent countries of Europe. In 
the former of theſe papers, he points 
out ſome defects in Dr. Johnſon's 
plan, which he cenſures as not ſuf- 

ciently grammatical. „ "The dif- 
ferent ſignifications of à word (he 
. obſerves) are indeed collected; but 


which they were preyeated by pther 


they are ſeldom digeſled into gene- 


ral claſſes, or ranged under the 
meaning which the word principal- 
ly expreſſes : And ſufficient care is 


not taken to diſtinguiſh, the 7 


apparently ſynonymous.“ To il- 
laffate this, Sattel he copies 
| Dr. Johnſon the articles bu: 
and fumour, and oppoſes, to them 


the {ame m digeſted agreea ly 


to his own idea. The yarious ſig- 


 nifications of the word 4ut are very 
nicely and happily, diſcriminated. 
The other 1 | 

have been executed with equal care. 


does not ſeem to 


The obſervations; on the tate of 


chiefly intereſting, as they ſhew 
the attention which the co had 


given to the philoſophy; and lite. 


rature of the continent, at a perio 
when they were not much ſtudied in 
ee eee ee 
In the ſame volume with , the 
Sentiments, Mr. 
Smith publiſhed a Diſſertation . ou 


the Origin of Languages, and on the 


different Genius ol thoſe which 
are original and compounded. 
I ſhall ſubjoin an original let- 


ter of Mr. Hume's, addreſſed to 
Mx. Smith ſoon, after the publica. 

tion of his Theory. It is ſtrongly 
- N 4 1% 2 marked 
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marked with that gaſy and.affeQion» 
ate pleaſantry which diſtinguiſhed 
Mr. Hume's epiſtolary coreſponde 
ence, and is entitled to à place in this 
Memoir, on account of its connec: 
tion with zun 4mportant event of 
Mr. Smith's; life, which ſoon. after 
removed him into-a new ſcene, and 
influenced, to a conſiderable degree, 
the ſubſequent ſource of his ſtudies, 
The letter is dated from London, 
12th April, 7500 dels eds, as} 
« I give you thanks for the agree 
able preſeut of your Theory. Wed- 
derburn and. I made preſents of our 
copies to ſuch of our acquaintances 
as we thought good judges, and pro 
per to ſpread the reputation of the 
book. I ſent one to the duke-of 
Argyle, to lord Lyttleton, Hora: 
Walpole, Soame ſennyns, and 
Burke, an Jriſh! gentleman, who 
wrote lately a very pretty treatiſe on 


the Sublime. Millar deſired my 


permiſſion to ſend one in your name 
t9 Dr. Warburton. I have delayed 


' writing to vou till J could tell you 


lomething of the ſueceſs of the book, 
and could prognoſticate with ſome 
probability, whether it ſhould he 
finally damned to oblivion, or ſhould 
be regiſtered in the temple of im- 
mortality. Though it has heen pub- 
liſhed only a. fe weeks, I think 
there appear already ſuch, ſtrong 
lymptoms, that I. can almeſt ven- 
ture to foretell its fate, It is in 
ſuort this hut I have been inter- 
rupted in my letter by a fooliſh im- 
pcrinent viſit of one who has late- 
lycome from Scotland. He tells me 
tlat the Univerſity of Glaſgow in- 
tend to, declare, Rouet's office va- 


cant, upon his going abroad with 
lord Hope. I queſtion not but you 


vill have our friend Ferguſon, in 
four eye, in caſe, another projeft 
tor procuring him a place in the 
Univerſiiy of Edinburgh ſhould 
tail, Ferguſon has very much 
Fiſhed and [owe his Trea- 


tiſe-on Refinement, and with) ſome 
amendments, at will make an ad- 
wirable ; book, aud diſcovers an 
elegant and a, ſingular genius, Ihe 
Epigoniad,, J hope, will dot but 
it is ſomewhat up-kall work. . As I 
doubt not but you conſult the 
views ſometimes; at preſent, yea 
will ſee in the Critical Review a let 
ter upon that poem; and I deſire 
you to employ. your conjectures in 
Andiug out the author. Let me fee | 
a.ſample- of your. ſKill in knowing 
hands by. your guęſſing at the perſon. _ 
Jam afraid of lord Kame's Law 
Fracts. A man might as well thiak 
of making a ine ſauce by a mixture 
of wormwood- and aloes, as. an ar 
greeable compoſition by joining me- 
taphyſics and Scotch law. Hom- 
ever, the book, I believe, has merity 
though few) people will take the 
pains of diving into it. But, to re- 
turn to your book, and its ſucces 
in this town, I muſt tell you—A 
plague of interruption ! I ordered 
myſelf to be denied; and yet here 
is one that has broke in upon me 
again. He is a man of letters, aud 


. We have had a good deal of literary 


converſation. Lou told me that 
vou was curious of literary anec- 
dotes, and therefore I ſhall inform 
vou of a few chat have come to my 
Knowledge. I believe I have men- 
tioned to you already Helvetius's 


book De VEfprit. It is worth your 
reading, not for its philoſophy, 


which Ido not highly value, but 
for its agreeable compoſition. I had 


à letter from hiiga few days ago, 


wherein he tells me that my name 


was much oftener in the manu- 
ſcript,, but that the Cenſor of books 


at Paris obliged him to. ſtrike it out. 
Voltaire has lately publiſhed: a 
ſmall work called Candide, ou 


I Optimiſme. I ſhall give yau a de- 


tail of it But what is all this. to 

hook? ſay you. My dear Mr. 

Smith, have patience: Compeſe 
8 s your 


* 
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yourſelf to tranquillity': few your- 
felf a philoſopher 4 practice as 
well as profeſſion: think on the 
'emptineſs, and raſhneſs, and futili- 
ty of the common judgments of 
men : how little they are regulated 
dy reaſon in any ſubje&, much more 
in philoſophical ſubjects, which ſo 
far exceed the comprehenſion of the 


vulgar. 
—_—— Non ſi quid turbida Roma 


Flevet, accedas: examenve improbum in in 


Caſtiges trutina: nec te quæſi veris extra. 
A wiſe man's kingdom is his own 


breaſt ; or, if he ever looks farther, 


it will only be to the judgment of a 


ſelect few, who are free from pre- 
judices, and eapable of examining 
his work. Nothing indeed can be 
® ſtronger preſumption of falſehood 
than the approbation of the multi- 
tude ; and Phocion, you know, al- 
ways ſuſpected himſelf of ſome 
blunder, when he was attended with 
the applauſes of the populace. 

6 Suppoſing, therefore, that-you 
have duly prepared yourſelf for 
the worſt by all theſe reflections, I 
proceed to tell you the melancholy 
news, that your book has been ve- 
7 unfortunate; for the public ſeem 

diſpoſed to applaud it — 
It was looked for by the fooli 
people with ſome impatience; and 
the mob of literati are beginning al- 
ready to be very loud in its praiſes. 
Three biſhops called yeſterday at 
Millar's ſhop in order to buy copies, 
and to atk queſtions about the au- 


-. - thor. The biſhop of Peterborough 


ſaid he had paſſed the evening in a 
company where he heard it extolled 
above all books in the world. The 
duke of Argyle is more decifive 
than he uſes to be, in its favour. I 
ſuppoſe he either conſiders it as an 


exotic, or thinks the author will 


| be ferviceable to him in the Glaſ- 


gow elections. Lord Lyttleton ſays, 


chat Robertſon and Smith and Bow. 
er are the glories of Engliſh litera- 


. 


ture. Oſwald proteſts he does not 
know whether he has reuped more 
inſtruction or entertainment from 
it. But you may eaſily judge what 
reliance can be put on his ju 
who has been engaged all his life 
in public buſineſs, and who never 
ſees any faults in his friends. Mil. 
lar exults and brags that two thirds 
of the edition are already ſold, and 
that he is now ſure of ſueceſs. Non 
ſee what a ſon of the earth that is, 
to value books only by the profit 
they bring him. In that view, Tbe- 
lie ve it may prove a very good book. 
©. Charles Townſend, who paſ.- 
ſes for the clevereſt fellow in Eng · 
land, is fo taken with the perform- 
ance, that he faid to Oſwald be 
would put the duke of Buecley 
under the author's care, and would 
make it worth his while to accept 
of that charge. As oon as L heard 
this, I called on him twice, with z 


view of talking with him about the 


matter, and of convincing fim of 
the propriety of ſending that young 
nobleman to Glaſgow: for I could 
not hope, that he could offer you 
any terms which would tempt 'you 
to renounce your profeſſorſhip. But 
I miffed him. Mr. Townſend paſſ- 
es for being a little uncertain in 
his reſolutions; ſo perhaps you need 


not build much on his ſally. 


An recompence for ſo many 
mortifying things, Whieh nothing 
but truth could have extorted from 
me, and which I could eaſih have 
-multiplied to a greater number, 
doubt not but you are ſo good 
chriſtian as to return good for evil; 
and to flatter my vanity by telling 
me, that all the godly in Scotland 
abuſe me for my account of 
= 
ſuppofe you are glad to ſee m pa- 
per = Ley that 1 am obliged to 
conclude with * 
Your humble 1 * 
Da vip 3 
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“ After the publication of the to rank ſome very eminent 'mer- 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, Mr. chants in the number of his profe- 
Smith remained four years at Glaſ- lytes. r F 
gow, diſeharging his official duties Among the ſtudents who attended 
with unabted vigour, and with in- his le&ures, and whofe minds were 
cteaſing reputation. During that not previouſſy 3 by preju- 
time, the plan of his lectures un- dice, the p ſs of his opinions, 
derwent a conſiderable change. His it may be reaſonably ſappoſed, was 
ethical doctrines, of which he had much more rapid. It was this clafs 
now publiſhed ſo valuable a part, of his friends ene that firſt 
occupied a much ſmaller portion of adopted his fyſtem with ea; 
the courſe than formerly; and ac- and diffuſed a knowledge of 


cordingly, his attention was natur- 
ally directed to a more complete 
illuſtration of the principles of ju- 
riſprudence and of political œcono- 


my. Fits 
0 To this laſt ſubject, his thoughts 


part of the kingdom. 


fundamental principles over this 


Towards the end of 1563, Mr. 
Smith rectived an invitation fromm 
Mr. Charles Townfend to accom- 


m- pany the duke of Buccleugh on his 
he appear to have been | occafionally travels; and the liberal terms in 
turned from a very early period of which the propoſal was made to 
ud fe. It is probable, that the unin- Him, added to the ſttong deſite he 
pt terrupted friendſhip he had always had felt of viſiting the continent of 
rd maintained with his old companion Europe, induced him to refign his 
a Mr. Oſwald, had ſome tendency to office at Glaſgow. - With the cou- 
the encourage him in'' proſecuting this nection which he was led to fora 
of branch ofhisſtudies;and thepublica- in conſequence of this change in his 
ing tion of Mr. Hume'spoliticaldiſeourſ- fttuation, he had reaſon to de ſatls- 
ald es inthe year 1952; could not fail to ſied in an uncommon degree, and 
ou confirm him in thoſe: liberal views he always ſpoke of it with pleaſure 
ou of commercial policy which had al- and gratitude. To the public, i 
But ready opened to him in the courſe was not perhaps a l 
all. ol his own enquiries, His long re- fortunate; as it interrupted th 
in ſidence in one of the moſt enlight- ſtudious leiſure for Which nature 
eed tned mercantile towns in this iſland, ſeems to have deſtined: him, and in 

and the habits of intimacy in which Which alone he could have hoped 

m he lived with the moſt reſpectable to accompliſh thoſe literary pro- 
ing of its inhabitants, afforded him an jects which had flattered the ambi- 
om opportunity of deriving what com- tion of his youthful genius. 
ave mercial information he ſtood in © The alteration, however, bie 
1 need of, from the beſt ſources; and from this period, 'tqok, place in his 
d it is a cireumſtance no leſs honour- 'habits, was not withotr its advan- 
vil; able to their liberality than to his tages. He had hitherto lived chie! 
10g talents, that. notwithſtanding the re- Within the walls of an Univerlity ; 
and luctance ſo common among men and although to a mind like his, the 
| of of buſineſs to liſten to the concluſi · obſervation of human nature on the 
ion. ons of mere ſpeculation, and the ſmalleſt ſcale is fufficient to conve 
a direct oppoſition of his leading a tolerably juſt conception bf w 
to principles to all the old maxims of paſſes on the great theatre of 9. 
| trade, he was able, before he quit- world, yet is it not ro be doubted, that 
* ted his ſituation in the univerſity, che variety of ſcenes through 3 

fer | 


afterwards: paſſed, muſt have en+ 
riched his mind with many new 
ideas, and corrected many of thoſe 
miſapprehenſions of life and man- 
ners which the beſt deſcriptions of 
them can ſcarcely fail to convey. 
But whatever were the lights that 
his travels afforded to him as a ſtu- 
dent of human nature, they were 
probably uſeful in a ſtill greater de- 
gree, in enabling him to perfect 
that ſyſtem of political œrqοννõο,ꝶͤ]ÿ, 
of which he had already delivered 
the principles in his lectures at 
Glaſgow, and which it was now 
the leading object of his ſtudies to 
prepare for the public. The coin- 
cidence between ſome of theſe prin- 
* and the diſtinguiſhing tenets 
of the French economiſts, who 
were at that very time in the height 
of their reputation, and the intima- 


the leaders of that ſect, could not 
fail to aſſiſt him in methodizing and 
digeſting his ſpeculations ; while the 
valuable collection of facts, accu- 
mulated by the zealous induſtry. of 
their numerous adherents,  furniſh- 
ed him with ample materials for il- 
luſtrating and confirming his theo- 
retical concluſions. 

After leaving Glaſgow, Mr. Smith 
joined the _ of Buccleugh at 
London early in the year 1764, and 
ſet out with him for the continent 
in the month of March following. 
At Dover they were met by fir 
James Macdonald, who accompa- 
nied them to Paris, and with whom 
Mr. Smith laid the foundation of a 


tioned with great ſenſibility, and of 
which he often lamented the ſhort 
duration. The pauegyrics with 
which the memory of this accom- 
. and amiable perſon has been 
-honoured by ſo many diſtinguiſhed 
characters in the different countries 


cy in which he lived with ſome of 
the 


friendſhi „which he always men- 
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of Europe, are a, proof how well 


fitted his talents were to command 
general admiration. The eſteem in 
which: his abilities - and learning 
were held by Mr. Smith, is a teſti- 
mony to his extraordinary merit of 
ſtill ſuperior value. Mr. Hume, 
too, ſeems, in this inſtance, to have 
partaken of his friend's enthuſiaſm, 
„Were you and I together, (ſays 
he in a letter to Mr. Smith), we 

10uld ſhed tears at preſent for the 
death of poor ſir James Macdooald. 


We could not poſſibly have ſuffered 


a greater loſs than in that valuable 


young man.“ | | 


2411 

« In this firſt viſit to Paris, the 
duke of Buccleugh and Mr. Smith 
employed only ten ot twelve days, 
after which they proceeded to 


Thoulouſe, where they fixed their 


reſidence, for eighteen months; and 
where, in addition to the pleaſure 


of an agreeable ſociety, Mr. Smith 


had an opportunity of correcting and 
extending his information concern 
ing the internal policy of France, by 
the intimacy in, which he lived with 
ſome of the principal perſons of the 


parliament. 


» * 


From Thoulouſe they went, by 


a pretty extenſive tour, through the 


ſouth of France to Geneva. - Here 
they paſſed two months. The late 
earl Stanhope, for whoſe learning 
and worth Ms. Smith entertained 2 
ſincere reſpect, was then an inha- 


bitant of that republic. 


About Chriſtmas 1565, they re- 
turned to Paris, and remained there 
till OGobenfolownag The ſociety 
in which Mr. Smith ſpent theſe ten 
months, may be conceived from 


the advantages he enjoyed, in con- 


ſequence of the recommendations 
of Mr. Hume. Turgot, Queſnai, 
Necker, d' Alembert, Helvetius, 
Marmontel, madame Riccoboni, 
were among the number of his ac- 
quaint- 
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quaintances; and ſome of them he old friends; and, in particular that 


continued ever aſterwards to reckon 
among his friends. From madame 
d' Anville, the reſpectable mother 
of the late excellent and much la- 


mented duke of Rochefoucauld, he 
received many attentions, which 


he always recollected with particu- 


lar gratitude. | 
It is much to be regretted, that 


he preſerved no journal of this very 


intereſting period of his hiſtory ; 


and ſuch was his averſion to write. 


letters, that I ſcarcely ſuppoſe any 
memorial of it exiſts in his corre- 
ſpondence with his friends. The 
extent and accuracy of his memory, 
in which he was equalled by. few, 
made it of little conſequence to 
himſelf to record in writing what 
he heard or ſaw ; and from his anx- 
tety before his death to deſtroy all 
the papers in his poſſeſſion, he ſeems 
to have wiſhed, that no materials 
ſhould remain for his biographers, 
but what were furniſhed by the 
laſting monuments. of his genius, 
and the exemplary worth. of his 
private life. N. | 
The ſatisfaction he enjoyed in 
the converſation of Turgot may be 
eaſily imagined. Their opihions 
on the — eſſential points of poli- 
tical economy were the ſame; and 
they were both. animated by the 
lame zeal for the- beſt intereſts of 
mankind. The favourite ſtudies, 
too, of both had directed their 
enquiries to ſubjects on which the 
underſtandings of the ableſt and 
the beſt informed are liable to be 
warped, to a great degree, by pre- 
judice and paſſion; and on which, 
ot conſequence, a coincidence of 
judgment is peculiarly gratifying. 
We are told by one of the bio- 
eraphers of Turgot, that, after his 
retreat from the. miniſtry, he oc- 
cupied his leiſure in a philoſophical 


be ſomewhat doubtful: It is ſcarce- 


correſpondence with ſome of his 


*. 


various letters on important ſubjects 

ſſed between him and Mr. Smith. 

take notice of this anecdote chiefly. 
as a proof of the intimacy” which 
was underſtood to have ſubſiſted 
between them; for, in other re- 
ſpects, the anecdote ſeemsto me to 


ly to be ſuppoſed, that Mr. Smith 
would deſtroy the letters of ſuch a 
correſpondent as Turgot; and ſtill 
leſs probable,. that ſuch an inter- 
courſe was carried on between them 
without the knowledge of any of 
Mr. Smith's friends. From ſome 
enquiries that have been. made at 
Paris by a gentleman of this ſociety 
ſince Mr. Smith's death, I have 
reaſon to believe, that no evidence 
of the correſpondence exiſts among 
the papers of M. Turgot, and that 
the whole ſtory has taken its ri 

from a report ſuggeſted by 
knowledge of their former intima- 
cy. This circumſtance I think it 
of importance to mention, becauſe 
a good deal of curiofity has been 
excited by the paſſage in queſtion, 
with reſpect to the fate of the ſu 
poſed letters. BELLE” 
„Mr. Smith was alſo well known 
to M. Queſnai, the profaund and 
original author of the Qconomical 
Table; a man (according to Mr. 
Smith's account of him) „ of the 
greateſt modeſty and ſimplicity ;? 
and whoſe ſyſtem of political ceco- 
nomy he has pronounced, “with 
all its imperfections,“ to be the 
neareſt approximation to the truth 
that has yet been publiſhed on the 
principles of that very import- 
ant ſcience.“ If he had not been 
prevented by Queſnai's death, Mr. 
Smith had once an intention (as he 
told me himſelf) to have inſcribed 
to him his + Wealth of Nations.” 
It was not, however, merely the 
diſtinguifhed men who about this 
1 period * 
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period ſixed ſo ſplendid an æra in 
the literary. hiſtory of France, that 
excited Mr. Smith's curioſity while 
he remained in Paris. His acquaint- 
ance with the polite literature both 
of ancient and modern times was, 
extenfive; and amidſt his various. 
other occupations, he had never 
neglected to cultivate a taſte for 
the fine arts; —leſs, it is probable, 
with a view to the peculiar enjoy» 
ments they canvey, (though he 
was by no means without ſenſibility 
to their beauties), than on account, 
of their connection with the general 
principles of the human mind; to 
an examination of which they af - 


ford the moſt pleaſing of all avenues. 


Jo thoſe who ſpeculate on this 
ry delicate ſubject, a compariſon 
of the modes of taſte that prevail 
among different nations, affords. a 
valuable collection of facts; and 
Mr. Smith, who was always diſpoſ. 
ed to aſcribe to cuſtom and faſhion 
their full ſhare in regulating the 
opinions of mankind with reſpect to 
beauty, may naturally be ſuppoſed 
to have availed himſelf ot every op- 
portunity which a foreign country 
afforded him of illuſtrating his for- 
mer theories. x 

« Some of his peculiar notions, too, 
with reſpe& to the imitative arts, 
ſeem to have been much confirmed 
by his obſervations while abroad. 
In accounting for the pleaſure we 
receive from theſe arts, it had early 
_ to-him as a * 1 

rinciple, that a very great part o 
K — from the dlmenley — the 
imitation; a principle which was 
probably ſuggeſted to him by that 
of the difficulre ſurmanter, by which 
ſome French critics had attempted 
to explain the effect of verſification 
and of rhyme. This principle Mr. 
Smith puſhed to the greateſſ poſſi- 
ble length, and referred to it, with 


üngular ingenuity, a. great variety 


/ 


firſt view at leaſt, not a litt 


of phenomena in all the different- 
fine arts. It led him, however, to 
ſome concluſions, which appear, at 
para 
doxical; aud I caunet help think - 
ing, that it warped his judgment 
in many of the opinions which he 
was accuſtomed to give on the ſub- 
ject of poetry. 4 
« The principles of dramatic com- 
poſition! had more particularly at- 
tracted his attention; and the hiſto- 
ry of the theatre, both in ancient 
and modern times, had furniſhed 
him with ſome of the moſt remark- 
able facts on which his theory ofthe 
imitative arts was founded. From 
this theory it ſeemed; to follow as a 
conſequence, that the ſame circum- 
ſtances which, in tragedy, give. to 
blank verſe an advantage over 
proſe, ſhould give to rhyme an ad- 
vantage over blank verſe; and Mr. 
Smith had always inclined to that 
opinion. Nay, he had gone ſo far 
as to extend the ſame doctrine to 
comedy; and to regret, that thoſe 
excellent pictures of life and man · 
ners which the Engliſh ſtage affords, 
bad not been executed after the mo- 
del of the French ſchool. The ad- 
miration wit which he 
great dramatic authors. of France 
tended to confirm him in theſe opi- 
nions; and this admiration (reſult- 
ing originally from the general cha. 
racter of his taſte, which. delighted 
more to remark that pliancy ot 12 
nius which accommodates itſelf to 
eſtabliſhed fules, than to wonder 
at the bolder flights of an undiſct- 
plined imagination) was increaſed 
to a great degree, when he ſaw the 
beauties that had ſtruck him in the 
cloſet, heightened by. the utmoſt 
erfection of theatrical exhibition. 
In the laſt years of his life, he ſome- 
times amuſed himſelf, at a leifure 
hour, in ſupporting his theoretical 
concluſions on theſe ſubjects, 2 
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the facts which his ſubſequent ſtu- 
dies and obſervations had ſuggeſted; 
and he intended, if he had lived, 
to have prepared the reſult, of theſe 
labours for the preſs. Of this work 
he has left for n ſhort 
fragment; the firſt part of which, is, 
in my Judgment, more finiſhed, in 
point of ſtyle than any of his com- 
poſitions ; but he had not roceeded | 
far enough to apply his doctrine to 
verſification and to the theatre. As 
his notions, however, with reſpect 
to theſe were a favourite topie of 
his converſation, and were inti- 
mately connected with. his gene- 
ral principles of eriticiſm, it would 
lave been improper to paſs. them, 
over in this ſketch of his life; and I. 
even thought it proper to detail them 
at greater lehgth than the compara- 
tive importance of the ſubject would 
have juſtified, if he had carried bis 
lans into execution, Whether his 
ove of ſyſtem, added to his parti- 
ality for the French drama, may 
not have led him, in this inſtance, 
to, generalize. a little too much his 


- concluſions, and to overlook, ſome, 


peculiarities in the language and: 
verſification of that country, I hall 
not take upon me to determine. 

« In. October 1766, the duke of 
Buccleugh returned to London. 
His grace, to whom I am indebted; 
for ſeveral particulars in the forego- 
ing narrative, will, I hope, forgive 
the liberty I take jn tranſeribing one 
paragraph in his own words: In 
October 1766, we returned to Lon- 
aon, after hayjng ſpent near three 
* — without 2 ſlighteſt 

agreement or lneſs ; on m 
part, . that 
could be expected from the ſociety: 
of ſuch a man. We continued to 
lire in friendſhip till the hour of his 
death; and | ſhall always remain 
with the impreſſion, of having, loſt a 
nend whom Loved and reſpected, 


tion, and to his firſt habits; that it 


not only for his, great talents, but 
for every private virtue.“ W 
„The retirement in which Mr. 
Smith paſſed his next ten years, 
formed len contraſt to the un- 
ſettled mode af life he had been fon 
ſome time accuſtomed to, but way 
ſo congenial to his natural diſpoſi - 


was. with, the utmoſt difficulty he 
was ever pt to leave it, — 
ing the whole of t yo gs 0d, (with 
Re exception of a tew. viſits. to 
Edinburgh and London), he re- 
mained with his mother at Kirkal · 
dy; oceupied habitually, in intenſe 
ſtudy, but unbending his mind at 
times in the company of ſome of his 
old ſchool-fellows, whoſe: „ ſobey 
wiſhes!* had; attached them to the 
place of their birth. In the ſociety 
of ſuch men, Mr. Smith delighted; 
and to them he was endrared, not 
only by his ſimple and unaſſuming 
manners, but by the perfect knows 
ledge they all poſſeſſed of thaſe do» 
welle virtyes which baddiftinguiſhe 
ed him from his infancy, 

« Mr, Hume, who (as he tells us 
himſelf) conſidered © a town as the 
true ſcene for a man of letters,” 
made many attempts to ſeduce him 
from his retirement. In a letter, 
dated in 1772, he urges him to paſs: 
ſome time with him in Edinburgh. 
„I ſhall not take any excuſe from 
your ſtate of health, which I ſup» 
poſe only a ſubterfuge invented by 
indolence and love of ſolitude, In- 
deed, my dear Smith, if you con- 
tinue to hearken to complaints of 
this nature, you wHl, cut yourſelf 
out entirely from human ſociety, ta 
the great loſs of both parties.” In 
another letter, dated in 1969; from 
his houſe in James's Court, (which 
commanded a proſpect of the frith 
of Forth, and of the- oppoſite coaft 
of Fife), „I am glad (fays, he) ta 
have come witzia hight of you; but 
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28 1 would klſo be within ſpeaking? ufal of it has taken ne from u ſtate 
of great anxiety. It was'a work of 


terms of you; -I wiſh we could con- 
cert mealates for' that purpoſe.” I 
am mortally ſick at ſea, and regard 
with horror and a kind of hydro- 
phobia the great gulf that lies be- 
tween us. I am alfo tired of tra- 
velling, as much as you ought na- 
turally to be of ſtaying at home. I 
therefore propoſe to you to come hi- 
ther, and paſs ſome days with me 
m this ſolitude, I want to know 
what you have been doing, and pro- 
poſe to exact a rigorous account of 
the method in which you have em- 
loyed yourſelfduring your retreat. 
am poſitive you are in the wron 
in many of your ſpeculations, eſ- 
pecially where you have the mis- 


fortune to differ from me. All theſe 


are reaſons for our meeting, and 1 
wiſh you would make me ſome rea- 
ſonable propoſal for that purpoſe. 
There is no habitation on the iſland 
of Inchkeith, otherwiſe I ſhould 
challenge you to meet me on that 
ſpot, and neither of us ever to 
leave the place, till we were fully 
agreed on all points of controverſy. 


I expe& general Conway here to- 


morrow, whom TI ſhall attend to 
Roſeneath, and I ſhall remain there 
a few days. On my return, I hope 
to find a letter from you, containing 


a boldacceptance of this defiance.” 


« At length (in the beginning of 
the year 1776) Mr. Smith account- 
ed to the world for his long retreat, 
by the publication of his“ Inquiry 
into the Nature and Cauſes of 
the Wealth of Nations.” A letter 
of congratulation on this event, 
from Mr. Hume, is now before me. 
It is dated 1ſt April 1776, (about 
ſix months before Mr. Hume's 
death); and diſcovers an amia- 
ble ſolicitude about his friend's lite» 
rary fame. & Euge! Belle! dear 
Mr. Smith: I am much pleaſed 
with your performance, andthe per- 
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ſo much expectation, by yourſelf, 
by your friends, and by the public, 
that Ftrembled for its appearance; 
but am now much relieved.” Not 
but that the reading of it neceffarily 


1 ſo much attention, and the 
public is diſpoſed to give ſo little, 


that I ſhall ſtill doubt for ſome 


time of its being at firſt very popu- 
lar. But it has depth and lich by 


and acuteneſs, and is fo much uf, 


trated by curious facts, that it muſt 


at laſt take the public attention.” It 
is probably much improved by 
your laſt abode in London. If you 
were here at my fire ſide, I ſhould 
diſpute ſome of your principles. 
... But theſe, and a hundred other 

ints, are fit only to be diſcuſſed 


in converſation. /' I hope it will be 


ſoon; for I am in a very bad ſtate 
of health, arid cannot afford a long 
delay.” 

«About two years after the publica- 
tion of the Wealth of Nations,” Mr. 
Smith was appointed one of the com- 
miffioners of his majeſty's cuſtoms 
in Scotland; a preferment which, 
in his eſtimation, derived an addi- 
tional value ffom its being beſtowed 
on him at the requeſt of the duke 


of Buccleugh. The greater part of 


theſe two years he paſſed at London, 
in a ſociety too extenfive and varied 
to afford him any opportunity of 
indulging his taſte for ſtudy. His 
time, however, was not loſt to him- 
felf ; for much of it was ſpent with 
ſome of the firſt names in Eng- 
liſh literature. Of theſe no unfa- 
vourable ſpecimen is preſerved by 
Dr. Barnard, in his well known 
« Verſes, addreſſed to fir Joſhua 
Reynolds and his friends.” 


If I have thoughts, and can't expreſs em, 
Gibbon ſhall teach me how to dreſs em 
In words ſcle& and terſe: © © 
. Jones 
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Jones teach me modeſty and Greek, 
Smith how to think, Burke how to ſpeak, 
And Beauclere to converlſc. * 
« In conſequence of Mr. Smith's 
appointment to the board of cuſ- 
toms, he removed, in 1779, to 
Edinburgh, where he ſpent the laſt 
twelve years of his ifs; enjoying 
an ailuence which was more than 
equal to all his wants; and, what 
was to him of ſtill greater value, 
the proſpett of paſſing the remain- 
der of: his days among the compa- 
nions of his you tun.. 
„His mother, who, though now 
in extreme old age, ſtill poſſeſſed a 
conſiderable degree of health, and 
retained all her faculties unimpaired, 
accompanied him to town; and his 
couſin miſs Jane Douglas, (who 
had formerly been a member of his 
tun, at Glaſgow, and: ſor whom 
he had aways telt the affection of 
a brother), while ſhe divided 
„nn him thoſe tender attentions 
rich her aunt's infirmities requir- 
e retieved him of a charge 
er which he was peculiarly ill 
qualified, by her friendly ſuper- 
wendence of his domeſtic con- 
ny, | 
The acceſſion to his income 
which nis new office brought him 
mabled him to gratify, to a much 
Froter extent than bis former eir- 
cumttances admitted of; the natural 
enecgſicy of his diſpoſition; and 
the ſtate of his funds at the time of 
ls Jeath, compared with his very 
mverate eſtabliſhment, cared, 
berond a doubt, what his intimate 
"qUuintances had often ſuſpected, 


cellent 


"ent library, which he had gra- 
wil, formed with great judgment 


Bough hoſpitable table, where, 


, 


1794. 


_ a large proportion of. his an- 
ul ſavings was allotted to offices 
U lecret charity. A ſmall, but ex · 


4 tie ſelection; and a ſimple, 


*Mout the formality of an invita- 


tion, he was always happy to re- 
ceive his friends, were the only 
expenges that could be conſidered 
as his own. eps HO! 

«The change in his babits which 
his removal to Edinburgh protuas 
ed, was not equally favourahle to 

his literary purſuits.  'The duties 
of his office, though they required 
but little exertion of thought, werte 
yet ſufticient to waſte his ſpirits 
and to diſſipate his attention; and 
now that his career is clofed, it is 
impoſſible to reflect on the time 
they conſumed, without lament- 
ing that it had not been emplbyed 
in labouts more profitable to the 
world, ard more equal to his mind. 

« During the firſt years of his 
eſidence in this city, his ſtudies 
eemed to be entirely ſuſpended-; 
and his | paſſion for letters ſerved 
only to amuſe his leifure, and to 
animate his converſation. The in- 
firmities of age, of which he very 
early began to feel the approaches, 
reminded him at laſt, when ft was 
too late, of what he yet owed to the 
public, and to his own fame. The 
principal materials of the works 
which he had announced, had been 
long ago collected; and little pro- 
bably was wanting, but a few years 
of health and retirement, to beſtow 
on them that ſyſtematical arrange-. 
ment in which he delighted; and 

the ornaments: of that flowing; and 
apparently artleſs ſtyle, which he 
nad ſtudiouſly cultivated, but w hiclhꝭ 
after all lis experience in compoſi- 
tion, he adjuſted, with extreme 
ditficulty, to his on taſte, {+ 

„ The death of his mother in 
1784, which was followed by that 
of Miſs Douglas in 1788, contri-4 

buted, it is probable, to fruſtrate 
theſe projects. They had been the 
objects of his affection for more 
than ſixty years; and in their ſocie- 
ty ke had n from his infan- 
ey, 
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ey, all that he ever knew of the 
endearments of a family. He was 
now alone, and helpleſs; and, 
though he bore his loſs with 
equanimity, and regained appa- 
_ rently his former cheerfulneſs, yet 

his health and ſtrength gradually 
declined till the period of his death, 
which happened in July 1790, 
about two years after that of his 
couſin, and fix after that of his 
mother. His laſt illneſs, which a- 
roſe from a chronic obſtruction in 
his bowels, was lingering and pain- 


ful; but had every conſolation to 


ſooth it which he could derive from 
thetendereſt ſympathy of his friends, 
and from the complete reſignation 
of his own mind, 

« A few days before his death, 
finding his end approach rapidly, 
ke gaye orders to deſtroy all his ma- 
nuſeripts, excepting ſome detached 
eſſays, which he entruſted to the 
care of his executors; and they 
were accordingly committed to the 
flames. What were the particular 
contents of theſe papers, is not 
known even to his moſt intimate 
friends ; but there can be no doubt 
that they conſiſted, in part, of the 
lectures on rhetoric, which he read 
at Edinburgh in the year 1748, and 
of the lectures on natural religion 
and on juriſprudence, which form- 
ed part of his courſe at Glaſgow. 
That this irreparable injury to letters 
proceeded, in ſome degree, from 
an exceſſive ſolicitude in the au- 
thor about his poſthumous reputa- 
tion, may perhaps be true; but 
with reſpect to ſome of his manu- 
ſeripts, may we not ſuppoſe, that 
he was influenced by higher mo- 
tives? It is but ſeldom that a phi- 
loſopher, who has been occupied 
from his youth with moral or with 
political enquiries, ſucceeds com- 
pletely to his wiſh in ſtating to 
others, the grounds upon which his 


own opinions are founded; and 
hence it is, that the known princi- 
ples of an individual, who fas 
ved to the public his candour, 
is liberality, and his judgment, are 
entitled toa weight and an authority, 
independent of the evidence which 
he is able, upon any particular oc- 
caſion, to produce in their fup- 
port. A ſecret conſciouſneſs of 
this circumſtance, and an appre- 
henſion, that by not doing juſtice 
to an important argument, the pro- 
greſs of truth may be rather retard- 
ed than advanced, have probably 
induced many authors to with-hold 
from the world the unfiniſhed re- 
ſults of their moſt valuable labours; 
and to content themſelves with giv- 
ing the general ſanction of Kr 
ſu 4 2 to truths which they re. 
oy as peculiarly intereſting to 
the human race. 7 
% The additions to the Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, moſt of 
which were compoſed under fevere 
diſeaſe, had fortunately been ſent 
to the preſs in the beginning of the 
E winter; and the authot 
ived to ſee the publication of the 
work. The moral and ſerious ſtrain 
that prevails through theſe additions, 
when connected with the circum- 
ſtance of his declining health, adds 
a peculiar charm to his pathetic elo- 
quence; and communicates a new 
intereſt, if poſſible, to thoſe ſub- 
lime truths, which, in the acade- 
mical retirement of his youth, 4. 
wakened the firſt ardours of his ge- 
_= and on e the laſt efforts 
of his mind repoſed. _ | 
« In a letter addreſſed, in the 
year 1787, to the, principal of the 
niverſity of Glaſgow, in [conſe- 
quence of his being elected rector 
of that learned body, a pleaſing ol 
morial remains of the fatisfation 
with which he always recollect 
ed that period of his Iterif? 
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career, which had been more pe- ſure of his growing infirmities, and 
cularly conſecrated to theſe impor- tht warm intereſt he felt to the laſt, ' 
unt ſtudies. No preferment (ſays in every thing connected with the"! 
de) could have given me ſo much welfare of his Bends, will be long 
real ſatistaction. No man can owe remembered By a fmall circle, with * 
greater obligations to a ſociety than whom, as long as tis ſtrength 8 
do to the Unlverſity of Glaf- nultted, he regularly ſpent an evens® 
dow. They educated me; they ing in the week; and fo whom tlie 
ſit me to Oxford. Sgou after my recolle&ion of His worth ſtill forms 


turn to Scotland, they elected ne "a pleafing, though melahcholy Bond 
one of their own members; and af. o echt be re e 8 
: trards preferred me to another of- H The more delicate and charac- 
; fice, to which the abilities and vir: teriſtical "features of his mind, 
f ues of the never to be forgotten it is perhaps impoſſible to trace. 
4 Dr. Hutcheſon had given a ſuperior That'there were many peculiatities, 
} degree of illuſtration. The period both in his manners, andi in his in- 
d of thirteen years which I ſpent as telleAual habits, was mänifeſt to 
; 2 member of that ſociety, I remem- the moſt ſuperficial obſerver; hut, 
f ber as by, far the tnoſt uſeful, and although to thoſe who knew him,” 
N therefore, as by far the happieſt and theſe peculiarities detracted nothing 
x moſt honourable perlod of my life ; from the reſpect which his abilities 
K ad now, after three and twenty commanded; ahd,: although to his' 
a years abſence, to be remembered intimate friends, they added an in- 
in ſo very agreeable 'a manner by expreflible charm! to his converſa! 
3 my old friends and protectors, tion, while they diſplayed, in the 
0 gives mi a heart. felt Joy which I moſt intereſting light, the artleſs 
0 cannot eaſily expreſs to you.” ſimplicity bf his heart; yet it would 


« The ſhort narrative which 1 8 very ſkilfal peneil to pre- 
1 have now finiſhed, however barren ſent them to public eye. He 
he d incident, may convey a general was certainly not fitted for the ge- 
* idea of the genius and character of heral commerte of the world, or 
is this illuſtrious man. Of the intel! for the buſineſs of active life. The 
m. Wl ual gifts and attainments by comprehenſive ſpeculations with 
105 vhich he was ſo eminently diſtin- which he had been occupied from 
0. buiſned;—of the originality and his youth, and the variety of mate 
bs comprehenſiveneſs of his views; rials which his own invention con- 
ub the extent, the variety and the cor= tinually ſupplietl to his thoughts, 
Je. reftneſs of his information; the in- rendered him habitually inattentive 
ko txlauſtible fertility of his iriven- to familiar objects, and to com- 
ge. uon; and the ornaments which his mon qccurrences; and he frequently 
5M ch and beautiful e had exhibited inſtances of — 
| dorrowec, from Elaſfical culture ;— which bave ſcarcely been ſurpaſſe 
be has left behind him laſting monu- by the fancy of Bruyere. Even in 

ments. To 8 worth the company, he was apt to be engroſſ- 
moſt certain of all teſtimonies ed with his ſtudies; and appeared, 
may de found in that confidence, af times, by the motion of his lips, as 
eſpe and attachment, which fol- well as by his looks and geſtures, to 
lowed him through all the various de in the fervour of compoſition, I 
teations of life. The ſerenity and have often, however, been ſtruck, 
buety he enjoyed, under the pref at the diſtance 5 years, with his ac- 
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curate memory of ie moſt trifling 
ne and am inclined to be- 
ieve, from this and ſome other cir- 
cumſtances, that he poſſeſſed a pow- 
er, not perhaps uncommon among 
abſent men, of recollecting, in 
uence of | ubſequent efforts of 
flection, many occurrences which, , 


40 the time when they happened, 


did not ſeem to An ſenfibly ay, 
tracted his notice. 

To the defect u now mentioned, 
it was probably owing, in part, 
that he did not fall in eaſily with, 
the, common dialogue of converſa- 
tion, and that he was ſomewhat apt 


to convey his on ideas in the form 


of a lecture. When he did ſo, how- 
ever, it ae roceeded from a 
wiſh: to — th Ao or to 
gratify his vanity. His own incli- 
natian. diſpoſed 105 o ſtrongly to 
enjoy in ſilence the gaiety of thoſe momen 
around bim, that 5 friends were 
often led to concert little aß 
iw order to bring bim on the onde 
jects moſt likely. to intereſt him. 
Nor do 1 think I. ſhall be accufed 
of going too far, when I ſay, that 
he was ſcarcely, ever known to 
ſlart a new topic himſelf, or to ap- 
pear, unprepared upon t thoſe topics 
that were introduced by others. 
Indeed, his converſation was never 
more amuſing, than. when he gave a 
looſe to his genius, upon the very 
few branches of knowledge of which 
he, ouly, poſſeſſed the outlines. 1 
„The opinions he formed of 
men, upon a ſlight acquaintance, 
were frequently exronęous; but the 
tendency of his nature inclined him 
much more to blind partiali 4 5 
do ill- founded prejndice. "The en 

| Sit views, of human  affait 

on which his mind habitua 
dwelt, lett him neither time nor in. 
<lination. to ſtudy, in detail, the 1 
Sg. peculiarities of ordi- 


1 characters; e accordingly, 


S © 


queſtions of 1 3 not 
, uniformly ſu 


though intimately acquainted wick 
the capacities of the iutellect, and 
the workings of the heart, and ac- 
cuſtomed, in his theories, to mark, 
with;the moſt delicate hand, the ni- 
cel hates, both of genius and of 
the paſſions; yet, in 1 of in- 
tals, r ometimes 3 
that his eſtimates were, in a bunt 
ing, degree, wide of the truth. - 
he opinions, too, which, in 
the thoughtleſſneſs and confidence 
of his ſocial hours, he was accuf- 
tomed to hazard on books, and on 


might have been 
expected from che eig Us his 
underſtanding, and the ular 
conſiſtency, of h philofoph 
principles. They were liable to be 
influenced | by accidental circum- 
ſtances and | by the humour of the 
when retailed by 
1 2 — 2 ſaw him occaſional. 
ly, ſuggeſted falſe and contradicto- 
ry ideas of his real ſentiments. 
theſe; however, as on moſt other 
occaſions, there was always much 
truth, as well as ingenuity, in his 
remarks : and if the differgnt opini- 
ons which,, at 1 Fn ay he 
nounce n the ſame 
20, had 1 4 all combined to- 
gether, ſo as to modify and limit 
each other, they would probably 
have ahora d e oe 4 1 
bon, equally comprehenſive ai 
But, in 5 60 2 of his friends, 
1 bad no diſpoſition to form thoſe 
qualified concluſions They oe po 
— in his writin e gen 
content Mee with \ bold 


and aſe cetch Io the Wy 


. in cakes of his _ 
7 = characters wh! 
rom long intimacy, he night hn 


* 


deen ſuppoſed to underſtand 
ang The picture was AE 
ways lively and expreſſive; an 
commonly bore à ſtrong and amuſ- 
reſemblance to the original, 


lar aſpect; but ſeldom, perhaps, 
— 5 a juſt and complete, con- 
ception of it in all its dimenſions 
and proportions. In a word, it 
was the tault of his unpremeditated 
judgmeuts, to be too ſy ſtematical, 
and too much in extremes. 

« But, in whatever way theſ 
triling peculiarities in his manners 


doubt, that they were - intimately 
connected with the genuine artleſſ- 
neſs of his mind. In this amiable qua- 
lity, he often recalled to his friends, 


gaged the admiration of 


in 
= viewed under one particu- 


may be explained, there can be no 


Accouvr of the Lies and CAA Ae TER of Liyy avs. [27] 


and. moral writings, have long en- 


* form and ap- 
pearance, there was nothing un- 
common. When perfectly at eaſe, 
and when warmed with converſa- 
tion, his geſtures were animated, 
20 not ungraceful; and, in the 
ociety of thoſe he loved, his fea- 
tures were often brightened with a 
ſmile of inexpreſſihle benignity. In 
the company of ſtrangers, his ten - 
dency to ' abſence,, and : perhaps 


In his; external 


fill more his conſciouſneſs of this 


tendency, rendered. his manner 
ſomewhat embarrefitd ;—an effect 
which was probably not a little 
heightened ,.by - thoſe ſpeculative 
ideas of propriety, which his recluſe 
habits tended at once to perfect in 


u- the accounts that are given of good his conception, and to diminiſh his 
he La Fontaine; a quality which in power: of realizing. He: never ſat 
dy him derived a peculiar grace from for his picture; but the medallion 
al- the ſingularity of its combination of Taſhe conveys an exact idea of 
0- with thoſe powers of reaſon and of his profile, and of the general ex- 
In eloquence which, in his political preſſion of his countenan ce“. 
jer 5 , 1 2 I >. $4 «(2 $0 bt 
ch wry | —— en 
11 Account of the PERSONAL APPEARANCE, Mop of Living, CnARAc- 
* TER, and PECULIARITIES of LINN &Vs : SUPPLEMENTARY tothe PAR - 
y TICULARS of his LIE inſerted in the NS] AnnuaLr REGISTER for 1781. 
"or [From Dr. STozveR's LIrE of SN CHARLES Linwzvs, tranſlated 
bi , from the Original German, by Joszyn'Tz arr, A. M.) 
* THE ſtature of Linnæus was a eyes were brown and fiery, his ſight 
95 little below the common ſize, was very fharp, and his ear extreme- 
vole though neither luſty nor lean, yet ly quick ir catching every ſoutid, 
11 the ſtructure of his frame was ſtrong _ muſic. It is rather ſingular, 
l anc ſolid. He rather ſtooped a lit- that the man, who was all alive to 
Fd tle when walking and had con- joy and ſocial harmony, fhould have 
vo WI fc this habit from the frequent Feſt an antipathy, as it were, for 
** examination of plants, and from that art which beſt expreſſes thoſe 
ny his conſtant ſearch after vegetable affe&ions, and has moſtly been the 
2. or other natural productions. From delight of great men. Even the 


his infancy his: veins had much 
lwelled with blood. His head was 
large, ſomewhat elevated back- 
Vards, and a traverſe line x Gyn 
tte fore part from the hind, H 


grave and {crious Boerhaave found 
his chief comfort and recreation in 
muſic, Another circumſtance to be 
noticed as a peculiarity in Linnæus 
11S —was, that his memory, ſo excellent 
3 and 
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[232] Account of the Ltr E and Oi anacten of Lixx avs, 


and uncommonly vigorous in his 


youth and in the flower of his age, 
— that memory which encompalled 


whatever was remarkable in nature, 
became at laſt as weak as it for- 


-merly had been ſtrong, and began 
already to fall off very conſiderabl 
after he had completed his fifti 
year. To the too violent exertion 
and overburdening of his memory, 
its early decay ought, therefore, to 
be attribute. e 
His memory, like all his talents 
and endowments, was, in point of 
ſcience, ſolely devoted to natural 
hiſtory: He loved the Belles Lei- 
tres, and even when old age had 
chilled the brilliancy of his imagin- 
ation, would frequently read Ovid 
and Virgil, and rehearſe, with eaſe 
and pleaſure, ſeveral paſſages from 
the works of thoſe poets. He was 
not fond of what is properly called 
the philology of words. While at 
college, he had already but too 
much evinced his averſion to the 
learning of languages. In the fo- 
reign countries which he had viſited, 
in England, Holland and France, 
the Latin language became moſtly 
his aid in his intercourſe, which 
was almoſt entirely confined to the 
learned, In this language, with the 
aſſiſtance of the Greek, of which 
he had a competent knowledge for 
his profeſſion, be expreſſed himſelf 
in Fcriving objects of natural hiſ- 
tory, with eaſe, fluency, maſterly 
conciſeneſs, e and pre- 
ciſion. Simplicity, the predomi- 
nant feature of his whole character, 
was alſo remarkable in the language 
of his ſcjence, er 7 
| o many reforms an ec» 
—4. The qicſon of x cur 
man could not ſurely be that of a Ci- 


. cero. The object of which he com- 


plained, appeared more important 


io him than the veſture which he 


chrew about it. His deſcriptions 
And his letters pleaſe, though one 
'ought not to ſearch for eleganee of 
latinity in them, Owing tothe quick- 
neſs with which he wrote, he would 
ſometimes commit errors even 
againſt the grammatical accuracy of 
the vernacular tongue of the Ro- 
mans, and ſome of his letters will 
furniſh ample proof of the truth 
of this aſſertion, The great, 
neſs of Liunæus becomes an in. 
ducement even to mention the 
moſt trifling particulars. He fre. 
quently uſed to ſay his friends :;— 
«I would rather have three laps 
from Priſcian than one from nature, 
Malo tres alapas a Priſciane, quan 
unam a natura.” When he wa 
choſen member ofthe French Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris in 
1763, he compoſed his letter of 
thanks tothat learned body in Swed. 
iſh, and had it tranſlated into La- 


tin by his friend the late Swediſh 


librarian Frondin. Tn. other re- 
ſpects, it cannot be denied, that a 
more extenſive knowledge of lan- 
guages, eſpecially of the modery 
ones, would have proved highly 
uſeful to Linneus. The complaints 
of his not having profited with u- 
tility by the works of foreigners, 
would then have been leſs nume- 
rous, if not entirely removed. He 
— tolerably well verſed in 

erman, byt ſpoke it very rarely. 
J had — the "Pleaſure, 
ſays the celebrated botaniſt Ehr. 
hard at Hanover, of his once 
converſing with me in German 
for a whole afternoon jn the ſpring 
of 1773. | . 

« His activity was as great, as his 
thirſt for truth, and for the more 

rofoung and more extenſive knou- 
edge of his ſcience, was unquene” 
able. The ſtricteſt order, the oe 
punEtual regularity diſtinguiſhe0?; 
! N 4 | Jak * + 
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lis actions. In ſummer he uſually ſtrain his liberality and beneficence · 
llept five hours, from ten at night The excellent collections of 8 
till three o'clock in the morning; in and natural treaſures which he le 
winter his reſt laſted nine hours, behind him, prove what conſider- 
namely, from nine in the evening able expence he was at, as a litera- 
till x in the morning. He pro- tus anda friend of nature. We will it- 
ortioned the length and duration of luſtrate this aſſertion by the follow - 
lisfleeptothe ſeaſon of the year ;and ing comparatively ſpeaking diminu- 
the time for ſtudy and occupation tive inſtance: in 1764 he wrote 
he always limited by the natural thus to the celebrated Auſtrian na- 
flow of his ſpirits. Whenever he turaliſt J. A. Scopoli, who was at 
felt himſelf fatigued, he laid by his that time a phyſician at Iſtria in 
work; at night he uſed to be very Carinthia, and became afterwards 
fond of good company, diſplayed profeſſor of chemiſtry and botany 
much mirth and jollity, joked, and at Pavia, where he terminated his 
would often ſet whole circles in a meritorious life May 3, 1788: *Af- 
roar in which he moſt heartily joined ter many vain endeavours, I have 
them. Owing to his ſanguine tem- at laſt received your deſcription of 
per he became very ſuſceptible the Carinthian inſects from Hol- 
to tranſitions from joy to ſadneſs, land. The poſtage alone ſtands me 
and from theſe to anger.” His heart in about three ducats, but I do not 
was downright probity itſelf, and grudge the expence. That work 
from his lips ſtreamed candor, has afforded me more pleaſure than 
truth and virtue. Faithful and af- an hundredducats would have done. 
lectionate to his friends, he never I am aſtoniſhed at your boundleſs 


r TS HET MECSMTHHSS.RIOEPETT: 


* even retaliated upon his enemies induſtry in collecting, claſhing, and 
10 their malice and enmity; he was deſcribing your work. None but him 
40 was not apt to * an offence ea- who had a ſhare in ſuch labour can 
m fly, and uſed to ſay: I will not form himſelf an adequate idea of it.” 
ly tuſfer myſelf to be deceived a ſecond To the poor and even to 
ns time.” All the concerns of houſe - the rich, foreign ſtudents, who re- 
7 keeping and domeſtic economy he ſided at Upſal entirely on his ac- 
80 entruſted to the care of his ſpouſe, count, he left the whole of the 
%, who ruled the family. He was a perquiſites, which they muft other- 
He true and tender huſband, and his wiſe have paid him for his lectures. 
he fondneſs as a father was not leſs re- To the former he remitted that mo- 
ly. markable than his other good qua- ney from pure motives of beneſi- 
* lifications. | 7 cCence, and from the latter he would 
* His manſion was neat and fill- not receive it, that he might con- 
pal ed with handſome furniture: he ne- vince them how nobly proud he 
on ver ditliked feaſting his friends; was of his ſcience. Beſides the teſ- 
ng but the poverty which had once op- n which profeſſor Fabricius 
preſſed him in his youth, would not gives in this particular. with regard 
his mit him to be laviſh of expence. to Zoega and himſelf, we will com- 
Ae 1 all that related to his ſcience, to municate here the following farther 
1. natural curioſities, books, corre- illuſtrations of the generoſity of 
ch· ſpondence; or if he ſaw à perſon Linnæus. N fe | 
oft tat really needed relief, for inſtance, „ When Dr. Gieſcke took his 
all 2 widowed mother with infant leave of our luminary in autumn of 


bay %phans, nothing could then re- 1771, 8 to him 3 


[24], - Account of the Lirs and CA AER of Livs avs, 


h bank note as an acknowledg- 


ment for the pains he had tak en to in- 


ſtruct him, but he abſolutely declin- 
ed acceptance. After reiterated in- 
treaties he aſked Gieſeke: „Pray, 
tell me candidly, are you rich, and 
can you afford it can you well, 

are this money on your return to 

ermany? If you can, give the 
bank note to my wife, But ſhould 
you be poor, ſo help me God, I 
would not take a fingle farthing 
from you.“ | * 

Jo the praiſe of Linnæus I muſt 
farther own,” ſays Mr. Ehrhart, 
the celebrated. botaniſt at Hanover, 
that notwithſtanding his parſi- 
mony, he neither did nor would ac- 
cept a ſingle penny as an hongrary 
for the lectures which he gave me.“ 
Lou are a Swiſs,“ ſaid he once 
to me, and che only Swiſs that vi- 
fits me. I (hall take no money of 
vou, but feel a pleaſure, in telling 
you all I know gratis.“ $5 

« Notwithſtanding thoſe liberal 
ſentiments, gold, the nobleſt of 
metals, did not a little recreate his 
fight, and inſpire him with fondneſs, 
« And why,” ſays Dean Back, 
4 ſhould gold not have been amaſſ- 
ed by him, who hoarded up all that 
was precious or beautiful in the lap 
of nature?” 

„ In the common ſocial inter- 
courſe he was fond of converſation, 
kind and candeſcending towards 
his inferiors, and at the Hap time, 


a prepoſſeſſed and enthuſiaſtic friend 
of reputation and honour. His of politeneſs ; but when they loſt 
ſight of this confidence, he could 


coat of arms bore for its motto the 
words, with which. Anchiſes ſpirits 
np /Eneas, and Pallas inyokes Her- 
cules : 4 Famam extendere faclis.“ 
— © To ſpread fame by deeds”, 
The truth of this motto he fully 
realized. Honour was in him like in 
other eminent men, the ſource of 
his greatneſs. , The liberal will in 
other reſpects hardly deem it neceſ- 


ſary to gloſs over by apologies that 
maniteſtation of ſelf- love, whichis 
generally zufeparable from true ho- 
„ Linnæus is cenſured,” | ſays 
Dean Beck, „for having aſpired 
at univerſal , dominion. in betany, 
and for having been angry with 
thaſe who Grove like him to acquire 


eminence in that ſcience. Jealouſy 


is almoit conſtantly found to ope- 
rate upon great men. And: the re- 
public of ſcience has neither Pom- 
peys nor Caxſars, Excluſive domi- 
nation in the regiovs of literary e- 
minence belongs to him alone who 
has truth on his fide; nature 
confirms the truth, while time on 
the other hand, deſtroys preſump- 
tion and caprices. And who had 
more virtue and mare merit on his 
fide than Linnæus? who could with 
greater right raife himſelf the mo- 
narch of natural ſciences Hence 
how generally and voluntarily have 
his laws been adopted,” We will 


readily allow that Linnæus wiſhed ' 


to acquire honour bY his labours; 
but he did not neglect, as his pupils 
can prove, to pay- proper homage 
to the diſcoveries of other men 
He meptioned with gratitude al 
thoſe, who ſhowed or ſent him the 
leaſt curioſities of nature. He 
thought it was his prerogative, toſee 
and deſcribe thoſe plants, which 
his diſciples procured by refourees 
of their own. He acknowledged 
their confidence as a ſtrong mark 


not forbear expreſſing his .diſplea» 
ſnre. In other reſpects he did not 


like to ſpeak publicly of things 
which he had not ſeen himſelfl. 


The arms of Linnæus were per- 
haps op moſt expreſhve of any 
learned man of the age; at the ſop 


above the helmet was the plant 


which bears his name, and Whoſe 


leaves 
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leaves hung · down on both ſides; in 
the centre of the "diviſions was an 
eigen alluſion to "the, principle 
of Harvey: * Omne animal ex ov,” 
and to the baſis of his ſexual ſyſtem : 
« Omnis planta e ſemine = at the 
top was a crown, and on each fide 
another, ſignifying the three reigns 
of nature, and borrowed from the 
medal which count Teſſin had or- 
dergd to be ſtruck in honour of 
him ; from below appeared the or- 
der of the Polar Star, encompaſſed 
by his motto: Famam extendere 
fats, Nm — 
« The hand which Linnæus 
wrote, was upon the whole of a di- 
miuntive ſize, but remarkably plain, 
and well formed for a literatus. In 
the earlier part of his life it muſt 
even have been remarked as a fine 
hand, | | 
« One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
attributes of the mind of Linnzus 
were his religious ſentiments, and 
bis profound adoration of the Di- 
vinty, He reſembled in this re- 
ſpect, Newton, Haller, Locke, Euler 
and others, whoſe reſpect of reli- 
cion rendered their knowledge til 
more eſtimable. The deeper he 
penetrated into the ſecrets of na- 
lure, the more he admired the wiſ- 
vom of her creator. He praiſed this 
wiidom.in his works, recommend- 
edit by his ſpeeches, and hohoured it 
n his actions. Whenever he found | 
en opportunity of expatiating on 
the greatneſs, the providence, and 
omupotence of God, which fre 
quently happened in his lectures and 
otanical excurſions, his heart glows 
d vith aceleſtial fire, and his mouth 
pred forth torrents of admirable 
toquence, This made him one of 
tie bett inculcators of morality; he 
lilied by ſo doing a amilar ſpirit 
of religion into the breaſt of his pu- 
js. He kept, as we already ob- 
brech a diary like Haller, in which 


inſcription: 


Cod obſerves you He could never 


he recorded the principal occurren- 
ces of his life. Befides this, he had 
hegun to write a little work in 1733, 


which he called Nemeſis Divina; 


and in WHhich he recorded, as it were 
for tis” own warning, the puniſh. 
ments inflifted by providence, and 


thoſe cataſtrophes and adverſities 


which befel others, and wich from 
long n he had either fore - 
ſeen or had a preſentiment of. Over 
the door of the hall, in which he 
gave his lectures, was the followin 
„ Tnnocui ee 
Numen adeſt!“ “ Live guiltleſs 
think on the wonderful paths on ' 
which the Almighty had guided him 
without being moved, and without 
thanking his Providence for all the 
proofs of his grace and mercy. He 
concluded the tract which contains 
the occurrences of his life with theſe 
words: The Lord was with thee, 
where ever thou did go, &c.&c.” 
« One of his celebrated- pupils, 
the late chevalier Murray of oet- 
tingen, when publicly announcing 
the death of his great teacher in 
1778, added the following illuſtra- 
tion of his character. Every can- 
did and impartial mind cannot but 
acknowledge how much natural 
hiſtory ſtands indebted to Linnæus 
for his writings, for his lectures, 
for his correſpondence, for his moſt 
actiye zeal, and for ſending the 
ableſt upils to all quarters of the 
globe; and with regard to medicine, 
for fixing the ſolid baſis of a fuc- 
ceſsful practice and aſcertaining the 
remedies. By the order, truth, 
preciſion and perfection, and the 
immediate application of theory to 
Draftical uſe, which he introduced 
in his favourite ſcience, henot only 
weaned his countrymen from a a 
whimfical and pretended ſtudy of 
antiquities, büt kindled in all Eu- 
rope and in other enlightened * 
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of the world, an enthuſiaſtic love of 
natural hiſtory, which even capti- 
vated monarchs. As long as the 
world ſhall exiſt, there will be op- 
portunities of making alterations, 
additions, and commentaries in 
certain learned productions; but 
what is all this, if compared to the 


merits of an original creator? His 


mind was too elevated and too no- 


ble to have ever ſufftred him toabuſe 


or vex even thoſe who had cowardly 


and moroſely attacked him. Not a 


line of ' ſuch a tendency obſcures 
his ſplendid literary career. The 
$wedith court expreſſed the eſteem 
which it felt for him, not only by 
pomoting and facilitating the pro- 


greſs of his ſcience, but alſq by 


conferring upon him perſonal re- 
wards ; A graced the preſence of 


his king; in the temple which is 


conſecrated to nature at Drottning- 
holm, a medallion repreſenting him 
is ſuſpended amidſt the moſt illuſ- 
ttious Swedes, and a fuperb mau- 
ſoleum has been erected. to him af- 
ter his death. Many of his coun- 
trymen, heedleſs of the dangers 
which abound on the ſtormy ſeas 
and in wilderneſſes, the repairs of 
terocious beaſts, expoſed them- 
ſelves, merely to gratify their vene- 
rable proteſſor by natural collec- 
tions. One of them ſent him a ſer- 
vice of porcelain from China, pur- 
poſely manufactured for him and 
bearing a repreſentation of the Lin- 
na Borealis on the outſide. Others 
attempted by their pencil, or chi- 


- fel, to render imperiſhable their 


name by publiſhing his portrait. 


As long as Linnzus preſerved the 


faculty of thinking, he conftantly 


had in his mind his darling motto: 


Famam extendere factit.— It raiſed 


him from the humbleſt obſcurity 
to the ſummit of permanent fame.” 


Tender to his friends,“ ſays 


Condorcet in his panegyric, deli- 


vered before the Royal 
of ſciences at Paris, C amiable and 
blithſome in familiar converſe, no- 
ble with the great, plain and good- 
natured to his inferiors, Linnæus 
never purchaſed by baſeneſs the 
E of making others feel the 

umiliating weight of pride; and 
was the leſs jealous of affecting a 
precarious prerogative than he was 
confident of his real greatneſs. Rich 
by the munificence of his co 
he never deviated from that fimpli- 
city of life, from which no man 
can ſtray without being puniſhed by 
ridicule and lonelineſs,” A ſhort 
time after he had ſuffered an apo- 
pletic ſtroke, he compoſed a brief 
account of his life, and ſent it to 
this Academy to furniſh materials 
for his panegyric. In this produc- 
tion he bells with as much candor 
of his labours and diſcoveries as he 
does of his faults.—“ He owns that 
he might perhaps be too eafily 
moved or irritated ; that he is but 
flow in adopting opinions, and per- 
ſeveres perhaps with too much ob- 
ſtinacy in thoſe which-he had once 
received; that he was not poſſeſſed 
of moderation ſufficient to reſiſt the 
cenſure aid the contradictions of 
his rivals.—-Such avowals only 
prove, that Linnæus was paſſion- 
ately fond of fame, and that this 
— Sh like all others is ſubject to 
frailties and exceſies. But how 
ſmall is the number of meu who 
have that courage which he had 0 
own their frailties. 

Thus the care which he took 
of bis Eulogipm, and which in an. 
other man might perhaps have been 
the mere impulſe of vanity, Was in 
him but a freſh proof of his love of 
truth. After having combated er. 
rors all his life time, he would not 
palliate thoſe which admiration or 
envy might have urged for or agaiuſt 
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The extraordinary laconiſm in 
the works of Linnzus, and per- 
haps the too frequent uſe of ſyſtem- 
atic deſcription, render the peruſal 
of them difficult; they require 
more being ſtudied-than read ; but 


afford afterwards a rich compenſa- 
tion in the —— of his ideas, 


and in the advantage of preſenting, 
all at once, a multiplicity of reſults, 
Linnzus.was well aware that naked 


truth poſſeſſed the moſt captivating 


charms, and- that thoſe ornaments 


which are uſed to ſet her off, ſerve 


only to maſk her. He was more 


eager to form naturaliſts and to in- 


firut ſtudents than to entertain 
amateurs. 'The powers of eloquence 
which atlure' the latter and pleaſe 
the idle fancy, were a gift which he 
never deſired to wake tie own. His 
countrymen; at the ſame time, found 


in the works which he wrote in his 
mother-tohgue, an elegant and plea- 
in his hand. 
hour, but ſtopped a whole one, aud 


ſant diction, and that kind of elo- 
quence, which, among all others, 
is the moſt neee and per- 
haps the only one peculiarly adapt- 


ed to philoſophical works, I mean, 
that eloquence which compriſes 


many thoughts in a few words, and 
expreſſes new and important truths, 
in a noble and artleſs language. 


„ In all the works of Linneus, 


there reigns a profound adoration 
of Providence, a lively admiration 
of the greatneſs and wiſdom of his 
ways, anda tender gratitude for his 
benefits. He believed in Provi- 
dence, becauſe his daily obſerva- 
tions upon nature furniſhed him 


with freſh proofs of her ſublime 


immenſity, and he daily ſaw inſtan- 
ces of it before his eyes. 

All authentic particulars, 
which can contribute to a ſtricter 
knowledge of the life, character 
and peculiarities of a man, who has 
rendered himſelf as eminent and as 


immortal as Linnaæus, cannot fail 


to prove agreeable and intereſting. 
We ſhall therefore ſubjoin here 
thoſe anecdotes which profeſſor Fa- 


'bricius of Kiel, one of his moſt ce- 
lebrated pupils, has collected re- 


« For two whole vears,” relates 


Fabricius, namely from 1762 till 
1764, „have I been fo fortunate 
as to enjoy his inſtruction, his guid- 


ance and his confidential friendſhip. 
Not a day elapſed, on which I did 


not ſee him, on which I was not 


either preſent at his lectures, or, 
as it frequently happened, ſpent ſe- 


'veral hours with him in familiar 
converſation. 


In ſummer we fol. 
lowed him into the country. We 


were three, Kuhn, Zoega, and I, 


all foreigners, In winter we liv 
directly facing his houſe, and he 
came to us almoſt every day, in his 
ſhort red robe de chambre, with a 
een fur - cap on his head and a pipe 
He came for half an 


many times two. His converſa- 
tion on theſe occaſions was extremes 


ly ſprightly and pleaſant. It either 


conſiſted in anecdotes relative to 
the learned in his profeſſion, with 
whom he got acquainted in foreign 
countries, or in clearing up our 

doubts, or giving us other kinds of 


inſtruction. He uſed to laugh then 


moſt heartily, and diſplayed a ſe- 


renity and an openneſs of counte- 


nance, which proved how much 
his ſoul was ſuſceptible of amity 
and good fellowſhip. 0 
4 Our life was much happier 


when qre_reided in the country. 


Our babitation was about half a 
quarter of a league diſtant from his 
houſe at Hammarby—in a farm 
where we kept our own furniture 
and other requiſites for 'houſekeep- 
ing. He roſe very early in ſum- 
mer, moſtly about four o'clock. 
At fix he came to us becauſe his 
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Houſe was then building, break- 
faſted with us, and gave lectures 


upon the natural orders of plants 
(ordiges naturales plantarum), as lon 

as he pleaſed, and generally till 
about ten o'clock, e then wan» 


dered about till twelve upon the ad- 


cent rocks, the productions of 


which afforded us plenty of enter- 


tainment. In the afternoon we re- 
Paired to his garden, and in the 
evening we moſtly played at the 
Swedifi game of triſſett, in compa- 
ny with his ſpouſe, F 

On Sundays the whole family, 
uſually came to fpend the day with 
us. We ſent for a peaſant who 
played on an inſtrument reſembling 


Aa violin, at the ſound of which we 
danced in the barn of our farm- 


houſe. Our balls were certainly 
not very ſplendid, the company 


dut fmall, the muſic: ſuperlatively 


ruſtic, and no change in the dances, 
which were conſtantly either mi- 


nuets or Poliſh ; but regardleſs of 


theſe wants we paſſed our time very 
merrily. -While we were dancing, 
the old man, who ſmoaked his pipe 
with Zoega, who was deformed by 
nature, and emaciated, became a 


_—_—_— of our amuſement, and 


metimes, though very rarely, 
danced a Poliſh dance, in which he 
excelledevery one of us. young men. 
He was extremely delighted when- 
ever he ſaw us in high glee, nay, if 
we even became very noiſy ; had he 
not always found us ſo, he would 
have manifeſted his apprehenfions 
leſt we ſhould not be ſufficiently 


entertzined.— Thoſe days, thoſe . 
hours ſhall never be eraſed from 


my memory, and every remem- 
brance of them is grateful to my 
heart! n $190 

What made him fo exceſſively 


kind towards us was, becauſe we 


were foreigners, and beſides ſome 
Ruſhans who did not beſtow great 


his thoughts fuccectied each _ 
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pains upon their ſtudies, we alſo 
were thoſe who alone adhered to 
him, who alone heard and attended 
him, and remained at Upſal entire- 
ly on his account. He found that 
we loved his fcience, and that we 
proved this love by a moſt zealous 
. to its different purſuits, 

o felt, therefore, great pleaſure in 
convincing his own countrymen, 
that - his ſcience would be eſteemed 
abroad, even when it ſhould begin 
to decline in Sweden. He was alſo 
fond of converſation on all ſubjects 
relative to natural hilory, for which 
he had but too little opportunity at 
Upſal. That ſcience almoſt en- 
tirely engrofled his ſpeech, and 
every thought of his mind ; and be- 
ing the only naturaliſt then at that 
univerſity, ſuch a privation muſt 


have occaſioned; to him a great deal 


of irkſomeneſs. | - |, 

„ Wben I got acquainted with 
fir Charles Linn&zus, who was then 
in his fifty-ſixth year, increaſing 


age had already furrowed his front 


with wrinkles. His countenance 
was open, almoſt conſtantly ſerene, 
and bore great reſemblance to his 
portrait in the Species Plantarum, 
But his eyes;—of all the eyes [ ever 
ſaw,werethe moſt beautiful. They 
certainly were but little, but darted 
a refulgent ſplendor and a penetra- 
tion ot 2 which 1 never ob- 
ſerved before in any other man. It 
ſometimes appeared to me, as if 
his looks would penetrate through 
the yery innermoſt receſſes of the 
a 
His mind was remarkably no- 

ble and elevated, though I well 
know that ſome perſons accuſed 
him of ſeveral faults ;:the acuteneſs 
and energy of his mental faculties 
even ſhone through his eyes. But 
his greateſt excellence couſiſted in 
the Iyſtematical order, by which 


7. 
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Whatever he ſaid or did was faithful 


to order, to truth, and to regularity. 


In his youth his memory was un- 
commonly vigorous, but it began 
to ſink early into decay. Even 
when I was with him, he could not 
ſometimes remember the names of 
his deareſt friends and relatives. 1 


{ill recolle& to have ſeen him once 


very much embarraſſed, Wien, af. 
tor writing. 
galber- in i 
found it impoſſible to recollect his 
name. . e ee eee ee 
« His paſſions were ſtrong and 
violent, His heart was open fo 
every impreſſion of joy; and he 
loved jocularity, conviviality, and 
good living. He was an excellent 
companion, pleaſant in converſa- 
tion, full of, ſtrong hits of fancy, 


wat Fahlun, he almoſt 


* 


and ſeaſonable ãbd entertaining ſto- 


ries; but at the ſame time, ſudden- 
ly rouſed to anger and boiſterous; 
the ſudden efferveſcence of this 
fiery paſſion ſubſided however, al- 
moſt at the very moment of its 
birth, and he immediately became 
all plain good nature again. His 
friendſhip was ſure and invariable, 
Science was generally its baſis; #n 
every one who Knew him muſt own 
what concern he always manifeſted 
for his pupils, and with how much 
zeal- they returned his friendſhip, 
and frequently became his defend-, 
ers. He was ſo fortunate as to 
find among his favourites none that 
were ungrateful; even Rolander 
d:ferved more to be piticd than 
blamed. he e dg 
The ambition of Linnzus 
knew no bounds ; and his motto, 
Famam extendere factis, was the real 
mirror of his ſoul. But this ambi- 
ton never extended beyond the re- 
tions of his ſcience, and it never 
degenerated into ſurly and offenſive. 
pride. He certainly did not care 
much for the opinion of his 'co-' 


a letter to Moræus, his 


temporaries, and only heeded that 
which proceeded from thoſe, wh" 
were men of genuine literary me- 
rit. His way of Nein 9 wad ed.” 
derate and parfimonious, his dreſs” 

lain, and oftentimes even ſhabby. 
Ebe high rank to which his king 
had raifed din, dierſe him ü 
as far as he conffcdered it's a prost 
of his ſcientific greatnefſs. 
% Tn the purſuits of his 


| ts of his ſtudies, 
he could but ill 'brook contradie- 
tion and oppoſition. He corrected 
his works agreeable to the ju re- 
marks of his friends, "whoſe hints 
he received with gratitude ; but 
the attacks of his opponents he de- 
ſpiſed, and inſtead of anſwering, 
he conſigned them to that obſcurity 
and oblivion, in which they have” 
long ago been büried. Notwith-' 
fanding this, he could not eaſily 
forgive aggreſſions, and ſtrained e. 
very nerve to eraſe them from the 
annals of literature. He was libe- 


ral in diſpenſing praife, becauſe he 
was fond of being ffattered; and 


this, indeed, may be Conſidered as 
his greateſt foible. At the ſame 
time, his ambition was founded up- 
on the conſcioufnefs of his own 
greatneſs, and upon "the merits 
which he acquired in à ſciende, 
over which he had for fo many 
years wielded the ſceptre of fover 
reihen. © Tournefort, as he often 
told me, was kus pattern in his 
youth; he did all he could to _ 
him, and found at laft, that he fad. 
at a great diſtance 
neath him. er- vane aca 


« Linnzus has been partictlarly 
charged with avarice. It cannot be' 
denied, that his way of living, cof-* 
ſidering his good circumſtances, w 
very moderate, and that he furely 
did not defpife gold. But if I wei 
in my mind thoſe extremes of po- 
verty, which fo gy {o heavily. 
overwhelmed him, I cam eably ac 

a, | : count 


left Tournefort 


. 
— 


— 
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count for this parfinony. But 1 


could not ſay, that his frugality 


rice. 1 can even prove quite the 
contrary by my own experience; 
After having given us lectures all 
the ſummer round, we were not 
only obliged: to urge him to receive 
the fee due for theſe lectures, but 
even to leave the money ſlily upon 
his cheſt, as he had fi 
ſolution not to take it, in a final 
and peremptory manner, 

« He was not quite happy and 
comfortable in his own family. His 
wife was tall, robuſt, domineering, 
ſelfiſh, and deſtitute of every 7 
vantage of a good education. She 
frequently robbed us of the joys 
which gilded our ſocial moments. 


Unable to hold any converſation 


in decent company, ſhe conſe- 


quently was never much fond of it 
herſelf. | 


« Under thoſe diſadvantages, the 


education of the children of Lin- 


nzus could not but be of an infe- 
rior deſcription. he young la- 
dies, his dauyhters, are all good- 
tempered, but rough children of 
nature, and deprived of thofe ex- 
ternal accompliſhments which they 
might have derived from a better 
education. The younger Linnæus, 
who ſucceeded his father in his pro- 
feſſorſhip at Upſal, is certainly not 
endowed with the ſame vivacity ; 
but the great knowledge which he 


acquired by a conſtant practice of 


botany, and by the many and ex- 
cellent obſervations of his parent, 
which he found in his manuſcripts, 
muſt. have rendered him a very uſe- 
ful man there. The eldeſt daughter, 
who married captain Von Bergen- 


cranz, returned afterwazds to her 


parents, and lived conſtantly in 
their houſe. 
The merits of Linnæus in the 
ſciences are uncommonly great. 
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ified his re- 


He not only enriched them conſi- 


| | iy , derably himſelf, but formed alſo a 
ever degenerated into ſordid ava- 


great number of pupils of the preat-. 
eſt ſcientific eminence. He found 
means, partly by the charming me: 
thod of delivering his lectures, 
partly by his excurſions and friend-. 
y demeanour, to inſpite them with 
a love of natural hiſtory, which 
they always preſerved x? ava 
and which induced them to under 
take long and important travels and 
voyages, and to enrich their ſcience 
at home by valuable tracts and ob- 
ſervations. But few. were thoſe 
teachers, who had the good fortune 
to form ſo great a number of diſci- 
ples, who all contributed, in ſome. 
meaſure, to extend the limits of 
their ſcience ; and there ts no coun- 
try but Sweden, which Ever ſent 
out ſo many travelers to make dif. 
coveries in natural hiſtory.— Lin; 
næus was alſo my teacher; and f 
acknowledge with emotion, how 


greatly indebted I am to him for his 


leſſons and his friendſhip. 

& Beſides the labour which he 
beſtowed upon medicine, eſpecially 
upon the materia medica and pa- 
thology, nature was his principal, 
occupation, and proclaimed him 
alſo as the firſt darling of his time. 
Great was he in diſcerning and ar- 
ranging the immenſity of beings 
which cover the globe : and per- 
haps greater ſtill in the extraordi. 
nary number of obſervations, and 
in the hypotheſes which are found- 
ed upon them, and gradually be 
came theoretical truths. The hy- 
potheſes of. Linnæus indicate moſk | 
particularly the brilliancy of his 
imagination, and at the ſame aun 
the ſtrength of his judgment. Som 
of them appear extremely bold d 
ventureſome at firſt; but upon 
cloſer inſpection, we find the obs 
ſervations in nature on which they 
are founded, and muſt acknowledge 


+ -» them 


\ 


* 


them afterwards, if not as true, at 
jeaſt as probable and as deſerving 
of a more minute enquiry. | 

« Among his manuſcripts there 
muſt certainly have been found ma- 
ny important remarks; ] ſhould 
have been very deſirous of ſeeing 
thoſe which relate to the general ar- 
rangement of nature. He muſt 


have collected the . moſt intereſting. 


obſervations on this head. He con- 
templated nature with the greateſt 
accuracy, and with ſo much know- 
ledge and judicious (kill; as to have 
penetrated into her moſt ſecret myſ- 
teries. But he dared not, as he 
himſelf aſſured me, publiſh thoſe 
obſervations during his life, becauſe 
he was afraid of the exceſhive vio- 
lence of the Swediſh divines, who, 
frequently too faithful and too bi- 
gotted to their own arguments, do 
not conſider, that nature as well as 
revelation, roclaim, in uniſon of 
principle, the hands of that Great 
Maſter, who formed both. Lin- 
næus had the example of his pupil 
Forſkal before his eyes, who, imme- 


diately aſter his return from Goet- 


tingen, ſaw himſelf involved in fo 
many theological diſputes, as would, 
perhaps, have been carried too far, 
had he not left the field of litiga- 
tion, by ſetting out on his voyage 
to Arabia. | 

Linnæus knew how to ſecure 
to himſelf, even in his earlier days, 
that dominion over the three reigns 
of nature, which he preſerved till 
death.) ... © : 

In mineralogy, his very coun- 
'rymen entered the liſts of conten- 
tion againſt him. He certainly was 
often attacked and cenſured with 
uyuſtice; and the little inaccura- 
cies, which will never fail to exiſt 
in works of that importance, ought 
to have been palliated and over- 
lovked, on account of the other 
great merits of their author, It is, 
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however; an incontrovertible fact, 


that he firſt introduced ſyſtematic, 


regularity in the mineral reign. He 


formed the claſſes, and determiued 


the genera and ſpecies by regular 


diſlinctive marks, which he derived 


from the external appearance. Thus 
mineralogy became à regular ſci- 


ence, after it had formerly been but 


a Chaos created by the miuers, who 


uſed to diſcriminate the minerals 
partly by practice and partly. by 


fire. Linnæus having, onge., { 
the mines, having no, laboratory, 
and being over-burdened by a 7) 
tiplicity of other occupations, diſ- 
continued to exert himſelf ſo much 
in mineralogy. His ſyſtem is how- 
ever excellent, his . hypotheſis the 
fruit of the ripeſt reflection, his de · 
ſcriptions of the ſpecies are excel- 
lent, and his obſervations truly im- 
ortant. In ſpite of all attacks, 
is name will likewiſe be handed 


down in this ſcience to the lateſt 


poſterity. oy | 

The vegetable reign poſſeſſed 
the greateſt charms for Linnæus; 
he beſtowed upon it the beſt ſhare 
of his time and abilities. When 
he firſt appeared in the field of ſci- 
ence in 1732, Tournefort's ſyſtem 


of botany, derived from the ſtruc 


ture of the inward cover of. the 
flower, was every where popular 
and univerſally accepted. But diir- 
ing the latter part of its moſt flou- 
riſhing epoch, a kind of barbariſm 


was perceived ia that ſyſtem, A | 


eat number of new plants having 
een diſcovered, it ſo happene 


that the characters of the inward 


cover of the flower proved inſuſſi- 
cient to diſtinguiſh one from an- 
other with plainneſs and regularity. 
Botaniſts began, therefore, to have 
recourſe to the outward appears 
ance,, and to copper-plates, not 


without 8 to the certainty 


of the rea] ſyitem. e 
1 « Lin- 
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Lininæus ſoon perceived the 
error and its real foundation, in the 


want of fifficient and ſolid charac- 
ters, which the inward cover of the 
flower could never have procured. 
He ſought, therefore, a ſafer baſis 
for his ſyſtem, and took at firſt the 
outward. cover of the flower to ef- 
fe his purpoſe. But he found it 
equally inſufficient. He ultimately 
examined the ſex of the plants, 
which had in ſome meaſure been al- 
ready known before him, thongh 
never uſed as a ſyſtem. Upon theſe 
enquiries he built his ſexual ſyſtem, 
which ſoon met with univerſal ap- 
probation, and fpread itſelf through - 
out Entope. That he might render 
it the more firm and imperiſhable, 
he introduced the natural charac- 
ters of the genera, which he took 
from all the parts of fructification, 
and from which he obtained a great 
number of diſtinctive marks, which 
will never fail accurately to point 
out the genera. He demonſtrated 
the true principles of a botanical 
ſyſtem, introduced a ſolid, certain, 
and definitive technology, and de- 
monſtrated the various errors of his 
predeceſſors, which had made their 
ſyſtems totter, and rendered uncer- 
tain the definition of the plants. 
This laid the foundation of his au- 
thority in the ſcience of botany, 
which he extended ſtill farther in a 
moſt extraordinary manner, by the 
excellent, conciſe, and plain Dif- 
ferentiæ Specific, by the trivial 
names, and a ſolid and preciſe fyn- 
onymy. After the entire arrange- 
ment and completion of his ſyſtem, 
when the denomination 2nd defini- 
tion of plants could no longer em- 
barrafs its progreſs, he began to 
give a'great mimber of the deſcrip- 
tions of the new ſpecies, which are 
all real maſter-pieces, and the know- 
ledge of which he partly owed to 
his travels, parily to his pupils, and 


from which the many editions and 
the important emendations of his 


ſyſtem have originated. He was, 


at the ſame time, extremely cautious 
in not mentioning any Toe as 2 
ſpecies or as a genus, of which he 
either did not well know the cha- 
raters, or did not find them ſuf- 
ficiently clear to his underſtanding. 
He acted thas, merely that he might 
not .prejudice the folidity of bis 
fyſtem. 5 11 ec 
„The number of his new and 
important obſervations in botany is 
very great. They are for the moſt 
fart to be found in the collection 
of his academicat differtations. He 
alſo took uncommon' pains to-finiſh 


his Ordines Naturales, or the natu- 
ral affinity which ſubſiſts among 


the plants; but notwithſtanding the 
great extent of his exertions, thoſe 
productions only; remained frag- 
ments, and many plants ſtill are 
left, to which he could not aftign a 
place in their natural order. I wiſh- 
ed at the ſame time to get better ac- 
quainted with the diſtinctive marks 
of his natural claſſes and with his 


obſervations upon them. He fub- 


joined them finally, though with 
too much laconiſm, to the laſt edi- 
tion of his Genera Plantarum, 
which was the reſult of Tome lec- 
tures he gave us in ſummer, in the 
country, upon the natural orders. 
« "Theſe are his merits in botany, 
to which he gave a quite new ap- 
pearance, and enriched with many 
valuable remarks.” x If we make 


conjecture of the value of the Lin- 


nan method,” ſays the celebrated 
Hill in his Vegetable Syſtem, it 
will live, even when a natural me- 
thod ſhail be found, as long as there 
is ſcience;” „. 

« Linnæus manifeſted the ſame 
ſpirit of ſyſtematical order in the 
animal reign. He found it a 
chaos, in which the intinite m_ 
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der of animals were confounded 
without charaReriftic diſtinction 
and without order. There had 
hardly been any regular and fixed 
claſſes introduced, at leaſt not 
among the ſmaller kinds of animals. 
But he made it a regular ſcience. 
He limited the various claſſes by 
plain diſtinctive marks, introduced 
the ſolid genera, determined the 
ſpecies, and took pains to leſſen the 
great number of variations. I muſt 
freely own, that Linnæus himſelf 
was very ſenſible, that his ſyſtem 
of the animal reign was not built 
upon ſo ſafe a foundation as his bo- 
tary, and that his generical charac- 
ters were far more tottering and 
more undefined. It is, however, 
the only ſyſtera which compriſes 
the whole animal reiga, which is 
certainly a great prerogative, if we 
only conſider the circumſtances in 
which Linpæus found that (cience. 
It remained almoſt entirely uncul- 
trated, conſiſted only of à few 
(eſcriptions which were extremely 
deficient, and of a ſmall number of 


— 


copper- plates, ſo badly executed, as 


hardly to be diſcernible. In ich- 


thyology, he alone profited by the 


labours of his ill-fated friend Artedi. 
«+ Linnevus was likewiſe the firſt 


who ſeparated the worms from the 


inſets, defined both claſſes by real 
characters, and introduced genera, 
ſorts, and orders—a foundation 
upon which almoſt all his ſucceſ- 
ſors built after him. He alſo aug- 
mented all the different parts of the 
animal reign by a very conſidera- 
ble number of new diſcovered ſpe- 
cies, by exact and more accurate 
deſcriptions, and by a great quan- 
tity of the moſt important diſcove- 


ries, which chiefly relate to animal 


conomy. 

„ Linnzus was therefore a great 
man in all the branches of natural 
hiſtory, His name will conſequent- 
ly remain immortal in them all. 
Poſterity will admire the penetrating 


ſpirit, the preciſion and the energy, 


which ſhine forth in the works of 
that original genius, who rendered 
his ſcience the moſt regular, and 
was the boaſt of his country and 
the pride of his age.” | 


IF I look back upon the fate 
of naturaliſts,” ſays Linneus, 
*muit I call * or reaſon 
that deſire which allures us to ſeek. 
and examine plants? The irreſiſt- 
e attractions of nature can alone 
duce us to face ſo many dangers 
ad troubles. No ſcience ever had 
lo many martyrs as natural hiſtory. 
und, the prince of nature among 
tne Romans, plunged into the fiery 
ibyls of Mount Etna, Simon Pauli 
rom his love of plants broke his 
i; Cluſius, an enthuſiaſt equally 
unfortunate, was thrown into irons, 


15 robbed of all his treaſures in 
794. EY»: 
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Barbary ; Guillandini was taken by 


pirates; the Dutch conſul Rumt 
died blind in the iſland of Amboyna, 


where he preferred his toils to all 


the wealth of the univerſe; Lippi 
was murdered in the wildyof Æthi- 
opia; Steller fell a victim to his 
exertions in Siberia; Gmelin was 
thrown intoadungeonbythe Tartars 
Lowitz impaled; Scheuchzer left a 

the conveniencies of life to gather 


graſſes, ex poſed toathouſand dangers, 
on the Alps; Tournefort exchanged 


the luxuries of Paris torange through 
the wilds of Turkey; a Banks, a 
Forſter, and other cotnmporyies ary 


equal 
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[34] 
equal to, nay they excel Tourne- 
fort in point of enthuſiaſm; becauſe 
they exchanged ſmiling fortune at 
home with the threatening dangers of 
foreign climes, in barbarous and un- 
Known regions ; Rudbeck loſt his 
collections in the fire of Upſal, and 
died of a broken heart ; Plumier 
ſuffered ſhipwreck ; Banniſter was 
hurled headlong down a rock in 
Virginia; Barelli, Micheli, Do- 
nati, Vaillant and others, without 
number, fell a ſacritice to their ſci- 


entific exertions in natural hif-. 


tory.” 

„The pupils of Linnæus aug- 
mented the number of victims of 
ſcience. We ſhall begin with thoſe 
whoſe ill-fated' career deſerves moſt 
to be lamented. | 

«Sweden ſtands indebted to count 
Teflin for the preſervation of the 
great profeſſor at Upſal; likewiſe 
for the numerous peregrinations of 
his pupils. The patriotic. diſpoſi- 
tion of many of his fellow- citizens 
imitated afterwards his example. He 
requeted of the Swediſh Eatt India 
company at Gothenburgh, to let 
every year a young naturaliſt make 
a voyage to India in their ſhips, free 
trom expence; a requeſt made by 
fo great a man, was inſtantly com- 
plied with. Magnus Lagerſtroem, 
4 great lover af natural hiſtory, was 
then director of that company, and 
the academy of Stockholm ajter- 
wards received him as one of its 
members. He gratißed every wiſh 


of Linnæus; took the young tra- 


vellers under his ſpecial protection, 
and charged the captains of the 
ſhips to ferve them whenever they 
found an opportunity. Lagerſtroem 
even brought it fo far, that they 
could purchaſe natural curioſities 
im Cltina at the company's own ex- 
ence. | 
„The firſt of the pupils of Lin- 
us, who. profited by this oppor- 
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world, was C. Ternſtroem, a young 
man who ſeemed to be born to col. 


tunity to viſit a remote part of the 


le& natural curioſities. In 5 
he embarked at Gothenburgh for 
China; but fell a victim to the ch. 
mate, even before he could reach 
the place of his deſtination. He 
died at Poulicandor, towards 
cloſe of 1745. | 
Soon after Linnaeus became the 
inſtrument of a ſecond voyage. He 
repreſented in his lectures, in the 
moſt eloquent and perſuaſive man- 
ner, the extraordinary merits and 
great celebrity which a young ſtu- 
dent might obtain by travelling 
through Paleſtine, and by enquiring 
into and deſcribing the natural hiſ- 
tory of that country, which was till 
then unknown, and had become of 
the greateſt importance to interpret 
the bible, and to underſtand wy oh 
philology. This certainly was an 
Herculean and dangerous enter- 
prize. Nevertheleſs there was 2 
young man whoſe courageous zeal 
was bent upon this expedition, 
His name was Frederick Hallel- 
quiſt, then a ſtudent, and after- 
wards doctor of phyſic. The lively 
repreſentations of Linnæus, and the 
obvious importance of the voyage 
itſelf ſoon rendered it an object of 
mo concern. There being no 
und ariſing from the liberality of 
the crown, private collections were 
made, which poured in very co- 
pioufly, eſpecially from the pro- 
vince of Eaſt Gothland, the native 
coun of the young traveller. 
All the faculties of the univerſity 
of Upſal alſo granted him a ſti- 
nd, 
1125 Thus protected, he commenced 
his journey in the ſummer of 1740. 
By the interference of Lagerſtroem, 
he had a free paſſage to Smyrna in 
one of the Swediſh Eaſt Indiamen. 
He arrived there at the.conclubon 
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of. the year, and was received in 
the moſt friendly manner by Mr. 
A. Rydel, the . Swediſh conſul. 
In the beginning of 1750 lle ſet out 
for Egypt, and remained nine 
months at Cairo the capital. Hence 
he ſent to Linnæus and to the 
learned ſocieties of his country, 
ſame ſpecimens of his reſearches, 
They were publiſhed in the public 


papers, and met with the greateſt . 


approbation, and upon,the propo- 
ſition of Dean Bazck and Dr. War- 
gentin, ſecretary of the royal. aca- 
demy of ſciences, a collection of 
upwards of 10,000 dollars in cop- 
per- money was tor made the conti- 
nance of the travels of young Haſ- 
ſclquiſt, Counſellors Lagerſtroem 
and Nordencrantz, were the moſt ac- 
tive in raiſing ſubſcriptions at Stock- 
holm and Gothenburgh. In the 
ſpring of 1751, he repaired to his 
deſtination, and paſſed through 
Jatfa to Jeruſalem, Jericho, &c. 

e returned afterwarcs through 
Rhodus and Scio to Smyrna. Thus 
he fulfilled all the expectations of 
his country, but he was not to reap 
the reward of his toils. The burning 
heat of the ſandy deſerts of Arabia 
bad affected his lungs; he reached 
dmyrna in a ſtate of illneſs, in 
which he languiſhed for ſome time, 
and died February 9, 1752, in the 
zoth vear of his age. 

„The fruits of his travels were, 
however, preſerved through the li- 
berauty of a great princeſs, He 
lad been obliged to contract debts, 
The Turks, therefore, ſeized upon 
al his collections and threatened to 
expoſe them to public ſale. The 
dwedith conſul prevented it. He 
ent with the intelligence of the 
unhappy exit- of his countrymen, 
an account of the diſtreſſes under 


. 


which he died;;—and at the repre- 
1 of Dean Beck, queen 
uk Ulrica_ granted the ſum of 


\ 


_neceflity of. obtainin 
tenſive knowledge of that country, 
which had been the theatre of moſt 


14,000 dollars in copper-ſpecie, to 
redeem all his collections. They 
arrived afterwards in good preſer- 
vation at Stockholm, conſiſting of 
a great quantity of antiques, Ara- 
bian manuſcripts, ſhells, birds, ſer- 
pents, inſects, &c. and were kept 
in the cabinets at. Ulrichſdale and 
Drottningholm. The ſpecimens of 
the natural. curioſities of theſe mu- 
ſeums being double or treble in 
number, Linnæus obtained ſome 
of them, and publiſhed the voyage 
of his ill-fated friend, and ho- 
noured his memory, with a plant 
which he called from his name 
Haſſelquiſtia. 


„The plan which Linnæus had 


firſt projected, and which. Haſſel- 


quiſt on account of his illneſs was 
not able to execute alone, was ſoon 
afterward revived by a German. 
Profeſſor Michælis of Goettingen, 
one of the greateſt adepts in the 
eaſtern languages, who from the 
great refpe which count Hoep- 
ken entertained for him, was cre- 
ated a knight of the polar ſtar in 
the year 1775, . demonſtrated the 
a more ex- 


of the events related in the Hol 
Scripture; and he brought it > 
far, through the interference of the 
Daniſh miniſters counts Bernſtorf 
and Moltke at Copenhagen, that 
an expedition was made into Ara- 
bia, which will always be recorded 
in the hiſtory of Frederick V. king 
of Denmark, as a ſtriking aud ho- 
nourable teſtimony of his liberality 


and zeal in the promotion of the 


ſciences. Five perſons were choſen 


for this purpoſe, .viz.. counſellor 


Niebuhr, profeſſor. Forſkal, profeſ- 


ſor Von Haven, profeſſor Cramer, 

M. D. and Baurnfeind, tlie painter. 

The former had been propoſed 

counſellor Keſtner, and the 
; C2 


two 
latter 
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latter by Michælis. Forſkal was a 
native of Sweden, a pupil of Lin- 
nzus, and well verſed in the eaſt- 
ern languages, which he had ſtu- 
died under Michaelis at Goettingen. 
He was ſoon after appointed pro- 
feſſor at Copenhagen, and heard the 
lectures of Linnæus upon natural 
hiftory at Upſal. The voyage was 
commenced in 1761; Arabia Fe- 
lix proved as unfortunate to thefe 
naturaliſts as it had once proved to 
- gy Forſkal ſent a letter, 
with ſome difpatches to count 
Pernſtorf, on the gth of June, 1763, 
in which he gave him a preciſe ac- 
count of the Arabian balſam of 
Mecca. Theſe were the laſt diſ- 
patches which he ever ſent to Den- 
mark. One month after, on the 
11th of July 1763, he departed this 
life, in the 31ft year of his hopeful 
age. The fate of his companions 
was equally fatal. Death ſnatched 
them all away in Arabia, except 
M. Niebuhr, who afterwards pub- 
lithed an account of this memora- 
ble voyage. The obſervations of 
Forſkal were not loſt, His ſurviv- 
ing friend publiſhed them at Co- 
penhagen, and the intereſting con- 
tents of his laſt letter were com- 
mutiicated to Linnzzus, who called 
a plant after his name—Forſkahlea 
_ tenaciſima, 
„Thus three of his young pupils 
found an early grave in Aſia. The 
aſhes of a fourth were deftined for 
another part of the world. How- 
ever flattering the choice of Forſkal 
to act as a naturaliſt in the Daniſh 
voyage to Arabia muſt have been, 
yet the ſelection of another pupil 
of Linnæus proved 1 ho- 
nourable to our juminary. Appli- 
cation was made to Him from the 
weſt of Europe, from Madrid, for 
an able botaniſt. He choſe for this 
purpoſe a young Swede of the 
name of Peter Loefling, who went 


vellers. His hi 


fruſtrated, and he returned do rl 


to Spain in 1751, where he 1c- 
quired great merit in his profeſſion 


of botaniſt to the king, and in ad- 


vancing natural knowledge. The 
Spaniſh government wiſhed to pro- 
fit ſtill farther by his talents. In 
1755 he was ſent to South Ameri. 
ca, to travel through the different 
Spaniſh ſettlements and poſſeſſions, 
and to explore their natural pro- 
duce; but ſcarce had he been a 
twelve-month in that ſouthern re- 
gion ere he fell a victim to its cli. 
mate. He died February 1 ith, 1756, 
in the flower of youth, aged twen- 
ty-ſeven years, and crowned with 
merit. Linnæus was fingularly af. 
fected at the loſs of him. Among 
all his travelling diſciples he was 
one of the moſt zealous and moſt 
learned botaniſts, and none had a 
finer opportunity to enrich his ſci- 
ence. He left to his great teacher 
at Upfal the melancholy pleaſure 
of publiſhing his voyage, and de- 
dicating to his memory a plant 
which he denominated Loeflingia. 
« Linnzeus did not live to hear of 
the tragical exit of another of hi: 
pupils, who, like Loefling, revered 
him as his promoter. This was 
J. P. Falk. He was born in Weſt 
Gothland in 1730, and came to Up- 
ſal in 1751, to ſtudy natural hiſtory. 
His diligence and poverty were 
equally great. He was as much 
diſtreſſed as Linnæus once had been. 
The latter did for Falk what Cel- 
fins and Rudbeck had formerly 
done for himſelf. He took him into 
his houſe and made him tutor to 
his ſon, afterwards profeſſor Lin. 
nzus. In the year 1759 he 
a tour to Gothland. The go for- 
tune of Forſkal induced him te 
ears after to go to Copenhagen» 
4n hopes of — choſen a member 
of the ſociety of the Arabian i? 
were, a 
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fal, were he publiſhed in the year 
1762 his Planta Alftroemeria, In 
the following year the horizon of 


lis fate become ſomewhat more ſe- 


rene. Through the recommenda- 
tion of Linnæus he was called to 
Peterſburgh, to be inſpector of the 
cabinet of natural curioſities be- 
longing to Mr. Kruſe, firſt phy6- 
cian to the empreſs of Ruſſia, and 
counſellor” of ſtate. He ſuffered 
ſhipwreck at Narva, and loſt' the 
belt part of his effects. In 1765 
he was made profeſſor of the medi- 
cal college and inſpector of the bo- 
tanical garden. His unbounded 
paſſion for ſtudy had a very ſiniſter 
influence upon his health. He be- 
came ſubje& to obſtructions in the 


abdomen, and conſequently to ex- 


treme fits of melancholy. He ſhot 


himſelf on his laſt travels through 


the Ruſſian empire, at Caſan in 
Tartary, in the night of the 2oth 
of March 1774. Thus deſpair ter- 
minated the life of a man who had 
been too great a ſlave to ſcience 
= to enjoy happineſs and ſocial 

larity, a ä 

Jo the above ill-fated perſons 
may be added the celebrated J. J. 
Bjoeruſtahl. He certainly made the 
Belles Litres his chief ſtudy, yet 
at the ſame time he-had frequented 
the Linnæan lectures upon natural 
liſtory,. Aſter twelve years pere- 
grmation he ended his career on 
the 12th of July 1779, in the forty- 
math year of his age, at Salonichi 
in Macedonia, The patriotiſm of 
tis countrymen honoured his me- 
mory by medals, and his tomb with 
« marble monument, 

* Theſe were the ſix pupils of Lin- 
neus, the ſix ambaſſadors of Flora, 
who were ſtopped in their miſſion 

by premature death. We ſhall now 
{perk of thoſe whoſe deſtinies proved 
mor? auſpicious. | 


* Befides Loefling, two other pu- 
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den with advantage. 
ſoon executed this propoſal. The 


132) 


pils of Linnæus made a voyage to. 
America. The principal among 


theſe was Peter Kalm. A patriotic 


thought of Linnzus occaſioned his 
voyage. He well knew that a ſpe- 
tree (morus rubra 


cies of mulber 
grew wild in North America, and 


roſe to a fine height in the open diſ- 


tricts of Canada, The ation 
and climate of that country are 
much analagous to that of Sweden, 
The importation of raw filk in this 
latter kingdom was reckoned at 
twenty-thouſand Swediſh paunds, 
which conſequently drew out o 
the national coffer the ſum 250,000 
dollars per annum. Linnæus pro- 


poſed to the royal academy of 


Stockholm a voyage to Canada, to 
learn, among other things, whether 
or not the American mulberry trees 
and the filkworms which feed on 
them could betranfplanted into Swe- 
Patrioti m 


royal academy of ſciences, the uni- 
verſities of Upſal and Abo, the ma- 
giſtrates of Stockholm, and the com- 
mercial college of the itates contri- 
buted liberally to defray the ex- 
pences. Linnæus choſe Kalm, 
who was then a ſtudent, and had 
already made himſelf known by his 


obſervations on domeſtic natural 


hiſtory, to undertake this voyage. 
He ſet out in October 1747, and 
paſſed from England to North A- 
merica, where he remained three 
ears. In 1761 he returned in good 
ealth to his country, where he 


publiſhed an account of his voy- 
age, and took upon him the func- 


tions of profeſſor of natural hiſto 
at the univerſity of Abo, in Fin- 
land, which charge Linnæus had 
previouſly obained for him, and 
where he terminated his litera 
career in the year 1790. The mul- 


berry-tree of Canada was by him 
Introduced into Sweden, and culti- 
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yated in ſeveral gardens ; the Swed- 
iſh government ſet a prize upon 
its cultivation in 1757, but the {ilk 
manufactures of that country never 
.roſe to a flouriſhing ſtate, 

© Some time after Kalm's return, 
Dr. Rolander, one of his colleagues, 
who had alſo been tutor to Lin- 
næus junior, made a voyage to 
Surinam and to the iſland of St. 
Euſtatius in 1755; but his voyage 
was of no great utility, and he was 
one of thoſe pupils with w hoſe con- 
duct Linnzus was moſt diſſatisfied. 

The melancholy fate of Tern- 
ſtroem, Haſſelquiſt and Forſkal, 
who were cut off in the flower of 
youth in Aſia, could by no means 
deter their countrymen. In 1750 
Olof Toren made a voyage to the 
coaſt of Malabar and Surat, and 
ſome time after, Peter Oſbeck, as 
chaplain of a Swediſh Eaſt-India- 
man, failed to China. Both re- 
turned ſafely with their treaſures to 
Sweden, and publiſhed their obſer- 
vations, The captain of the ſhip 


himſelf became conſpicuous for 


bad (av of natural hiſtory and the 
ze] with which he ſerved Linnæus. 
His name was Eckeberg. In 1765 
A. Sparrmann made likewife a voy- 
age with bim to China; he re- 
turned three years after, 2nd from 
the year 1772 till 1776 made a 
voyage roynd the world with Capt. 
Cook and Forſter—alſo to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and into the inte- 
rior parts of the South of Africa, 
by which his name, became ſo cele- 
brated, Much about the fame time 
a voyage was made to this latter 
country and the Souta-Eaftern part 
of Aſia, by one of the moſt diſtin- 

uiſhed pupils of the Linnæan 
ſchool, then a phyſician in the ſer- 
vice of the Dutch Eaſt-India com- 

any, This was doctor Charles 
Peter Thunberg, that celebrated 
naturaliſt and worthy ſucceſſor of 
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his great teacher at Upſal, and of 
his friend Linnæus junior. He 
has been created a knight of the 
pm of 'Vaſa, ſince” the year 
"+ 1.1 A | 

70 Thus the ſpirit of Linnæus dif. 
fuſed itſelf from the North through 
all the zones of the earth, thus his 
name was ſpread by his diſciples 
over moſt parts of the world, even 
in the Southern Indies. Some of 
his pupils were among the firſt who 
entered and explored the new dif- 
covered countries. One of- them 
was Sparrmann - andbefore him Dr. 
Solander, who, after Linnæus, tra- 
velled through the Alps of Lap. 
land, and accompanied, withfir Jo- 
ſeph Banks, the great and immor- 
tal captain Cook in his voyage of 
diſcovery. He remained at Lon- 
don, where he held an office in the 
Britiſh Mufeum till his death, which 
happened in the year 1782. 

In all thoſe parts of the world, 
whence the Makes are not entirely 
baniſhed, Linnæus became the 

modern teacher of natural hiſtory. 
His ſyſtem was equally as well re- 
ceived at Batavia and Calcutta, as 
at New York and Philadelphia. 
The friends of nature, of all nations 
and all religions, did homage to his 
ſyſtem. His name and this doc- 
trine became even known among 
the Mahometapns. Bjoernſtahl un- 
expectedly experienced the truth of 
this aſſertion, While he was at 
Tharapia in Turkey he ſaw a 
Greek in a field, who was walking 
about with a book in his hands. 
He accoſted him, and found with 
aſtoniſhment that the book which 
he held, was no other than the Lin- 
næan Syſtem of Nature, the edi- 
tion printed at Halle in 1761. 
The Greek, whoſe name was De- 
metrios, informed him, that he had 
formerly been firſt phyſician to the 
Pacha of Egypt ; that frve * 
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an learned men had been preſented - 
to him, among whom there was a 
botaniſt, with whom he had made 
ſeveral botanical excurſions. in the- 
environs of Cairo, where they re- 
mained fix months; that this fame 
botaniſt had inſpired him with the 
love of plants, made known to him 
the great man in Europe, (meaning 
Linnzus) and had ſhown him the 
way to collect and preſerve plants. 
—The botaniſt whom Demetrios 
alluded to was the ill-fated Forſkal. 
« Not only the remoteſt quarters 
of the globe, but alſo many of the 
European ſtates became the objects 
of the travels of the diſciples of 
Linnzus. In 1752 Martin Koehler 
made a tour through Italy; in 
1760 Alſtroemer viſited the ſame 
country, France and Spain; in 
1758, Anthony Rolandſon Martin 
explored Spitzbergen; Uno Van 
Troil, now archbiſhop of Upfal, 
made a tour to Iceland in 1772; 
Rothmann to France, Africa, &c. 
Fabricius to Norway, England, and 
France; Gieſke to Great Britain 
and France; Ehrhart through the 
territories of Brunſwick, Hanover, 
&; Ferber through Italy and 
Hungary; beſides many whoſe 
names would form too long a liſt 
to admit of being inſerted here. 
„The natural hiſtory of Sweden, 
however much Linnæus himſelf 
had already done for its progreſs, 
was remarkably more advanced and 
enriched by the travels and obſer- 
ations of his pupils. Dr. Solander 
travelled through Pithea Lapland; 
Montin in 1759 to Lulea Lapland; 
Falk and Dr Bergius in 1752 to 
Gothland; Kalm to Weſt Gothland, 
& c. &c. | X 
Among his foreign pupils there 
were ſeveral Germans whoſe merits 


he had moſt reaſon to boaſt, A- 
mong them we reckon the follow- 
zug, according to the chronological 


——. in which they ſtudied at Up- 
al: "IN 

& 1, Counſellor Schreber at Erlan- 
gen, frequented the lectures of 

innæus about the years 1759 and 
1760; and befides Nicholas Law- 
rence Burmann, the preſent pro- 
feſſor of botany and phyfic at Am- 
ſterdam, was the only foreigner who 
ever lived in the houſe of Linnzus.. 
The latter gave him this character: 
He was as penetrating as any of 
the pupils I ever had under me.“ 

«2, Profeſſor Fabricius at Kiel, ſtu- 
died at Upſal 1762 till 1764, with 
the late Daniſh counſellor of ſtate 
Zoega, who died in the year 1788. 


Linnæus ſaid of them: „If Fabricius 


comes to me with an inſect, or 
Zoega with a moſs, I pull off my 
hat, and ſay—Be you my teach- 
15 5 | 

« 3, Profeſſor P. D. Gieſeke at 
Hamburgh, frequented the Linnæan 
lectures in 1771, having taken his 
degree of doctor at Goettingen in 
1768. „ How much I loved and 
ehcemed Gieſke,” ſaid Linnæus af- 
terwards to another of his German 
upils, „be himſelf cannot but 
Res known. I nade him ac- 
quainted with the higher curioſi- 
ties of nature, and took no ſmall 


pains in giving him lectures on 


* 


the natural orders of plants. 
4. F. Ebrhart, botaniſt at Her- 
renhauſen, near Hanover, was one 
df the moſt confidential and moſt 
perſevering pupils of Linnæus, at 
whoſe lectures he afliſted between 
three and four years, 'viz. from the 
20th of April 1773, to the 28th of 
April 1776, and the only native of 
Switzerland who perhaps ever ſtu- 
died at Upſal. For ſeveral years 
back that republic has been fa- 
mous for being the native country 
of botaniſts and naturaliſts. Lin- 
nzus had acquired ſome of his 
knowledge from their productions. 
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How great therefore muſt have 
been his joy to ſee the penetration 
of his genius and the fame of his 
ſcience tranſmitted to poſterity by 
a native of that country. - 
Among the Swediſh pupils of 
Linnæus who ſettled in Germany, 
was the celebrated mineralogiſt, J. 
J. Ferber, profeſſor at Mitau, and 
afterwards counſellor of the mines 
of the king of Pruſſia. He was 
born at Carlſcrona, Auguſt 29th, 
1743, and died at Bern, in 1791.— 
Farther, the aulic counſellor and 
chevalier Murray at Goettingen, 
who was born at Stockholm June 
27, 1740, and died May 22, 1791. 
To the eminent German diſci- 
ples of Linnæus, may be added 
M. Meyer at Stettin, and doctors 
Leppentin and J. Grunov of Ham- 
burgh. The latter died in 1783. 
Theſe pupils eſteemed and rever- 
ed their maſter, who, in return, teſti- 
fied gratitude to their love and 
friendſhip to their merits. He con- 
ferred upon them the greateſt ho- 
nour he could confer, by perpetu- 
. ating their names in the vegetable 
reign, He thus glorified, for in- 
ſtance, his German pupils and 
friends, dy the Schrebera, Gieſekia, 
Ehrharta, Murraya, Jacquinia, Sco- 
polia, Lud wigia, Gleditſchia, Mun- 
chauſia, Mochringia, Trewia, &c. 
c. — His Swediſh diſciples and 
friends, by the Torenia, Oſbeckia, 
Solandra, Kalmia, Aſſtrœmeria, 
Lagerſtrœmia, Browallia, Celſia, 
Rudbeckia, Moræa, Bœckia, &c. 
His friends and the meritorious 
botaniſts of Switzerland, by the 
Halleria, Geſneria, Scheuchzeria. 


His friends in Great Britain, by 


the Sloanea, Sherardia, Dillenia, 
Collinſonia, Milleria, Lawſonia, 
Ehretia, Elliſia, Hopea, Hillia, 
Sibthorpia, &c.— His Spaniſh pu- 
Pils and friends, by the Queria, 
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Minuartia, Valetia, Ortegia, Sal. 
vadora, Ovieda, Monarda, Barna- 
deſia, Mutiſia, Hernandia, Xime- 
na, &c.—His friends in France, by 
the Sauvageſia, Juflicea, Reaumu- 
ria, Valantia, Dodartia Barreria, 
Iſnardia, Guettarda, Govania, Mag- 
nolia, & c.— His Dutch friends by 
the Gronovia, Royena, Cliffortia, 
Boerhaavia, Swietenia, Burmannia, 
Gorteria, &c. 

& Thus the majeſtic prerogative 
which Linnæus was poſſeſſed of, to 
confer titles in the vegetable reign, 
became an excellent means for him 
to honour merit and to demonitrate 
his friendſhip. But the uſe he made 
of this prerogative, did not eſcape 
the eye of critical cenſure ; and 
Haller moroſely complains of it in 
the following expreſſions : 

&« We find it very natural to aſ- 
ſign to the genera of plants the 
names of celebrated men, and fo far 
they ought not to be altered. *But, 
as theſe names are the reward of 
labours generally unrewarded by the 
world, and an encouragement to 
devote oneſelf to ſuch labours ; and 
as no prince or miniſter is particu- 
larly honoured by having his name 
aſſigned to ſome herb or plant, we 


would reſerve all thoſe þ gone gov for 


thoſe alone who are real and expe- 
rienced botaniſts. Nor would we 
ever aſſign ſuch a denomination to 
the mere hopes conceived of men 
who have not paſſed the ordeal of 
merit; nay, we would by no means 
advance with a title, thoſe whom 
experience may afterwards prove to 
be unworthy of ſuch diſtinction. 
Above all, perſonal ſervices, recep- 
tions into learned focieties, preſents, 
and caſualties of this kind, ought 
by no means to be acknowledg 
with an honour which confers im- 
mortality, and is congenial alone to 
merit!“ | 
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'From LieEuTENANT Mook's NARRATIVBE of the OrERATIONS of Car- 
: TAIN LITTLE's DETACHMENT.] _ 


„MAT Tippoo isa great man, 


may, we think, be aſſerted 
without much hazard of refutation: 
that he is a good one, has never been 
ſaid; and he who has the boldneſs 
to declare ſo, muſt prepare himſelf 
to oppoſe the opinions of all who 
have ever heard the name of Tip- 
poo mentioned. Of late years, in- 
deed, our language has been ran- 
ſacked for terms in which well diſ- 
poſed perſons were deſirous to ex- 
preſs their deteſtation of his name 
and character; vocabularies of vile 
epithets have been exhauſted, and 
doubtleſs many have lamented that 
the Engliſh language is not copious 
enongh to furniſh terms of obloquy 
ivfhciently expreſſive of the igno- 
miny, wherewith they in juſtice 
deem his memory deſerves to be 
branded. It is not, therefore, at 
all a matter of ſurprize, that the 
generality of people, particularly 
in parts ſo remote as England, 
ſhould have the moſt unfavourable 
ideas of this prince's character; 
and, as juſt noticed, it would be an 
initance of great temerity, in any 
one attempting to defend it. 
* Senfible of this, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that what may be here 
laid, is with the view of entirely ex- 
onerating Tippoo of the innumer- 
avie cruelties of which he ſtands 
accuſed; or to offer any thing deci- 
tively in extenuation of his conduct, 
in having fo often, and ſo unpro- 
vobedly, diſturbed the tranquillity 
of our poſſeſſions in the caſt. 
_ *& Thoſe, however, who do not 
chooſe to be carried away by the 
torrent of public opinion, but, in 
Preference to thinking by proxy, 


venture to think for themſelves, can 
find the ſame excuſe for the reſtleſs- 
neſs of Tippoo, as for that of any 
other ambitious ſovereign; and on 
the ſubject of his cruelties, venture 
to expreſs a doubt whether they 
may not poſſibly have been exag- 
gerated. Tippoo is not, in fact, 
much more juſtifiable in extending 
his territories, than the Mahrattas, 
the French, or any other nation; but 
the deſire of retaining ſelf-conquer- 


ed countries, as well as the acqui- 


ſitions of anceſtors, is ſo ſtrong, 
that we ought not to wonder if a 
man of ſpirit and power, in pre- 
ference to relinquiſhing any part of 
hisinheritance or conqueſts, ſhould, 
to prevent their diſmemberment, 
tenaciouſly endeavour to defend 
them, or even to incroach on his 
neighbours; whoſe right of poſſeſ. 


ſion in the neighbourhood was eſta - 


bliſhed by .the very means that he 
adopts to ſubvert it. 

It is not our buſineſs to inquire 
into the radical eſtabliſhment of 
ſovereignties or governments : if the 
hiſtoric page X remote ages were 
impartially indgted, and its records 


collated with the more recent ac- 


counts of later times, we ſhould, 
perhaps, find the majority of go- 
vert ments proceeding from the 
ſame origin; and that origin to be 

uſurpation. | 
« On the ſcore of cruelty : A 
flowery narrator may, by an appeal 
to the paſſions, impoſe an act of 
ordinary and neceflary juſtice, on 
his unſuſpe&ing readers, as an in- 
ſtance of the moſt arbitrary deſpo- 
tiſm -and unfeeling cruelty. We 
read with horror and Sy?" - 
| | a ſub- 
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a ſubject, at the nod of an imperi- 
ous ty rant, being dragged from his 
family and trodden to pieces at the 
foot of an elephant; and without 
enquiring into the degree of crimi- 
nality that might have called for the 
interference of authority in ſo ſan- 
guinary a proceeding, heſitate not 
to pronounce the puniſhment ſe— 
vere and oppreſſive; and involun- 
tarily ſuffer ourſelves to be actuated 
ſolely by emotions of pity for the 
ſubjects of ſuch a bloody tyrant, 
and deteſtation of the tyrant him- 
felf. It ſhould be recollected, that 
in governments, like that of My- 
fore, unlimitedly monarchical, the 
mandate of the ſovereign is the 
law; the execution of that law, 
therefore, in all thoſe intereſted, 
neceſſarily excites reflections invidi- 
ous to the immediate cauſe of their 
diftrefs: in governments more in- 
tricate, and more refined, puniſh- 
ment aſſumes the name of juſtice, 
and is ſoftened by being inflicted 
according to law, in that caſe made 
and provided; and which law, even 
the ſubject who ſuffers for a breach 
of it, had indirectly a concern in 
forming, and cannot, therefore, in 
reaſon, produce effects, by any 
means ſo prejudicial to the ſove- 
reign in the affections of his peo- 
ple.— We may hence with appa— 
rent certainty infer, that a monarch 
who wields not the iron ſceptre of 
vindictive juſtice, but hasthe power 
of diſpenſing on an extenſive ſcale 
the pleaſing portion of mercy, fa- 
your, and honour, will conſequent- 
ly be more exalted in the love of his 
ſubjects, than him who being him- 
ſelf ſole awful judge, is frequentiy 
neceſſitated to appear arrayed in fa- 
tal frowns, and ſurrounded by the 
inſtruments of death. 

„This inference, on a general 
view, has ſeemingly in. its tavour 
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every thing that reaſon can urge; 
in ſome caſes, however, facts ap- 
pear to oppoſe it; before which 
theoretical inference, however ra- 
tional, hides its diminiſhed head, 
and arguments loſe their weight, 
how powertully ſoever reaſon may 
urge them to conviction. 

« The ſummary mode of puniſh, 
ment ſometimes practiſed in the 
eaſt, has, to us, an appearance 
much more irreconcileable than the 
form of proceſs eſtabliſhed. in Eu- 
rope; hut diveſted of national and 
local prejudice, it is of very little 
conſequence, whether a delinquent 
ſuffers on a gallows, guillotine, or 
by an elephant or ſabre; or whe- 
ther his body be gibbeted, anato- 
mized, given to the worms of the 
earth, or conſigned to the birds of 
the air: the proceſs and inveſtiga- 
tion, however, for aſcertaining the 
delinquency, it muſt be admitted, 
differ widely. 8 

« Throughout the ſultan's territo- 
ries, the odium of every execution 
is, by ſtrangers and obſervers, 
thrown upon him; and indeed with 
ſome degree of reafon, becauſe, as 
he delegates the power of life and 
death to his repreſentatives in the 
diſtant parts of his territories, he 
oughttobeanſwerable for all abuſes 
of that power committed by them. 
This doctrine, although plauſible 
in argument, will yet bear a con- 
troverſy, for many enormities may 
be committed by viceroys in fitua- 
tions remote from the ſeat of ſove- 
reignty, which, ſhould: they come 
to the monarch's ears, he has it not 
in his-power to remedy. This ar- 
gument, therefore, it generally ad- 
mitted, will be oppoted by partt- 
cular facts, and facts are ſtronger 
than arguments. But this topic re- 
quires not to be handied here. 

« During our ſhort ſojournment 
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in England, we have often been 
diverted with the ideas of very re- 
ſpectable people, on the ſubject of 
Tippoo's public character, and even 
of his domeſtic arrangements: ſome 
are firmly of opinion, that from 
the qualms of his afflicted conſci- 
ence, he cannot repoſe without a 
ſervant and candle in his chamber; 
and as guilt creates ſuſpicion in the 
ſullied ſoul, it is aſſerted that a diſh 
isnever broughtto histable, without. 
being previouſly acquitted of appre- 
hended evil, by the cook taſting it 
in his preſence. Other opinions, 
equally correct and entertaining, 
are indulged by the good people of 
England ; which it 1s vain to op- 
pole, for the party “ was told fo 
by a gentleman who had been in 
| India ;” perhaps a voyage or two 
but theſe, however reſpectable in 
their profeſſion, are ſurely not the 
perſons tò receive information from, 
on the ſubject of the political cha- 
rafters of the caſt; no more (nor 
indeed much leſs) than ſome gen- 
tlemen who may have reſided a few 
years in India; for we can eaſily 
admit the poſſibility of a perſon 
pending many years of his life in 
the cities of Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, without knowing much 
more of the politics, prejudices, 
&c. of interior ſtates or countries, 
than if he had never ſtirred out of 
London, Dublin, or Edinburgh. 

The idea of Tippoo being ſo 
execrable a creature, is not confined 
to inſtances of the nature here giv- 
en: we ſhall in this place quote 
the opinion of the beſt authority in 
England, and we beg it may be un- 
derſtood, that nothing is more re- 
mote trom our intention, than ſay- 
ing any thing diſteſpectful of that 
<uthority ; for in almoſt every other 
Inſtance, we have on it the moſt 
implicit reliance. 

„Major Rennel, in his Memoir, 


ſpeaking of Tippoo, - ſays, His 
general character is that of a man 
of high ambition, with great abili- 
ties for war and finance; cruel to 


an extreme degree, and obſtinately 
attached to his own ſchemes... He 


is unqueſtionably the moſt powerful. 
of all the native princes of Hin- 
dooſtan; but the utter deteſtation 


in which he is held by his own ſub- 
jects, renders it improbable. that 
his reign will be long.” 


« Impreſſed with the ſame ſenti- 
ments, that Tippoo was, in his own n 
country, utterly  deteſted, many 


highly reſpectable perſons, at the 
commencement of the late war, 
doubted not but the defection of 
his whole army would be the imme- 
diate conſequence of the approach. 
of the confederate forces : but, in 
the very reverſe, have been ſeen of 
his army, ſuch inſtances of attach- 
ment and fidelity, as excite our ad- 
miration, and perhaps can ſcarcely 
be equalled. Without attempting 
to draw a_compariſon that might 
have an invidious appearance, let 
it be aſked what troops, under ſuch 
highly difadvantageous circumſtan- 
ces, would have ſhewn an attach- 
ment ſuperior to thoſe of Tippoo? 

« Without, in the courſe Xx two 
years ſevere ſervice, it may be ſaid, 
ſcarcely one event from which they 
could draw a ray of hope, or glim- 
mering of encouragement, we have 
ſeen their fidelity- unſhaken, and 
their courage unbroken ;—it is no 
reflection upon Britiſh troops to ſay 
that ſuch conduct would not have 
diſcredited them; even with all the 
advanyayes of fighting tor a govern- 
ment ſo juſtly enviable, and for a 


ſovereign taey with ſo much reaſon 


adore, When we lee troops, after 
being continually beaten for two 
years, fight as well at the end as at 
the beginning of the war, we muſt 
ſurely allow it to proceed from 

ſome» 
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ſomething ſuperior to a blind obe- 
dience to commands, without ad- 
mitting loyalty and attachment to 
the commander, to have any ſhare 
in ſtimulating them to their duty. 
Imagination can fcarcely frame 
an idea of two fituations more op- 


' poſed to each other, than thoſe of 


one army fluſhed with a ſeries of 
continued victories, and another 
depreſſed with the mortifying re- 
flection of invaried diſcomfiture : 
the one ruſhes on with the cheer- 
ing confidence of certain conqueſt; 
the other proceeds with a reluctant 
diffidence, reiulting from a retro- 
ſpection of experienced defeats. 
Still under theſe circumſtances did 


Tippdo's troops oppoſe the Britiſh, 


with a perſeverance that might, had: 
nat their ideas led them to ſuppoſe 
it was in a good cauſe, have been 
termed obſtinacy ; and the man who 


views events with philoſophic libe - 


rality, will not withhold from them 
the tribute of applauſe. Abſtract- 
ed from the contined prejudices of 
contracted minds, he will not feel 
his own merit dimirſiſhed by allow- 
ing others their ſhare. A ſoldier, 
by admitting the enemy their por- 
tion of credit, will in this inſtance 
be afforded a cauſe for exultation, 
for the ſuperior proweſs of the Bri- 
tiſh arms is confeſſed ; and a Briton 


too may exult in the idea, that how- 


ever remote the clime in which the 
Britiſh flag flies triumphant, the na- 


tion, through its army, is compe- 


tent to its defence. 
An opinion has been maintained 


that militates materially againſt 


Tippoo's character of an ablgſtateſ- 
man; and if admitted without in- 
quiry, will reduce his credit for po- 
litical ſagacity to a very low ebb. 
This opinion regards his having 
provoked the Engliſh, with all In- 
dia to ſupport them, to a declara- 
tion of war at a time when they 


our friends is only ſeen; . will 


were ſo well prepared; and, from 
profound tranquillity in Europe, 
enabled to direct their whole force 
with accumulated energy at him a- 
lone. The ſituation of his Euro- 
pean ally, too, was moſt unfavour- 
able to his intereſts. | 

« From every circumſtance that 
has come to light, we have reaſon to 
conclude that Tippoo expected 
from France very powerful ſuc- 
cours to ſupport him in- his late en- 
terprize : the diſtracted ſtate of that 
goon, precluding the poſſibility 
of ſending any, may therefore be 
deemed the dawn of Tippoo's in- 
auſpicious fortune ; for bad five 
thouſand French been added to his 
army, it would have rendered the 
operations in the field more preca- 
rious, and the ſhips attending the 
- might materially have 
affected our means of forwarding 
ſupplies to different parts by ſea, 
which, throughout this war, we 
did uninterruptedly. Deprived by 
chance of his European ally, for- 
tune frowned alſn upon his endea- 
vours of attaching any of the na- 
tive powers of the Peninſula to his 
intereſt; and from the great abilitirs 
of the Britiſh ambaſſadors at the 
principal courts, the war com- 
menced with a general confederacy 
in our favour : an inſtance unparal - 
leled in the annals of our hiſtory in 
the eaſt. Had not our negociations 
at the court of Poona ſucceeded, * 

aining to our party the power 

—5 of the . war 
would have been-carried on under 
circumſtances comparatively unfa- 


vourable: or had not the fluctuating 


councils of Hydrabad, by addrefs, 
been fixed in our intereſt, we ſhould 


have found the effects of the Ni- 


zam's alliance with Tippoo, more 
ſevere than will at firſt be imagined 
probable, when their inactivity 25 


mit 


das ei — —ĩ—1eb 
— — — 


aamit the Nizamites no ter 
{hare of credit in the operations of 
the war, than having been of ne- 
gative aſſiſtance: it is an indulgence 
to allow them even that, for ſome- 
times they were, doubtleſs, felt as 
an incumbrance. 

« Tippoo being thus conſtrained 
to fight his own battles unaided, 
was expected to fall an eaſy con- 
queſt to ſo powerful a confederacy ; 
but, under every unpropitious event 
that could bly befal him, in a 
continued ſeries of ill-fated opera- 
tions during a two years war, he 
found means to ſupport himſelf in 
a manner that aſtoniſhedeven thoſe, 


minute enquiries, had 1 
of knowing the probable ſtate of 
his army and treaſury the life and 
ſoul of Aſiatic governments. 
Never was more head in plan- 
ning, or heart in executing oper- 
ations diſplayed, than by our gene- 
rals and armies in this war; ſtill had 
not fortune forwarded their endea- 
vours, they would not m ſo emi- 
nent a degree, have been crowned 
with ſuch glorious ſucceſſes. The 
public, from the official accounts, 
are already in poſſeſſion of the e- 
vents to which we allude, and we 
ſhall only notice two or three in a 
general manner: indeed we have it 
not in our power, nor is it our 
plan, to be particular. 
In the firſt campaign of 1790, 
our army was unavoidably ſo ſitu- 
ated, that Tippoo's whole force 
was brought againſt a little more 
than one third of ours; and had 
not that third performed what we 
really muſt call by the trite term of 
wonders, the war might probably 
have ended (but in a manner very 
different to its ſubſequent termina- 
tion) with that campaign and year. 
Tippoo made his attack with almoſt 
2 certainty of ſucceſs, but the in- 


who from political fituations and 
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vincible ſteadineſs of our troops; 


bafſling his attempt, aſtoniſhed not 


only his, but our army, Had this 
romiling attack ſucceeded, a fimi- 


bs might have been immediately 


expected on the main body, at that 
time conſiderably reduced by a de- 
tachment againſt Dindigul, conſiſt- 
ing of nearly one of the remaining 
two thirds of the army. Colonel 
Floyd's maſterly defence againſt 
Tippoo's attack, however, ſaved 
our army on this occaſion. The 
fall of Dindigul about this time 
was a very fortunate occurrence : 
—the party beſieging it, having 
expended their ammunition, deter- 
mined to ſtorm a breach avowedly 
impracticable; and though they 
were 7 the garriſon unac- 
countably ſurrendered the next dayʒ 
putting into our poſſeſſion an im- 
portant poſt, at an important time, 
when we had no reaſon to expect 
ſuch a ſurrender, nor means to en- 
force it. The next event that oc- 
curs to us, where fortune ſmiled 
propitiouſly on our exertions, was 
at the ſtorm of Bangalore: had not 
a moſt unforeſeen and unexpected 
accident ſeconded the bravery of 
our troops, terms of peace would 
never have been dictated to Tippoo 
under the walls of Seringapatam. 
« By the concurrence of alltheſe 
ſucceſſes, the Britiſh army were led 


to the enemy's capital, and in a de- 


ſperate action, gained a brilliant and 
complete victory; which, howe- 
ver, was not ſufficient to enable the 
army to keep the field, or to pre- 
ſerve the ſtores in the artillery and 
other departments, and they were 
accordingly deſtroyed, as detailed 
in the public accounts, and noticed 
in page 73 of this work. * * 
In this ſtate the army bent its 
melancholy courſe back toward 
Bangalore, cheered only by the 
hope of commencing a third cam- 
5 paign 
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their intereſts eſtabliſh 
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paign with a brighter proſpect, for 
that now before their eyes was ſcar- 
city and diſtreſs in their moſt gloo- 
my form. | 

 «Scarcely had one day's retrograde 
march been meaſured, when on an 
alarm of the enemy's approach, the 
advance, turning out to receive 
them, received—inſtead of ene- 
mies, armies of friends, well ſup- 
plied with food, and every thing 
wanted ; which armies, by every 
ſuppoſition, were, at that time, at 
the diſtance of a hundred miles, 

«© Other inſtances might be ad- 
duced, as links of that chain of 
fortuitous events, that ſo eminently 
connected all our operations in the 
late war; but theſe ſhall ſuffice to 
ſhew that Tippoo, although pur- 
ſued by ſuch invaried miſchance, 
from the preparatory negociations 
to the laſt period of action, was 
not yet in ſo deſperate a caſe, -but 
one Incky occurrence might have 
retrieved him., Hence it may be 
diſcovered, that Tippoo's raſnneſs 
in provoking hoſtilities, was not ſo 
great as would at firſt appear; for 


had any one of theſe events taken. 


a contrary turn, it might have giv- 
en a contrary turn to the term1- 
nation of the war. | 
« As it is, however, let not a re- 
troſpection to probable depreſſion, 
revent- our enjoying our preſent 
xultation. Let us rejoice (and we 


do moſt heartily) at the glorious 
ſucceſſes of our arms; by which 


our honourable — are raiſed 

to ſuch a pitch of proſperity, and 

f 10 * a baſis 

not to be ſhaken. —May their pro- 
ſperity increaſe |! 

«We will now conſider Tippoo, 

not as a general or a ſtateſman, but 


as the guardian to his people. — 
'When a perſon travelling through 


a ſtrange country finds it well cul- 
tivated, populous with induſtrious 


-4 


> 


inhabitants, cities newly- founded, 
commerce extending, towns in- 
creaſing, and every thing flouriſh- 
ing ſo as to indicate happineſs, he 
will naturally conclude it to be un- 
der a form of government conge- 
nial to the minds of the people.— 
This is a picture of Tippoo's goun- 
try, and our concluſion reſpecting 
its government. a 

« It has fallen to our lot ta tarry 
ſome time in Tippoo's dominions, 
and to travel through them as much 
as, if not more than, any officer 
in the field during the war, and we 
have reaſon to ſuppoſe his ſubjects 
to be as happy as thoſe of any 
other ſovereign ; for we do not re- 
collect to have heard any com- 
plaints or murmurings among them, 
although, had cauſes exiſted, no 
time could have been more favour- 
able for their utterance, becauſe 
the enemies of Tippoo were in 
power, and would have been grati- 
tied by any aſperſion of his charac- 
ter, The inhabitants of the con- 


quered countries ſubmitted with 


apparent reſignation to the direction 
of their conquerors, but by no 
means as if relieved from an op- 
preſſive yoke”in their former go- 
vernment: on the contrary, no 
ſooner did an opportunity offer, 
than they ſcouted their new mal- 
ters, and gladly returned to their 

loyalty again. | 
« Major Dirom, in his Narrative, 
has a paſſage to our purpoſe.— 
„Whether,“ ſays the major,“ from 
the operation of the ſyſtem! eſta- 
bliſhed by Hyder, from the princt- 
ples which Tippoo has adopted for 
his own conduct, or from his do- 
minions having ſuffered little by. in- 
vaſion for many years, or from the 
effect of theſe ſeveral cauſes unit- 
ed, his country was found every 
where full of inhabitants, and ap- 
parently_ cultiyated · to the utmoſt 
| extent 
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extent of which the ſoil was capable 
while the diſcipline and fdelity 0 
his troops in the field, until their 
lait overthrow, were teſtimonies 
equally ſtrong of the excellent re- 
gulations which exiſted in his ar- 
mv. His government, though 
{tit and arbitrary, was the deſpot- 
iſm of a politic and able ſovereign, 
who nouriſhes, not oppreſſes, the 
tub;ects who are to be the means 
of his future aggrandizement ; and 
his cruelties were, in general, 1n- 
flicted only on thoſe whom he con- 
lidered as his enemies.” | 

« Tinpoo yet remains to be no- 
ticed under another character: in 
his political capacity we have per- 
haps detained him too long; but as 
a meflenger.from God, we have leſs 
to do with, and leis to ſay of him. 
Tippoo, not content with the repu- 
lation he muſt have acquired as a ge- 
ncral and a ſtateſman, and not find- 
iny in military or political views, 
objects ſuthciently exalted to bound 
tis. ambition, has, it is ſaid, aſ- 
lumed the ſpecious character of a 
prophet. | 


This, although apparently ſu- 
mag to worldly concerns, is per- 
aps only a ſecondary conſideration, 
and meant to be totally ſubſervi- 
ent to ſublunary proven. His ſub- 
je&s, he may, pöſſibly think, will 
with more reverence. liſten. to his 
mandates when ſanctioned by the 
authority of religion; and his ar- 
mies will with more awe, contem- 
plate the power and dignity of their 
ſovereign and general, when the 
abilities they admire are annexed to 
the ſpiritual ſanctity of his charac- 
ter. 7 
« Could not ſome probable rea- 
ſons be aſſigned for Tippoo's af- 
fecting this 3 diſtinction, we 
might be induced to look upon it as 
a childiſh propenſity : the greateſt 
men, however, we ſometimes ſee 
emulating the trifling acquirements 
of inferior purſuits. We have an 
inſtance of it in the greateſt prince 
and general in the annals of Europe; 
who, not content with ſuch glori- 
ous fame, had the poor ambition to 
be thought a piper and a rhy mer.“ 


— 
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From the Firſt Volume of The Ruins, or a Journey from UTzEcut 
to FRANKFORT, &c. by T. CosAx, M. D.] | 


anger years ago, while profeſſor 
0 Krahe was tuperintendant of 
the gallery of paintings, he received 
a viüt from a young baker of the 
town; who, after a very ſhort in - 
troduction, took a book out of his 
pocket, which he preſented to Mr. 
Krahe, expreſſing a deſire that he 
would purchaſe it. The ſuperin- 
tendant found, upon examination, 
that it was a prayer book, oina- 
' mented, in the ancient ſtyle of re- 
ligious foppery, with a number of 
coloured figures and engravings. It 


was the one which the elector Cle- 
ment Auguſtus, of Cologne, had 
ordered to be publiſhed, and was 
become very ſcarce and valuable. 
The profeſſor enquired whence he 


had it; and the young man anſwer- 


ed, with a modeſt bluſh, that it 
was a m_ from one he had bor- 
rowed. “ By whom?” —« By myſelf,” 
rejoins the youth, Upon a cloſe ex- 
amination, Mr. Krahe could ſcarce- 
ly diſtinguiſh the copy from the ori- 
gl 
priſe, and aſked, wht be did not prac- 
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e could not conceal his ſur- 


481 


tiſe engraving, rather than continue 
a baker ?. os | 

« The youth anſwered, that it 
was the wiſh of his ſoul ; bur his 
father, having a numerous family, 
could not afford the expence of 
ſuitable inſtructions. - © I deſign to 
travel,” adds he; © but, as my fa. 
ther cannot furniſh the means, and as 
I knew that you was fond of draw- 
ings, I was emboldened to make 
this application to you, in hopes 
that you would purchaſe the copy, 
to furniſh immechate help, and I 
muſt truſt to my induſtry and good/ 
fortune, for future advancement.” 

« Call here to morrow, without 
fail,” ſays Mr. Krahe, with an em- 
phaſis that manifeſted pleaſure and 
aſtoniſhment. 

& Early the next morning, the 
profeſſor called upon an intimate 
friend at Keyſerſwerth, a few miles 
diſtant from Duſſeldorff; of which 
place the young man was a native. 

This friend, with the power, had 
the diſpoſition to do good. Krahe 
told him the ſtory, ſhewed him the 
workmanſhip, and begged him to 

lend the young artiſt two hundred 
crowns, „He will, doubtleſs,” adds 
he, “become, in a few vears, a diſ- 
tinguiſhed engraver, and be able 
to reimburſe you. I will be ſecu- 
rity for the payment.” - 

I take no ſecurity,” anfiyered 
his friend; and he advanced three 
hundred crowns. | 

« Krahe returned to the aſtoniſh. 
ed and tranſported baker with the 
money, He quitted the oven, 
learned geometry and perſpective, 
applied to drawing according to the 
rules of the art, and acquired a 
competent knowledge of hiſtory. 

„Alter aſſiduous application, for 
the ſpace of two years, the young 
man had made ſuch rapid progreſs, 
that Mr. Krahe adviſed him to quit 
Duſſeldorff, where no further im- 

—.:: | 
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provement was to be expected, and 
viſit Paris, promiſing him a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Willes, a 
celebrated engraver in that metro- 
polis. | 

« Schmitz (for this was the 
young man's name) put his advice 
into execution; and, in order to 
cconomize his little ſtore, he tra- 
velled on foot from Duſſeldorff to 
Paris. But, unfortunately, he fell 
ill immediately upon his arrival; 
and, although he applied to a mo- 
naſtery, where he was hoſpitably 
received, and carefully attended, 
yet incidental expences, during an 
illneſs of ſome continuance, had 
entirely exhauſted his little ſtore. 
Upon his recovery, that delicate 
kind of pride, which ſo frequently 
accompanies true genius, forbade 


Ul 


his making application to Mr. 


Willes, while he muſt appear as an 
indigent beggar. 

„ One day, as he was walking 
penſively in the ſtreets, his mind 
occupied with his unfortunate ſitu- 


ation, he was met by two ſoldiers 


of the Swiſs guards; one of whom 
accoſted him with the enquiry, 
„ Young man, are you not a Ger- 
man?“ „Ves“ - From whence?” -- 
From Keyſerſwerth, near Duſſel- 


dorff.“ - You are my countryman. 


What do vou do here?” Schmitz re- 
lates to him the particulars of his hiſto- 


rv; adding, that a long illneſs had ex · 


hauſted a large portion of his time, 


and all his money ; and that he 


could not ſupport the idea of being 
troubleſome to any one. The ſol- 


diers adviſed him to enliſt, aſſuring 


him that the ſervice was not ſevere, 
and that he would have leiſure to 
follow the bent of his genius. 
Schmitz accepted the propoſition, 
was introduced to the captain of the 
regiment, was enliſted for four 
vears, and ſhortly after, was intro- 


duced to Mr. Willes, by the 5 
LS | al 


tain himſelf, As much time was 
indulged to him, as the nature of 
the ſervice could poſfibly admit, to 
purſue his favourite object, under 
the direction of Mr. Willes. He 
continued in this ſituation the four 


years, when he received his diſ- 


miſſion. | 

« Finding that he was in the line 
of improvement, he continued at 
Paris two years longer, applying 
himſelf, with the utmoſt diligence, 
to the art of engraving : at the ex- 
iration of which term, he returned 

ome, with the beſt atteſtations 
concerning his talents, induſtry, 
and moral conduct. 

« Profeſſor Krahe received him 
with open arms, was charmed with 
the progreſs he had made, and en- 
fle him to work in the cabinet. 
He continued to work under the 
inſpection of the profeſſor, about 
two years, conducting himſelf in 
ſuch a manner, as to gain upon the 
affeftions of his patron. 

It was about this period, that 
the profeſſor invited our artiſt to 
a entertainment, where ſeveral of 
his friends were to be preſent. He 
met his friends, and was entering 
into the joys af convivial inter- 
courſe, when he was informed that 
the entertainment was in honour 
of a ſtranger. But alas! this ſtran- 
der was the deſtined huſband of the 
proteſſor's eldeſt daughter; —beau- 
tful, in his eyes, as an angel; and 
viſe, in his judgment, as the god- 
leſs of wiſdom. He made as pre. 
cipitate a retreat ax decency would 
permit, and left the briſk glaſs, and 
ſang, to circulate among the 

We. Ky 


The next morning he returned 
to the cabinet with the utmoſt de- 
N of mind and countenance. 
8 s ſudden change yas noticed by 

benefacter, who enquired into 
cauſe, Schmitz, ig confuſed 
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reflions, and with faultering 

— confeſſed that he had fall- 
en deeply in love with that very 
daughter who was ſhortly to be in 
the poſſeſſion of another, | 
« Have you intimated to 


ſtrength of N & 


« N ever,” anſwered the noble 
youth; „ not in the moſt diſtant 
manner. Could I, without title, 
fortune, or pretenſions of any kind, 
= ſo baſe 0 to ſ 3 to the 

ughter of m , my patron, 
my Denefadtor ? I was ns 
to ſee her, and was careful to 
conduct myſelf in ſuch a manner, 
that no ſuſpicions might ariſe, to 
debar me of that happineſs; and 
now I learn, that I am ſhortly to 
be deprived of the only ſatisfaction 
to which I dared to aſpire.” - .. 

The benevolent profeſſor tried 
his utmoſt to ſoothe and comfort 
him, —aſſured him of the ſtrength of 
his affection, that he loved him as his 
own child, -but warned him to 
ſubdue his love for Henrietta ; ex- 
patiating upon the criminality, cir« 


cumſtanced as they were, of indulg- 
ing the paſſion. 


+ The poor young man admitted 
the force of the argument, and pro- 
miſed to obey. But the ſtruggle was 
too much for his conſtitution. He fell 
ill, and continued in a dangerous 
ſtate, upwards of four months. Mr. 


Krahe paid him every attention, 


and gave him every conſolation in 
his power. But, in all their inter- 
views, the name of Henrietta was 
never mentioned, His lamentable 
fituation, however, could not be 
concealed from her. She ſympa- 
thized, and moſt fincerely pitied; 
hut, though “ pity is ſo near a-kin 
to love,” duty and hanour inter- 
poſed a barrier between them. 

. The intended 15 return= 
ed to his parents; and jt was not 


[50] 


difficult to 1 from the te- 
nure of his $; that certain ob- 
jectiong were ſtarted by them to the 
union. Although he dared not to 
expreſs his own ſentiments fully 
upon this occaſion, yet Hentietta 
divined them, and gave him full, 
power to follow the genuine bent 
of his own inclinations, renounc- 
ing every claim upon his promiſe. 
The anſwer was correſpondent ta 
her expectations; and, allowing a 
ſhort interval for the ſuppreſſion 
of that chagrin which the injured 
pride of every young lady muſt ſut- 
fer ih ſuch delicate fituations, ſhe 
permitted the ſufferings of Schmitz 
o engage more of her thoughts, 
—generouſly indulged her compaſ- 
ſion, until ſhe found it blended 
with atfeftion,—and,: finally; ad- 
dreſſed her father thus: © Sir, I 
knew it has been your wiſh, to have 
Schmitz for your ſon-in-law - Eve- 
ry obſtacle is removed— Tell him, 
that Henrietta will be his if ſhe can 
mote his felicity.“ | 


„ The joyful father informed 


hira of this declaration in his fa- 
vour. But the good news was as 
like to have proved fatal, as his 
deſpair. Recovering from his emo- 
tion, and leaning on the arm of 
his benefactor, he was conducted 
to the generous object of his paſ- 
fion ; and, by paſſing the evening 
in her company, he was —. 
comforted, and reſtored. a 

& But, how great was the fur- 
riſe of every one, when they 
earned, the next morning, that 
the lover had left“ the town, in a 
carriage with four horfes, and had 
carried his plates and drawings 
with him !— What aftoniſhment to 
Krahe !—What a thunder ſtroke to 


Door Henrietta, 
„ Tins, was fo apparently the 
act of a diſordered brain, that his 


Antchortzs of Senwitz a Gittmay Artis, 


nich, with an order for a penſion 


flight was lamented ! Nor did they 
receive à ſingle line in the interval, 
to remove their doubts. On the 
ninth day, he returned from Mu- 


of fix hundred florins per annum, 
to be paid to Schmitz, by the 
treaſurer of the palatinate. 
He had been td throw him. 
ſelf at the feet of the elector palz- 
tine. He difcovered to him his 
love,—his ſituation,— ſhewed him 
the certificates of his conduct, and 
the fpecimens of his workmanſhip, 
The heart of the elector was moved, 
and he gave him the penfion. 

„Now, fir,” ſays the generous- 
hearted Schmitz, „I am more wor- 

thy of my Henrietta.“ 

„This event took place in the 
year 1782. The particulars ate 
extracted from a publication, in 
high repute, entitled, Muſeum fur 
Kunſtler, und fur Kunſtliebhaber; 
or, Hiſtory of German Artiſts, f 
am very ſorry, that my total igno- 
rance of the anecdote, when at 
Duſſeldorff, prevented me from 
making had; enquiries, which 
more than curiofity would have 
dictated, relative to this worthy 
couple, or the preſent ſtate of our 
engraver. 

See there, my friend, in one 
ſhort hiſtory, the eulogium of num. 
bers I beſeech you'to make due 
comments upon the excellent cha- 
tacter of our artiſt, the hero of th? 
piece, - upon the 'benevolenct of 
the prafefſor, —his friend, of Kcy- 
ſerſwerth, - the monks in the con. 
vent, the two ſoldiers, with that 
captain, —the engraver Willes,- 
the elector palatine, - and the a! 
able Henrietta; and then revert © 
my propoſition, that the private 
hiſtory of individnals would, in ge- 
neral, give us more favourable idea 
of human virtue, and of human Hp: 
pineſs, than thoſe are apt to * 


Cho direct their chief attention to 


the ambition of the great, and the 
ſubverſion of empires. Num- 


berleſs are the inſtances, where in- 


dividuals emerge from obſcurity, 
and act a couſpicuous part on the 
theatre of life. We behold, and 
applaud the actor, without advert- 
ing to the different ſtages through 
which he muſt. have paſſed, before 
he was prepared for this honour- 
able exhibition, and how far he 
muſt have been aſſiſted, in each 
ſtage, by thoſe around him. 

« Go to, ye libellers of your 
ſpecies! ye-defamers of God's moſt 
perfect workmanſhip below; ye that 
delight to ſketch out figures with 
charcoal, add horns, a tail, and 
cloven-feet to your ſketch, and call it 
human ! man is naturally a friend 
to man. Adventitious circumſtan- 
ces may ſuppreſs this kindly tem- 
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pers until the moſt contracted ſelf. 
iſnneſs is deemed a ſyitem of genu- 
ine prudence! Tyranny may de- 

reſs the mind, until it be rendered 
1ncapable of one virtuous exertion ! 
Falſe theology, by repreſenting the 
heart as naturally vicious and de- 
praved, may deftroy the choiceſt 
ſprings of action, —-may perſuade 
us, that to act the knave or fool, 
is merely to act in character: where - 


as a conſciouſneſs that we are capas 


ble of doing much good,—a con- 
viction that we are naturaily diſpo- 
ſed to do good,—that the inſtin& 
was given us, that we might be- 
come the active inſtruments of the 
divine benevolence, - an inſtinct 
ſo ſtrong, that it is deemed inhu- 
man to ſtifle its impulſe, —theſe 
are admirably calculated to quicken 
the diſpoſition, improve the habit, 
and extend the effects. 


„ — 
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[From the Second Velume of the ſame Work.] 


KOEN ERMANY has always been 

renowned forlearned and ela- 
borate writers in the different branch- 
es of theabſtruſer ſciences.Sincetheir 
emancipation from the Latin lan- 
guage, and the free enjoyment 
of their native tongue, the Ger- 
mans have greatly. diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in every department of 
the belles lettres. They have many 


excellent poets, and they are now 


attempting, with great ſucceſs, both 
romance and the drama. It is not 
a little flattering to England, that 
your literature is much preferred 
nong them to that of the French. 
indeed I have ſrequently remarked 
i ſtriking reſemblance between the 
genius ot the two nations, through 
dae I hole range of genius from me- 


taphyſics to ſong making, and this 
naturally induces them to prefer 
models moſt correſpondent with 
their own taſte and talents. In 
many inſtances, it is not difficult 
to trace in their writings the Eng- 
liſh authors which the Germans 
have conſulted ; and in ſome you 
may detect rather more than imita- 


tion. Confiding in the ignorance 


of the generality of their readers in 
the Engliſh language, they ſometimes 
borrow more literally and more co- 
pioutly than they would have ven- 
tured, were our language more fa- 
miliar among the inhabitants. One 
of their moſt celebrated poets, Wie- 
land, in his Oberon, has engrafted 
the January and May of Pope, into 
one of his cantos, without any de- 
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Len of its appearing in the light of a 


nflation. In my courſe along 
the Rhine, which I ſhall deſcribe 
to you hereafter, I happened to 
take upa young lady's prayer book, 
which I was happy to find her tra- 
velling companion; and I diſco- 
vered that the firſt prayer was a 
roſe tranſlation of Pope's Univer- 
al Prayer; and the ſecond was 
chiefly compoſed from paſſages tak- 
en out of Young's Night Thoughts, 


but without acknowledgment. The 


compilation had a yet greater ſingu- 
larity, it was made by one King 
(Koenig) a player upon the theatre 
at Mentz, w bofe life, it is ſaid, corre- 
ſponds with his profeſſions of piety. 
I could produce other inſtances of 
a ſimilar nature, but I am perſuad- 
ed that you will be better amuſed 
by the following anecdote. While 
It affords entertainment as a curious 
fact, it will prove that a ſpirit of 


- Imitation extends itſelf to the moſt 


ſingular and eccentric departments, 
With what ſucceſs the attempt has 
been made in the inſtance I ſhall 


lay before you, I ſhall leave you to 


determine. 
« Leſling, the famous poet and 


miſcellaneous writer, was at Ham- 


burg in the year 1769, where he 
formed an intimacy with the rev. 
Mr, G*#*+#, a very bigotted cler- 
yman. This intimacy diſpleaſed 
is friends and ſurpriſed —_ one; 
but he vindicated himſelf by al- 


leging that G“ was a man of 


literature. Among the friends of 
Leſſing that were ſcandalized at this 
union was one Mr. A * *, a clergy. 
man of a very oppoſite deſcription. 
Mr, G * * * was for retaining all 
cuſtoms, which he deemed ſanction- 
ed by antiquity : Mr: A“ & was for 
making thoſe changes which the 
change of ſentiments, and of man- 
ners, ſeemed to require. Leſſing, 
although moſt liberal in his private 


opinions, and in the tenour of his 
writings, was a declared enemy to 
innovations. He attempted to diſ- 
ſeminate what are termed liberal ſen. 
timents; but he was a ſtrenuous adva, 
cate for the profeſſion of old eſtabliſn- 
ed creeds. Another feature in this po · 
pular man's character was, that he 
was much diſpoſed to maintain the 
weaker fide of a queſtion, merely 
from the love of diſputation, that 
he _— exerciſe his own wit, and 
to call forth the powers of others. 
„While Leſſing was at Ham- 
burg, a general faſt was appointed 
by authority. It appears that the 
manner of keeping a public faſt was 
N much the ſame at Ham- 
urg as in moſt other places. 
The people, in the midſt of their 
profeſſed humiliations, were ac- 
cuſtomed to encreaſe their guilt by 
the rancorous ſpirit they manifeſted 
againſt their public enemies. They 
hoped by the mere confeſſion of 
their crimes to incline the univerſal 
parent to exterminate their parti- 
cular antagoniſts, and vainly at- 
tempted to obtain perſonal com- 
miſeration by covering themſelves 
with ſackcloth and aſhes, and thus 
divert the wrath of heayen towards 
their adverſaries, It was cuſtoma- 


ry, upon theſe occaſions, to make 


uſe of a commination prayer, taken 
from the 6th verſe of the 79th pſalm. 
Mr. A * *, with another clergyman, 
thought themſelves obliged m con- 
ſcience, to diſcontinue the uſe of 
this prayer; Mr. G * *'#, on the 
other hand, found it a ſnug method 
of releaſing malevolent nature, and 
thought that no ſwearing was to be 
compared to a truly pious conſe · 
crated curſe; and he made no 
ſmall commotion at this wicked 
omiſſion of his brethren; Mr. A* * 
was greatly incenſed at his being in- 
cenſed. In ſhort, Words roſe ſo 
high, and became ſo turbulent, — 


5 


\ 


tween theſe miniſters of peace, that 
Mr. G., although he had the 
populace on his ſide, yet as he bad 
made the moſt noiſe, was enjoined 
filence by ſynodical authority. Leſ- 
ſing was not a friend in his diſpo- 
ſition or ſentiments, either to the 
cauſe or bigotted zeal of G.* * * 
but he was ſtrongly ſolicited by the 
partizans of that gentleman to be- 
come his 'champion. Thus influ- 
enced, united with the pleaſure he 
enjoyed in ſupporting the weaker 
fide, he undertook to defend this 
execrating prayer, and he boldly 
maintained that a due attention to 
neceſſary diſtinctions, and parti- 


cular circumſtances, not only per- 


mitted, but demanded, that we 
ſhould pray againſt our enemies, 
Ar denied the propoſition, and 
aſſerted that a prayer of ſo dark 
a complexion, was inconſiſtent with 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which en- 
joins love to our enemies, Leſſing 
anſwered, we will love our enemies, 
and yet imprecate the vengeance of 
God upon thoſe who deſerve his 
anger, A* aſſerted, theſe were 
incompatible, and defied Leſſing to 
produce an inſtance that could re- 
concile ſuch glaring contrarieties. 
In the ſpace of a few days Leſ- 
fing compoſed a ſermon from the 
two texts Pſalm Ixxix. 6, and Mat. 
X11. 39; but to give a er force 
to his argument, he pretended that 
m was one of Yorick's ſermons, 
tranſlated from the Engliſh. This 
ermon was never publiſhed; half 
a dozen copies of it alone were cir- 
culated among his friends, to the 
mm and terror of Mr. A*, who 


degged that it might be ue 


dreading the pernicious influence 
might have in the debate. Mr. 

rt, who communicated. this 
anecdote to Nicolai, the compiler 
of the Berlin Literary Gazette, from 
hence it is extracted, had read the 
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ſermon in queſtion; and related to 
Nicolai the following particulars 
concerning it. This ſermon was 
a ſhort but a maſterly performance. 
Yorick's manner was perfectly well 
imitated. Similar ſimplicity, pene- 
tration, philanthropy, were united 
with fimilar wit and vivacity, I 
do not recollect any paſſages in the 
ſermon itſelf ſo completely as to 
do them juſtice; but a part of the 
introduction made too deep an im- 
preſſion to be effaced from my me- 
mory. It repreſents an incident 
which is ſuppoſed to have given 
riſe to the diſcourſe. The incident 
was as follows: 

« Uncle Toby took a walk with 
his truſty corporal Trim. They 


met on the road an emaciated 


Frenchman, in a tattered uniform, 
halting upon a crutch, as he had 
loſt a leg. He took off his hat with 
down«caſt eyes, without uttering a 


| ſyllable; but his dejected counte- 


nance was truly eloquent. The 
major gave him ſome ſhillings with- 
out attending to their number, 
Trim took a penny out of his pocket, 
butcalled him, as he gave it, a French 
dog. The major continued filent a 
few ſeconds, and then turning to 
Trim, he ſaid, Trim, he is a man 
and not a dog. The French inva- 
lid was hopping behind them. Up- 
on this ſpeech of the major, Trim 
gave him another penny, and again 
added French dog. This man, 
Trim, is a ſoldier ! Trim looked at 
him ſtedfaſtly, gave him another 
penny, and repeated French dog. 


And Trim, he has been a brave 


ſoldier, he has fought for his coun- 
try, and has been deſ ny wound · 
ed. Trim preſſed his hand, while 
he gave him a fourth penny, but 
repeated French dog. And Trim, 
this ſoldier is a worthy though un- 
fortunate huſband, who has a wife 
and four ſmall children to maintain, 
| D z Trim, 
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Trim, with tears in his eyes, gave 
all that he had in his pocket, but 
{ill called him French dog, though 
in a ſofter tone. When the ma- 
jor. returned home, he mentioned 
the affair to Yorick. Yorick anſwer- 


ed, it is plain that Trim hates, with . 
all his heart, the whole French 
nation, as being an enemy to his 
country, but he loves every indivi. 


dual in it that deſerves re pect.“ 


—— 
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From the Furſt Volume of the His ro of GREAT BRITAIx, by Jawrs 
PETIT ANDREWS, F. A. S.] | 


« FN 12020r 3, Gerald Barry (bet- 
| ter known as Giraidus Cam- 
brenſis) forſook the world and lived 
in retirement till his death; the zra 
of which is not known. He was 


born in 1146 and had ſtudied with 


honour at the Univerſity at Paris, 
Returning to England in 1172, he 
was put in poſſeſſion of ſeveral be- 
nefices, one of which (that of Bre- 
chin) he ſays he obtained by con- 
victing the old incumbent of keep- 
ing a concubine. He was a fa- 
vourite of church and of court; 
was a joint preacher of a cruſade 
with the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, and was (as he affirms) inſerted 
by Richard Cœur de Lion in his 
commiſſion for the guardianſhip of 
England. 

Gerald was a moſt entertainin 
writer, but very credulous and wok 
intolerably conceited. He expati- 
ates on the exquiſite delight which 
he gave atOxford,in publicly reading 
his books, three days ſucceſſively ; 
hrſt to the poor, ſecondly to the 


doctors and men of literature, and 


an the third day to the ſcholars, 
ſoldiers, &c. * A moſt 
ſpectacle (ſays the honeft Ge- 
rald) + which revived the ancient 
davs-of the poets.” He alſo ſpeaks 
of his Latin ſermons, which affect- 
ed and excited to take the croſs 


(for the recovery of Jeruſalem) the. 


glorious. 


honeſt Welchmen, who knew not 
a word of Latin, the language in 
which he had preached. He dwells 
with tranſport on his own princely 
lineage which, he avers, made 
Henry II. jealous of him and ſtopt 
his preferment. He went with 
prince John to Ireland; and re- 
fuſed (as he ſays) two ſees, that 
he might have time to compoſe a 
hiſtory of the country, 

At Cheſter he obſerved that the 
counteſs Conſtance kept a herd 
of milch-kine, made cheeſes of 
their milk and preſented three of 
them to his comrade the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. He adds that he 
remarked an animal between an ox 
and a ſtag ; a woman born without 
arms, who could ſew with her toes 
as well as others could with fin- 
gers; and. that he heard of a litter 
of whelps, begotten by a monkey. 
How .judicious and important our 
hiſtorian's obſervations ſometimes 
were, may be judged from theſe 
extracts: Yet when we have ſmil- 
ed at his foibles, we muſt allow 
that many curious pieces of intelli- 
* to be found in his work; 

is ſtories too are frequently inter- 
eſting though abſurd, as the follow - 
ing ſpecimen perhaps may prove. 
A prelate, he affirms, kept a do- 
meſtic who uſed- to entertain him 


beyond meaſure, by a wonderful 
9 1 4 7 1 * pro- 


proficieney in ſciences the moſt 
abſtruſe; and particularly, by tecit- 
ing paſſages of ſacred hiſtory per- 
fectly new and not to be found in 
the Bible. One day he related with 
great energy the various diſtreſſes of 
the rebellious angels, When driven 


from the preſence of their incenſed 


Creator. They fled? (ſaid the 
ſtory-teller) * to the extremes of the 
univerſe and hid themſelves, to a- 
void his wrath, in the moſt unfre- 
quented places. Some ſought the 


deepeſt caverns : ſome plunges in⸗ 
d 


to the ocean; as for me ived 
into a well.“ Here the incautious 
narrator, conſcious of having be- 
trayed his own diabolical origin, 
broke off ſhort; and vaniſhed a- 
way with every ſymptom of vexa- 
tion and ſhame. 

« Giraldus was not deſtitute of 
poetical talents, as the following 


Oc 
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modeſt, and ſingular com iment 
to his Pitten 1 ater, 


© Glorior hoc uno, quod numquam vidimus | 


unum, 
© Nec potuiſſe magis, nec nocuiſſe minus.“ 
34K ; ö 
Imitated. 


My boaſt 1 make of this alone; 
We never yet have fairly know ng ; 
So little harm achieved by ane, 


Wo might with caſe Io much have done. 


TLP. A. 


« To this ingenious Briton is al- 
ſo attributed the following line on 


the death of Henry and the imme 
. diate ſucceſſion of Coeur de Lion. 


© Mira cano, ſol occubuit, nox nulla ſecuts. 
- Imitated. 0 
Vainly the ſinking ſun alarm'd our fears; 
We've loſt his orb, and yet no night ap- 
pears — I. P. A.“ 
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60 OWEVER deſirous a travel - 


ler in Turkey may be to learn 
the character and domeſtic manners 
of the Turkiſh ladies, he muſt ex- 
pect to meet with various obſtacles 
to his reſearches. The regulations 
of the Harem oppoſe a firong bar- 
rier to curioſity; inveterate cuſtom 
excludes females from mingling in 
aſſemblies of the other ſex, and, 
even with their neareſt male rela- 


tions, they appear to be under re- 


ſtraint, from which perhaps they 
are never emancipated, except in 
familiar ſociety among themſelves. 

„ In converſation, the Turks 
ſeldom talk of their women, and a 
ſtranger has very few opportunities 
of introducing a ſubje& which they 
ſeem ſtudious to avoid. Some in- 
formation indeed may be obtained 
from the Chriſtian and Jewiſh wo- 
men who occaſionally have acceſs 
to the Harem; but their accounts 
muſt be received with caution, and 
due allowance made for religious 
prejudices, as well as for the Eaſt. 
ern propenſity to fable, 

66 travellers who have viſited 
the Levant, have more or leſs ex- 
perienced theſe and other obſtacles 


- to inquiry ; and hence it is the leſs 


3 


remarkable, that the relations con- 


cerning Mohammedan women, met 


with in ſome of the beſt books of 
travels, ſhould often be found con- 
tradictory or defective, without im- 
peachment either of the writer's 
diligence or veracity, Senſible, 
from experience, that neither a 
tolerable knowledge of the lan- 
guage, nor familiar intercourſe with 
the natives, in the courſe of a lon 
reſidence in the country, can whol- 
ly ſurmount difficulties, which o- 
thers have encountered with fewer 
advantages, it may be proper to be- 
ſpeak indulgence for incidental er- 
rors, in the following repreſenta - 
tion of Mohammedan manners: in 
which are introduced a few domeſ- 
tic circumſtances, that profeſſional 
privilege afforded opportunities of 
obſerving, in the interior of the 
Harem. : 
« Adeſcription of the quarter in 
the Turkiſh palaces appropriated to 
the women, has been given in the 
firſt chapter of the preceding book. 
It may be added here, that, cloſe to 
the outer door, there is an aperture 
in the wall about two feet from the 
und, two _ and a — 
eight, and nearly two 
git y breaded; 
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breadth; to which is fitted a nar- 
row wooden frame, and the middle 
ſpace filled up by a hollow wooden 
cylinder, placed vertically on pivots, 
ſo as to be eafily turned round, 
This wheel, being divided by one 
or more horizontal partitions, and 
open on one ſide from top to bot- 
tom, ſerves to deliver diſhes from 
the kitchen, or to receive ſmall 
parcels, without opening the outer 
door, or the perſons on either fide 
being ſeen. The partitions are 
moveable, and a be taken out 
occaſionally, for the reception of 
larger parcels. Females who have 
bulineſs at the Harem, ſummon the 
attendants within, by rapping gent. 
ly on the wheel, but, if not anſwer- 
ed readily, they exerciſe the knock- 
er of the outer door with great vio- 
lence, It may be remarked, that 
the doors of the great Harems, from 
morning to fun ſet, are ſeldom 
locked, on account of the conſtant 
ſucceſſion of people coming and 
going: but the caſe is different in 
inferior Harems, and in ordinary 
houſes, where there is no ſeparate 
quarter for the women : the maſter 
of the houſe, when he goes abroad, 
not only ſhuts the ſtreet door, but 
carries the key along with him. 
„To the Harems of the great 
belongs an officer named Harem 
Kehiaſy who ſuperintends all af- 
fairs, without doors, relating to the 
Harem, and commonly has one or 
wo boys under him, who have ac- 
ceſs to the apartments, and are em- 
ployed by the ladies in carrying 
meſſages, or in other petty ſervices. 
Theſe boys generally are black 
ſlaves, but not eunuchs. Their 
maſter, ſometimes, is an eunuch, 
, except in the ſervice of ba- 
aus, the office is more commonly 
ſtowed on a truſty white ſlave, or 
on à ſervant of advanced age. 


* None of the ordinary menial 


(s7] 
male ſervants ever approach the 
door of the Harem, unleſs the Ha- 
rem Keniaſy, or one of his attend- 
ants, is preſent; and all females 
who have buſineſs with the ladies, 
as well as phyflclans and other medi- 
cal attendants, muſt apply to him 
for admittance. Even the grandee 
himſelf, when there are female 
viſitants in his Harem, does not 
preſume to enter, till he has been 
announced, in order to give thoſe . 
time to prepare for his reception, 
who, according to cuſtom, ought 


not to appear before him unvaled; 


and on certain occaſions, as when 
the Harem entertains a large com- 
ny, he, being apprized before 
and, does not go near the Harem 

till the gueſts have left it. 
&« When the ladies viſit one au- 


other in a forenoon, they do not 


immediately unveil on coming into 
the Harem, leſt ſome of the men 
ſhould happen to be ſtillat home, and 
might ſee them as they paſs; but, 
as ſoon as they enter the apartment 
of the lady to whom the viſit is in- 
tended, either one of the young la- 
dies, or a flave, aſſiſts in taking off 
the veil, which, being — 
folded up, is laid aſide. It is a ſign 
that the viſitant intends only a ſhort 
ſtay, when inſtead of refigning the 
veil, ſhe only uncovers her head, 
3 the veil to _ care- 

{slydown on the ſhoulders. This ge- 
nerally produces a friendly conteſt 
between the parties; one inſiſting 
upon taking the veil away, the 
other refuſing to ſurrender it. A 
like conteſt takes place at the cloſe 
of the viſit. When entreaty can- 
not prevail on the viſitant to ſtay 
longer, the veil is hidden, the 
ſlaves, inſtructed before hand, pre- 
tend to ſearch for it every where in 
vain, and when ſhe urges the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of her going, ſhe 
is aſſured that the Aga, or —_— | 
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of the houſe, is not yet gone abroad, 
and is then jocoſely dared to depart 
without it. 
In their manner of receivin 
one another, the ladies are le 
formal than the men ; their com- 
ing ſpeeches, though in a 
igh ſtrain, are more rapidly and 
familiarly expreſſed, | 
„The common falutation is per- 
formed by laying the right hand 
on the left — and gently in- 
elining the head. They ſometimes 
ſalute by kiſſing the cheek; and the 
young ladies kiſs the hands of their 
ſenior relations. They entertain 


with coffee and tobacco, but the 


ſherbet and perfume are only pro- 
duced on particular occaſions, 
„The great men are attended in 
the Harem, by, the female ſlaves, in 
the ſame manner as, in the outer 
apartments, by the pages. They 
remain ſtanding in the humble at- 
titude of attendance, their hands 
croſſed before them on their cine- 
ture, and their eyes fixed on the 
ground. The other ladies, as well 
as the daughters of the family, oc- 
caſionally 2 the pipe and coffee, 
but do not remain ſtanding; they 
either are deſired to fit down, or 
they retire. This however is to be 
underſtood of the grandees; for in 
ordinary life, both wives and daugh- 
ters miniſter ſervilely to the men: 
the two ſexes never ſitting at table 
together. | 
« It is ſeldom that all the ladies 
of a Harem are, by the great man, 
feen aſſembled, unleſs they happen, 
in the ſummer, to be ſurprized ſit- 
ting in the Divan, where they meet 
to enjoy the cool air. At his ap- 
proach, they all riſe up, but, if de- 
fired, refume their places, (ſome of 
the ſlaves excepted) and return to 
their work. However loquacious 
they may have been before he en- 
tered, a reſpectful ſilence enſues the 
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moment he appears 1 a reſtraint 


which they feel the leſs, from their 


being accuſtomed to it almoſt from 


infancy.. It is ſurprizing how ſud- 
denly the clamour of children is 
huſhed on the approach of the fa- 


ther; but the women often lament 


their want of power, in his abſence, 
of quieting the children either by 
threats, or ſoothing. 

« Though the preſence of the 
great man may impoſe ſilence on 
the younger ladies, he always finds 
ſome of the elderly matrons, ready 
enough to entertain him, ſhould he 
be diſpoſed for converſation. In 
this manner he learns the domeſtic 
news of the town, which, though 
rarely a topic of diſcourfe among 
the men, being in great requeſt at 
the public baths, is circulated by the 
female pedlers, and the Bidoween 
women attached to the Harem. 
The former, who are chiefly Jovi 
or . Chriſtian women of a certain 
age, ſupply the ladies with gauzes, 
muſlin, embroidery, and trinkets, 
and moreover have the art of col- 
lecting and embelliſhing all kinds 
of private hiſtory ; the latter are not 
leſs talkative, nor more ſecret, but 
poſſeſs alſo a licenſed privilege ot 
ſpeaking freely to the men, which 
they perfectly know how to exer- - 
ciſe. Theirlicence is derived from 
being often retained as nurſes, by 
which they gain a permanent eſts- 
bliſument in the family; the foſter 
ſiſter remaining attached to the 
Harem, and in time ſucceeding het 
mother. The grandees, in theſe 
indolent hours converſe alſo on 
their domeſtic affairs, and amu 
themſelves with their children. 
When they wiſh to be more retired, 
they withdraw to another apart. 
ment, into which no perfon, except 
the lady to whom it belongs, Pre- 
ſumes to enter uncalled. 
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weir women, appear to affect ern trait in the character of 


more haughty, reſerved air, than 
uſual, and in their manner of ſpeak- 
ing to them, are leſs courteous, and 
more abrupt, than they are to one 
another, or even to men who are 
much their inferiors. As this was 
frequently obſerved in perſons re- 
markable for an affable deport- 
ment to men, it may be confidered 
rather as their uſual manner, than 
a{cribed to the accidental preſence 
of an European; and is further 
confirmed by the ordinary beha- 
viour of the boys, who talk to 
the women in in imperious man- 


ner, which they could only have 


learned from example. The men 
perhaps judge it politic to aſſume 
this demeanour, in a ſituation where 
dominion may be ſuppoſed to be 
maintained with more difficulty, 
than among their male dependants ; 
and therefore venture only in hours 
ot retirement, to avow that gentle- 
neſs, which, as if derogatory from 


meir dignity, they think pru- 


dent, in their general conduct, to 
conceal, from perſons whole obe- 
dience they believe can alone be 
lecured, by an air of ſtern authori- 
7 

« The ladies, eſpecially thoſe of 
rank, appear reſerved in regard to 
their hutbands, while they ſhow an 
eugaging, affectionate fondneſs for 
their brothers, though it is oſten re- 


turned with little more than frigid 
complaiſance : as if their tender en- 


dearments were a tribute due to 
male luperiority. There are times 
dow ever when natural affection gets 
tne better of this cold indifference 
ofthe young men. The fight of a 
iter in diſtreſs, or languiſhing in 
i it of ſevere illneſs, often pro- 
ines emotion, of which, judging 
om general appearances, they 
*ould feem to 15 unſuſceptible. 
Lac affectation of apathy is a re- 


115 Turks. They are led by it, 


nder misfortunes, to* aſſume an 
appearance of tranquillity, .more 
than they poſſeſs in reality; and, 
on other occaſions, they ſtrive to 
hide that ſenſibility which other 
nations think it honorable to in- 
dulge. Their exterior manners are 
univerſally marked by this affecta- 
tion: their real feelings, influenced 
by the common ſprings of human- 
ity, are more remote from the eye 
of obſeryation. | 

« Perſons of diſtinction, who are 
in office, leave the Harem early in 
the morning, and, two hpurs after 
noon excepted, paſs moſt of their 
time in the outer apartments. But. 
others, who have little buſineſs, and 
the luxurious young men of all de- 
nominations, lounge many hours ur 
their Harem, Some allowance, in 
this reſpect, is made to youth, for 
ſome weeks after marriage; but an 
effeminate character, which is by 
no means reſpectable among the 
men, is far from being acceptable to 
the women. The preſence of the 
men, at unuſual hours in the day 
time, laysthe whole Harem under re- 
ſtraint, and however ſome particu- 
lar favorite may be gratified by the 
particular attention of her lord, the 
reſt of the women are apt to lament 
the liberty they are deprived of, by 

his remaining too much at home. 
The grandees, if ſlightly indiſ- 
poſed, continue to fee company in 
the outer apartments; but when 
the diſorder becomes ſerious, they 
retreat into the Harem, to be nut- 
ed by their women: and in this fi- 
tuation, beſides their medical at- 
tendants, and very near relations, 
no perſon whatever can have/aGs 
ceſs, except on very urgent . 

neſs. They make choice of th 
females they wiſh tohave more im- 
mediately about their, perſon, and 
| one 
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one in particular is appointed to 
give an account to the phyſician, of 
what happens in the intervals of 
his viſits, to receive his directions, 
and to ſee them duly obeyed. 

« Medical people, whether Eu- 
ropeans or natives, have acceſs to 


the Harem, at all times when their 


attendance is requiſite. The phy- 
fician, after being announced, is 


obliged to wait at the door till the 


way be cleared ; that is, till his pa- 
tient, when a female, her com- 
pany, and attendants, and others 
who might happen to be in the 
courts through which he muſt paſs, 


have either veiled, or retired out of 


fight. He is then conducted to 
the chamber of the fick lady by a 
flave, who continues, in a loud 
voice, to give warning of his 5 
proach, by exclaiming Dirb, Dirb, 
al Hakeem Gia-y. ay ! Way! 
the doctor is coming: a precaution 
which does not always prevent the 
unveiled ladies, who have not been 
apprized, from accidentally croſl- 
ing the court, in which caſe, it 
becomes the well-bred phyſician to 
turn his eyes another way. 
Upon entering the chamber, 
he finds his patient covered with a 
looſe veil, and, it being a vul 
notion that the malady may be diſ- 
covered from the pulſe, he is no 
ſooner ſeated, than the naked wriſt 
is preſented for his examination, 
She then deſcribes her complaints, 
and, if it be neceſſary to look at the 
tongue, the veil is for that purpoſe 
removed, while the aſſiſtants keep 
the reſt of the face, and eſpecially 
the crown of the head, carefully 
covered. The women do not heſi- 
tate to expoſe the neck, the boſom, 
or the ſtomach, when the caſe re- 
quires thoſe parts to be inſpeRed, 
but, never without extreme reluc- 


. tance conſent to uncover the head. 


Ladies whom I had known very 
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young, and who, from long ic 
quaintance, were careleſs in con- 
cealing thelr faces from me, never 
appeared without a handkerchief or 


ſome other ſlight covering thrown 


over the head. So far as I could 
judge, from general practice, it 
ſeemed to be aryl in point 
of decorum, of more conſequence 
to veil the head, than the face. 

„The phyſician is uſually en- 
tertained with tobacco and coffee, 
which, being intended as a mark 
of reſpect, cannot in civility be de- 
clined, though the compliance leads 
to an intemperate uſe of both. 
After he has examined, and given 
directions concerning his patient, 
he requeſts leave to retire, but is 
ſeldom allowed to eſcape without 
hearing the incurable complaints of 
as many valetudinary viſitants, as 
happen to be preſent, who either 
fit ready veiled, or talk from behind 
a curtain occaſionally ſuſpended in 
the chamber. Theſe ladies always 
conſider themſelves entitled to ver · 
bal advice, or atleaſt to an opinion 
of ſuch remedies, as have been re- 
commended by others; and a prin- 
cipal part ot the medical art, among 
the native practitioners, conſiſts in 
being able to acquit- themſelves 
dexterouſly in ſuch incidental cone 
ſultations. 

« In families which the Eu- 
ropean phyſician has been accuſ- 
tomed to attend, and when his pa- 
tient is on the recovery, he is ſome- 
times induced to protract the viſit, 
and to o the curioſity of the 
ladies, w numberleſs queſtions 
concerning his country. They are 

rticularly inquiſitive about the 

rank women, their dreſs, - 
ments, marriages, treatment of 
children, and amuſements. In re- 
turn they are ingenuouſly commu- 
nicative, and diſplay talents, which, 
being little indebted to artificial cul- 
tivation, 
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fivation, appear, as it were, to ex- 
pand naturally, under a clear ſky, 
and the influence of a delicious cli - 
mate. Their queſtions, are gene- 
rally pertinent, and the remarks 


differing ſo widely from their own, 
are often ſprightly and judicious, 

« When the viſit is at length 
concluded, notice being given to 
clear the way, the phyſician ſets 
out, preceded as before by the ſlave. 
But it rarely happens that he is not 
more than once ſtopped, to give 
advice to ſome of the domeſtics, 
who wait his return; for however 
ſlightly they may be gp: rage the 
temptation of telling their com- 
laints to a doctor is irreſiſtible. 

heſe damſels ſeldom have any 
other veil, than a handerchief 
thrown over the head, one corner 
of which is held in the mouth ; but, 
in order to avoid even that trouble, 
they frequently place themſelves 
behind a door, or a window ſhutter, 
half open, in which ſituation, 
thruſting out one arm, they infiſt on 
having the pulſe examined. It 
ſometimes happens, in the great 
Harems, that another obſtacle muſt 

encountered before regaining the 
gate. 
younger ladies, or flaves, who are 
at work in the court, refuſing 
peremptorily either to veil, or retire; 


vex the conductreſs, who is obliged 
*f courſe to make a halt. In vain, 
ſhe bawis Dirb ! and makes uſe by 
turns of entreaty, threat, and re- 
uk ; till, finding all in vain 

e gives fair warning, and has re- 
courſe to a never fal ſtratagem. 
he marches on, and bids the doctor 
low. — A complete rout enſues; 
the damſels ſcamper different ways, 
cuch hold of whatever offers firſt by 
Way of veil, or attempt to conceal 
tiemſelves behind one another. It 


they occaſionally make on manners 


This ariſes from {ſome of the 


which is done merely in ſport, to 
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is only when none of the-men are 
in the Harem, that this ſcene of- 
romping can take place. When 
the phyſician is conducted by the 
Aga himſelf, every thing paſſes in 
orderly filence, and in the chamber 
of the fick, none beſides the elder- 


ly or married relations offer to join 


in the converſation : but it is ſeldom 
that the Aga himſelf takes the 
Jann, ag the few firſt viſits, 
except the doctor be a ſtranger to 
the N ab off 

« Women of diſtinction paſs 
much of their time at home. They 
have a bath for ordinary occaſions, 
within the Harem; the purchaſe of 
houſehold neceſſaries does not lye 
within their province; and mer- 
cery, 2 and trinkets, are 
either ſent from the ſhops to be 
choſen, or are brought in by the 
female pedlers formerly mentioned. 
They are not however idle within 
doors; the ſuperintendence of do- 
meſtic affairs, the care of their 
children, with their needle and em- 
broidery, furniſh ample employ- 
ment. 

« They are taught, when young, 
to read, and, ſometimes, to write, 
the Arabic, but are very apt when 
taken from ſchool to neglect both; 
ſo that reading ought not to be 
reckoned a common female amuſe-- 
ment, and is never a ſtudy. I have 
known however ſome- exceptions 
to this, A daughter of the late 
grand Vizir, Ragab Baſhaw, had 
made (as he aſſured me) a ſurpriſ- 
ing progreſs in Arabic literature, 
and he ſhowaul me a manuſcript 
very beautifully written with her 
own hand. Devotion does not ap- 
pear to take up much of their time; 
they never go to Moſque ; and, ex- 
cept the elderly ladies, and thoſe 
who have been at Mecca, they are 
not ſo punctual in their prayers at 
home, as the men. 
| | This 
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« "This is aſſerted only as it ap- 
peared to me. On the public days, 
the women may often be feen pray- 
ing in the gardens, but it is only a 
ſmall number out of a crowd. In 
the Harem, there is not the ſame 
opportunity of ſeeing them at pray 
er, as there is in reſpect to the men. 
My opinion was formed from being 
ſo ſeldom obliged, on viſiting at 
noon, or fun ſet, to wait till pray- 
ers were over; and on going into 
the Harem immediately before the 
times of prayer, from finding ſo 
few prepared by ablution; for when 
they have once performed the Wo- 
dou, they cannot permit a Chriſ- 
tian to touch their pulſe, without 
being obliged to waſh over again. 
Indeed allowance ſhould be made 
for a circumitance peculiar to the 
ſex, which diſqualifies them periodi- 
cally from acts of devotion. Sun- 
ſer feemed to be the time when the 
women chiefly prayed. 

« It does not feem neceſſary to 
enter npon the argument concern- 
ing the excluſion of the Moham- 
medan women from paradiſe, with 
other inmumerable errors and miſ- 
reprefentations relating to them, 
which are to be found in the works 
of travellers, in other reſpects, of 
good credit. | 

4 heir uſual games are Manka- 
la, Tabuduk, draughts, and ſome- 
times cheſs; but, as before remark- 
ed of the men, they play merely for 
amuſement. In the winter even- 
ings, while the men are engaged in 
the outer apartment, the ladies 
often paſs the time *n attending to 
Arabian tales, which are recitcd, 
but more commonly read, by a per- 

fon who has a clear diſtinct voice, 
and occationally fings the ftanzas 
interwoven with the Fry, — It has 
been already mentioned, that the 
Arabian Nights. Entertainments, 
known in England, were hardly to 


be found at Aleppo. A many. 
ſcript containing two hundred and 
eight nights, was the only one [ 
met with, and, as a particular fa. 
vour, ' procured liberty to have 2 


copy taken from it. This copy 


was circulated ſucceſſively to more 
than a ſcore of Harems, and I was 
aſſured by ſome of the Ullama, 
whom the women had ſometimes 
induced to be of the audience, that 
till then they were ignorant that 
fuch a book exiſted. - 08 

Ihe toilet conſiſts of a Divan 
cuſhion reverſed, upon which 2 
ſmall mirror is placed. They do 
not employ much time at it; for 
the attire of the head may be taken 


off, and preſerved entire, and the 


braiding of the hair, which is rather 
a tedious operation, is always per- 
formed in the Hummam, The 
dreſs neatly for the day, early in 
the morning, except on days when 
they go abroad in ceremony, or to 
the public bath, and then the alter: 
ation made in dreſs does not require 
much time. 

& They are fond of flowers and 
odoriferous plants, which are ſome- 
times cultivated under their own 
care, but for the moſt part pur. 
chaſed of thoſe who raiſe them for 
fale. They preſerve them in china 
or. glaſs flower plots, arranged on 
wooden pyramids placed in tne 
middle of the Divan; and form 
them, when required, into elegant 
noſegays. When the ladies ſend s 
congratulatory meſſage, or a Cere- 
monious invitation, it is uſually 


accompanied with a noſegay, wrpr 


up in' an embroidered handker: 
chief, The meſſage is verbal, and 
often delivered in the firſt perſon. 
« Thus, ſavs. my miſtreſs, 
will have no excuſe—and do not 
tell me did you not promiſe me, 
Kc.“ This however is not the 
conſtant practice, but it is ala) 
| deli. 
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delivered preciſely in the words in 
which it is given. The perſon re- 
ceiving the meſſage takes out the 
flower with her own hand, and, 
carefully folding up the handker- 
chief, returns it by the meſſenger. 
They preferve deciduous flowers 
in the ſummer, by wrapping them 
in a muſlin handkerchief ſprinkled 
with water, which is laid in a metal 
baſon, and placed in a cool cellar. 
The flowers of the orange, the A- 
rabian jaſmine, and the muſk roſe, 
are in this manner kept freſh for 
many ken ST | 

« The young ladies amuſe them- 
ſelves by tying their noſegays with 
filk threads of certain colours, 
which, in the ſame manner as the 
aſſortment of particular flowers, 
are ſuppoſed to convey ſome em- 
blematical alluſion. But theſe are 


by the women ſo generally under- 


ſtood, that the artifice ſeems to be 
unfit for the purpoſe of ſecret cor- 
reſpondence ; and a proof that the 
colours are for the moſt part re- 
garded as indifferent, is the practice 
of the men, who, receiving noſe- 
gays from their ladies, either of 
their own making, or ſuch as have 
been ſent to them from other Ha- 
rems, give them away, or inter- 
change them with their viſitors. It 
may be remarked, however, that, 
tor the moſt part, the men inter- 
change fingle flowers, or two or 
taree ſtalks untied, and that the 
ies ſometimes make an alteration 
im the binding of a noſegay, before 
prefenting it, as if the rejected 
threads were improper. 

Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gue, in her 40th Letter, has given 
a ſpecimen of this mode of gallan- 
try. „ There is no colour, no 
weed, no flower, no fruit, herb, 


pebble, or feather, that has not a 


verſe belonging to &; and you may 
guarrel, reproach, or fend Rnters 
has anne nb 


[63} 
of paffion, friendſhip, or civility, 
or even of news, without ever ink · 
ing your fingers.” _ 2 
whe The ladies at gay 4 are not 
ſuch proficjents, as her ladyſhip 
defcribes thoſe at Conſtantinople z 
but the verſes and alluſions are 
much the ſame, expreſt only in the 
Arabic inſtead of the Turkiſh lan- 
uage. The colour of the filk 
read denotes fear, doubt, jealous» 
ſy, impatience, or deſpair. _ 
Amid domeſtic eli nd 


. 


ferious or amuſing, the ladies fin 


themſelves fully employed,” and 
feldom complain of time hangin 

heavy. But various occaſions call 
them abroad. They viſit near re- 
lations ſeveral times in the year, as 
alſo when in child- bed, or in ſick- 
neſs; they affiſt at nuptial and fu- 
neral ceremonies ; and, at eſtabliſh, 
ed hours, go to conſult their phyſi- 
tian at his houſe, when the caſe 
does not require his attendance at 
the Harem, Thus, women above 
a certain rank, are, in proportion 
to the extent of their connections, 
more or leſs engaged, while thoſe 
of the lower claſs are often obliged 
to go out to market, and conſtant. 
ly to the bagnlo: the laſt indeed 
brings all the women abroad ; for 
even thoſe who have baths at home, 
are in caſes of ceremonial invita- 


tion, obliged to repair to the public 


bath, 5 
„Mondays and Thurſdays are 
the women's licenſed days for vi- 


ſiting the tombs, and, with their 


children and ſlaves, for taking the 
air in the fields or gardens. The 
ſlaves carry carpets, pipes, coffee 
equipage, and proviſions: the gar- 
den ſupplies lettuces, cucumbers 
or ſuch fruits as are in ſeaſon, 
Some take poſſeſſion of the garden 
ſummer-houſes, others place tliem- 
ſelves under the ſhade of trees, and 
all paſs the day in high feſtivity. 
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the ſpring ſeaſon, the gardens in 
the vicinity of the town, are crowd- 
ed with women, and, towards even- 
ing, the ſeveral avenues of the town 
are filled with them, returning 
bome. Some parties of the better 
claſs are preceded by a band of 
finging women, the ladies them- 
ſelves walking behind with a flow 
and ſtately ſtep; but the lower peo- 
ple are leſs formal, they advance in 


' groups, ſinging as they walk along, 


and with the tympanum and the 
Alareet make the air reſound an all 
hands. Ladies of diſtinction, on 
thefe occaſions, dreſs in the — 
eſt manner, and wear the ordinary 
ſtriped veil, inſtead of the white 
Furragi; but moſt of the others 
dreſs in their gayeſt apparel, and, 
when at a little diſtance from town, 
being more careleſs of their veil, 
they give accidental opportunity 
of ſeeing more of their faces, than 
at any other time. 

« As men, on theſe public days, 
are not excluded from the gardens, 
numbers are of courſe found ſtroll. 
ing in the walks, which obliges the 
women to be more on their guard, 
and to remain mutfled up. But 
there are ſelect parties, on other 
days, exempt from that di ſagreeable 
iat, and in all reſpects more 
elegant. Theſe are compoſed of 
the ladies belonging to two or three 
Harems, who hire the garden for 
the day. The Divans in the ſum- 
mer houfes of the gardens are fur- 
niſhed from the city; cooks are ſent 
to prepare the entertainment; the 
Harem-Kehiaſi, with ſome pages, at- 
tend at the gate to prevent the in- 
truſions of ſtrangers, and, the gar- 
deners being obliged to keep out 
of the way, the ladies are at liberty 
to walk about more negligently 
veiled. The company ſet out from 
town by dawn of day, and return 
at ſunſet. A numerous train of 


ſlaves or fer avail themſelves 
of the opportunity to make merry, 
and the day is conſidered as one of 
licenſed frolic. Muſicians, dancers, 
and buffoons, are among the female 
attendants, and their muſic and zi. 
lareet may be heard at the diflance 
of a mile. The gardener, in the 
mean while, has little reaſon to wiſh 
for parties of this kind, being by no 
means adequately recompenſed for 
the miſchief done his Fit trees, 
the branches in bloſſom being bro- 
ken without mercy, and the fruit 
gathered before it is half ripe. 

« On theſe occaſions, the ladies 
uſually walk ta the garden, unleſs 
when it happens to be tao diſtant, 
in which cafe the principal ladies 
go in a coyered litter, carried by 
two mules ; while ſuch of their re- 
tinue as do not chaoſe ta walk, 
ride on aſſes, or mules, 

The litter is called a Tahtru- 
an, and is ſametimes uſed by old 
or infirm men. It is the moſ 
faſhionable vehicle for the ladies, 
but, in long journies it is carried 
by two camels inſtead of mules, 

cially on the pilgrimage to 

ecca, There are always a cer: 

tain number of Tahtruans in the 
ſuite of a Baſliaw. 

« There is another vehicle for 
women and children of ordinary 
rank, two of which are ſuſpended 
on the oppoſite ſides of a camel, fo 
as to be always in equilibrium. 
They are wooden cradles half co- 
vered with thin hoops of wood, 
over which an awning is occaſion. 
ally ſpread. They are furniſhed 
with a mattreſs and euſhions, upon 
which a perſon can fit eaſily enough 
in the eaſtern faſhion, but cannot 
ſtretch out at full length. They 
are called Muhafk. : 

« Beſides the two public days in 
the week, ſeveral others are — 
nized by the women, in * 

ed by men, 1 * den 
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moration of certain Sheihs, or holy 
men, whoſe tombs they annually 
viſit, from devotion : the convent 
of Sheth Abu Bekre is viſited- by 
vaſt crowds of women, two or three 
times in the year. | 
It is a cruel diſappointment 
when the women, by an ordinance 
of the governor or the cady, are 
prohibited from going abroad on 
their ordinary privileged days, 
which is the caſe when troops are 
to march near the city, or at other 
times of expected tumult. A ba- 
ſhaw rarely acts capriciouſly in this 
point, but the ordinance is always 


punctually obeyed, occaſions great 
murmuring. 

„From what has been ſaid, it 
would appear that the Turkiſh la- 
dies are not in fact ſo rigorouſſy 
confined as is generally imagined: 
it may be added, that habit, and 
the idea of decorum annexed to 
their reſtraints, render them leſs 
rkſome, Their ignorance of the 
female privileges enjoyed in many 
parts of Europe, precludes any 
mortifying compariſon, and, when 
od of thoſe privileges, they do 
not appear very defirous of a li- 
berty which, in many inftances, 
ey regard as inconſiſtent with 
ther notion of female honour and 


ferner edition, that the Turks of 
Aleppo being very jealous, keep 
air wives as much at home as they 
cn, ſo that it is but ſeldom the 

ae allowed to viſit each other,” it 


. > rw In 


ly with the liberty enjoyed -by the 
\ropean ladies. But the cuſtom 
of keeping the women cloſe ſhut 
be is of high antiquity in the eaſt, 
and was by the Turks rather ad- 
ed, than introduced into Sy- 


. The barbarous nations, (ſays 
794. | 


regarded as tyrannical, and, though 


delicacy. When it was ſaid, in the, female attendants. 


vas to be underſtood comparative- 


165 


Plutarch) and amongſt, them the 
Perſians eſpecially, are. naturally 
jealous, clowniſh, and moroſe, to- 
ward their women; ſo that not 
only their wives, but alfo their fe- 
male ſlaves and concubines, are 
kept with. ſuch ſtrictneſs, and fa. 
conſtantly confined at home, that 
they are never ſeen by any but their 
own family; and when they take a 
journey they are put into a carriage 
ſhut cloſe on all {ides. In ſuch a 
travelling carriage they put-The- 
miſtocles, and told thoſe whom 
they met or diſcourſed with upon 
the road, that they were carrying 
a young Grecian lady out of Ionia 
to a nobleman at court.” 1 

This circumſtance is dated in 
the firſt year of Artaxerxes, that is 
about 462 years before the birth of 
our Saviour. It may further be 
remarked that it was'a capital of- 
fence in Perſia to croſs the way 
when a carriage containing women. 
was paſſing. But the Greeks them- 
ſelves had their wards for the re- 
ception of the women, which ſeem 
to have been much the fame with 

the women's quarter in the Syrian 

ſeraglios. The women lived im- 
mured there under great reſtraint; 
they were ſometimes attended by 
eunuchs; and never went abroad 
without a veil, or without ſome old 

The Roman 
maners in this reſpe& were very 

different; but it is not probable 
that their. conqueſts in Syria pro- 
duced much change in the cecono- 
my of the Greek Harem. "OY 

« Women of condition in Syria 

always walk abroad attended by a 
numerous ſuite; no modeſt wo- 

man is ever ſeen in the ſtreet with- 
out a ſervant or companion, un- 
leſs perhaps elderly women of an 
inferior claſs. Of the attendants 
on the great, one is generally a Bi- 
doween woman belonging to the 

- E Haren,, 
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Harem, who is eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
notwithſtanding her veil. Indeed 
the veil worn in ordinary by the la- 
dies themſelves, is not ſufficient to 
hide them from their acquaintance, 
and when they wear the black crape 
over the face, which conceals them 
more effectually, the ſlaves in their 
train, who are often employed to 
carry meſſages, or to go to the ba- 
zars, being known to the ſhop- 
keepers, diſcover the Harem to 
which they belong. 
„ Theſe circumſtances, together 
with the want of proper places of 
rendezvous, may be conſidered as 
material obſtacles to criminal in- 
trigue ; which various circum- 
ſtances render ſo liable to detection. 
Beſides, as intrigues are rarely heard 
of, it may reaſonably be concluded 
they do not often happen. I hardly 
remember a public inſtance of 
adultery, at Aleppo, in the courſe 
of twenty years ; and, in the private 
walks of ſcandal, thoſe -I heard of 
were among the lower claſs, and 
did not in number exceed a dozen. 
As to the illicit admiſſion of ſtran- 
ers into the great Harems, conſider- 


ing the number that muſt be truſt- 


ed with the fecret, it would appear 
to be impoſſible, Nor does Alep- 
po, in this reſpect, probably differ 
much from other "Furkiſh cities: 
though there may perhaps, in the 
capital, be third places more com- 
modious tor aſſignation, than are to 
be found in the provinces. In re- 
.pe& to the Franks, the undertak- 
ing is attended not only with ſuch 
ritk to the individual, but may, in 
its conſequences, ſo ſeriouſly in- 
volve the whole ſcttlement, that it 
is either never attempted, or is 
concealed with a ſecrecy unex- 
ampled in other matters. 1 have 
reaſon to believe that European 


travellers have ſometimes had a 


Greek courtezan impoſed on them 


for a ſultana, and, after bei 

heartily frightened, have been in- 
duced to pay ſmartly, in order to 
preſerve a — which, the day 
after, was known to half the ſiſter. 
hood in town. "1s 1 NES 


« But it would be rather WY 


to aſcribe the chaſtity of the wo- 
men ſolely to theſe exterior re- 
ſtraints. Innate modeſty,'cheriſhed 
u firſt dawnings with mater- 
nal eare, and, in riper years, ſheltered 
from the contagion of infidious gal- 
lantry, ought in candour to be al- 
lowed ſome ſhare in the protection 
of the ſex from irregularities, to 
which the climate, as well as the na- 
tural conſtitution may be reckoned 
favourable: and ſkill in the arts of 


ſeduction, or a character for illicit 


amours, being neither deemed re- 
quiſite nor venial, in the compoſi- 
tion of a Turkiſh fine gentleman, 
tuition, finding fewer obſtacles to 
encounter, may 2 that 
account be leſs liable, in ſome 
other countries, to fail of ſucceſs. 
« The wives and cancubines, of 
relations who live familiarly toye- 
ther, are reſtrained by the ties of 
conſanguinity, from a criminal m- 
tercourfe, which would be deemed 
ſcandalous, if not inceſtuous; and 
clandeſtine — between the 
boys and maid ſervants, to what. 
ever cauſe it may be owing, are in 
fact leſs frequent than might be ex- 
pected. It is indeed hardly poſſible 
that an amour ' ſhould remain long 
concealed in the Harem; and the 
mothers uſually take care to haſt- 


en the marriage of their ſons, be. 


fore the paſſions become too fietce 
for the control of parental authori- 
ty. 
"a I have been told by Turkiſh la- 
dies, that a principal view in their 
preference of ſlaves to free women, 
as menial ſervants, was to prevent 


domeſtic intrigues, When a * 
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ul is-ſeducedy her parents make 


uſe of the accident to lay the; für, 


mily under.contributziqn, by. threats; 
eaing a publis proſecutign, iche 
2 not only, productive of, expenſz, 
bat, hat to! the ſrpmen is MI: 
atjouss g poſęs the honour of the, 
lasen. The girls ſometirfies IV 
vive engouragement, not only tram! 


fication, but alſo gerhaps, f obtain 
1g a hutband. This laſt i. no uns, 
common mode of compgunding the, 
matter, It Dot, being dittiguls, tq' fig 
ume onen willing, for money tor 
ne the girly but cho is at, the, 
lame time, gargful to retain, as an; 
viditional, d ¹ ũ ð7;, the power of, 
varaiag” the family, as often as he: 
becomes negeſſitous. Families, are, 
lometiacs-plagyed with theſe.vex, 
vions, at the, diſtance gf ſeveral, 
cars, andit hat een where the com- 
plaint is, groundleſs.; I have h 
occahon atgidentally to. hear. i - 
cauſes trledi at, the Mahkamy, but 
believe they are not common; for 
the miſtreſs. of the Harem gene- 
nally chooſes, to preyent, public 
ſcandal | by, ſybmitting to private 
extortion, -., The flapes on, the 
courary, having no : kindred, fc 
ſupport them, dan derive few. fi- 
nilar advamages from cxuminglior 
uigue. 10721 73 it: 354 
* The youtt, of diſtinction, zv ithe 
cut the precincts of the Harem, 
laye little or ng gpportanity.gf, in 
dulging: in illicit pleaſures, fo r, he 
de not o never, yermitted to go 
abroad ungsterided, but, there are 
MW private places af rfort where 
he ſexes, Can: megt-;,; Tag common 
protitutes. (who! are chixfly attagh- 
eto the Jodler) are of the loweſt 
or.er, and lodge in ſyg ob 
Pcs of the ton, that morhpesſgn 
5 character can have; au decent 
nes ga approach thema; Lt 
oiitutes 2 th 55 
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ufinkgi Baſhee, whom they 
pay for bis, protection. Seme are 
eppo, but many come 1 


ſas y 


Natives, of. A. 1 

fom other places. They parade in 
the, ſtreets, and.thg outikirts of tige 
town, drefled in a, faunting ma I, 
ner, their, yeil. flying looſely from 
the, face, t eir. cheeks painted, 
bunches of flowers ſtuck gaudily 
on the temples, and their boſom ex- 
noſed ; their gait is maſculine, and 
full of affectation, and they are un, 
the higheſt. degree impudent ang. 
profligate. There are perhaps a 
fe N of a ſomewhat 
higher, claſs, who. entertain viſitors, 
in more ſuitable I9dgin,'s; but the. 
riſk which pzople. of . property, 
run, w n of being forged. 
to ſubmit to arbitrary extortion, gr 
to be expoſed to public ridicule, 
confines, this mode of gallantry, to. 
the inferior claſs of O ee 
he Janizaries. re 
„ The. ladies of the Harem are. 
either free borty natives of Turkey, 
or ſlaves, originally chriſtian, ho. 
have been brought from Georgia: 
the, number of; the latter at Aleppo 
is compazatively ſpall, „ . 
„The Turkich girls of condi: 
tion are carefully educated; and 
thoſe of every denomingtion are 
taught filence,, and a modeſt re: 
ſeryed demeanour, in the preſence 
of men, From iufancy, they are 
ſeldom, carried abroad withaut.. a 
gauze handkerchlef thrown, aver 


the bead,, and from the age of fix 


or eve they wear the veil. When 
about ſeven years old, they are ſcur 
to ſchoolt learn to few and embroi- 
en: but their, work in embroidery 


Sreaty interior to that of the 
Faul ngple ladies. The hand- 
1 ae the men are embroi- 
dered with ilk af var 
asfvell, A with gold and ſilver; 


b {ilk af varions colours, 
and arg common preſents made by 


=o — 


the, wont rd manner, as 


worked 
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worked watch caſes, purſes, and 

tobacco bags. Some of the girls, 
as remarked before, are taught to 
read and write the Arabic; but all 
are inſtructed in their prayers, 
their duty to parents, and in the 
exterior forms of behaviour. Per- 
ſons of condition ſeldom ſend 
their children to the public ſchool, 
after the ninth year, either engag- 
ing profeſſed teachers to come into 
the Harem, or, making an inter- 
change, become tutoreſſes to each 
other's children. By this laſt mode 
the petulance, ſo ohen the conſe- 
quence of indulgence at home, is 
in ſome meaſure corrected; for the 
voluntary tutoreſs maintains ſtrict 
authority, keeps the young pupil 
under her eye, makes her fit in 
the apartment where ſhe | herſelf 
and her ſlaves are at work, and, 
when the goes from home, ſhe 
leaves the girl under the care of 
ſome one who is to make a report 
of her conduct. A laudable diſ- 
cretion in converſation is preſerved 
in the preſence of theſe girls, and 
an indirect leſſon is occaſionally 
given by reprimanding the ſlaves in 
their hearing. Indeed the whole of 
their education appears not to con- 
fiſt ſo much in a formal courſe of 
precepts, as in artfully ſupplying 
the pupil with examples in do- 
meſtic life, from which fhe may 
draw rules for her own con- 
duct: and which being as it were 
the reſult of her own reflection, 
acquire perhaps more laſting influ- 
n | 

“% The early ſeparation of the 
boys and girls, (for they are ſent 
to different reading ſchools,) ſoon 
leads each ſex to the purſuit of its 
peculiar amuſements, preparin 

'them gradually for the deine 
ſtate of their future lives. The 
boys grow impatient of confine- 
ment in the Harem, and love to 


affect a 
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paſs their time among the 
and the horſes; they aſſume a — 


ſedate air, and imitate the manners 


of thoſe whom they obſerve to be 
— ee among the men. The 
girl forms different ideas of her 
own dignity, grows attentive to 
the punctilios of her ſex, is proud- 


ly fond of her veil, and ſtrives to 


imitate the gait, the tone of voice, 
and the peculiar phraſes of thoſe 
ladies whom ſhe has heard chiefly 
commendec. . 
The boys (according to M. 
D' Arvieux) are not permitted to 
enter the apartments of the women, 
after their ſeventh year: ſuch 
is the jealouſy of the men. Others 
have ſaid the ſame : but if the cir. 
cumftance was true at the time he 
wrote, it is not at preſent the caſe 
at Aleppo. The boys have tree ac- 
cefs to the Harem till fixteen or 
feventeen. They are not indeed 
carried to the bagnio with the wo- 
men, later than ſix years old. 
The women in their [perſons 
are rather engaging than handſome. 
It was remarked before, that they 
were pretty in infancy; but 
for the worſe as they grew up; yet 
they retain for ever the fine p - 
ing eye, and many to the laſt pol. 
ſeſs their exquiſite features, though 
not their complexion, They do 
not wear ſtays, and are at little 
pains to preſerve their Hape. In 
eneral they are low in ſtature, and 
ſuch' as are tall, for the moſt part 
ſtoop. The women of condition 
ſtately gait, but walk inele- 
gantly, and the carriage of ther 
ody is devoid of that eaſe, and 
air, to which an European eye has 
been 1 * * 
which they ap al „ 45 
calculared 4 off the perſon; the 
'yeil ſhows their ſhape to diſadvan- 
tage; the legs are awkwardly ed 
cealed by the boots, and even W 
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out them, their movement is not 
ſo elegantly eaſy as that of their 
arms: which may be the reaſon 
that they appear to moſt advan- 

e when ſitting on the Divan. 

« The tranſient manner in which 
the Turkiſh women can only be 
ſeen by a ſtranger, renders it dif- 
ficult, if not impoſſible, to ſpeak 
decidedly of their beauty, in com- 
pariſon with that of the women- of 
other countries, who are ſeen with 
more — Their dreſs and 
veil, which are ſo diſadyantageous to 
their ſhape, may perhaps (the latter 
particularly) be of advantage to 
their looks. I have had occaſion 
to ſee great numbers, and thought 
them in general handſomer than the 
Chriſtian and Jewiſh ladies ; but I 
was ſometimes inclined todoubtwhe- 
ther that opinion might not in ſome 
degree be aſcribed to ſeeing them 
partially, or when revealed in ſuch 
a manner, as to give relief to their 
beauty: it is certain that many 
whoſe faces I had at firſt thought 
exquiſitely fine, from under a looſe 
veil, loſt conſiderably when more 
expoſed. „ 1115 

When the female ſlaves are 
purchaſed very young, which ſel- 
dom happens, they are brought up 
much in the ſame manner with the 
daughters of the family; but if 
they have reached the age of fif- 
teen, or more, being then conſi- 
dered as too far advanced for regu- 
lar ſchooling, they owe their future 
improvement to accidental oppor- 
unites, and for that reaſon are ſel- 
com ſo accompliſhed as the Turk- 
i girls of condition; This, how- 
tver, is only to be underſtood of 
luch as are brought for ſale to 
Aleppo; for many of thoſe who 
ae carried young to Conſtantino- 
ple, are carefully kept by the mer- 
Chant, till they have acquired ſuch 
improvements, as ſerve to enhance 


69 
their price. They are inſtructed 
in muſic, dancing, dreſs, and all 
the arts of allurement; and they 
generally poſſeſs the advantage of 

rſonal charms, Theſe high bred 

dies very ſeldom appear at Alep- 

o; the extravagance of their price 
is one objection, and they are con- 
ſidered alſo as capable, by their ex- 
ample, of corrupting the leſs refined 
manners of the Syrian Harem. I 
knew an inſtance of a baſhaw, who 
procured two of thoſe ladies, at a 
very conſiderable expence, from 
Conſtantinople; but he diſmiſſed 
them in leſs than three months; de- 
claring they had in that time turned 
the heads of half the women in the 
Harem, and, beſides ruining him in 
fine clothes, he believed they would, 
in two months more, have trans- 
formed his daughters into dancing 
girls. | 

« The ſlaves of a certain age are 
either purchaſed merely as menial 
domeſtics, or as future partners of 
the bed. Of the former, there are 
many who turn out moſt excellent 
and faithful ſervants; they have no 
kindred nor connections to allure 
them abroad, and they become ſin- 
cerely attached to the family, into 
which accident has introduced 
them. Though the menial ſlaves 


are in the power of their maſter, 


they are protected in a great mea- 
ſure from violation, by eſtabliſhed 


cuſtom, as well as by other conſi- 
derations. Should they happen to 


pve pregnant, they do not ceaſe 
2 ſlaves, but their maſter has 
no longer the right of ſelling them, 
and the offspring enjoy nearly the 


ſame rights of inheritance with le- 


gitimate children, If the ſlave be 
the property of one of the ladies of 
the Harem, whether purchaſed, or 
received as a preſent, her perſon is 


regarded, in - decency, as almoſt 


equally ſacred with that of a 
EI LHETS - daughter - 
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daughter of the family, and an in- 
jury done her, would be deemed a 
high affront to her miſtreſs. x 

© The flaves deſtined for the bed, 
are recommended more by their 
beauty and perſonal attractions, 
than their domeitic qualifications ; 
and their future fortune depends on 
various accidents. When brought 
into the Harem of a voung volup- 
tuary the new favorite, after tri- 
umphing in a pleaſing dream of 
envied pre-eminence, ſoon finds 
herſclt reduced to the ſame ſtate 
with the neglected females ſhe had 
ſupplanted; and, if. ſhe brings no 
child, muſt ſometimes ſubmit to 
the humiliating employment of at- 
tendance on happier rivals; or try 
her fortune, at the option of her 
maſter, in ſome other family, 
When the young ſlave falls at firſt 
to the lot of a bachelor, or of a man 


of ſuitable age, Who, having never 


had children, obtains his wite's con- 
ſent to take a concubine, ſhe at 
once is well received, and not un- 
frequently formę a happy eſtabliſh- 
ment for life. But it too often is 
the fate of thoſe orphan beauties, 
to fall the helpleſs victims of 
wealthy age, caprice, and impo- 
tency ! They are doomed'to bloom 
unſcen, and to waſte their prime in 
taſteleſs luxury. The death of their 
lord releaſes them at length from 
bondage; but their ſhare of his 
toriune being inadequateto the ſup- 
Port of their accuſtomed ſtate, they 
find themſelves reduced to the ne- 
ct ſſity of paſſing the remainder of 
their days in parſimouious ſolitude ; 
or, if they {Lek a connection by 
marriage in ſome inferior rank, they 
become entangled in duties, for 
which their former idle way of life 
has but ill qualified them. 

„The girls belonging to the wo- 
men, who are purchaſed young, 
are brought up with care, and are 


ſometimes honorablv eſtabliſlied in 
the Harem; or, with conſent of 
their miſtreſs, perhaps are married 
to ſome domeſtic without doors: 
they receive their freedom, and 
continue uſeful adherents to the fa. 
mily. But a large proportion of 

theſe flaves remain for ever ſingle; 
they follow the fortunes of their 
miſtreſs, and though generally e- 


neipated at her death, they re- 
0 a grateful attachment to her 
children. At 

« When a perſon dies, his ſlaves 
(ſuch as have borne children' ex- 
cepted) become the property of his 
heirs : there are, however, certain 
degrees of conſanguinity, which 
exclude them from This bed of the 
ſucceffor. The grandees ſometimes 
beſtow ſlaves, who have had ne 
child, on their favourite depend- 
ants, as a mark of regard; but it 
is uſually with conſent of the 
woman, who, together with her 
freedom, receives a marriage por- 
tion. © On the other hand, they are 
ſometimes preſented with a virgin 
flave, by the rich merchants, or 
others who have occation to culti- 
vate court intereſt; and'when ſuch 
ladies luckily become favorites, 
they often give proof of their gra- 
titude, in the ſervices rendered to 

the family of their firſt patron. 
„The great men alſo make pre · 
ſents of flaves to each other, but 
the cuſtom is leſs common, and 
conſidered as more dangerous. It 
has been made ſubſervient to _ 

mous policy, by carrying mu 
into 1 801 ſacred Nelke of do. 
meſtic ſecurity; and the love lieſt 
forms of female beauty have ſome- 
times, though perhaps often unſult- 
Iv, been ſuſpected of being made 
the cruel inſtruments of the black. 

eſt treachery. | 
« A baſhaw whom I had occ#- 


ſion to know at Aleppo, 4 
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rear 1762, and who within a few 
mouths after, died baſhaw of Cairo, 
was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having 
been poiſoned by a beautiful ſlave, 
of whom he was extremely fond, 
and who had been preſented to him, 
after he left Conſtantinople, by the 
grand vizir, I had an opportunity 
afterwards of converſing with ſe- 
veral of his domeſlic officers, and, 
from circumſtances, was inclined 
to believe, (what they did not) that 


his death, though ſudden, was 


merely accidental. He had con- 
ſulted me, before going to Cairo, 
on account of vertigoes to which 
he had been ſubject for ſeveral 
years. He was a young man of a 
plethoric habit, a ſhort neck, in- 
temperate in his pleaſures, and, 
having loſt his mother in an apo- 
plexy, was ſtrongly apprehenſive 
of dving of that diſtemper. A fit 
unfortunately ſeized him when no 
other perſon but the ſlave was pre- 
ſent, | 5 
Among people of rank, as 
well as the rich merchants, there 
are many who marry a ſlave in pre- 
ference to a free woman; chooſin 
to forego the pecuniary, and inde 
all advantages of alliance, rather 
than ſubmit to the conditions on 
which ſuch females are obtained. 
A woman of birth, conſcious of 
family conſequence, is apt to be 
haughty and petulant, and her re- 
lations ſometimes make it one of 
the marriage articles, that the huſ- 
band ſhall npt take another to his 
bed. At any rate, the apprehenſion 
of family reſentment lays him un- 
dera reſtraint, not experienced with 
a partner, whoſe intereſt it is anxi- 
oully to endeavour to conciliate the 
affections of the man on whom is 
her ſole dependence, nd who poſ- 
ielles the power of arbitrarily de- 
lerting her. This ſpirit of liberty, 
or rather of licentiouſneſs, is ſaid 


. 
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to be more general at preſent than 
formerly, while the gratification of 
it is become more difficult, from 
the decreaſe in the number of 
Georgian flaves brought into the 
provinces. At the Mc time it 
may be remarked, that the reſtrie- 
tion to one woman, being only 
matter of private contract, not a 
religious precept, the article is of- 
ten infringed, and, in conſequence, 
is productive of much domeſtic un- 
eaſineſs. 

It may be ſuſpected, where 
courtſhip can have no place till af- 
ter. poſſeſſion, or at leaſt till after 
the obje& is within the power of 
the lover, that there can be little 
room for delicacy of ſentiment ; 
and that, while the man, led only by 
the coarſer paſſion, neglects the 
arts of refined addreſs, the woman 
will regard with careleſs indiffer- 
ence, the infidelities which cuſtom 
has ſanctified, and which ſhe can 
neither prevent nor reſent. The 
ſuſpicion may perhaps, in general, 
be juſt, with reſpect to the theory 
of love in Turkey, The men pre- 
tend to deſpiſe gallantry as frivo- 
lous, nor is the imagination of ei- 
ther ſex perverted by the fictions 
of romance. Nevertheleſs, in the 
courſe of a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with individuals, I was juſti- 
fied in the belief, that nature her- 
ſelf dictates a nameleſs refinement 
of paſſion, which often renders 
them reſtleſs or diſcontented, and 
ſhows that ſomething more is want - 
ing to the perfection of luxury, 
than the mere power over paſiive 
beauty. ä | 

On the other hand, though de- 
ſertion on the man's part does not 
reflect much diſhonour on the wo- 
man, yet a certain ſenſibility makes 
her often feel ſeverely the unpro- 
voked injury; and ſhe laments, in 
ſecret, a neglect, which though 

| E 4 faſhion 
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faſhion may vindicate, it cannot 
ſuppreſs the feelings of the human 
heart. The unuſual attention be- 
ſtowed on dreſs, and the improved 
poliſt in manners, obſervable ſoon 
after marriage, in many of the 
Turkifh youth, is a tacit indication 
of a'greater reſpect to the ſex, than 
the profeſſed principle of the men 
would ſeem to admit: while the 
faded cheek of forſaken beauty, 
with a long train of chronic ail- 
ments, Nay; dee. to indulged me- 
lancholy, are proofs, too frequently 
met with, of that female ſenſibility, 
which ſlowly conſumes the ſpirits, 
and expoſes the bloom of youth to 
the canker of hidden — 2 
« The inſtances now alluded 
to, though not uncommon, are 
to be conſidered 'as exceptions 
to the regular: influence of cuſ- 
tom, whica renders the ſex pa- 
tiently reſigned 1b the inconſtancy 
or ſubjects 
them only to tranſient fits of re- 
ſentment; The flaves who have 
intruded on others, have little pre- 
tence to murmur at the man's di- 
vided affection, and appear con- 
tented in ſharing it in common 
with the reſt. The wives find it 
their intereſt to be ſilent, and when 
not deprived of their legal claim 
on the huſband, truſt rather to ac- 
quieſcence than remonſtrance, It 
is fortunate for both when they 
happen to have children to engage 
the mother's attention; ſhe to them 
transfers her love and anxious ten- 
derneſs, and, for their ſakes, con- 
tinues officiouſly to cultivate the 
good will of the father, though with- 
out hope of his returning paſſion. 
t „ „„ 7 6 
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« For ſome time after marria 
the young man of family is con. 
fined ſolely to his wife; it is not 
till further advanced in life, or till 
he comes into poſſeſſion of the fa- 
ther's eſtate, that he avails himſelf 
of the right of polygamy. A pre. 
vailing notion that pleaſure can 
only be found-in variety, naturally 
prevents his beſtowing much pains 
on the cultivation of a paſſion 
which is likely to attach him to a 


ſingle object. It, however, ſome- 


times happens, that he is entangled 
unawares; and it is far from un- 
common, in the great Harems, to 
find the man's affections engroſſed 
by one lady, white the viſits he is 
under an obligation of paying to 
the others, ſerve only to convince 
him of the difference between mere 
deſire and fond affection. I have 
been told, by the men themſelves, 
inſtances of what they called ex- 
travagant paſſion, which they had 
experienced at different times of 
life, and which they ingenuouſl 

confeſſed, had rendered them 10 
fooliſhly ſubmiſſive to the woman, 
that they were heartily aſhamed of 
their weakneſs. It is curious alſo 
to obſerve, in a ſituation where pe- 
cuniary or other motives can haye 
no influence, how little beauty 
ſeems to be regarded, in determin- 
ing the man's choice. It is often 
remarked that ladies who have 
pretenſions but to few perſonal 
charms, are preferred to the moſt 
graceful and engaging forms; and 
the examples are numerous of laſt- 
ing connections, formed with the 
plaineſt women in the Harem.“ 
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[From LIEVTENXA NT MooR's NARRATIVE of Captain LitTLE's Dg- 
TACHMENT, ] i: 


give any particular account 
of the cuſtoms or 3 of any 
of the people of the peninſula, we 
have, when any appeared very ſin- 
gular, taken notice of it: and, on 
this principle, ſhall give ſome ac- 
count of a curious practice in re- 
pute among the Mahrattas, and 
other tribes of Hindoos; we ſhall 
call it ſwinging. It is a ceremony 
to which one of any age, or either 
ſex, may make appeal, being gene- 
rally referred to in expiation of 
an offence, or in conſequence of 
ſome vow made, let us ſuppoſe, in 
the event of any acquiſition in 
which the appellant is intereſted, 
There. are particular villages for this 
ceremony to be performed in: je- 


0 Agrem we do not pretend to 


joory is a favourite town, and a 


correſpondent in that quarter in- 
forms us, that in the month of 
March there- was a great deal of it 
thereabout. Another ſwinging vil- 


lage is near Poonah, which was, we 


think, pointed out to us by Mr. 
Uhthoft, from whom moſt of the 

rticulars here given from recol- 
eftion, were received. 

A moveable platform is made, 
In which a pole, twenty or more 
et high, is erected, with a beam 
projecting horizontally from the 
op, not unlike a gibbet, ſuppoſing 
tie upper member moveable : from 
the extremity of the horizontal limb, 
a rope depends, reaved through a 


pulley, with a blunt hook at the 


td: on this the appellant is hook- 
ed through the fe y part of his 
back, hoiſted up to the beam, and 
dle turned round as many times 


as his confidence in his own reſo» 
lution had pre-determined. Pre- 
vious to being hooked, the ſwinger 
declares the cauſe of his appeal, 
and, we believe, the number of 
revolutions he conceives it neceſſa- 
ry for the beam to make, while he 
is in this ſtrange ſuſpenſion. 

« It is not unuſual for a perſon 
to ſwing from a vow if he marries 
a certain girl within a certain time: 
this idea, Lowyver: enerally com- 
. the poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
um of money as will enable them 
to marry with convenience. A per- 
ſon may ſwing by proxyc We were 
told of a venerable dame that came 
in conſequence of her daughter's 
vow, who had, it ſeems, vowed to 
ſwing, if the child, of which ſhe 
was pregnant, was a boy, The dam- 
ſel had been delivered but a fhort 


day, which, we believe, is annua 

and could not be tucked up with- 
out prejudice; and to prevent the 
bad effects of non-performance, the 
old lady went through the ceremo- 
ny for the young gentlewoman in 
the ſtraw with great reſolution and 
ſatisfaction. The preſent head man 
of the village near Poona, before he 
arrived at that dignity, vowed to 
ſwing every year, if he was fortu- 
nate enough to get the poſt : after- 
wards, however, he modified his 
vow, and ſwings only when there 
are no other advocates; which is 
ſeldom the caſe, as the ceremony 
ſeems to be in high eſtimation. 
When the appellant is very zealous, 
we have heard that the whole ma- 


time before the arrival of pier, 


chine has, by his deſire, been _— 
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ed to a conſiderable diſtance while 
he hung on it, to the great envy 
and. admiration of the gaping mul- 
titude; others who, have not ſo 
much refolution, or do not con- 
ceive ſo great an effort requiſite, 


are hoiſted up and lowered down 


again directly. One inſtance we 
Heard of, where, from the hook 
not having ſufhcient hold, or the 
fleſh and {kin not being ſufficiently 
ſtrong to ſupport the weight, the 
party fell, and was killed. From 
this inauſpicious circumſtance, it 
was concluded, he had ſwung from 
a bad vow, or had not previouſly 
declared the true one. We never 
faw the ceremony, but have con- 
verſed with ſwingers, who ſay it is 
no pain, if the cauſe of ſwinging is 
a zood one; but if of bad tendency, 
it. is very excruciating, A ſervant 
of Mr. Uhthoff's had ſwung, and 
we examined his back, which we 
found inciſed a little lower than the 
middle, over the right vetebræ. 
From the appearance of the cica- 
trix,. the wound appeared to have 
originally been nearly two inches 
long. His vow, he ſaid, was a good 
one, and he felt no pain. | 
„The hook is beyond doubt put 
through the fleſh ; there can be no 
deception, as it has frequentiy been 
particularly remarked, The fleſh 
is, we have underſtood, benumbed, 
dy being firſt beaten or bruiſed, 
and is then perforated with a ſharp 


"inſtrument, to make an entrance 


for the blunt hook. The wound is 
rubbed with ſome preparation, and 
ſoon heals. Many tribes of Hin- 


doos practiſe ſwinging, and a 


number of them ſwing annually at 
Calcutta. 

&« If any records of theſe circum- 
ſtances are kept in the ſwinging vil- 
lages, with the cauſes of ſwinging, 
they would, doubtleſs, make a curi- 
ous figure in a European dreſs ; for 


we have heard of a number of cauſes 
aſſigned for the ceremony, that 
would furniſh almoſt as diverting 
an eſſay as the well-known ſtory of 
the lover's leap, if worked up by 
ſo humourous a hand. 

« Moſt authors on the ſubject of 
eaſtern manners, have had occaſion 
to mention the great auſterities of 
Hindoo devotees ; auſterities, com- 


pared to which, the complicated 


ſufferings of monaſtic dicipline in 
Europe dwindle into inſignificance. 
Very few inſtances, — none of 
any note, have fallen under our ob- 
ſervation. In Punderpoor there 
were, it is likely, many of theſe 
miſled bigots, but we did not re- 
collect to ſeek for them, In Poona 
there 1s a man, who, for ſeveral 
years paſt, has ſtood upon his head 
a certain number of hours every 
day: we ſaw him once in this re- 
verſed ſtate. Five or fix years back, 
a man in Bombay hung himſelf up 
by the feet, and vowed to continue 
in that ſituation, until, we beligve 
two thouſand rupees were collected 
for him. He hung four or five days 
and nights, and had made conſider- 
able progreſs in his collection, when 
the deputy-of police interfered, and 
cut him down ; and he, it was ſaid, 
immediately diſtributed among the 
poor all the money that had been 
given him. We did not fee this 
man. Another man, in Bombay, 
about ten years ſince, had obtained 


great veneration for a vow he made 


of fitting in the ſame poſture for 
aan, th. years: he had, when 
we ſaw him, ſat twelve, and was 
fixed in ſo ſtrange a manner, that 
we are afraid we ſhall not be able 
to explain it clearly. His legs were 


turned behind his neck, where they 
formed a kind of pillow, or ſup- 

ort for his ſhoulders; his back 
on was bent in a half circle, and 


he ſat upon the middle of it; bis 
8 poſteriors, 
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poſteriors, if ao properly ſo call- 


ed, being brought before him 
under his chin; and in this ſingu- 
lar poſition were his limbs and bo- 
dy immoveably fixed. His legs and 
thighs, from fo long a ſuſpention of 
their functions, were withered, and 
ſarivelled. He rode in a neat palan- 
keen, which we ſtopped to examine 


him, carried by eight bearers,ofwhom 


we made ſome enquiries, He did not 
condeſcend at all to notice it. His 
equipage was ſupported by the ready 
alſilance of the credulous Hindoos, 
who deem themſelves happy in con- 
tributing to the conveniences of ſo 
eminent a character. He appeared 
to be about forty years old, of low 
itature originally, and ill favoured 
in his perſon. If now living, his 
time is almoſt out; but he had now 


as good continue his plan, for he 


can never be fit for any thing elſe. 
He came to Bombay, we believe, 


from Poona, and made but a ſhort - 


ſtay, as he was charitably diſpoſed 
to favour as many parts as poſlible 
with his preſence. 

« Bigotted practices of this kind 
are more obſervable among Hin- 
doos than any other people in In- 
dia. The Mabrattas, conſidering 
their numbers, are perhaps as free 
from them as any people; and it 
would be unjuſt to fix the imputa- 
tion of ſuperitition or bigotry upon 
them, from obſerving two or three 


circumſtances of that tendency. In 


England, even, may a ſtranger ob- 


*erve ſeveral trifling prejudices of 


that nature, yet nothing can be 
more incorrect, than ſaying the 
Engliſh are a ſuperſtitious people. 
* Among the Mahrattas and 
'amins, we could not but notice 


icme prevailing opinions ſo {trongly 


taged, that, although we are un- 


willing to ſay they are a ſuperſti- 


tious people, we hardly know how 


to withhold the appellation. The 
day on. which colonel Frederick 
firſt met the Bhow publicly, an 


-untoward accident happened, which, 
- by the Bramins and Mahrattas, was 


conſtrued into a molt inauſpicious 
omen, and they found no dithculty 
in believing it a pointed portent of 
the inefficacy of his reinforcement 
in reducing the fort of Darwar. 
The circumſtance was this ; the 
colonel intended going on horſe- 


back, and had a favourite animal 


capariſoned for the purpoſe ; it was 
a beautiful gentle Arabian; yet no 
ſooner was the colonel in his ſaddle, 
than the beaſt reared, and put him 


off. Thrice he renewed the at- 


tempt, and was las often equally 
unſucceſsful. Now there was no- 
thing in this that may not be 
accounted for in the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory. manner : the horſe was tender- 
mouthed, and had eyer been accuſ- 
tomed to a light gentle bit; that 
uſed this day, for the firſt time, 
was a heavy ſevere curb, which, 
with the ſmalleſt check, galled and 
made him rear: yet this was look- 


ed upon as a fatal prognoſtic ; and 


when the unhappy event of the 
colonel's death was announced, re- 
collected as prophetic, and the me- 
lancholy intelligence received with - 
out ſurpriſe. | 

« Syeezing but once, is, by the 
Bramins, reckoned ominous ; and 
when a great man yawns, the pro- 
miſed ſieep is ſuppoſed ſweetly for- 
warded, by all the company ſnap- 
ping their fingers, which they da 
with great vehemence, and make a 
ſingular noiſe, that might embar- 
raſs a ſtranger,” 
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[From the ſame Work.) 


Mahrattas as horſemen and ſar- 


a | rn place we will ſpeak of the 
riers — They aſſuredly deſerve the 


beſt cattle, from the care they be- 


ſtow on them: a Mahratta, when 
diſmounted, is continually ſhary- 

ing his horſe : this is performed 

rubbing him violently with the 
elbows and wriſts, and bending the 
animal's joints quickly backward 
and forward with a conſiderable 
exertion of itrength; by theſe 
means a horfe will keep his fleſh 
with half the quantity of proviſion 
that he will require when they are 
neglected. Very tew horſes belong- 
ing to inferior 
Mahratta camp had more than a 
ſeer and a half per day, and if forage 
was plentiful, a ſcer, or leſs, per- 
haps, would be hisallowance ; the 
uſual quantity given to our horſes 
was four or five ſcers a day, and 
they never looked better than the 
Mahrattas'; it muſt, however, be 
obſerved, that without good look- 
ing after, it is a commou practice 
with the fies, or grooms of Eu- 
ropean gentleman, to embezzle a 
part, and not unfrequently a con- 
fide. able part, of the horſe's grain ; 
and not being equally intereſted 
with the Mahrattas, are not at 
equal pains to ſhampoo their maſ- 
ters? horſes. | | 

&« As horſemen, the Mahrattas 
are to a European eye very ungrace- 
ful; they ride with their knees as 
high as the horſe's back, and hold 
on by the heels, nor is it awkward, 
or at all unhorſemanlike to hold by 
the mane, or peak of the ſaddle, or 
whatever they ride on. With theſe 
advantages it will be ſuppoſed they 
ſeldom fall ; ſometimes, however, 


ople in the 


as we have ſeen, this accident does 
happen; but it is reckoned a ſad 
diſgrace, as they pride themſelves 
greatly on their horſemanſhip, 

Some, but comparatively not 
many, uſe peaked ſaddles; that is 
to ſay, ſaddles with a peak riſing 
in a crane-neck form in front, 
which the Mahrattas ſeem to have 
adopted from the Moghuls: moſt 
horſes led in ſtate, of which eve 
conſiderable perſon has ſevera 
have theſe ſaddles, but in general a 
ſubſtitute is uſed,' called by us a 
charge hammer (although we ap- 
prehend the word ſhould be ſpelled 
char-jamma) compoſed of a piece 
of ſtuff made of hair, as our hats 
are-of felt, put next the horſe, 
which effectually prevents chafing ; 
it is bound by a girth, on which 
with ſhort leathers, the ſtirrups are 
ſuſpended: over this the rider's 
cloaths, bedding, &c. are bound 
by another-girth, and over all a co- 
vering is laid, alſo called a charge 
hammer, chiefly ornamental, agree- 
able to the fancy. 

« No man, if his beaſt is not 
worth five rupees, rides without a 
crupper and a martingal. Men of 
property have their cruppers adorn- 
ed with filver knobs as big as hen's 
eggs, ſilk taſſels or em roidery ; 
the cruppers admit of two rows of 
theſe ornaments, being faſtened, 
not as ours are, in the centre of the 
ſaddle behind, but on each fide. 
Common people carry, faſtened to 
the crupper, the tobra, a leathern 
veſſel, into which the horſe thruſts 
his mouth to eat his grain: they 
carry alſo the head and heel ropes, 
called from their ſituation agaree- 
peetcharee, for the country _ 
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of picketing horſes is different from 
ours: a rope is carried from the 
head ſtall on each fide to a peg, 
ind the hinder fetlocks have a 
thong round them, from which 
ropes are carried twenty, and ſome- 
times thirty feet, and there faſtened 
to a peg, which pulls the- horſe 
back, and keeps him, when ſtand- 


ing, on the ſtretch; but does not, as 


it wouldappear, andis generally ſup- 
poſed, keep him from lying down. A 
Mahratta, although he ſells his horſe, 
never parts with-the heel ro 


is deemed unlucky. In the field 


the horſes are kept always cloathed, / 
with their eyes covered, to prevent 


horſes and mares ſeeing each other, 


or any thing to make them reſtleſs ; 
the cloathing, they ſay, preſerves 


the gloſſy ap ce of the coat, 
The bridles have but one bit, like 
our ſnaffle, but ſometimes, if a 
horſe's mouth is callous, ſo jagged 


and pointed that it cuts him ſevere- 
ly: the rein is fixed on a ſwivel 


ring, that projects a little down- 
wards, but has not the power of 
our curb ; one ſingle narrow ſtrap 
taſtens the bridle on, over which a 
headſtall, unconnected with the 
bridle, is worn: this is uſually or- 
namented with lace or embroidery, 


and has the martingal fixed to it, 


and a thong, about a yard in length, 
depends from the rein to touch the 
horſe with, as neither whip nor 
lwitch is ever uſed. 

The ornaments moſt common 
among the Mahratta gentlemen, are 
s necklace over the horſe's cheſt, 
ſometimes made of filver plates of 
different kinds, or of coins: Tip- 
poo's rupees and double rupees, 


made into an ornament of this de- 
(cription, cut a very ſhining ap- 


prarance :— The mane plaited in 
imall braids, with coloured filks, 
and filver knobs depending—a' top 


Knot between the horſe's cars, and. 


z it 


ſome have tails, perhaps five or ſix 
on each fide; theſe tails are very 
buſhy, and, when clean, milk white, 
and are, we have been tald, given 
to diſtinguiſh ſome military exploit. 
They are ſaid to, be the tail of a 
wild cow in the northern parts of 
Hindooſtan, and are, among other 
uſes, found ſerviceable to keep 
flies off the table during meals : they 
are then ſet in a filver handle, and 
called chowrie. All perſons of di- 
ſtinction have people . conſtantly 
whiſking them about to keep the 
flies off, particularly the Muſlel- 
mans, who abominate flies. 5 

All people naturally attached 
to their own cuſtoms, view with 
ſurpriſe the difference in thoſe of 


ſtrangers. The Mahrattas ſtared to 


ſee us riding with ſpurs and without 
martingals; but without cruppers ! 
—it had to them an appearance as 
repoſterous, as in England it would 
for a gentleman to walk bare- 
footed. Some others af our ciſtoms 
greatly excited their attention. They 
have no idea how a man can pre- 
fer walking to riding. A Mahratta 


on a marching day, gets on his 


horſe at his tent door, and does not 
diſmount until he reaches the ſpot 
of encampment : to ſee us frequent. 
ly walk ten or twelve miles, with 
our horſes led, was to them an un- 
accountable piece of obſtinacy. 
Another cuſtom, peculiar we be- 
lieve to Europeans, - of walking, 
backward and forward in a tent, or, 
for want of one, in the open air, 
they marked with particular admi- 
ration: a perſon who after walking, 
when he could have rode, ten or 
twelve miles, continued perambu- 
lating to and fro in his tent, under 
a tree, or in the ſun for an hour or 
two, they concluded muſt be in- 


ſane. This idea prevailed ſome time, 


but when on acquaintance they had 
reaſon to ſuppoſe the perſon com · 
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pos, and found it ſo general a ſalt, but the horſe is ſubject to a re. 
practice, they knew not what to think; turn of the excreſcence. The lam- 
until at length it was diſcovered to is a diſorder very common in 
be our method of praying, which India. Cropping! and nicking ate 
difcovery was confirmed by their unknown in Iudia, nor can the 
never obſerving any other acts of natives believe we practiſe them, 
devotion. A ſoldier in the field and were a horſe's ears as long as 
muſt be content with being devout an aſs's they would not think ot - 
in private; and as no opportunities cutting them doun: nor they never 
offered for our friends to ſee our clip the tail, but delight in ſeeing it 
pious practices, it was as well ton long and full, and, if white, it is 
let them indulge the idea, for as to frequently dyed red- . 5 
telling them it was for exerciſe, „ The bigotry with which all 
their language does not furniſſi ſects of Hindoos adhere to their 
them with ſuch a word, nor their own cuſtoms is well known; ſtill, 
underſtanding ſuch an idea. when theſe cuſtoms: are ſtrikingly 
“ As farriers, the Mahrattas are injudicious, and totally abſtratted 
very deficient, haying but little from religious prejudices; perſever- 
knowledge, either of the diſeaſes ance degenerates into obſtmacy, and 
incident to horſes, or of the me- ſimplicity into ignorance; So it is 
thod of cure. Their common me- with the Mahrattas, in abiding by 
dicine, on all occaſions, is maſſola, their preſent practice of cutting the 
which is a compoſition chieffy of- hoof and ſhoeing horſes: they cut 
ſpices, mixed up with flour and away the hinder part of the hoof, in 
ghee. That called ba- tees, from ſuch a manner that the paſtern al- 
being compounded of two and thir- moſt touches the ground, and the 
ty ingredients (ba-tees in the Mah- frog is ſuffered to grow: ſo that the: 
ratta tongue is thirty-two) is moſt hoof is nearly a circle, in which 
eſteemed : pepper and ginger are the form the ſhoes are made, the hinder 
chief ingredients, witha ſmall quan- parts-almoſt "yes and ſo thin, 
tity of caſſia, cardamoms, ſaffron, that a perſon of ordinary ſtrength 
d. and is given on all occafions, can eafily twiſt. them. Inſtead of 
whether the animal be coſtive or making the back part of the ſhoe 
looſe. Naſſola is alſo given to the thickeſt, they hammer it quite 
horſes to make them ſleek and ſpr- thin, making the forepart thac eſt 
rited, for which purpoſe it is uſual and the ſhoe, gradually becoming 
to mix a Sele two of whole thinner, ends in an edge. 
pepper, and a little ſalt with their The farriers travel about camp. 
grain. Favourites are ſometimes and, wherever they are wanted, do 
indulged” with ſheep's head broth, the buſineſs on the ſpot; as they a 
rice and milk, and other dainties. carry a dozen ready made ' ſhors, i 
The Mahrattas have alſo purg - with nails; and all their implement 
ing balls, compoſed principally of in a bag. The anvil weighs five or l 
jalep, and are not ignorant of the fix pounds, and is driven 400 t 
effects of nitre, which they give in the ground, a hammer or two, 2 
e gripes and other diſorders; pair of pincers, and a clumſy Knife 
They have not the art of rowelling, ti pare the hoof are all their tools. 
nor of burning or cutting for the They uſe no raſp, but pare the 
lanipers : the latter they reduce by hoof to fit the ſhoe. During the 
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holds the horſe's foot up with a 
thong, that the operator brings in 
his bag. The nails. are clumſy, 
with round heads; and are not 
let into a groove in the ſhoe : its thin- 
neſs would not admit of it. With 
dificulty two or three were prevail- 
ed upon to learn our method of 
making and fixing ſhoes, and were 
employed by almoſt our whole line, 
but will, doubtleſs, - when we left 
them, have taken again to their 
former manner. 3 

« It is. but juſtice, however, to 
give them credit for their {kill in 
that part of fartiery that. relates to 
cutting, in which we think Euro- 
peans might take a leſſon, The 
part is not gxtracted whole, but a 
ligature is tied tight round the ſcro- 
tum, ſo. as to prevent any nouriſh. 
ment being received, and in a few 
days the part to be removed is diſ- 
ſolved, the ſcrotum punctured, and 
its contents let out in a kind of pus. 
Emollients are put into the ſcrotum, 
and in a ſnort time the horſe is well. 
This method is certainly, upon the 
whole, more expeditious, leſs pain- 
ful, and ſaid to be ſafer than cut. 
ting; indeed the operator will in. 
ſure the horſe for a trifle. The ani. 
mal is commonly purged and 
brought to a proper temperament 
before the operation. It is not, 
however, common, among the 
Mahrattas, to make geldings ; ne- 
ver, indeed, but when, from vice, 
a horſe is unmanageable. Bullocks 
are made in the — manner, and 
n another very cruel one. . 

* With the Mahrattas long fet- 
lock joints are eſteemed, although 
"ey are not ignorant of its being a 
ſign of weakneſs: they ſay it makes 
the animal eaſier in his paces, which 
May be true, as it would appear a 
borſe's fetlocks act like {prings to a 
carriage, f p | | 

* Picould horſes: are deemed 


ſtrong, ſecond! only to black, 
of which colour very few are to be 
feen. White is a bad colour, un- 
leſs. with a black mane and tail, 
and then it is paſſable. The method, 


in Europe, of croſſing the breed, 


the Mahrattas do not practiſe, but 
endeavour to preferve the breed by 
coupling animals of the ſame na- 
tion, which they have not yet learn- 
cd, cauſes them to degenerate. An 
Arab and a Toorkee (a heavy ſpe- 
cies) would make a.goodbreed, but. 
they put Arab to Arab, and con- 
ceive by not mixing the blood, that. 
the foal will have all the virtues of 
its parents. | | 
«Mr, Orme has ſome carneft in- 
quiries reſpecting the manner in 
which the Naahraltas procure and 
feed their horſes: they certainly 
breed a great many, and procure. 
others from Arabia, Perſia, Canda- 
har, and the northern parts of Hin- 
dooſtan. We know of no place in 
the Mahrattacountry peculiarly-ad- 
apted for feeding horſes, but con- 
jecture the different chiefs feed their 
own cattle, in their own territories; 
in few parts of which, we appre- 
hend, will be foung a want of paſ- 
turage. N 
Mr. Orme ſpeaks of a breed, 
of which he ſays, „a few are ſeen, 
ſtraggling in every part of theſe 
countries, but ſo diniuutive. and 
naught, that no one owns. them, 


and they may be taken up for the 


fee of a few pence to the Zemindar.'? 
A ſpecies, called tattoo, are here 
alluded to, and although not quite 
ſo deſpicable, as Mr. Orme men- 
flons, are certainly, as horſes,a moſt, 
contemptible breed : they are, how- 
ever, ſerviceable and hardy, and 
frequently uſed, inſtead of bul- 
locks, for carrying baggage. Their 
value is from five to fifceen rupees. 
Horſes bred in this couutry, of the 
ordinary ſize, ſell from two to fix 
hundred 


Ul 
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hundred rupees ; northern "horſes 
up to a thouſand rupees, which 1s 
reckoned a high price. Mr. Fryer 
dogs not, as Mr. Orme ſuppoſes, in 
the note juſt quoted, mean rice, 


when he ſpeaks of corn for horſes : 


W. 


that grain is never given to horſes 


as their ordinary food. Gram and 
coolty are the grain on which horſes 


are fed throughout the Mahratta 


country.” 


2 


Accovunrt of the PaRSEES of BomBaY. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


« HE Parſees, mentioned inthis 


note, are the principal na- 
tiveinabitants of the Iſland of Bom- 
bay, in regard to wealth and num- 
bers: not only the moſt valuable 
eſtates, but a very conſiderable 


= of the ſhipping of the port be- 


ong to them, and no merchants 
tranſport their goods in finer ſhips 
than the Bombay merchants, not ex- 
cepting even the honourable Eaſt 
India company. The reader will 
have an idea of the ' commercial 


opulence of this little iſland, when 


he learns, that beſides the great 
number of ſhips from Europe and 
America that yearly clear from the 
cuſtom-houſe, there are, in carpen- 
ter's meaſurement, belonging to the 
port and iſland, 27, 500tous of ſhip- 
ping, conſtantly employed trading 
to every part of Afia, navigated by 
Engliſh officers. Beſides this, there 
are country ſhips, veſſels, and 
boats, to an immenſe amount in 
tonnage, going to and fro between 
Bombay and the Red Sea, Perſian 
Gulf, &c. &c. 


In one article of merchandize, 


and to one port, there was in the 
year 1788-9, cleared from the Bom- 
bay cuſtom, what at that port ſold 
for an almoſt incredible ſum, We 
allude to cotton, of which there 
were in that year exported from 
Bombay to Canton 55, ooo candy: 
the freight only of which to Can- 


ton, at ninety rupees, the medium 
of the ſeaſon, amounts, if the ru- 
pee is eſtimated at 28. 6d. to 680, 
_ ſterling; or if taken at the 
oweſt value in exchange, to half a 
million! | 

« The fineſt ſhips in India are 
built by the Parſees of. Bombay, 
ſolely by themſelves, without the 
leaſt aſſiſtance from Europeans from 
the time the keel is laid, until the 
ſhip is launched. Some of thee 
ſhipsare of a thouſand tons burthen: 
but from the heavineſs of the wood, 
and the difficulty of making the 
iron work ſufficiently ſtrong to con- 
fine it, ſome ſkilful naval architects 
are of opinion, that building ſuch 
large ſhips will not be found to 
— th ſo well as ſmaller. Ships of 
five hundred tons, built in Bombay, 
will laſt many years longer, perhaps 
double the time, than a ſhip, from 
any yard in England. This is owing 
to the ſuperiority of the timber; 
for notwithſtanding the celebrity 0: 
Engliſh oak, the Indian teek far ex- 
ceeds it in durability.“ 

« To return to the Parſees.— 


We have obferved them as the fa - 


vourites of fortune; let us add, they 
are deſervedly ſo, for we find them 
doing very extenſive acts of chartty 
and benevolence. In the Bombay 
Herald of the 4th October, 1790, 
we read the following paragraph 
« We are happy in the „ 
7 | 
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ty of pointing out the liberality of 


Soorabjee Muncherjee, whoſe con- 


duct does honour to humanity :' 
during the preſent ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, he daily feeds upwards of 
two thouſand people, of different 
caſts, at his own expence.“ Other 
public inſtances might be given. 
Some of them alſo have poor 
Europeans on their penſion liſt, to 
whom are given a weekly allow- 
znce, and food and cloathing. To 
their private charity and benevo- 
lence, they add all the public ſhow 
and expence neceſſary to give dig- 
nity to their riches. Some of them 
have two or three country houſes, 
furniſhed in all the extravagance of 
European taſte ; with elegant and 
extenſive gardens, where European 
gentlemen are frequently invited, 
and where they are always welcome 
to entertain their own private par- 
ties, and retire to. enjoy the rural 
pleaſures of the country, free from 
the noiſe and buftle of a byſy, dirty 
town, We have ſeen Parſce mer- 
chants give balls, ſuppers, and en- 
tertainments to the whole ſettle- 
ment; and ſome of them ride in 
Engliſh chariots, ſuch as a noble- 
man in England need not be aſham- 
ed to own, drawn by beautiful ani- 
mals that every nobleman cannot 
equal in his ſtud. The Parſees 
have been often known to behave 
wo Engliſh gentlemen, reſpecting 
pecuniary concerns, in a manner 
wghly liberal ; and although inſtan- 
* night be given to the contrary, 
ad inſtances might alſo be given, 
Vhere individuals, elated by their 
ches, have forgotten the reſpect 
due to Engliſh gentlemen, ſtill they 
are but alla 
eprobated by any than themſelves. 
* A Par ee beggar was never 
"own; and their women, who 
do as fair as Europeans, are pro- 


* chaſte; ſo that a harlot 
94. 9 


ö 


nces, and are not more 
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is as rare as a beggar. Upon the 
whole, they are a very handſome 
race of people, n 
6% An enquiry into the hiſto 
and cuſtoms of the Parſees would, 
we think, be curious, Their hiſtory 
commences at the period of the 
troubles cauſed by the Saracen con- 
querors of Perſia : when, perſecut- 
ed for their religious opinions, a 
few Perſians took refuge in the Iſle 
of Ormus, whence, ſome time af- 
ter, they failed for India, and land- 
ed in Gudjraat, where they found 
an aſylum, on condition that they 
ſhould reveal the myſteries of their 
creed, ſhould renounce their own 
language and dreſs, that their wo- 
men ſhould go abroad unveiled, and 
their nuptials be celebrated in the 
evening. Theſe reſtrictions were 
all complied with, and the Parſees* 
dreſs is nearly the ſame with the 
Hindoos, and they uſe the nagri 
character. So far is their own lan- 
guage forgotten, that perhaps there 
are not ten Parſees, we know not 
of one, on the Ifland of Bombay 
that can ſpeak it. op 
&« Tavernier, in his Perſian Tra- 
vels, page 163, gives a long ac- 
count of the Guars, by whom he 
—_ means this people ; but he 
is ſo unfortunate as to err notoriouſ- 
ly in a number of particulars. g 
« They never intermarry, nor 
have they any public places of 
prayer; like their progenitors, the 
puritans of the eaſt, they do not 
think temples, as places of worſhip, 
at all neceſſary, merely as ſuch: 
they pray in the open air, and make 
their proſtrations to the ſun, as the 
8 emblem in nature of the 
eity, whoſe temple is the univerſe, 
and the all-pervading element of 
fire his only ſymbol. _ Fs 
Moſt of their original cuſtoms 
are, however, ſomewhat altered. 
No one, perhaps, is ſo ſingularly 
Cn? curious 


- 
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curious as their method of ſepul- 
ture, with which, in a brief de- 
ſcription, we ſhall conclude this 
note, a 

“The defunct, after lying a 
proper time in his own houſe, for 
the purpoſes of mourning, is car- 
ried, followed by his relations and 
friends, the females chaunting a re- 
quiem, and depoſited in a tomb 
of the following conſtruction. It 
is a circular building, open at top, 
about fifty- five feet diameter, and 
twenty-five in height, filled to with- 
in five feet of the top, excepting a 
well of fifteen feet diameter in the 
centre. The part ſo filled is ter- 
raced, with a flight declivity to- 
ward the well. Two circular grooves, 
three inches deep, are raiſed round 
the well, the fr at the diſtance of 
four, the ſecond at ten feet from the 
well. Grooves of the like depth or 
height, and four feet diſtant from 
each other at the outer part of the 
outer circle, are carried ſtraight 
from the wall to the well, comtmu- 
nicating with the circular ones, for 
the purpoſe of carrying off the wa- 
ter, &c. The tomb, by this means, 
is divided into three circles of par- 
titions: the outer, about ſeven feet 
by four ; the middle, fix by three ; 
the inner, four by two: the outer 
for the men, the middle for the wo- 
men, the inner for the children ; in 
Which the bodies are reſpectively 
placed, wrapped looſely in a piece 
of cloth, and left to be devoured by 
the vultures; which is very ſogn 
done, as numbers of thoſe animals 
are always ſeen hovering and watch- 
ing about theſe charnel houſes, in 
expectation of their prey. The 
friends of the deceaſed, or the per- 
ſons who have charge of the tomb, 
come at the proper time, and throw 
the bones into their receptacle, the 


* 


well in the centre; for which purs 
poſe, iron rakes and tongs are de- 

oſited in the tomb. The entrance 
is Cloſed by an iron door, four feet 
ſquare, on the eaſtern fide, as high 
up as the terrace, to which a road 
Upon the wall, above 
the door, an additional wallis raiſed, 
to prevent people from looking into 
the tomb, which the Parſces are 
careful to prevent. A 
ription is on a ſtone in. 
ſerted over the door, which we 
opied, but have forgotten its 
rom the bottom of the wall 
ſubterranean paſſages lead to receive 
the bones, &c. and to prevent the 
well from filling. 

Men of great property ſome- 
times do not chuſe to 
in theſe indiſcriminate receptacles, 
and cauſe a ſmall one to be built 
for their own families. Soorabjee, 
a rich merchant formerly of Bom- 
bay, is laid in a private one in the 
garden to his houſe on Malabar 
Hill; and we underſtand his tomb 
is grated over; if ſo it is the only 
one on the iſland ſo covered, The 
public tombs are, we think, fivein 
number, but not now all in uſe, ſi- 
tuated about three miles north- 
weſterly from Bombay fort: the 
largeſt, for they are of different 
ſizes, is that here deſcribed. We 
have ſeen accounts of this cuſtom 
of the Parſees, and deſcriptions of 
their tombs, but never any cor- 


rect. | 

« Led by idle curioſity, when 
very young, we went into every 
tomb on the iſland, the private one 
in Soorabjee's gardenexcepted ; not 
only into the tombs but into the 
wells. We were not then aware © 
the impropriety, or ſhould not ſo 
indecently have 0 
ſacred repoſitories 

| | "2 
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Mos AL Cruanacteh and Rur ietow of the Nonrn Authican IN- 
DIANS; 1 | 


[From the Hisrory of the Mrss1oN of the Untres BaETHREN among 
the Indians, &c. by GEORGE Henxy LosKIEL, tranſlated from the 
GERMAN by CHRISTIAN IGNATius La TROBE.] ; 


& HOUGH the Indians are 
uncultivated, yet perhaps 


conduct, exhibits a greater ſhow of 


eminence will appear upon the 
lighteſt compariſon between them 
and other heathen, and the follow - 
ing ſhort remarks made by our miſ- 
ſionaries, after many. years experi- 
ence and an intimate acquaintance 
with them, will confirm it. 

„In common life and conver- 
ſation the Indians obſerve great de- 
cency, They wſually treat one 
another and ſtrangers with kindneſs 
and civility, and without empty 
compliments. Their whole beha- 
riour appears . ſolid and prudent. 
In matters of conſequence they 
ſeem to ſpeak and act with the molt 
cool and ſerious deliberation, avoids 
ng all appearance of precipitancy. 
but upon cloſer examination, their 
caution appears to riſe chiefly from 
luſpicion, and their CS is af- 
iected, They are perfect maſters 
of the art of diſſembling. If an In- 
lian has loſt his whole property by 

e or any other calamity, he ſpeaks 
it as he would of the moſt tri- 


hen "al occurrence: yet his pride can- 
ery ot always conceal his ſorrow. _. 
* In the converſe of both ſexes, 


the greateſt decency and propriet 

5 obſerved, At leaſt nothing. laf: 
deious or indecent is openly al- 
lowed, ſo that in this reſpect it can- 
nod de denied, but that they excel 


de nevertheleſs guilty of fornica- 


no heathen nation, in its moral, 


goodneſs and virtue. This pre- 


volt nations. But in ſecret, they 


cation, and even of unnatural 
crimes, 25. W 1 950 .{ 

«, They are ſociable and friend- 
ly, and a' mutual intercourſe ſub- 
ſiſts between the families. Quar- 
rels, ſarcaſtical and offenſive beha- 
viour, are carefully avoided. They 
never put any one publicly to the 


bluſh, nor reproach even a noted 


murderer. Their common con- 
verſation turns upon hunting, fiſli- 
ing, and affairs of ſtate> No one 
interrupts his neighbour in ſpeak- 
ing, and they liſten very attentively 
to news, whether true or falſe. 
This is one reaſon why they are ſo 
fond of receiving ſtrangers: but 
no inquiry is madeabout news,' till 
they have ſmoaked one pipe of to- 
baceo. They never curſe and 
ſwear in their converſation, nor 


have they any ſuch expreſſions for 


it in their language, as are common 
in other nations | 

« By their behaviour it appears 
as if the greateſt confidence ſubſiſt- 
ed among them. They frequently 


leave their implements and game in 


the open air, for many days; not 
altogether becauſe they place much 
dependance upon the honeſty and 
faithfulneſs of their neighbours, for 
ſtealing is not an uncommon prac- 
tice among them, but becauſe they 
highly reſent the leaſt idea of ſuſpi- 
cion. They therefore pretend to 


guard the game merely from the ate 


tack of wild beaſts. ee 
Pifferenee of rank, with all 
its conſequences, is not to be found 
among the Indians. They are all 

ee equally 
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equally noble and free. The only 
difference conſiſts in wealth, age, 
_ dexterity, courage, and office. Who- 
ever furniſhes much wampom for 
the chiefs, is conſidered as a perſon 
of quality and riches, Age is every 
where much reſpected, for, accord- 
ing to their ideas, long life and wiſ- 
dom are always connected together. 
Young Indians endeavour by pre- 
ſents to gain inſtruction from the 
aged, and to learn from them how 
to attain to old age. However, the 
Indian youth is much degenerated 
in this reſpect. A clever hunter, a 
valiant warrior, and an intelligent 
chief, are alſo much honoured ; and 
no Indian, with all his notions\of 
liberty, ever refuſes to follow and 
obey his captain or his chief. 

% Preſents are very acceptable 
to an Indian, but he is not willing 
to acknowledge himſelf under any 
obligations to the donor, and even 
takes it amiſs, if they are diſcon- 
tinued. Some old men and women 
3 to the art of procuring pre- 

ents of cloaths and proviſions, by 
a certain charm, or magic ſpell, 
called beſon. At leaſt they find 
the ſuperſtition of believing in the 


efficacy of the beſons a profitable 


one. 

« The hoſpitality of the Indians 
is well known. Itextends even to 
ſtrangers, who take refuge amongſt 
them. They count it a moſt ſacred 
duty, from which no one is ex- 
empted. Whoever refuſes relief to 
any one, commits a grievous of- 
fence, and not only makes himſ- 
deteſted and abhorred by all, but 
liable to revenge from the offended 

rſon. 

In their conduct towards their 
enemies they are cruel and inexora- 
ble, and when enraged, bent upon 
nothing but murder and bloodſhed. 
They are however remarkable for 
conceating their paſſions, and wait- 


ing for a convenient opportunity 
of gratifying them. But then their 
fury knows no bounds. If they 
cannot ſatisfy their reſentment, they 
even call upon their friends and 
poſterity to do it. The lon 

ſpace of time cannot cool their 


'wrath, nor the moſt diſtant place 


of refuge afford ſecurity to their 
enemy. 

“ Fornication, adultery, ſtealth, 
lying, and cheating, they conſider 
as heinous and ſcandalous offences, 
and punyſh them in various ways. 

An adulterer muſt expect, that 
the party offended will requite him, 
either in the ſame manner, or put 
him to death. An adultereſs is in 
general merely put away; but ſome- 
times deſtroyed, 

« A thief muſt reſtore whatever 


he has ſtolen; but if he is too poor, 


or cannot be brought to juſtice, his 
relations muſt pay for him. In caſe 
of violent robberies, the ſorcerers 
are conſulted, and theſe pretend to 
ſend the offender out of the world 
by an inexplicable proceſs, 

„ Since the 2 have taken 
ſo much to drinkiug rum, murder 
are more frequent. An Indian feaſt 
is ſeldom concluded without blood 
ſhed. Though they lay all the 
blame to the rum, yet murder com- 
mitted in drunkenneſs is ſeverely 
puniſhed. For the.murder of a 
man one hundred yards of wam- 
pom, and for that of a woman, two 
hundred yards muſt be paid by the 
murderer. If he is too poor, which 
is commonly the caſe, and his friends 
can or will not aſſiſt him, he muſt 
fly from the reſentment of the re- 
lations. But if any one has mur- 
dered his own relation, he eſcapes 
without much difficulty; for the 
family, who alone have a right to 
take revenge, do not chooſe, by too 
ſevere a puniſhment inflicted on 
the murderer, to deprive their mw 
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of two members at once, and thus 
to weaken their influence. They 
rather endeavour to bring about a 
reconciliation, and even often juſ- 
tity the deed. | 

« .The Indian women are more 
given to ſtealing, lying, quarrelling, 
backbiting, and ſlandering, than 
the men. | 

« The Indians are very capable 
of learning every kind of work. 
Some, who have long reſided a- 
mong the white people, have learnt 
to work in iron, and make hatch- 
ets, axes, and other tools, without 
any regular inſtruction. Yet few 
will ſubmit to hard labour, neither 
their education nor their wants in- 
clining them to induſtry and appli- 
cation, The Indians in general, 
but eſpecially the men, love eaſe; 


and even hunting, though their 


chief employ, is attended to, with 
perſeverance, but for a few months 
of the year; the reſt are chiefly 
ſpent in idleneſs. The women are 
more employed; for the whole 
burthen of houſe-keeping lies upon 
them, and nothing but hunger and 
want can rouſe the men from their 
drowſineſs, and give them activi- 


«* The honour and welfare of the 
nation is conſidered by the Indians 
as. a moſt important concern. For 


though they are joined together 


neither by force nor compact, yet 
they conſider themſelves as one na- 
tion, of which they have an exalted 
dea, and profeſs great attachment 
io their particular tribe. Independ- 
ence appears to them to be the grand 
prerogative of Indians, conſidered 
eicher collectively or as individuals, 
They frankly own the ſuperiority 
ot the Europeans in ſeveral arts, 
but deſpiſe them, as ſubmitting to 
laborious employments. The ad- 
dantages they poſſeſs in hunting, 
aſting, and even in their moral 


conduct, appear to them ſuperior 
to any European refinements. This 
public ſpirit of the Indians produces 
the moiſt noble exertions in favour: 
of their own r They dread 
no danger; ſuffer any hardſhi 


and meet torments and death itſelf 


with compoſure, in the defence of 
their country. Even in their laſt 
moments they preſerve the' greateſt 
appearance of inſenſibility, in ho- 
nour of their nation, boaſt of their 
intrepidity, and with ſavage pride 
defy the greateſt ſufferings and tor- 
tures which their enemies can in- 


flict upon them. 


« Sacrrfices, made with a view to 
pacify God and the ſubordinate 
deities, are alſo among the religious 
ceremonies of the Indians. Theſe 
ſacrifices are of very antient date, 
and conſidered in ſo ſacred a light, 
that unleſs they are performed in 
proper time and in a manner 3 
table to the deity, they ſuppoſe ill - 
neſs, misfortunes, and death itſelf, 
would certainly befal them and 
their families. But they have nei- 
ther prieſts regularly appointed, nor 
temples. At general and ſolemn 
ſacrifices, the oldeſt men perform 
the offices of prieſts, but in private 
parties, each man bringing a ſacri- 
fice is prieſt himſelf. Inſtead of a 
temple, a large dwelting houſe is 
fitted up for the purpoſe. 

Our miſſionaries have not found 
rank polytheiſm, or groſs idolatry, 
to exiſt among the Indians. They 
have, however, ſomething which 
may be called an idol. This is the 
manitto, repreſenting in wood the 
head of a man in miniature, which 
they always carry about them, ei- 
ther on a ſtring round their neck or 
in a bag. They hang it alſo about 
their children, to preſerve them 


from illneſs and enſure, towthem _ 


ſucceſs, When they perform à ſo- 
lemn ſacrifice, a manitto, or a head 
Fs. - as 
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« The firſt ſacrificial feaſt is held - 


as large as life, is put agen a pole in 
the middle of the houſe. 

« But they underſtand by the 
word manitto, every being, to which 
an offering is made, eſpecially all 
good ſpirits, They alſo look upon 
the elements, almoſt all animals, 
and even ſome plants, as ſpirits, 
one exceeding the other in dignity 
and power. 

They ſacrifice to an hare, be- 
cauſe, according to report, the firſt 
anceſtor of the Indian tribes had 
that name. To Indian corn they 
facrifice hear's fleſh, but to deer and 
bears, Indian corn; to the fiſhes, 
ſmall pieces of bread in the ſhape 
of fiſhes: but they poſitively deny, 
that they pay any adoration to theſe 
ſubordinate good ſpirits, and affirm, 
that they only worſhip the true 
God, througi them: for God, ſay 
they, does not require men to pay 
offerings or adoration immediately 
to him. He has therefore made 
known his will in dreams, notify- 
ing to them, what beings they have 
to conſider as manittos, and what 
offerings to make to them. 

The manittos are alſo conſi- 
dered as tutelar ſpirits. Every In- 
dian has one or more, which he 
conceives to be peculiarly given to 
aſſiſt him and make him proſper. 
One has in a dream received the ſun 
as his tutelar ſpirit; another the 
moon ; a third, an owl; a fourth, 
a buffaloe; and ſo forth. An In- 
dian is difpirited, and conſiders 
himſelf as forſaken by God, till he 
has received a tutelar ſpirit in a 
- dream ; but thoſe who Coe been 
thus favoured, are full of courage, 
and proud of their powerful ally. 

Among the feaſts and ſacrifices 
of the Indians, five. are the moſt 
remarkable, and each has its pecu- 
liar ceremonies. I will deſcribe 
them as held among the Dela- 
wares. 


by a whole family or their friends 
once in two years, commonly in 
autumn, ſeldom in winter. Beſide 
the members of the family, they 
fometimes invite their neighbours 


from the adjacent towns; and, as 


their connexions are large, each 
Indian has an opportunity of at- 
tending more than one family feaſt 
in a year. The head of the family 
muſt provide every thing. He cal- 
culates the requiſite number of deer 
and bears, and ſends the young 
people into the woods to procure 
them. When they have completed 
their numbers, they carry the booty 
home, in ſolemn proceſſion, depo- 


ſiting it in the houſe of ſacrifice. 


The women are meanwhile engag- 
ed in preparing fire-wood for roaſt- 
ing or boiling, and long dry reed 
graſs for ſeats. As ſoon as the 


- 


gueſts are al! aſſembled and ſeated, - 


the boiled meat is ſerved up in large 
kettles, with bread made of Indian 
corn, and diſtributed by the ſer- 
vants. The rule is, that whatever 
is thus brought as a ſacrifice, muſt 
be eaten altogether and nothing left. 
A ſmall quantity of melted fat only 
is poured by the oldeſt men into the 
fire, and in this the main part of the 
offering conſiſts. The bones are 
burnt, leſt the dogs ſhould get any 
of them. After dinner the men 
and women dance with much de- 
cency. One ſinger only performs 
during the dance, walking up and 
down, rattling a ſmall tortoiſe-ſhell 
filled with pebbles. The burthen 
of his ſong conſiſts of dreams, and 
a recital of all the names of the 
manittos, and thoſe things which 
are moſt ufeful to the Indians. 


When the firſt ſinger is weary, he 
fits down, and is relieved by an- 


other. Thus this feaſting is ſome- 


times continued for three or four 


ights together, beginning in the 
nig Oge „beginning abe 
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aſternoon and laſting till the next 


morning. * 

« The ſecond feaſt differs from 
the former only in this, that the 
men dance almoſt naked, their 
bodies being daubed all over with 
white clay. ro 

At the third feaſt, ten or more 
tanned deer-ſkins are given to as 
many old men or women, who 
wrap themſelves in them, and ſtand 
before the houſe, with their faces 
turned to the eaſt, praying God 
with a loud voice to reward their 
benefactors. 04 

« The fourth ſacrifice is made to 
a certain voracious, ſpirit, who, ac- 
cording to their opinion, 1s never 
ſatisfied. The gueſts are there- 
fore obliged to eat all the bear's fleſh, 
and drink the melted fat, without 


leaving any thing, which is fre- 


quently followed by indigeſtions 
and vomiting. 

The fifth feſtival is celebrated 
in honour of fire, which they con- 
ſider as the firſt parent of all In- 
dian nations. Twelve manittos at- 
tend him as ſubordinate deities, 
being partly animals and partly ve- 


getables. The chief ceremony in 


—— — 


celebrating this feſtival is, that a 
large oven is built in the midſt of 
the houſe of ſacrifice, conſiſting of 
twelve poles, each of a different 
ſpecies of wood. Theſe they run 
into the ground, tie them together 
at the top, and cover them entirely 


with blankets, joined cloſe toge- 


ther, ſo that the whole appears like 
a baker's oven, high enough nearly 
to admit a man ſtanding upright. 
After dinner the oven is heated 
with twelve large ſtones made red 
hot. Then twelve men creep into 
it, and remain there as long as they 
can bear the heat. Meanwhile an 
old man throws twelve pipes full of 


tobacco upon the hot ſtones, which 


occafions a ſmoke almoſt powerful 
enough to ſuffocate the perſons thus 
confined, fo that, upon their being 
taken out, they generally fall down 
in a ſwoon. During this feaſt a 
whole deer-ſkin, with the head and 
antlers remaining, is raiſed upon a 
pole, to which they ſeem to ſing 
and pray. But they deny that they 
pay any adoration to the buck, de- 
claring that God alone is worſhip- 
ped through this medium.” 
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[From the Firſt Volume of Anpzews's HisToxy of GREAT BrtTAIN, 


5 HE cuſtoms introduced by 

1 the Normans to England 
were in general praiſe-worthy and 
gentleman. like, when compared to 
hole of the Anglo-Saxons. Knight- 
hood, which neceſſarily compre- 
hended a brave and liberal heart, a 
tem demeanor and a. graceful per- 
!o7mance of manlike exerciſes, flou- 
ritned under their protection. The 
knight, after having ſerved a kind 
© apprenticeſhip during ſeven or 


eight years as an eſquire, bound 
himſelf by a ſolemn oath to be 
loyal to his King, to protect the 
virtuous part of the fair ſex, and 
to reſcue widows and - orphans 
from 5 at the hazard of 
his life. The tilts and tournaments 


(which were pompous feſtivals 
where the {kill and agility of the 
knight were ſeverely tried) afforded 
erpetual incentives to excellence 

in military 1 5 ; and the pictu- 
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reſque duty annexed to chivalry, of 
chuſing a ſupreme lady, in defence 
of whoſe beauty and virtue her 
knight was always ready to com- 
bat, hid its own abſurdity under a 
veil of elegance. [Sr. PaLave fur 
la CREVALERIE.] 
„ gheſides the tournament, a di- 
verſion allotted only to perſons of 
rank, the favourite ſports of the 
principal Normans were hunting 
and hawking; theſe the kings, pre- 
Jates and noblemen, purſued with 
an incredible eagerneſs, and with- 
put the ſmalleſt regard to the la- 
bours of the huſbandman. By theſe 
purſuits' (ſays John of Saliſbury) 
t they loſe their humanity, and be- 
come monſters like the ſavage ani- 
mals they chaſe; — and 
their flocks are driyen from their 
aſtures, that wild beaſts niay range 
in them at large; ſhould one of 
theſe potent ſportſmen approach 
your dwelling, haſten to bring out 
every refreſhment which you have 
in your houſe or which you can 
beg or borrow of your neighbours, 
Jeſt you ſhould find the fatal couſe- 
quence of your neglect; and per- 
haps be accuſed of treaſon. 
„The game of cheſs, and till 
more the various chances of the 
dice, conſtituted domeſtic amuſe- 
ments for the great. That they 
carried theſe to exceſs we may 
udge from many circumſtances. 
— the horrors of civil war could 
nat damp their ſpirit of gaming; for 
M. Paris complains of the barons, 
aſſociated to reſiſt the tyranny of 
ohn, for ſpending their time in 
uxury and playing with dice, 
when'their appearance was wanted 
in the field. Exceſſive gaming at 
ſea was reſtrained by the ſecond 
of thoſe laws which the united 


kings of England and France drew, 


up jn 1190 for the government of 


the fgree fitted out againſt the da: 


racens. There it is enacted 
knights and clerks ſhall be re. 
ſtrained to the loſs of twenty ſhil. 
lings (nearly what fiftegn pounds 
would be in the 18th century) in 
day ; hut that ſoldiers or ſailors, if 
detected in playing for money, 
ſhall be fined at will, or whipped or 
ducked. [BrompToN. BENEic. 
AnBas.] | * 
„Theatrical entertainments were 
not wholly unknown. The mira- 


cles of ſaints and the ſufferings of 


martyrs were the ſubjects of dra: 
matic repreſentations in London as 
Fitz Stephens writes ; and we find 
by M. Paris that Geoffrey, an abbot 
of St. Albans, was the author of a 

lay of St. Katharine; and that he 
8 from the ſacriſtan, the 
holy veſtments of the abbey to 
adorn the actors. 

« The more groſs amuſements 
of the Norman nobility in the pan- 
tomime ſtyle have been mentioned 
in a former note from- John of 
Saliſbury, who, though a ſevere, 
was a tplerably candid critic on the 
times he lived in, | 

« The common people were not 


without their diverſions. Bull- 


baiting, cock-fighting and horſe- 
racing were known to the men 
of . London: the ſports on the 
Thames, the ſkaiting, and the va- 
rious exerciſes and entertainments 
of the twelfth century are accu. 
rately and even elegantly painted 
by Fitz Stephens in his deſcription 
of London. | 

% The Normans were ſober and 
rather delicate at their meals-when 
they firlt inyaded England. It was 
not long however before they 
equalled their predeceſſors in feaſt: 
ing and even added coſtly epic 
ride to brutal gluttony.— Let t 
meals each day ſupplied the place 
of the Anglo-Saxons' four, and * 
bert de Mellent, prime miniſter 205 
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| favourite of Henry. Beauclerc, 


ſtrove hard to reduce theſe two to 
one. [W. MaLMes.] 
% The dinner was held at nine 


in the morning, the _ at five 


in the afternoon, eſides che 
common meats, many diſhes were 
uſed, with the compoſition of which 


we are nat now acquainted, As 


to liquors they had ſeveral kinds 
compounded of honey, of ſpices, 
and of mulberry. juice; ſuch as 
hypocras, pigment, claret, and mo- 
rat, beſides wine, cyder, perry and 
ale. g 
Various kinds of bread were in 
uſe. The *panis piperatusꝰ was a ſort 


of gingerbread, Waſtel cakes and 


ſimnel cakes, as they were part of 
the royal allowance of the King of 
Scots when in England, were pro- 
bably made of the fineſt meal. 

_ [Rym. Fap.] 


There was great inconſiſtency 


in the general and national cha- 


rater of the. Anglo-Normans, 
They were at the ſame time acute- 
ly diſcerning and groſsly credu- 
lous; honourably brave and atro- 
ciouſly cruel ; reſpectful to the fair 


lex even to adoration, yet brutally 


licentious in their conduct to indi- 


viduals; effeminate in their dreſs 


and manners, yet patient of almoſt 
intolerable fatignes. 


* During more than an hundred 


year, the Normans in England 


ſhaved their faces. W. de Percy 
(* accompanied duke Robert 
in 1096 to Paleſtine) wawſtyled, 
on account of ſingularity as to this 
point, William Alſgernons,* or 
' William with the whiſkers.” | 

The dreſs of the Anglo-Nor- 


gowns trailing on the ground and 


mans was, in the eleventh century, 
ſimple if not elegant. The great 
wore a long and gloſe gown, which 
reached down to their heels and 
had its bottom frequently embroi- 
dered with gold. Over this hung 
an equally long cloak which was 
enerally buckled over the breaſia 
hen riding or walking abroad, a 
hood always hung behind the 
cloak. The cloſe gown was == 
over the head like a ſhirt, and faſt- 
ened round the waiſt by a girdl 
which was often embroidered a 
ſet with precious ſtones. 
from Ax r. PaivTiNGs.] 
« They wore breeches and 
ſtockings made of fine cloth and 
ſometimes very coſtly. The ab- 
ſurd long-toed ſhoes came in with 
William Rufus, The queen an 
the women of faſhion wore looſ 


girt round the waiſt, The mar- 
ried women had an additional robe 
over the gown, hanging down be- 
fore not unlike a f 


or pouch was ſuſpended. The 
men wore their hair long, excep 
ſometimes when ſuddenly Mer 
on by fanaticiſm. 
In the approaching centunes 
we ſhall find ſtrange variations 
from this ſimplicity of habit. The 
cruſades indecd ſeem to have intro- 
duced to Northern Europe, among 
other vices, luxury and effeminacy 
in dreſs to a degree which a mo- 
dern man of faſliion would bluſh 
to imitate, fe 
« The umbrella was in uſe as 
early as the reign of king Stephen.“ 
| : [STRUTT.] 
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acerdotal gar- 
ment. To the girdle a g purſe 
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CHARACTER of the PrasanTs of the BETUWE. 


[From the firſt Volume of Dr. Cocan's RRIXE.] 


* E peaſants in this part of 
1 the world retain much of 
what you. would term the ancient 


- fAimplicity of manners. They afford, 


in many reſpects, a ſpecimen of 
what we may ſuppoſe to have been 
the character of the Engliſh, about 
two hundred and fifty years ago. 
It is a reſpectable mark of learning, 
to be able to read and write. How- 
ever, the riſing generation will poſ- 


lieſs an advantage over their parents 


in this reſpect, as ſchools are now 
eftabliſhed in almoſt every village. 
When I reſided at Zuyleſtein, moſt 
of their bills upon me were drawn 
out by the ſchool-maſter, and ac- 
quitted by the ſign of the «croſs ; 
which I ſuppoſe had originally the 
ſolemnity of an oath, that the de- 
mand was duly paid. In conſe- 
= of not being able to minute 

own every article, their memories 
become extremely accurate and te- 
nacious, They continue, to this 
day, to create and change names 
ad libitum, One countryman is 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
Jan Boer, John (the) Farmer, whoſe 


father was Dirk (the) Miller. A 


farmer contiguous to my manſion 
was born at Bois le Duc; in Dutch 
Hertogs Boſch; Anglice, Duke's 
Wood. He planted himſelf, upon 
his firſt emigration, on the north 
fide of a range of hills, near to Leer- 
ſum, and was there known by the 
name of Van den Boſch, from the 
wood. Upon his coming over theſe 
hills, and taking a farm near to my 
reſidence, he was known by the 
name of Friz Overburg, Frederick 
Over-hill. My reſpectable perſon- 
age was analy known among the 
common people by Mynheer op 


— 


Zuyleſtein; and had I tranſplanted 
myſelf to any ſpot in their neigh- 
bourhood, my family would have 


been termed the Van Zuyleſtein _ 


family. 
It is common for thoſe who 
reſide in cities, amidſt e 2 


manners, to extol the ſimplicity and 


purity of rural characters. But they 
do not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh be- 
tween manners and morals, or be- 
tween open extravagance and ſe- 
cret depravity. When I reſided 
among theſe peaſants, T was not 


only ſeveral removes from either 


the poliſh or the immoralities which 
characterize cities, but, as already 
hinted, I felt myſelf thrown more 
than a couple of centuries back- 
wards in the world. I have been 
at ſome pains to acquaint myſelf 


with the originals, from whom ſuch 
pleaſing copies are taken, and am 


convinced that theſe pretended co- 
pies are, in general, ſtrong exag- 
gerations. I have often found ex- 
ternal ſimplicity connected with 
much ſlyneſs of diſpoſition. To 
cheat and out- wit a perſon who is 
in a more elevated ſtation, if they 
be not his immediate dependents, 
is the profeſſed trial of ſkill, and 
the perpetual boaſt of almoſt every 
farmer. They are externally ſub- 
miſſivè to ſuperiors; in general, 
civil to ſtrangers; and, if not in a 
ſtate of enmity, very cordial, gene- 
rous, ſympathiſing, among one 
another. Their enmity is impla- 
cable, It is enkindled and burns 


with ardour on each fide, accord- 
ing to family connections; no * 
ſpect being had to the cauſe, or the 


juſtice of the quarrel. They ſeem 


to think that the injunction to = 
: p ; 0 2 , 


— rr as un 1 
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give an injury, is one of the ſe- 
vereſt; and it would be impoſſible 
to make them comprehend the 
dignity of ſeeking reconciliation. 
They are pretty — in their at- 
tendance upon public worſhip on 
the Sunday, and as regularly re- 
turn home intoxicated on the mar- 
ket-day, The crime of adultery is 
ſcarcely known among them; of 
tornication, not very frequent; and 
the triumphs of ſeduction, never. 
Their conduct towards each other, 
though coarſe, is ſincere. They 
are ſtrangers to that duplicity which 
the- polite world is obliged to prac- 
tiſe, merely to avoid giving offence, 
or to conciliate eſteem, But then, 
if they be ſincere, they are often 
very coarſe, | | 

« From the above ſketch, you 
will think with me, good fir, that 
painters and moraliſts either make 
a ſelection of the moſt pleaſing ob- 
jets with deſign and in order to 


einbelliſn a picture; or, by con- 
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cold: — their labours are ſuppoſe 


90 
templating rural ſcenes at a diſtance, 
they do not diſcover.that roughneſs 
which would deform their landſcape. . 
The character of the peaſant, his 
habitation, his employments, are. 
all ſoftened, flattered, and embel- 
liſhed by their pencil. They are 
all made to exhibit ideas of rural 
felicity in deſcription, which will - 
not ſtand the teſt of cloſe inſpection. 
Their very hog-ſties and dung-hills, 
although the terms themſelves are 
almoſt too indelicate to be commit- 
ted to paper, are ſuppoſed to be 
without filth, and to emit no offen- 
ſive odour ; Their habitations are 
ſuppoſed to be proof againſt the 
rudeſt blaſts, and moſt PR—_—_ 
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to be without anxiety or fatigue: 
diſeaſe is thought never to enter their 
happy dwellings, and the poſſeſſor 
is contemplated without vice or 
guile; a complete model of inno- 
cence, ſimplicity, and hoſpitality!” 


Picruxk of a WESTPHALIA INN ; 


0 [From the ſame Work.] | 


« S ſoon as we entered the 


A village where we were to 
remain, the joyful _ were(an- 
nounced by a crack of the w 
and an exclamation, “ Daſs iſt da 
Dorff !” This is the village. —Bu 
we were ſtill to experience ro 
n2s and joltings, in a rough/a 


ſony road, through rain and wind, 


or the ſpace of a tedious half hour, 
before our driver could exclaim, 


Da iſt das Wirth ſhaus !'% There 
is the inn ! 

Although we were ſo deſirous 
vi ſhelter from the ſtorm, yet our 
countenances were by no means 
brightened up when we beheld the 
can appearance of our inn, We 


and INFORMATION for Eercugss.' 


ideas had given it a much better 


— 
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enquired if it were the | beſt in 
the village, and were anſwered, « It 
is the only one, where you can re- 
ceive any accommodations.” Our 


form; and theſe were, in ſome 
meaſure, authorized by the ſpeci- 
men we had had of a poſt-houſe be- 
tween Xanton and Duſſeldorf. 
“Our hoſt, his fair ſpouſe, and 
bare-footed maiden, ſeemed equally 
ſtrangers to the wholeſome duties 
of ablution; nor did a peep into the 
ſombre and dirty kitchen give us 
any great appetite for our future 
upper. | 
% After we had ſettled accounts 
with the driver, - who was the re- 
preſent- 
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entative of the ſtable-keeper of 

ſſeldorff, while he ſupported 
claims and privileges of his own, (in 
which double capacity he employ- 
ed all the intrigues of a miniſter of 
ſtate, to deceive ; and we, all the 
firmnefs of ſound 2 to main- 
tain our known and acknowledged 
rights), we were conducted to our 


apartment, or ſtube, oppoſite to 


the kitchen. Its clean and neat ap- 
pearance. notwithſtanding its ſim- 
— was ſome what encouraging. 
whitened walls, adorned with 
ſmall pictures of ſaints, —an image 
of the TR: that was placed up- 
on a large family cheſt, as the pro- 
tectreſs of ſome old china, ranged 
in the front,—a crucifix, under an 
antique-framed mirror, manifeſted 
the owner's diſpoſitions both for de- 
votion and ornament, while they 
gave us hopes that matters would 
not go very bad in ſuch good com- 
pany. . 
« Our repaſt was ſimple, but in a- 
bundance; and it was ſerved up with 
attention and civility ; a clean table- 
cloth, napkins, and plates, with 
burniſhed knives, ſharpened the ap- 
petite, which had loſt its edge from 
perſpective of the kitchen. Our 
bed-chamber (the arrival of other 
company had deprived us of ſepa- 
rate rooms) partook of the ſame 
neatneſs and fimplicity; and we 
awoke in the morning, much more 
refreſhed, and better ſatisfied, than 
the firſt appearances had promiſed, 
the preceding evening. 

% No horſe, —or, to elevate the 
ſimile as much as poſſible, when I 
compare mylelf to a beaſt of bur. 
den,—no mettleſome courſer, could 
feel more indigaant terror on his 
ſpirits, upon being forced into the 
— of a rude-handed farrier, than 
was felt by your humble ſervant, 
upon his being urged by neceſſity 
into this Wirthſhaus ; and for a fi- 
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milar reaſon, from the apprehen. 

ſions of rough treatment within. J 

recollected thoſe miſerable inus in 

Weſtphalia, . 

If inns they could be called that inns were 
NOt— 


into which my waggon-ſhaken 
bones entered in hopes of reſt and 
refreſhment, but returned without 
either. : 
Theſe are termed Scheueren, or 
barns, v here rationals and irrationals, 
men, women, and children, with all 
their live ſtock, dwell under one roof, 


and in the ſame apartment. The fa-\ 


mily occupy the extreme part of the 
building, at the greateſt diſtance 


di 


from the door, which is moſtly - 


atthe gable-end ; horſes, milchcows, 


and oxen, are ranged on the right 


and left, towards the entrance; - 


hogs and poultry take poſſeſſion of 
the middle ſpace. In conſequence 
of this diſpoſition, the hearth, or 
fire-place 1s very remote from the 
door; and the ſmoke, which is 
moſtly of oak- wood, finding no 


chimney, or immediate vent, col- 


lecting in ample ringlets in the up- 
per regions, is diffuſed in copious 
ſtreams over the whole building, 
and its ſuperabundance eſcapes at 
the barn-door. At once to form 2 
beneficial ſtream, and to facilitate 
its paſſage, a large reflecting - board 
is placed perpendicularly above 
the fire place, at ſuch a due height, 
that it prevents the ſmoke from 
collecting among the beams and 


rafters, by diffuſing each column, 


as it riſes, over the middle regions. 
By condeſcending to compare, my- 
ſelf ta a quadruped, ſurely I have 
purchaſed a right to compare thus 
machine to the ſounding-board of 
a pulpit, which it reſembles in 
ſhape and ſize, and alſo in its man- 
ner of reverberating. 

« Some of theſe Scheueren, 4 

ns, have a ſecondary apartmen 
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called a ſtube, or ſtoveroom, which 
is warined by a ſtove, or furnace, 
placed contiguous to the wall, and 
generally heated from without, by 
an opening in the partition wall ; 
ſo that the air in the apartment has 
no acceſs to the fuel, but receives 


a cloſe, ſultry, and unwholeſome 


heat, from the accumulation of 
ignited particles, which have no 
proper vent, Theſe machines are 
called ovens; a generic term that 
we have appropriated to a particu- 
lar ſpecies of furnace, to which the 
moſt common ones in Germany 
bew a cloſe reſemblance. The 
ovens of the rich and great are very 
elegant, conſiſting of caſt-iron, 


highly ornamented with figures in 


relief, or caſed with valuable Saxon 
china. In large and ſpacious apart- 
ments, theſe ovens may be uſeful 
and neceſſary ; but, in theſe ſmall 
ſtubes, they yield an impure and 
ſuffocating heat. They appear to 
me the chief cauſes of thoſe pul- 
monary complaints that are fo fre- 
quent in Germany, as well as in 
England, where you ſtudy fo much 
the luxury of warm apartments ; 
while they ate ſcarcely known in 
Holiand, where the rooms are much 


more lofty, fires are leſs violent, 


and the inhabitants warmer clad ; 
lo that they are happily exempt 
from the ill effects attending the 
ſudden change of atmoſphere. 

*The filth, which muſt accu nulate 
in great abandance in ſo large a fa- 
mily, is formed into a dung-hill 
planted immediately before the 


door. All the villages, therefore, 


as they abound with farmers, 
adound with theſe mountains; the 
infuſion of which, in a rainy ſea- 
on, flows, in copious ſtreams, a- 
ong the ſtreets, and neceſſitates 
thoſe inhabitants that are above ab- 
Xt poverty to uſe boots, May 


we not trace the modern faſhion, in 
your men of faſhion, of wearing 
morning boots in clean ftreets, 

to this ſource ? As thus, —Eniylifh 
officers, in their frequent German 
campaigns, were under a neceſſity 
of imitating the German officers, 
and perpetually encaſing their legs 
ſe defendendo, until they acquired 
the habit; and, upon their return 
to their native ſoil, they gave the 
ton to thoſe gentry who are ſo fond 
of following the example of the 
military, .in every thing but in ex- 
poſing their lives for the good of 
their country. I propoſe this, merely 
as a conjecture en paſ/ant.— What 
Jam about to advance, is much 


more important, and is founded on 


a minute attention to cauſe and ef- 
fe&; for which I claima double por- 
tion of honour, 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere ceauſas, 
Although it is my phyſical and 
metaphy fical creed, that every diſ- 
covery, and every ſpeculation, has 
been or will be uſeful, yet Lwillmain- 
tain, that the above axiom is, in it- 
ſelf, as applicable to inveſtigating 
the ſuperior flavour of a Weſtpha- 
lia ham, as the creation of worlds; 
nay, in my own opinion, I have 
made the better choice, if utility 


be the prime object of our ſtudy. 


Beſides, it will certainly be much 
more in our power to be ſmokers 
of the one, than builders of the 
other; for, did we know the prin- 


ciples of world - making ever ſo well, 


it would be extremely difficult for 
us to gather together a ſufficient 
r of materials, or to find a 

ngle ſpot of terra firma, on which 
to commence our operations; 
whereas, ſmoking of hams is a pro- 
ceſs equal to the capacity of every 
one who is capable of eating them, 
and who will have reaſon to la- 
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ment his ignorance, as often as his 
beſt endeavours are not rewarded 
with the requiſite flavour. 

The ſuperior excellence of a 
1 Ire m to every other,. 
that Epicurean gout which gives 
them a decided preference, — is, in 
a great meaſure, to be aſcribed to 
the conſtruction of theſe Scheueren, 
and to their being without chim- 
neys. The hams are ſuſpended in the 
thickeſt part of this ſtream, or cur- 
rent of ſmoke, a few yards from 
the board by which it has been re- 
pelled :—Thus they are conſtantly 
expoſed to a ſuffuſion of an acrid 
anti-putreſcent principle ; for, it is 
well known, that the ſmoke of oak- 
wood 1s more penetrating and anti- 
putreſcent than that of any other 
fuel; and this principle is conſtant- 
| ly operating, without being ap- 
plied in that degree of heat which 
produces rancidity, as is the caſe 
withall your chimney-ſmoked hams, 

This I take be the immediate, 
or the proximate cauſe of more ex. 


cellent fumigation. But I imagine. 


alſo, that there are mg 17% 
cauſes, reſpecting the abjec 
{moked, which operate more fre- 
quently in this country, than in 
any other ham-creating-region. 
„The ſwine are permitted to 
„wander at large, and to frequent 
woods that abound with acorns; 
and they fatten, while * are en- 
joying all the benefits of air and 
motion, which render their fleſh 
firm, healthy, and nutritive; nor 
is the covering of fat ſo exceſſive 
and oleaginous as when the animals 
are ſupported upon very ſcanty 
fare, the greater part of their lives, 
and ear. with a ſuperabundance, 
the ſmall rewaindes This cauſe 
operates durante vita; another takes 
place poſt obitum. The hams are 
Rot Expoſed to this ſuffuſion of 


Triage. 
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ſmoke, until, by being placed in 4 
warm and moiſt ſituation, they have 


acquired that degree of ſoftneſs 


which precedes putrefaction. Then 
they are duly ſalted, and expoſed to 
the current. Put theſe rules into 
practice, my good ſix,and ] hope, 
ſome time or other, to enjoy the 
benefit of my lecture. | 
In every one of theſe Weſt. 
phalia barns, you may ſee an in- 
credible quantity of bacon, hams, 
breaſts and hind-quarters of ducks 
and geeſe, expoſed to the bene- 
ficial current, partly for domeſtic 
conſumption, and partly for ſale, 
« I was ſurpriſed, in almoſt 
every village through which I paſſ- 
ed; at the number and ſize of the 
flocks of geeſe and ducks, as well 
as the quantity of other poultry, that 
crouded the ſtreets, ſo as frequent- 
ly to obſtru the wheels of my car- 
Such an enviable abund- 
ance of proviſions, and the conſe- 
quent abundance of down, and 
other feathers, is the natural reſult 
of a number of ſmall farms, which 
ſupport large families, and render 
not merely the neceſſaries, but the 
delicacies. of life, plentiful and 
cheap. There is ſcarcely an infant 
in a cottage, notwithſtanding their 
apparent poverty, that does not 
ſleep, in the winter ſeaſon, between 
two feather beds; nor is there the 
leaſt danger that any individual be- 
ing ſhould ſtarve with hunger. It 
is true, „ evil communication cor- 
rupts good manners :” the owners 
of theſe Scheueren are nearly as 
dirty as their chief ſtock in trade; 
Their ſtyle of cookery is alſo diſ- 
guſting, and their bread is wretch- 


The abundance of feathers 
proceeds, in part, from the uni- 
verſal cuſtom of plucking the dow 
from the breaſt, and from under the 


wings, 
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wings, twice a year. This is a 


painful operation tothe patient, and 
apparently cruel in the agent: nor 
can it be juſtified upon any other 
principle, than as being the conditio 


fe qua non, of their exiſtence, and 


the care taken of them. There 
feems to be a tacit convention be- 
tween the two ſpecies of bipeds, ra- 


tional and irrational, by virtue of 
which, geeſe and ducks conſent to 
be thus painfully twitched twice a 


ear, and to be eaten at the cloſe of 


ife, upon condition of being well 
fed during the whole circle of their 
exiſtence, with the moſt fattening 
dainties.“ 
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OnsznvarTiONs on the UT1L1Ty of defining Synonymous Teams, 
with ſome ILLusTRATIONs from the Latin. 


[From an Essay in the Third Volume of the Tz ansacTtons of the 
RovaL SoCclETY of EpinsBurGn, by Jonn HIII, L. L. D. F. R. 8. 
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& ORDS: that are preciſely 

equivalent, are rarely, if at 
all, to be met with in any language. 
Thoſe properly called ſynonymous 


exhibit one leading circumſtance 


in which they all agree, and one 
or more acceſſory circumſtances, 
in which they differ. When the 
point of their general coincidence, 
and the grounds of their particular 
diverſities, are clearly aſcertained, 
it is then in the power of the writer 
to uſe them with propriety. By 
the aſſiſtance of the grammarian, 
he knows which to adopt and which 
to reject, and can reconcile embel- 
Iiſhment with accuracy and pre- 
ciſion. 

« The excellence of any lan- 

age may in a great meaſure be 
judged of, by the number of ſyno- 
nymous terms that belong to it. 
A multiplicity of them, under ſkil- 
ful management, creates no hurtful 
redundancy. On the contrary, it 


enables every author of taſte to ex- 


hibit his thoughts with energy and 
luſtre. For the moſt delicate vari- 
ety of ſhades in thought, he is fur- 
niſhed with a correſponding variety 
in expreſſion; and the language in 


which he conveys his idea, be- 


comes a complete picture of the 
idea itſelf. | 

The author of this eſſay is abun- 
dantly ſenſible, that though the 
Latin tongue preſents many claſſes 
of ſynonymous terms, yet to catch 


the circumſtance on which their 


differences reſt, is no eaſy matter, 
and may often leave room for di- 
verſity of opinion. After a careful 
examination of the claſſical writers, 
he ſuſpects it will be found, that in 
the glow of compoſition, the ſtrict di- 
ſtinctions between ſuch words have 
not been alwaysattended to, and that 
the pureſt writers have occaſionally 
deviated from the ſtandard which 
their general practice had eſta- 
bliſhed. Still, however, he appre- 
hends, that there is room for a cri. 
tical and ſcientific diſcuſſion of 
the Latin ſynonymous terms. As 
this is a ſubje& to which, in the 
line of his profeſſion, he was led to 


give particular attention, and as he 


conſiders it to be of no ſmali im- 
portance to thoſe who wiſh to diſ- 
criminate the ſlighteſt violation of 
purity in the Roman language, he 


has made a very large * 


of its ſynonymous words, with re- 
marks upon them. The following 
{pecimen of the inſtances he has 
collected, he ſubmits, with muck 
diffidence, to this learned ſociety. 

« Rogare, petere, poſtulare, poſ- 
cere, flagitare, agree in denoting the 
expreſſion of a defire to obtain 
ſomething not poſſeſſed, but differ 
in reſpe& to the urgency with 
which this defire is announced. 
They are all diſtinguiſned from the 
verbs cupere, and optare, Which, 
though not equivalent, ſuppoſe, 
like them, the exiſtence of deſire 


view to its being fulfilled. 

The power of the verb rogare 
extends no farther than to the ſimple 
intimation of deſire. By means of 
it, a want is ſuggeſted to the perſon 
addreſſed, of which he was before 
ignorant, and both he and his peti- 


compliance with the requeſt muſt 
be voluntary and the effect of good - 
will. Moleſtum verbum eſt; et 
oneroſum, et demiſſo vultu dicen- 
dum, rogo. . Malo emere quam 
regare. 5 N 

He who propoſed a law in the 
oman comitia, and was then ſaid 
rgare legem, preſented his requeſt 
reſpectfully, and left it to the aſ- 
ſembly to judge as to the expedi- 
ency of granting it. : 

* Petere differs from rogare, in 
ſuppoſing a certain difficulty in 
coming at the object defired, and a 
breater degree of keenneſs upon the 
dart of the petitioner. 4+ Ad te 
denfugimus, a te opem petimus.” 
Cum a me peteret et ſumme con- 
oderet, ut propinquum ſuum de- 
enderem,” — 6 14 fibi ut donaret, 
(care et vehementer petere cœpit.“ 
the laſt example, the verbs rogare 
ul petere are evidently contraſted. 

" » wh denotes a degree of zcal 

794, | ; 


but not the expreſſion of it, with a 


tioner are ſuppoſed conſcious, that 
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upon the part of the perſon who 
aſks, which the former does not. 

« The definition now given of 
petere does not correſpond with that 


| youu by Servius. * Petere, ſays 
e, „ eſt cum aliquid humiliter, et 


cum precibus, poſtulamus.” With 
all the reſpe& due to ſo great a 
critic, it may be urged, that this 
power of petere is not to be diſ- 
cerned in the verb when taken by 
itſelf, though it may be expreſſed by 
words with which it is occaſionally 
accompanied. Thus Cæſar, De 
Bello Gallico, ſays, “ Suppliciterque 
locuti, flentes pacem petiſſent.“ Pu- 
eri muliereſque, paſſis manibus, pa- 
cem ab Romanis petierunt.“ No- 
thing in either of thoſe inſtances 
ſerves to prove, that the keenneſs 
of the petitioner, which marks the 
verb, may not exiſt, independently 
of the manner in which the requeſt 
is preſented. The manner is in 
fact expreſſed by thoſe terms that 
happen to be adjuncts to the verb. 

„ HPetere, from the Greek verb 


rer ο., Ferri, volare, ſnews its native 


force in ſuch derivatives as impetus 
and præpes. It ſeems to have ori- 
ginally expreſſed an effort to come 
at objects not within reach, and to 
have been transferred from mate- 
rial objects to intellectual concep- 
tions. Its primitive power appears 
in ſuch inſtances as the two fol- 
lowing : „Seiebam Catilinam non 


latus aut ventrem, ſed caput et 


collum petere ſolere.” —* Malo me 
Galatea petit, laſciva puella.” j 

« The power of petere, thus li- 
mited, appears to have been after- 
wards extended, . ſo as to expreſs a 
deſire, accompanied with an effort 
to obtain any object whatever; and 
thus the original idea of bodily ex- 
ertion was loſt in that of the eager- 
neſs of any purſuit. Candidates 
for offices at Rome were ſaid petere 
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magiſtratus; and from a ſenſe of 
the value, as well as oþ the difficulty 
of obtaining the object, they were 
keen in the purſuit of it. 

« From a paſſage in Horace, it 
ſhould ſeem, that any means for 
the acquiſition of an object that 
are leſs than coercive, may be ex- 


preſſed by the verb petere. 


Cæſar, qui cogere poſſet, 
Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque 
non 


Quidquem proficerct. 


« Nothing more is ſuggeſted here 
by petere, than Cæſar's keenneſs to 
hear this muſician perform. It 
were abfurd to ſuppoſe, that the 
emperor, who poſſeſſed the power 
of compulſion, would ever ſtoop to 
beg the favour, according to Ser- 
vius, © humiliter et cum precibus.” 

« Poſtulare differs from petere, in 
as far as it ſuggeſts neither keen- 
neſs nor difficulty in the acquiſition 
of the object. Beſides the ſenti- 
ment of deſire which is common 
to all the five verbs compared, the 
idea of claim, which is manifeſtly 


not inherent in either of the two. 


former, is eſſential to poſtulare. 
a proper limitation of this claim, 
however, a due apprehenſion of the 
wer of the — depends. 
« The diſtinctive character of 
poſtulare ſeems to refit on the ac- 


knowledged reaſonableneſs of that 


which is demanded. ©% Geometrae 
ſolent non omnia docere, ſed poftu- 


fare ut quædam ſibi concedantur, 
quo facilivs quæ velint explicent. 


When geometers require any con- 
ceſſion of thoſe they are about to 
inſtru, they appeal to their reafon, 
and tacitly bind themfelves to allow 
the validity of that which they re- 
quire. The axiom again, which 
is an undeniable principle, carrying 
with itſelf its own proof, is not to 


be confounded with the poſtulate 
or entreated maxim. Other philo- 
ſophers, as well as mathematicians, 
eſtabliſh poſtulates, though often 
in terms leſs definite, and of courſe 
more readily miſtaken. M. Daſne 
igitur hoc, Pomponi, deorum im- 
mortalium vi, natura, ratione, na- 
turam eam regi? A, Do ſane fi 


foſtulas.” 
Cicero uſes the expreſſion, 


* Impudenter rogare, impudentiſ- 


ſime poftulare;” and thus intimates, 
that the indecency which was cul- 
pable in the bare ſuggeſtion of a 
defire, as implied in the former 
verb, rofe in a ſuperlative degree, 
when to this was ſuperadded the 
idea of a claim, 'as implied in the 
latter. | 

It appears from Quintus Cur- 
tius, that the infolence of Darius, 
after a ſevere defeat, provoked Alex- 
ander. He not only took to him. 
ſelf the appellation of king, with- 
out giving it to his conqueror, but 
E ented his requeſts in terms that 

ecame not his ſichation. The hil- 
torian of Alexander accordingly 
ſays, ©. Peſtulabat autem magis quam 
petebat.“ 

« Poſcere agrees with poſulare, 
in ſuppoſing, that the petitioner 
has a claim to have his requeſt 
granted; but it befides denote, 
that he himſelf is entitled to judge 
as to the validity of that claim, 
without regard to the opinion 
the perſon requeſted, or to the aC- 
knowledged equity of the 
Thus Cicero, ſays, Nemo tam 
audax qui poſceret, * tam impu- 
dens qui poſtularet.” Fhe pointed 
oppoſition made here by the orator 
between the two verbs, ſhews clear- 
ly the meaning afſixed by him to 
each. Impudence, he tells us in 
the laſt clauſe, or a contempt for 
the opinion of the world, * 
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would judge as to the propriety of 


the demand, is all that would be 


needful for enabling the petitioner 
to preſent it in the form denoted by 
o//ulare. With regard to peſcere, 
—— the caſe is different. A 
ſentiment of courage is ſuppoſed 
needful, when a petition, implying 
the violation of ſome private right, 
was to be preſented. A matter of 
f:vour would, with an unbecoming 
boldneſs, have been held forth as a 
matter of right, ſo that the perſon 
requeſted might reject the petition, 
as being an inſult to himſelf, 
„The definition given by Varro 
of peſcere ſeems perfectly juſt, ex- 
cept only in as far as a compound 
is prepoſterouſly taken to ſtate the 
power of the verb itſelf. Po/- 
cere,” ſays he, * eſt quoties aliquid 
pro merito noſtro depoſcimus.” 
Had the critic taken the trouble 
previouſly to define “ depoſcere,” 
we ſhould have been at no loſs to 
underſtand his account of the ſim- 
ple verb. His definition appears 
to be, in other reſpects, complete, 
as he ſuppoſes the petitioner poſ- 
leſſed of the power of meaſuring 
the extent of what he ſtyles © me- 
num.” f 
„The different uſes of the verb 
teſcere may be all reconciled with 
the definition now given, when it 


ls applied to the intercourſe that 


lakes place between man and man. 
la its application, however, to thoſe 
titions that were preſented by 
le ancients to their gods, its power 
becomgs more myſterious. The 
idea of right is not eaſily reconciled 
with that of ſu plication; ſo that, 
according to 2 definition given 
ef the verb, thoſe who were ſaid 
P";cere deos veniam, might well. be 
«caſed of profaneneſs. 
, * In order to obviate thiz ſeem- 
zug objection, it muſt be remem- 
red; that a difference of opinion 


pinquum divitem extulerit, alius, ſi 


recti bonique præceptor, mille pon- 


reſpecting the ſame act in any two 
countries, may very naturally pro- 
duce a difference in the interpre- 
tation of thoſe words that are ex- 
preſſive of this act in each. Un- 
defined terms have in this way be- 
come a fruitful ſource of contro- 
verſy in matters both civil and re- 
ligious; and even the ſcience of 


grammar has ſuffered by thoſe in- 


accuracies of expreſſion, which it 
profeſſes to remedy in ai! other ſub- 
jets. The religious ſentiments of 
the Romans were by no means re- 
fined. Vows were preſented as 
bribes to their deities, into whoſe 
ear they whiſpered petitions, which 
they were aſhamed to acknowledge 
in the face of the world. Tur- 
piſſima vota diis inſuſurrant; fi 
quis admoverit aurem, conticeſ- 
cent, et quod ſcire hominem nolunt 
deo narrant.” The prayer of ſuch 
worſhippers, then, was a matter of 


traffic, not an act of devotion. 


That diſintereſted benevolence, in 
reliance upon which more piou 
ſupplicants preſent their requeſts, 
was none of the attributes of the 
Roman deity. The humiliation of 
the devotee was in his own eyes 
an article of merit; and he left the 
altar on which he had laid his of- 
fering, feeling the obligation im- 
poſed on that being to whom it 
was 8 8 


„ Many paſſages in the Latin 


claſſics confirm the truth of the ob- 
ſervations now made. 


—NoN tu prece foſcir emaci 
Quæ niſi ſeductis nequeas committei e divis, 


« Antequam limen Capitolii tan. 
gant, alius donum promittit, fi pro- 


theſaurum effoderit. Ipſe ſenatus, 
do auri Capitolio promittit. Oms 
nibus diis — formoſior 
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videtur maſſa auri, quam quicquid 
Apelles Phidiaſve, Græculi deli- 
rantes, fecerunt.“ “ Priſco inſti- 
tuto rebus divinis opera datur, 
Cum aliquid commendaadum eſt, 
prece; cum ſolvendum, gratula- 
tione; cum exeſcendum, voto.” 
The vow then among the Romans 
was a bribe, the acceptance of 
which was deemed obligatory upon 
the party who took it. As means 
leading to an end, it neceſſarily pre- 
ceded the claim, and was the toun- 
dation on which it was built. 

„The ſame notions reſpectiug 
vows prevailed among the Greeks, 
as well as the Romans. In the 
prayer of the prieſt who had been 
aſtronted by Agamemnon, the Gre- 
clan bard makes him ſtate his claim 
to be heard in the moſt expreſs 
terms. 


ti ret rel yagitr £74 ov tigt La, 
H & dn rort 76: xa Twvaz Ang knn 
Tavguy n' atywv, Todt Ac Kgrnvey eendwe. 


&« Flagitare differs from pftulare, - 


and agrees with py/cere, in ſuppoſ- 
ing the juſtneſs of the privilege aſ- 
ſumed by the petitioner, of judging 
as to his own claim. Its power, 
however, is more extenſive than 
that of po/cere, becauſe to the idea 
of being the judge of the validit 
of his right, it ſuperadds that of ef. 
fecting his purpoſe by ſuch means 
as he reckons fit for doing ſo. In 
thoſe means, at the ſame time, there 
may be a conſiderable variety. The 
petitioner may either diſtreſs the 
perſon requeſted with inceſſant im- 
portunity, or he may threaten ven- 
_ if the claim which he feels 
imſelf entitled to enforce is not 
fulfilled. That fagitare has more 
power than rogare and poſtulare, ap- 
pears from the two following ſen. 
tences: © Metuo ne te forte flagi- 
tent; ego autem mandavi ut roga- 


On the UT1tity of defining SynonyMous Terms. 


rent. Tametſi cauſa potulat, ta. 


men quia poſtulat, non fiagitat, ego 
præteribo.“ 

In the oration of Cicero for 
Plancius, he calls upon Laterenſis 
to ſpecify his charge, and to men- 
tion any one tribe that his friend 
had corrupted in his competition 
for the zdileſhip. 4 Etiam atque 
etiam inſto atque urgeo, inſector, 
peſco atque adeo flagizo crimen.“ 
There is evidently a climax in the 
five verbs that compoſe this ſen- 
tence, and the gradation is very 
happily ſupported. By means ot 
poſcere, the orator makes a requiſition 
in behalf of his client, of the juſtice 
of which he had a right to judge: 
and by the public manner in which 
this requiſition was made, he vir- 
tually threatens him with the pe. 
nalties of law, if it was not com- 
plied with; which laſt conception 
is involved in the verb flagitare. 

& Auſonius Popma defines this 
verb very properly, + Vehementer 
et plerumque cum ſtrepitu et con- 
vicio poſcere.” 

« The gentleſt power of fHlagitore, 
which is that in which the petiti- 
oner propoſes to effect his purpoſe 
only by teazing, appears in fuch 
examples as the two following: 
« Implorare et flagitare auxilium 
conſulis.“ 
nec potentem amicum 
Largiora flagito, 

Satis contentus unicis Sabinis, 


« There are other inſtances again, 
in which fagitare implies, that the 
petitioner threatens the perſon te. 
queſted, and excites fear, in order 


to effect his purpoſe, 


Ejicite ex animo curam atque alienum æ 
Ne quis formidet flagutatorem ſuum. 


« Petreius atque Afranius quum 


. . 23 e ſe- 
ſtipendium ab legionibus — 
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ditione facta flagitarentur, cujus illi 
diem nondum veniſſe dicerent, Cæ- 
ſar ut cognoſceret poſtulatum eff.” 
The requeſt made by the ſoldiers, 
in order to obtain their pay before 
it was due, was very different from 
that made to Cæſar in order to have 
the matter ſettled. 

« There is a paſſage in Tacitus, 
in which the three laſt of the five 
verbs conſidered are ſo placed, that 
tie meaning of each is very ele- 
gantly and —_— brought forth. 
The hiſtorian is deſcribing the ſen- 
tents both of Otho and of the 
army at Bedriacum, which he had 
left juſt before the engagement that 
was to decide the conteſt between 
kim and Vitellius. © Ibi de prælio 
dubitatum; Othone per literas Aa- 
aner ut maturarent; militibus ut 
inperator pugnæ adeſſet poſcentibus ; 
pl-riqu2 copias trans Padum agen- 
te acciri poſtulabant.” By forming 
is antichmax, Tacitus gives in- 
tema jon to the grammarian which 
'» worthy of his attention. The 
terms of the emperor's meſſage, in 
which //agitare is uſed, are expreſ- 
live of his authority, and intimate 
tie danger of not complying with 
15requeſt. Thoſe which announce 
5 de ſentiments of the ſoldiers, by 
means of poſcere, are expreſſive of 
% unbecomiug menace towards 
ir commander, but make the ful- 
"ment of their right to be led on 
battle by him, the condition of 
vir obedience, Many, again, 


- ve requeſt is announced by 9%. 
- We luggeſt a reaſonable claim, 
— uch tiere is not even the ſlia- 


at contumacy. They are will- 
to obey the orders of their 
uch. and even in his abſence, 
aa they require a reinforcement, 
das 2 right, but as the means of 
"ing ſuſtice to their own courage, 


aud to the cauſe which they had 


Wamander with all prudent dif.. 


eſpouſed. The delicacy, exhibited 
by the hiſtorian in this deſcription, 
will pleaſe the more, the longer it is 
contemplated. He not only de- 
lights his reader by an elegant and 
maſterly diſcrunination of the va- 
rious ſentiments then prevalent in 
the minds of Otho and his follow- 
ers, but furniſhes him alſo with 
ſome curious grammatical facts, 
which few other writers had inge- 
nuity to perceiye. 

&« Docere, erudire, inſtituere, im- 
buere, agree in denoting a change 
produced upon the mind by com- 
munication from others, but differ 
in reſpect, either to the ſtate of 
that mind to which the communi- 
cation is made, or to the means em- 
ployed in making it. Docere, which, 
according to Varro, comes from do, 
ſignifies to give information to thoſe 
who need it, without reference to 
their previous knowledge, and is a 


correlative term in reſpect to di 
cere. Thus, Seneca ſays, Homines 


dum docent, diſcunt. “ Itaque non 
facile eſt invenire qui, quod ſciat 
ipſe, alteri non tradat. Ita non 
ſolum ad r propenſi ſumus, 
verum etiam a 

docere is applicable to all who re- 
ceive inſtruction, whether ignorant, 
or in a certain degree previouſly 
inſtructed, appears from the follow- 
ing paſſages: + Quid nunc te Aſi- 
ne literas doceam? non opus eſt 
verbis ſed fuſtibus.” | 


Hoc quoque te manet, ut pueros elementa 
docentem 


Occupet extremis in vicis balba ſenectus. 


In the paſſages now quoted, 
docere ſuppoſes the minds receivin 
the information to be completely 
ignorant; but in the three that fol- 
low, they appear to be in a ſtate. 
directly contrary. Et docebo®*ſus 
(ut aiunt) oratorem eum, quem 
quum Catulus nuper audiſſet, fœ- 
num alios aiebat eſſe oportere.“ 

RY | os TE Plura 


docendum.” That 
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Plura recognoſces, pauca dacendus eris. 


& Quid eſt enim aut tam arrogans, 
quam, de religione, de rebus divi- 


nis, ceremoniis ſacris, pontificum 


collegium docere conari?“ 

„% Docere is almoſt the only one 
of the verbs mentioned, that is em- 
ployed to denote information given 
as to an event, as well as the ac- 
quiſition of a new conception. 
« Cum interea, ne literas quidem 
ullas accepi, quæ me dvcerent quid 
ageres.“ 

„% Erudire, from e and rudis, dif- 
fers from docere, in reterring always 
to the rude ſtate of the perſon in- 
ſtructed, and to the gradual pro- 
grefs by which he becomes learned. 

Jo ſuch expreflion as “ ſus erudio 
oratorem,” can exiſt, becauſe, when 
aicere is thus uſed, it vilifies the abi- 
lity of the teacher, and heightens 
the information of the ſcholar, 
When the Romans uſed the phraſe 
Jus Minervam, the conſtruction was 
to be completed by docere, not by 
erudire, They only admitted in idea 
the poſſibility of adding one or a 
few facts to the ſtock of know- 
ledge, poſſeſſed by the goddeſs of 
learning. | 

The inſtances that follow ſhew 
clearly, that erudire conſtantly im- 
plies the abſence of information up- 
on the part of the perſon to be in- 
Aruaed, | 


qui mollibus annis 
In patrias artes erudiendus Clat, 


Inde pucrum liberùm loco cœp- 
tun haberi, erudirique artibus quibus 
ingenia ad magnæ fortunz cultuin 
exCitantur.” —* Philoſophia omni- 
um mater artium nihil aliud eſt 
quam donum inventum deorum, 
Hac nos primum ad illorum cul- 
tum, dcinde ad jus hominum, quod 
ſitum eſt in generis humani ſocie- 
tate, tum ad niodeſtiam magnitudi. 


the determination to act, while the 
5 B Conv 


nemque animi erudivit.” In this 


laſt example, the progreſs of man, 
as the pupil of philoſophy, is beau- 
tifully painted by erudire in its pur. 
eſt ſent: 

There is no inconſiſtency in 4. 
cere and erudlire appearing in one ſen. 
tence, and being applied to the cit. 
ferent degrees of proficiency made by 
thoſe acquiring knowledge. “Ne. 
que folum vivi atque præſentes ſtu- 
dioſos diſcendi erudiunt atque decent, 
ſed hoc idem etiam poſt mortem 
monumentis literarum aſſequuntur.“ 
Salluſt ſays of Sylla, that he was 
« litens Græcis atque Latinis jux- 
ta atque doc i ſime eruditus,” 5 
the principles laid down, this com- 
pounded expreſlion will bear to be 
analyſed. "Phe participle, it ſhould 
ſeem, denotes, that he had been re. 
gularly inſtructed in Greek and Ro- 
man literature, and the adverb, that 
the ſtock of his knowledge was 
ſuch, that few, if any, were able ta 
add to it. 

„One inſtance occurs in Cicero, 
in which erudire kgnifies to inform 
as to an event, which docere does 
often. 4% Obviæ mihi velim ſint 
literæ tuæ, qu me erudiant de om- 
ni republica, ne hoſpes plane ve. 
niam.” This uncommon uſe ot 
erudire ſeems to juſtify the defini- 
tion given of it, Cicero modeltly 
confeſſes that ignorance of the if. 
fairs of the ſtate, in conſequence of 
his abſence, which is perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the pure uſe of ervdire, 
and which, when duly repreſented, 
his correſpondent was able to te. 
move. 

„ Inſlituere differs from the pre: 
ceding verbs in denoting the fir 
ſtep of a progreſs in teaching, a! 
the communication of the elements 
of whatever is the ground of in- 
ſtruction. The ſimple verb fot 
cre, in a figurative ſenſe, denctes 


compound denotes the commence- 
ment of the action that had been 
reſolved upon. 
ever, as applied to teaching, that 
this verb can be held ſynonymous 
with the reſt of the ſet, © Socrates 


jam ſenex inſtitui lyra non erubeſ- 
cebat.“ 


of which the philoſopher was be- 
fore utterly ignorant. * Suſcepe- 


ras enim liberos non ſolum tibi, 


ſed etiam patriæ. Eos inftituere at- 
que erudire ad majorum inſtituta 
atque civitatis diſciplinam, non ad 
tuas turpitudines, debuiſti.“ JUn/t:- 
tuere here refers to the firſt ſtep in a 
proceſs, which erudire ſuppoſes to 
be carried on in the education of 
child:en. The arrangement of the 
verbs, however, may be reverſed, 
and each reſpectively applied to 
that particular ſtate of certain pu- 
pils with which it beſt accords. 
« Senectus adoleſcentes docet, inſti- 
tuit, ad omne officii munus inſtruit.“ 
* Imbuere differs from injtitucre, 
in denoting the inſtilment of ſen- 
timents that fit the pupil for makin 
progreſs in a particular line. It 
implies intention upon the part of 
the agent, like the former verbs, 
and ſuppoſes the means of inſtruc- 
tion to operate without the con- 
ſciouſneſs of him who receives it. 
In its original application to mate- 
rial objects, it had denoted an af- 
ection of them in reſpect to colour, 


taſte, or ſmell, communicated b 
means of a fluid, and has been af. 


{2rwards applied to the production 
of a mental diſpoſition or aptitude 
not eaſily to be deſtroyed. * Ap- 


pium Claudium prætectum urbis 
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It is only, how-- 


The verb here evidently 
" refers to the firſt leſſon in an art, 


jam imbutus uſu.” 
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relinquunt, jam inde ab incunabu- 
lis imbutur: odio tribunorum ple- 


biſque.” —* Ad hanc legem non 
docti ſed facti, non inflituti ſed im- 
buti fumus.” Fadi here ſuggeſts 
the purpoſe of the creator in oppo- 


ſition to that of a teacher, at what- 
ever time he might communicate 


his inſtructions; and irbuti, the in- 
ſtilment of preparatory ſentiments 
before any leſſon was given, as in- 
volved in the verb infztuere. 

« [mbuere does not always imply 
the complete abſence of informatian 
on any ſubject, but it uniformly 
implies an effect produced as the 
means tending to future improve- 
ment. Sin fit is qui et doctrina 
mihi liberaliter in/titutus, et aliquo 
Inſtitutus here 
denotes, that a good foundation had 
been laid =_ which the ſcholar's 


page reſts; and imbutus, that by 
abit he had acquired ſuch — 
poſitions, as fit him to advance in 


that line of ſtudy which the orator 
chalks out. | 
„When Horace ſtates the good 


qualities of a ſlave expoſed to ſale, 
he ſays he was 


Literulis Græcis imbutvs, idoneus arti 
Cuilibet: argilla quidvis imitaberis uda. 


Though the power of the diminu- 
tive in the noun falis properly on 


the participle, yet no ambiguity is 
thereby produced in reſpect to the 
meaning of imbutus. 


lies, that the ſmattering of Greek 
iterature, acquired by the ſlave, 


fitted him for making further pro- 


ciency,” 


G4 


_ 


From the 
words that follow, it evidently im- 
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[From Mrs. Prozzi's BIT IsEH SYNoR Yu, in Two Volumes .] 


Droll, Comical, Groteſque. 


_ HE firſt of theſe words was 
long uſed in our language 
as a ſubſtantive, but grows obſolete 
as ſuch in converſation, where it 
takes the French ſenſe now exact- 
Iv, and is ſynonymous to ever 
epithet that expreſſes coarſe mirth 
diveſted of all dignity, and fitteſt 
for buffoons. Some time ago it 
was in conſtant ſervice as a verb; 
but in theſe days we do not ſay a 
man drol/s upon his neighbour's 
foible, but how drol! he is when 
he ſo entertains the company. I 
would obſerve, that people met to- 
gether on purpoſe to laugh, and to 
be wantonly or idly merry, ſhould 
at leaſt be attentive in the choice of 


ſubjects to exert their fancy upon; 


as nothing is more eaſy than to be 
comical, it the imagination is per- 
mitted to excite gro/c/que images 
upon topics particularly grave, and 
rationally ſerious :—and I truſt it 
is for that very reaſon theſe dil 
gentlemen commonly chooſe thoſe 
ſubjects for ridicule — becauſe the 
very oppoſition ſaftices to create 
the merriment, at ſlight expence of 
humour, wit, or learning, in ſuch 
talkers; who by mere knowledge 
of the clear obſcure in converſa- 
tion, force out ſtrong and immedi- 
ate effect, with little or no merit.— 
Leſs innocent and not more va- 
luable to thoſe that excel in letters, 
life and languages, are ſuch pre- 
tenders, than 1s . the Panorama 
viewed by painters—a mere decep- 
| tion, ad captandum wulgus, © We 
muſt con'eſs, however, that neither 
vulgar nor elegant minds are di- 
verted with the ſame kind of dro!- 


lery in different countries, where 
whatever is merely comical de- 
pends much upon the habits of 
life; and the famous ſtory of Ita- 
lian humour will ſcarce make an 
Engliſh reader laugh perhaps, al- 
though it is a ſort of ſtanding joke 
with them. I will inſert it, be- 
cauſe to many of my country peo- 
ple it may poſſibly be new, and is 
certainly the faireſt ſpecimen of geo- 


te/que manners in a nation that ad- 


mits of infinite familiarity from 
ſervants and low dependants, ſuch 
as obtained in England a century 
ago, when the conſequences of 
ſuch kind of behaviour were not, 
as they would now be, deſtructive 
to decorum, and even dangerous to 
ſociety. © A noble Florentine, then, 
had ordered a crane for dinner; 
but his cook's ſweetheart coming 
in hungry, he cut off aileg for her, 
and ſent the bird to table with but 


one: his maſter in a paſſion called 


him up, and aſked if cranes had 
but one leg? No, fir, replied the 
fellow with great preſence of mind, 
and vour excellency never ſaw 
thoſe animals with too. Did I ne- 
ver indeed? ſaid my lord, ſtill more 
provoked—order the carriage to 
the door directly.— The open 
chaiſe was brought, and the cook 
put into it by his maſter's direction; 
who ſeizing the teins, drove him 
to the neighbouring lake three 
miles from the palace, where ſtood 
numbers of cranes by the water- 
ſide, as is their cuſtom, upon one 
leg, with the other drawn up under 
their wing. Now look, fir, ſaid 


the cunning fellow—they are alli ſo, 
vou may perceive; not one of them 


has more than one le g. Lou are im- 
| | pudent 


pudent enough, replies the noble- 
man, we will ſee preſently if they 
are all lame; and ſuddenly crying 
Hoo, hoo, away ſcampered the 
birds on as many limbs as they 
could muſter. Oh ! but, my lord, 
returns the doll cook comically, this 
ij not fair: - you never cried Hoo, 
hoo, to the crane upon your diſh, 
or who knows but he might have 
produced two legs as well as theſe?” 


Tudicrous, Comical, Laughable, Hu- 
morous, Droll, 


« Tf critically applied to eſſays, 
dramas, & c. are nearly but not ex- 
actly ſynonymous ; for a thing co- 
mical in its own nature, and ſeem- 
ingly well adapted to the ſtage, will 
not always be laughable, and vice 
verſa. There are humorous ſtories 
tu every day in company, that, 
as Shakſpeare ſays, ſet the table in 
1 roar, which would excite no 
lympathy of mirth in an audience 
met on {et purpoſe to be entertain- 
ed: nor would any thing appear 
\ half ſo Judicrons as the . infenſtbi- 
ity of pit, box, and gallery-to a 
tile which, told to any ten people 
tire at ſupper, would divert them. 
Laughing depends upon a thou- 
ind minute circumſtances; and 
the man of . humorous ſaculties is 
never half as ſure of making thoſe 
whoſurround him laugh, as the man 
of wit is ſure to make them all ad- 
mire. Wit is a brilliant quality, 
ant of a poſitive nature; it may be 
tranſlated in twenty languages, and 
loſs but little; but fopeigners can 
wich difficulty learn to laugh with 
us, or we with them. 

Doctor Beattie ſeems to have 
confounded theſe qualities ſtrange- 
Ir, and ſelects paſſages as humo- 
"ur, which I think purely and 
perieftly witty ; and ſelects from 
Hudibras too, of all books perhaps 
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the moſt , dazzling with ſcintillant 
brightneſs. I ſhould as ſoon be 
tempted to laugh over Young's 


poems as Butler's; for though ri- 


dicule and ſatire provoke admira- 
tion, and we all agree to expreſs that 
admiration by laughing, it is but a 
company laugh at laſt, called up to 
ſhew that we underſtand the joke, 
but is expreſſive of no mirth; 
while in Goldſmith's five act farces 
you are momentarily preſented 
with ſome droll miſtake, ſome bur- 
leſque image, or ſome ludicrous ſis 


tuation, which aſſiſted by the actor 


forces out ſudden and involunta 
laughter from the mol ſeriouſly dil. 
poſed, Whatever appears ſtudied 
cannot be humorous, though co- 
mical it may be made by ſtudy cer- 


. tainly; as Swift and Congreve 


knew. They were facetious writ- 
ers in the trueſt ſenſe of that claſ® 
ſical word; but I ſee more humour 
in Johnny Gilpin than in all Gul- 


liver's Travels, replete as they are 


with wit, and ſatire, and raillery, . 
and malice. Shakſpeare meantime 
poſſeſſes the true power over his 
countrymen's hearts, who never at 
the thouſandth repreſentation for- 
bear to give the.” unequivocal 
teſtimony to his various powers, 
while Lancelat Gobbo and his 
whimſical father inſtruct Baſſanio 
on his way to maſter Jew's; or 
when Elbow's examination before 
the magiſtrates is likely (as one of 
them obſerves) to outlaſt a night 
in Ruſſia, when nights are longeſt 
there. The difference between wit 
and humour is beſt exemplified 
however in the hiſtorical plays: 
where we find Falſtaff always witty, 


nor can diſtreſs at laſt in any de- 


gree blunt his powers of calling up 
comic images, and combining them 
with facetious pleaſantry; but mine 
hoſteſs diſplays pure, naive and na- 


tive lumoyr, nor can any thing ex- 


\ ceed 
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ceed her droll ſimplicity in the ac- 
count ſhe gives of the poor knight's 
death, when he is gone, whoſe ſup- 
port in every ſcene often took our 
attention away from her character 
admirably, incomparably, as it is 
drawn. Ben Johnſon has not, I 
fomehow think, received his due 
praiſe for humour, Learning is an 
enemy to merriment, we fancy; yet 
furely the laſt ſcene of the Alchy- 
miſt, which to every other perfec- 
tion that a comic drama can. poſſeſs, 
adds the ludicrous appearance of 
the gaping neighbours, apparently 
all wonderſtruck at, ſight of what 
they knew perfeAly well before, 
but had been perſuaded to diſbe- 
Heve againſt the evidence of. their 
own fenſes, chained down by the 
ſuperior genius of Jeremy Butler 
—is an aftoniſhing performance 
—ingenious and ſubtle in the con- 
trivance and grouping—yet ſo truly 
natural, pleaſant, and honeſtly 
hughable, no powers of face can 
ſtand it: and when I fit alone 
and refreſh my memory with the 
etfect that play had upon the ſtage 
in Garrick's time, I can laugh from 
recollection of its force. Garrick 
indeed knew all the avenues to 
laughter; and had ſuch extraordi- 
nary capacity for playful images, 
and light gaiety, that the words 
 budicrons, doll, and comical can 
never ſurely be pronounced or 
written without exciting tender re- 
membrance of him, whoſe plea- 
fantry made our lives cheerful 


perhaps even at the expence of 
his own.” 


Variety, Diverfty, Fluctuation, 
Change, Mutalility, Viciſſitude. 


« Among theſe words though 
analogy may be found, ſynonymy 
can hardly be ſought: the proprie- 


ty depends upon the place in which 


1 £ 


they ſtand: we may therefore, in 
order to bring them cloſe together, 
obſerve, how through.the number. 
leſs vici/itudes in nature and in 
life, there is yet leſs real change 
than fluctuation of events, leſs true 
diverſity perhaps than unremarked 
revolution, Even in the toſlings 
of that ſea whence the third ſubſtan- 
tive _ our liſt is derived, I have 
m_ t there was not ſo much 
mutavility as a light obſerver would 
imagine. The fame waves pro- 
bably for many years waſh the 
ſame coaſts.— The ſhells they 
leave behind them exhibit no 
variety. Fiſh of the ſame kind 
haunt the ſame ſhores, and no flight 
of time brings turtle to the bay of 
Dublin, or ſalmon to Genoa : — 
mean, not in ſufficient quantity to 
diſprove this obſervation ; for now 
and then an extraordinary thing 


will happen, and flying-fiſhes from 


the Pacific Ocean are at this hour 
digging out of a mountain near Ve- 
rona. Pennant will tell us, that the 
ſame ſwallow occupies the ſame 
neſt every year; and Dr. Johnſon 
ſaid, that no poet could invent a 
ſeries or combination of incidents 
the præcogn ta of which might not 
be found in Homer: and ſhould 
we claim an exception or two in 
favour of Shakſpeare and Arioſto, 
thoſe exceptions would only prove 
the rule. a 

« Herſchel informs us that all na- 
ture's works are rotatory: if then 
each ſtar, however firmly fixed, has 
in itſelf a motion round its own 
axis, the ſolid contents of every 
ſuch globe may be ſuppoſed to par- 
ticipate this ſpirit of rotation. In 
our own we ſee truth and error, 
land and ſea, ſhifting their ſtations 
with more wici/itude than actual 
change; and while the natural ſun 
riſes to one half of us mortals, 


while it ſets to the others, * 


* 
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cern in like manner whole regions 
immerſed in darkneſs at beginning, 
now brightly illuminated with 
Revelation's m; and the tracts 


of country firſt irradiated, ſunk in- 
to ſad opacity. 

« This ſeems indeed the even- 
ing of our earth's natural day— 
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Night ſucceeds impervious night. 

What thoſe dreadful glooms conceal, 

Fancy's glaſs can ne'er reveal: 

When thal! light the ſcene improve ? 

When ſhall time the veil remove? 

When ſhall truth my doubts diſpel ? 

Awful period! who can tell? f 
HAWEESWoRTA.“ 


1 
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[From the Second Volume of the Look RR-O, a PErIODICAL Parzx. ] 


Non miſſura cutem, niſi plena eruoris hi - 
rudo. 


Nor will he leave his ſkin, until he drains, 


Through every pore, the liquor of his 


VEINS. 


« HERE is no better proof 

| of the difficulty that at- 
tends any ſpecies of compoſition, 
than the ſcarcity of ſucceſsful ſpe- 
cimens it affords, among a more 
than common multitude of trials. 
It is hard to point out an indiſputa- 
bly good tłanſlation in the language; 
whence it follows that no mind of 
ordinary mould is equal to the per- 
formance, and that, to accompliſu 
the taſk, ſome certain qualities 
muſt conſpire, which do rarely 
operate in conjunction. Why men 
ſhou.d think humbly of an object, 
which great geniuſes have thought 
not unworthy to employ them, and 


on which original talents have been 


tried in vain, which, in the literary 
wartare has proved too ſtrong for 


the mighty, and which, circum- 


icribed as its limits may ſeem, has 
deld out againſt thoſe conquerors 
by whom greater provinces have 
been ſubdued, it is not eaſy to 
"nceive, unleſs it ariſe from the 
envy infpired by thoſe failures in 
original attempts, which derive 
ſome conſolation from under: rat- 
ing the glory acquired in leſs ar- 
$10us undertakings, They are beſt 


_ anſwered, however, by a fact which 


contains in it ſomething a little 
problematical : there never was a 
capital tranſlator- that was deſti- 
tute of original powers, while 
many an original genius is with- 
out the qualitications of a tranſlat- 
or. 

« If tranſlation were nothing 
more than a verbal exerciſe of the 
memory, and a mechanical accom- 
modation of one part to another; 
if the letter alone, and not the ſpi- 
rit, were concerned ; if the force of 
a man's mind exiſted ſeparately in 
the words, and not in their combi- 
nation; and if the ſum of his 
meaning were always to be pro- 
duced trom the ſame denomina- 
tions; the tranflator might ſtand in 
the middle, between the maker of 
an index and the compiler of a 
vocabulary : but, if there be any 
intellectual chemiſtry employed in 
the transfuſion of thoughts and 
images from one language into an- 
other; if, to repreſent, in all their 
vivacity, the pictures wrought in 
another's imagination, we muſt 
poſſeſs all the correſponding co- 
lours in our own; it it be neceſ- 
ſarary to feel nicely, to deſcribe 
juſtly; if we muſt conceive fully, 
to copy faithfully ; — then there is 
a dignity. in tranſlation above 
the reach of common men; a me- 
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rit that belongs to it beyond what 
the original reflects; a merit pecu- 
liarly and eminently its own; and 
a mode of excellence not always 
within the graſp of original ability. 

„ But what is that circumſtance 
m which conſiſts the ſuperior 
diſſiculty of tranſlatjon; a difficul- 
ty which great wits and accom- 
pliſhed writers have rarely, if ever, 
ſurmounted; and before which 
genius -1ifelf falls often proſtrate, 
and avows its imbecillity? A yreat- 
er felicity of invention, or power of 
imagination; a greater {kill in com- 
bining, or force in colouring; a 
greater expanſion of thought, or 
afſtuence of materials, it cannot re- 
quire than works of original ge— 


nius: to theſe belong whatever, 


holds the higheſt place and charac- 
ter in the order of intellectual 
endowments; whatever is para- 
mount and princely in the mind. 
In what then conſiſts this peculiar 
difficulty of tranſlation ? Not in its 
concerns with the genius or the 
judgment feparately : not in its 
claims upon the imagination, or its 
exerciſe of the memory; but in 
that equal tribute it exacts from all 
the powers of the intellect, in that 
poiſe and equilibrium of the fa- 
culties it requires, which holds 
them all in reciprocal dependence; 
in its calls for genius, but genius 
yoked to diſcretion; in its calls 
for prudence, but prudence in- 
formed with vivacity ; in that ri- 
gour of its demands, which requires 
an aſſemblage of qualities that 
rarely couſpire, which requires am- 
bition with moderate pretenſions, 
emulation without the wiſh to ſur- 
paſs, freedom tempered with re- 
ferve, and ſpirit exerciſed to for- 
bearance. | 
This ſpeculative difficulty of 
tranſlation has produced thole de- 
fects in practice, which might have 
reaſonably been expected. Ih its 
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earlier efforts, we behold a tame. 
neſs and ſervility which diſappoint 
us of all the genius of the original; 
by its idolatrous adherence to forms 
and ſymbols, it loſt ſight of the true 
objects of adoration—the ſpirit and 
divinity itſelf. Of this character 
are the attempts of Ben Johnſon, 
Hobbs, Holiday and others.” Then 
followed a crowd of flovenly tranf. 
lators, whoſe pride ſeemed to con- 
fiſt in familiariſing their originais, 
by coarſe and ordinary exprettions, 
content with a loote d.tplay of their 
meaning, .without caring about the 
quality of the medium through 
which their ſenſe was conveyed. 
Such are the verſions of Echard 
and L'Eſtrange, whoſe productions 
may be ſtudied with advantage by 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs is with the vul- 
gar combinations of the language, 
with ſordid wit: ĩiciſms and proverbial 
buffoonery. In the cohort of li- 
centious tranſlators who followed, 
and who may juſtly be ſaid to be 
above their profetiion, Dryden ap- 
pears at their head,  *- | 


— by merit rais'd 
To that bad eminence. 


“ Franchiſed by nature, and en- 
dued with that grace of manner 
by which ſome men are privt- 
leged above rules, he felt that he 
could adventure in poetry beyond 
any other writer of his aye. Un- 
happily he carried this habitual 
careleſſneſs into the province ot 
tranſlation, where it could not but 
work conſiderable miſchiet, and 
overthrow the very principle an 
purpoſe of his labours; where it Was 
a breach of literary truſt, and a 
violation of that faith to which e 
pledged himſelf by the undertak- 
ing. He complains, indeed, of the 
K of our language, which 
was unable to ſupply what the ori- 


ginal exacted in tne grace and ſplen- 


dor of diction ; and repines hoy 
« 4 1 — 
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difculty which grew upon him, of 
naking new words and phraſes, to 
correſpond with the unwearied va- 
riety of his author's language : but 
this plea, which 1s doubtful as far 
as it goes, can never excuſe his 
violations of that firſt and funda- 
mental law of his original, which 
enjoined an unrelenting ſeverity, 
and an uniform elevation of ſtyle. 
« I do not know how a man can 
reaſonably complain, with the Pa- 
radiſe Loſt in his hands, of the want 


of ſtrength, or variety, or majeſty, 


in our language. We have words 


. . 
in abundance for high and low oc- 


caſions, for grave and mirthful to- 
pics; a wardrobe furniſhed for 
every character, whether we act 
the prince or the mountebank, the 


hero or the harlequin : yet, true as 


this obſervation may be of the lan- 
guage in general, it is a misfortune 
inherent in tranſlation, that no lan- 
gunge can furniſh, for every parti- 
wilar phraſe, a phraſe of corre- 
Honding dignity; for every par- 
tenlar word, a word of ſimilar en- 
ervv. Some ſentences mult una- 
voidably loſe a proportion of their 
value, for the want of adequate ex- 


prefions ;_ and the force of a paſ- 


lage muſt frequently be reduced by 
werds of inferior found. But where 
there is a prevailing character in 
the original, whatever that cha- 
rafter may be, ſuch is the verſatile 
capability of our language, that the 
Engliſh tranſlator is inexcuſable 
! he fail in the ultimate reſem— 
lance, and Joſe fight of the leading 
eccellence of his model. 

* Languages are not always in 
unifon, and their chords w:ll not 
aways atford correſponding effects 
of found ; an irremediable defect 
attached to tranſlation, in reſpect 
to angle words, which no arts of 
combination can ſuppiy, and no 
Wicquent compenſations redeem, 


When the haraſſed army of the 
Greeks, under the conduct of Xeuo- 
phon, after innumerable ſufferings 
and fatigues, had gained the heights 
of the Carduchan mountains, the ſea, 
ſuddenly burſting upon their view, 
ave them a proſpect of their 
omes, and, in a moment, filled 
their hearts with a thouſand tender 
hopes and recollections; they ſaw 
betore them the ſweet reward of all 
their toils; and already their fan- 
cies regaled them with the joyful 
congratulations of their wives, and 
the liſping welcomes of their 
Children: + ©akarlae ! aN ATA“ broke 
involuntarily from the lips of thoſe 
who were foremoſt, and the ſound 
ran increafing from the van of the 
army ; preſently thoſe who were be- 
hind took it up, i lat length it ſpread 
from battalion to battalion, till it 
reached the ears of Xenophon, who 
was bringing up the rear of his 
troops. Now what fort of figure 
will the words, „the ſea! the fea!” 
make in place of “ daa! daa! 
Not all the echoes of a thouſand 
hills, or the union of a million of 
voices, could give it an equal ef- 
fect; and here we muſt confeſs, 
that there is no force of mind in 
the tranſlator,. which can compen- 
tate tor the defect in his language. 
& But, as certain words, in Cer- 
tain languages, have ſounds whick 
cannot be imitated, ſo have they 
meanings which cannot be tranf- 
planted. If any man of knowledge 
and reſearch, equal to the under- 
taking, were to ſet himſelf the taſk 
of coileEting thoſe words in differ- 


ent languages, which are moſt un- 


tranſlatable into others; the adop- 
tion of ſuch. words, inſtead of the 
multiplication of our ſynonymous 


terms, might be a real acceſhon of 


literary wealth, and, by ſaving the 
neceſſity of circumlocutions, would 
bring with it very material advan- 

tages 
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tages in reſpect to brevity of phraſe, 
and fimplicity of expreſſion. In 
the courſe of fuch an enquiry, he 
would often fall upon very pleaſing 
diſcoveries of the ſtrong connexion 
between language and manners, 
and might diſcern through this 
medium, _ of the diſtinguiſh- 
ing features of ancient and modern 
times, Thus “ ſentiment,” is a 
word of modern origin, and ex- 
plains in a manner, by its date, an 
effect of the Gothic inſtitutions of 
chivalry. In the Latin word © or- 
bitas,” for which we can find no 
correſponding term, we perceive 
ſome intimation of the conſequence 
and immunities which were gained 
among the Romans by a numerous 
progeny. The complexional pe- 
culiarities of the Engliſh have pro- 
duced a variety of appropriate 
words, ſuch as “ comfortable,“ 
« humour,” and a hundred others ; 


language as a painting to its canyas, 
Who can expreſs, in other words, 
the “ ſtrenua inertia,” the “ facili 
ſevitia,” the “ ſimplex munditiis,” 
and a hundred other phraſes of 
that exquiſite poet? they are among 
the «mat ngnuws, once ſaid, and ne- 
ver to be ſaid again. | 

« It is flattering to our nature; 
to find excuſes for human failures, 
and to lodge the blame rather with 
the inſtruments with which we 
work, than with ourſelves. In the 
buſineſs of tranſlation, we are ſure 
that no perfection of intelle& can 
remedy or ſupply the deficiencies 
of language; yet, in the ſpecimens 
which our country's literature ex- 
hibits, we perceive. a ſufficient 
number of errors, for which no 
reaſon can be given, but the falſe 
taſte, ignorance, or pride of tranſla- 
tors. It may be fairly attributed 
to one of theſe cauſes, when we ſee 


of which quality are, * appetiſ- an author's meaning groſsly miſtak- 


fant,” „piquant,“ © natvete,” 
« ennn1,” in the French. : 
« But it is not in fingle words 
only, that one language bids defi- 
ance to another; they are as often 
irreconcileable in their combina-' 
tions. That accidental force which 
is communicated to words by thoſe 
circumſtances and incidents, thoſe 
trivial localities which leave their 
impreſſions on a language long af- 
ter they expire themſelves, impart 
alſo to certain phraſes an untranſ- 
lata ble quality, an eſſential inhe- 
rent virtue which baffles imitation, 
Thus, in fome writers who are 
moſt intimately acquainted with 
the fecret refources of their lan- 
guage, we obſerve a delicacy which 
will not bear removal, a vivacity 
which dies in the handling, a charm 
which fades with expoſure. This 
is that curigſa felicites by which 
Horace is diſtinguiſhed above other 
writers, and which adheres to the 


en, a new dreſs given to his ſenti- 
ments, or new ſentiments ſubſti- 
tuted in their place. Thus I loſe my 
patience, when I ſee what was meant 
metaphorically by the author, inter- 
preted literally by his tranſlator; or 
a thought” caſt into a metaphor, 
which was fimply intended. This 
is only warrantable in cafes where 
ne language cannot be accommo- 
Bed to the ſpirit or idiom of an- 
other; but it is plain to be perceiv- 
ed, how often it ſprings from a 
pragmatical interference in the 
tranſlator, who is ſo continually 
led away by the conceit of im- 
proving upon his original. 

« A vanity of this ſort ſeemsto have 
ſtrongly poſſeſſed the mind of the ce. 
lebrated tranſlator of Cicero's and 
Pliny's Epiſtles, who not ſeldom ſa- 
crifices his original to an overſpun 
delicacy of phraſe, and is, in ſome 
reſpects, too fine a gentleman for a 


faithſul tranſlator, © Epiſtola enum 
non 
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non erubeſcitꝰ thus Tully, in his 
ſamous letter to Lucceius; which 
his tranſlator has engliſned, “ For 
a letter ſpares the confuſion of a 
bluſh.” Had he rendered it lite- 
rally, its ſtrength and its brevity 
might have been preſerved in the 
tranſlation. - He has too much of 
what the Greeks expreſs by the 
term angst, a word whoſe force 
cannot be repreſented by any fin. 
ele word of any language with 
which I am acquainted, 

« There is no fault into which 


the pride of improving more fre- 


quently betrays modern tranſlators, 
than this aberration from the ſim- 
ple meaning and ſpirit of their au- 
thors, The cifcumſtance, indeed, 
which ſtill ſecures to the ancients 
their poetical pre-eminence, is that 
ſuperior vein of ſimplicity by 
which, in general, they are diſtin- 
guiſhed. As the dreſs of ſhepherd- 
elſes become ſome women beſt, ſo 
lome thoughts are beſt adorned in 
the plaineſt attire. The modern 
tranſlator is for tricking out every 
thing in a meretricious ſplendor; 
is for covering with a corroſive 
colmetic, the vivid bloom of na- 
ture, and for hiding her original 
whiteneſs with a cold and liteleſs 
enamel, 

« This difference of character 
detween ancient and modern com- 
politions, is marked in nothing ſo 
trongly as in the taſte for allego- 
rcal repreſentations. The em- 
klems of the moderns are diſtin- 
puiſhed by their complication and 
confuſion ; thoſe of the ancients, 
by their ſimplicity and propriety. 

he ſame oppoſition of character 
runs through the whole range of 
metaphor” and alluſion. The an- 
cient deſigns with two or three 
ſtrokes; the modern is always fill- 
ing up and retouching: the one 
imagines yeu can never have 


humour of their authors. 


enough; the other is afraid of 
giving you too much. It was a 
riſk more perilous than he thought, 
for an ancient to have indulged his 
genius; his boldneſs is ſure to be 
outraged by his tranſlator; if he 
be witty, he is converted into a 
conjuror; all his conceits are 
wrought up into conundrums ; his 
native elegance is refined into 
coxcombry ; and, if his natural 
walk be graceful, he is made to 
dance in the tranſlation. | 

In the buſineſs of tranſlation, 
there is no attempt more delicate 
and dangerous, than that of tam- 


pering with a thought, under a no- 


tion of improving its effect. It is 
not in the compaſs of any general 
rules to define ſo dubious a right, 
or limit ſo precarious a liberty. Lua 
it be exerciſed by thoſe only, who, 
by long acquaintance with their au- 
thor's manner, have learned with 
accuracy to diſtinguiſh the colour of 
his thoughts, to embrace the true 
ſcope 1 his meaning, and to de- 
tect in his language the tacit oper- 
ations of his mind. To force upon 
him a thought, of which he has 
given no ſort of intimation, is an 
offence without excuſe or pallia- 
tion; and ſo much like treachery 
and falſehood, as to take a ſhade of 
immorality.—If this be a crime in 


tranſlation, Dryden muſt be con- 


ſidered as criminal in no common 
degree, unleſs ic will be admitted 
in excuſe that, as often as he over- 
charges the ſenſe of his original in 
one place, he curtails it in an- 

other. | 
«© The laſt ſtumbling- block to 
tranſlators, which I have room left 
me to remark upon, is the wit and 
There 
is nothing which will bear ſo little 
to be loaded as genuine humour, 
the texture of which is generally fo 
fine, that a breath will almoſt diſ- 
| ſolve 
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ſolve it: yet here the wantonneſs 
of the tranſlator conſpicuouſly 
breaks out; and nothing is more 
rare, than a flower of this kind that 
ſurvives the tranſplanting. One 
might wonder how any man, in 
whom there was nothing congenial, 
ſhould venture upon the tranilation 
of a comic writer, it every hour 
did not ſerve to convince us that 
the point of humour 1s that, in 
which our ſelf-flattery leads us into 
groſſer miſtakes, than any faculty 
which belongs to our natures. The 
ſources of humour lie ſo buried in 
the words, and its effect is ſo com- 
plexional, and adheres ſo cloſely to 
the manner, that it cannot be ſepa- 


rated by rude hands, or developed 


by common acuteneſs. 

« Beſides which, the jeſt of the 
humouriſt lies often in his earneſt, 
and his earneſt reciprocally in his 
jeſt; a circumſtance which induces 
perpetual miſtakes in the tranſlator, 
who is forever interpreting ſeriouſ- 
ly, what is jeſtingly meant in the 


original, and is ſhaking his ſides, 
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when his author only ſmiles ſevere: 
ly. We may boaſt, however, of 
tranſlations, both of Lucian and 
of Plautus, two of the moſt hu. 
morous writers of antiquity, which 
are highly creditable to the litera- 
ture of this country ; and a living 
author of ſome ſenſible eſſays has 
ſhewn us, by a very ſpirited ſpeci- 
men, how well qualified he 1s to 
preſerve, in a tranſlation, the irre. 
ſiſtible humour of Ariſtophanes. I 
do not recollect an inſtance in which 
the idea of an original has heen im- 
proved by a chaſter and happier 
turn, than in a paſſage of Plautus's 
Treaſure, tranſlated by Thornton. 
The paſſage to which I allude, is in 
the fourth ſcene of the ſecond act, 
the force of which, however, can 
only be underſtood by a peruſal of 
the context - Hem ! fic oportet 
obſeri mores malos!” The turn giv- 
en to © mores malos,” by tranſ- 
lating it “ wild oats,” adds infi- 
nitely to the humour, without de- 
parting from the ſcope of the idea.” 


. ſh 
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On52RVATIONS of a QuinTveLy But 66 the Ptüvrr $a7onn, by 
"William HenSCHEL, LL. D. F. R. 8. 


From the Firſt Part of the PntLoSorpnicaL Tumpachrons for this 


E analogy that can be 


traced in the appearance of 


the planets, ſeems to throw ſome 
additional light on what we know 
of them already. In ſome of my 
former papers [ have eſtabliſhed the 
ſpheroidical form of the planet Sa- 
turn, and pointed out the motion 
of a ſpot on its diſk. From the 
firſt of theſe may be inferred a con- 


ſiderable rotation on its axis; while 


the latter goes a ſtep farther, and 
ſhews that it has ſuch a motion, 
My late obſervations ſeem to. hint 
to us, that the period in which it 
revolves i is, probably, not of a long 
duration. 
„They are as follows: : 
« Nov. 11, 1793. 30 35, 7-feet 
refleftor, power 287. 
_ * Cloſe to the ring of Saturn, 


where it paſſes acroſs the body of 


the planet, is the ſhadow of the 
ting; very narrow, and black. 

(6 Immediately ſouth of the ſha- 
dow is a bright, uniform, and 
broad belt. 

* Cloſe to this bright belt is a 
brozd, darker belt ; which is di- 
rided] by two narrow, white ſtreaks; 
o chat by this means, it becomes 
uo be five belts; namely, three 

Gk, and two bright ones; the co- 
lour of the dark belt is yellowith, 
* 


1 


nn 


. * 
* 


ear 1794. 
« The ſpace from the « aintopld 
belt towards the ſouth po e of ory 


planet which i is in view, is oof a 
whitifh colour; leſs bright than't 
white equatorial belt, and hors 
leſs ſo than the ring. 
The —_ form of Saturn 
is very viſt 
means the appearance of a flat diſk. 
„Nov. 13, zu zo. The quin- 
tuple belt on Saturn is as it was 
Nov. 11. I ſaw it three hours ago, 
and. ſeveral times fince, without 
any viſible change. 
% Nov. 19, 3* 14. The ſouth- 
ern belt of Saturn is ſtill divided 
into five, The evening is not clear 


enough to obſerve changes in it, if 


there wete any, 
Nov. 22, 2 32". The q 
le belt on Saturn remains 
ame; 1 ro 287, 
| ith 430, I ſee the ſame very 
diftintly + but the ſmall diviſions 
have hardly light enough when fo 
much magnified. 

« T viewed the ſame belt with 
four different object ſpecula. One 
of them ſhewed the diviſions un- 
commonly well. 

% Dec. 3, o 35”. feet reflec- 
tor; power 287. The quintuple 
belt upon Saturn remains as it was 
Nov. 22. pi 


ill the 


le, ſo that if has by no 


intu- 5 


« I tried 
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ſuppoſed to be; for the 
have a motion before the lens, and 
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« J tried ſeveral double and 
plano-concave eye-glaſſes, but found 


them all defective in figure except 
one, and that being of one inch 


focal length, the power was too low 
to expect ſeeing . theſe belts well 
with it. 


„ 4 The ſmallneſs of the field of 
view, with aſtronomical objects is 


not ſp diſagreeable as it is generally 
eye may 


by that means a ſmall luminous ob- 


ject, When all the. reſt of the field 


is dark, and while the teleſcope re- 

mains in the ſame ſituation, may be 
ſeen for as long-a time, palling 
through the field of a concave eye- 
glafs, as it can in a convex one; 
"whereas with the latter, it is well- 
known” that ſuch a motion of the 
eye can be of no ule, 

« 2h 367: 20-feet reflector; pow- 
er 157, 300, 480. I fee the quin- 
"tuple belt ve:y, well. 

„Me know that the planet Ju- 
piter has many belts. Some re- 
markable inſtances of their, being 

very numerous are recorded in my 
journal, one of which is accompa- 
nied with a figure. The obſerva- 
tions are as follows : 

% 9May 28, 1780. Jupiter's belts 
are curved; and there are a multi- 
tude of them all over the body of 
the planet. 


Jan. 18, 1790. I viewed u- 


piter with the 40: feet reſlector. 
There were two very dark, broad 
belts, divided by an equatorial zone 
or ſpace, the colour of which was 
of a yellow caſt. Next to the dark 
belts, on each fide, towards the 
3 were bright and dark ſmall 
elts, alternately placed, and con- 
tinued almoſt up to the poles, both 
. 5 
« In taking out fig. 2. from my 
journal, I perceive one ſo very un- 
like it juſt before, that I am in- 


duced to give it here, though rather 
foreign to my preſent purpoſe. It 
contains, however, an obſervation 


which it will not be amiſs to re- 
nent 


cord. 875 ; neut 

« April 6, 1780. I had a fine 
view of Jupiter, and faw; as ſoon 
as I looked into the teleſcope, with- 
out having any previous notice of 
it, the ſhadow of the 3d ſatellite, 
and the ſatellite itſelf, upon the 
lower part of the diſk. The ſha- 
dow was ſo black and well defined, 
that I attempted to meaſure it, and 
found its diameter by the microme- 
ter 17,5608; -:! 

« This meaſure, of the ſhadow 
ſhould be checked by the follow- 
ing obſervation, | 

« March 1 85 1792. 11 647 
With the 20-feet reflector, and a 
power of 800, I eſtimate the appa- 
rent diameter of the largeſt of Ju- 
piter's ſatellites to be leſs than,one- 
fourth of the diameter of the Geor- 
gian planet, which I have juſt been 
viewing. With 1200, it ſeems alſo 
to be leſs, in the ſame proportion. 
With 2400, I can plainly perceive 
the diſk of the ſatellite, With 
4800, the apparent diameter of the 
largeſt of the ſatellites is leſs than 
one-quarter of that of the Georgian 

lanet. 
| 5 uct wang : 

rſt paragraph of this paper, relers 
to he —— parallel belts which 
we have noticed, in the above given 
obſervations, on the diſks of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn. | 

That belts are immediately 
connected with the rotation of the 
planets, will hardly be denied, when 
thoſe of Jupiter are ſo well known 
always to lie in the direction of its 
equatorial motion. Since, then, i 
appears that the belts of Saturn. ae 
very numerous, like thoſe of Jup- 
ter, and are alſo placed in the direc- 


tion of the longeſt diameter of 4 
Net 


alluded to in the | 


planet, it may not be without ſome 
reaſon that we infer the period of 
the rotation of the former to be 
fhort, like that of the latter. 

« The planet Mars, in all my 
obſervations, -never preſented it- 
ſelf with any parallel belts, nor do 
we obſerve ſuch phenomena on 
the diſk of Venus. The firſt is 
known to have a rotation much 
lower than Jupiter; and the latter, 
according to the accounts of Caſſini 


that moves quickly upon 1ts axis. 


« However, I do not mean to 
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* 10 ; | . 
enter into the ſtrength of an argu- 


ment fora quick rotation of Saturn, 


that may be drawn from the con- 
dition of its belts. The -ircum- 
ſtance of a quintuple belt is ad- 
duced here with no other view, 
than merely to point out ah anilogy 
in the condition of the two largeit 
planets of our ſyſtem; and from 
thence to infer, that every canclu- 
fion on the atmoſphere and rotation 
of the one, drawn from the appear - 


and Bianchini, is certainly not one / ance of its belts; will equally apply 


to the other = og . 
5 \ a 4 * > * I * 2 


. 


8 
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« FT is a matter of great curioſity 
to obſerve, after any fact has 
been well aſcertained, how man 
things might have led to a muc 
earlier inveſtigation; particularly ſo, 
had the writings of many great men 
been equally examined, with thoſe 


rently very trifling, have often ex- 
cited general attention. The con- 
verſion of animal muſcle into a fatty 
ye gives us a very ſtriking ex- 
ample, | 

« The celebrated fir Thomas 

rown, in his very learned and cu - 
rious treatiſe intituled Hydriota- 
phia, aſſures us, that he has found 
a ſoap-like ſubſtance in an hydro- 
53 body, His words are as fol- 


ten years buried in a church- yard, 
ve met with a fat concretion 
vhere the nitre of the earth, a1 
the ſalt and lixivious liquor of the 
owl, had congulated large humps 
of t into the conſiſtence of the 


obſervations which, though appa- 


w, viz. „In an hydropical body, f 


— » FT” 


On the Convgxston of ANIMAL MuscLe into a SUBSTANCE much ge- 
ſembling SyExRMACETL, by Georce SMITH GIIIEs, A. B. 


From the Second Part of the ſame Work.] 


hardeſt Caſtile ſoap ; whereof part 
remaineth with us.“ 5 

« Lord Bacon, in his work in- 
titled Sylva Sylvarum, alſo men- 
tions this curi us circumſtance : 
« You may turn (almoſt) all fleſh 
into a fatty ſubſtance ; if you take 
fleſh and cut it into pieces, and 
put the pieces in a glaſs covered 
with parchment ; and fo let the 

laſs ſtand ſix or ſeven hours in 
iling water. It may be an ex- 
periment of profit for making 
aſe or fat for many uſes; but 

n it muſt. be of ſuch fleſh as is 
not edible, as horſes, dogs, bears, 
foxes, badgers, &c.“ 

« Animal.muſcle, having loſt its 
living principle, has been generally 
uppoſed to undergo, when expoſed 
either to the action of air or water, 
that. kind of decompoſition, only, 
which is known by the name aof 
the 8 proce ray pre 

e diſcovery o ies in the 
Cimetierr des Iunocens at Paris, this 
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3 ſudject has been more attended to; 


and a ſubſtance, much reſembling 
ſpermaceti, is now known to be 
ormed by combinations which take 
the animal fleſh and water. 
« If. you put fleſh under water, 
and let it ſtay ſome time, it will 
et very offenſive, and the putre- 
ive. fermentation will in ſome 
meaſure moſt aſſuredly take place. 
This ſeems to have been the reaſon 
why the ſubſtance remaining in the 
water had not been more accurate- 
ly examined, it being imagined, 
that as this decompoſition had com- 
menced, the whole would 7 
ed in the ſame manner. It wou 


appear ſtrange, if the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, expoſed to the action of 


two ſuch different bodies as air and 
water, ſhould undergo preciſely 
the ſame change. That they do 
not, has been lately proved by ma- 
ny experiments: and that the pu- 
trefactive fermentation is not at all 
neceſſary in the formation of this 
fatty matter, I think ſome of the 
following experimt ats will ſnew. 
e After having ſeen fome of the 
matter found in the Cimeticre des 


- Innocens at Paris, I concluded that 


in ſome ſituations the ſame kind of 


ſubſtance might be eaſily found; 


accordingly I examined ſome of 


the macerating tubs belonging to 
' anatomical ſchools in town, and I 


found that in moſt of them the fleſh 
was nearly changed into this Kind 
of fat. By the indulgence of Dr. 
Pegge, the anatomical profeſſor in- 
Oxford, I was permittec to exa- 
mine the receptaele: in which the 
bodies are depoſited, after he has 


giniſhed lecturing on them. This 


lace is a hole dug in the ground 
to tlie depth of about 13 or 14 feet; 


tad; to remove all offenfive ſmell, 
e little ſtream is turned through it: 


I found, on firſt looking into it, 
that the fleſh was quite white; and 


on drawing up the firſt piece, I 
found it changed in the manner be- 
fore deſcribed. From this place I 
have procured at leaſt 12 pound 
weight ofa ſubſtance equal in every 
reſpect to ſpermaceti. 

«+ Having ſeen many ſpecimens of 
different animals, which had been 
changed under ſomewhat different 
circumſtances, that is, where ſome 
had been buried in dampiſh ground, 
ſome in wet ground, and ſome 
even in water itſelf, I began to ſuſ- 
pect that I might bring about the 
ſame change in a ſhorter time, at 
leaſt I might determine the time 
neceſlary for it: with this view a 
piece of the leaneſt part of a rum 
of beef was confined in a box fu 
of holes, which being tied to a tree 
near a river, was ſuffered to float 
in it. On taking this up from time 
to time, I perceived that it gradu- 
ally got whiter and whiter, and at 
the end of a month it was perfect- 
ly to appearance changed to a maſs 
of fatty matter. From ſome circum- 


ſtances, I am induced to believe 


that-it is ſooner converted in run- 
ning water than when it is perfectly 
at reſt; forwhen this beef was ex- 
poſed to the water in the river, a 
iece of mutton was placed in a re- 
ervoir of water, and I perceived, 
that though the mutton was * 
for a longer time than the beef, yet 
it was not Tſo much changed. © _ 
Finding that this ſubſtance was 
fo formed, and that I could pro- 
cure large quantities of it, I tried 
fome experiments to purify it ; for 
this purpaſe I took ſeveral pieces 
of it and melted wem; nd 1 dund, 
though they were brbught into 
cloſer ugion, yet the feetid ſmell 
was as bad as befbre?" "After trying 
ſome unſucceſsful l t 
-occurted to me that if 1 could add 
a ſubſtance to it which'would unite 


with the offenſive parts, and not 
| 6 with 
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with the fat, I might then get it 
pure; accordingly I poured ſome 


- nitrous acid upon it, which imme- 


diately had the defired effect; a 
waxy ſmell was perceived, and on 
ſeparating and melting it, I got it 
nearly pure. The nitrous acid 
turns it yellow, but by ſubmittin 

it to the action of the oxygenate 

muriatic acid, I have got it-quite 
white and pure. In the beginning 
of laſt June I buried a cow, in a 
place where, from the riſing of a 
river to ſupply a mill twice a day, 
it was ſubmitted to the action of 
running water, On taking this 


cow up in December, I found that 


where the water was conſtantly run- 
ning over it, there it was changed 
into a fatty ſubſtance, but where 
the water which had acted on the 
meat could not pals off, there a ve- 
ry diſagreeable ſmell was ſenſible, 
and the fleſh was not ſo much 
changed, A piece of this cow, 


that was perfectly lean, was ſtuck 


through with a'ſtick, and faſtened 
to the bottom. of tte river; this 
piece was perfectly changed into a 


Ce 
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fat matter, and had loſt its offenſive 
ſmell. . | An 

« I have brought about this 
change in a much ſhorter time, in 
the following manner: I took three 
lean pieces of mutton and poured 
on. them the- three mineral acids, 
and I perceived that at the end of 
three days each was much altered; 
that in the nitrous acid was much 
ſoftened, and on ſeparating theacid 
from it, I found it to be exactly 
the ſame with that which I had be- 
fore got from the water; that in the 
muriatic acid was not in that 
time ſo much altered; the vitriolic 
acid had turned the other black. 


From. theſe experiments, it ap- 


pears to me that it is not. at all ne- 
ceſſary that the. putrefactive fer- 
mentation ſhould take place; on 
the contrary, that it takes away a 
great deal of the fleſh which might 
ſerve for the formation of a greater 
quantity of this waxy ſubſtance. 

« The foregoing experiments 
may not appear new to every one; 
but as they — perfectly fo to me, 
I take the liberty of offering them.” 


EXPERIMENTS relating to ANiMAL ELECTRICITY, by ALEXANDER 
Monxzo,” M. D. 


[From the Third Volume of the TxansacTions of the RoxaL,Soct- | 
| ETY of EOINBURGH.] F 


= N the third of November 


laſt, fir James Hall and Dr. 
Rutherford aſked me to repeat with 
them ſome. experiments on what 
has been called animal electricity, 
which were firſt performed by Dr. 
Galvani, profeſſor of anatomy at 
Bologna, and of which an account 
had been communicated by Mr. 
Seguin of Paris to Dr. Black, in a 
etter dated Paris, 3d. Auguſt. 
„We accordingly, with the help 


— — — 


F. R. S. Epin. 


of my aſſiſtant Mr. Fyfe, repeated 


them in the following manner: 

« We cut a living frog into two 
parts, a little above the lower end 
of the ſpinal marrow. We then 
put the middle part of a bit of tin. 
foil, about one-tenth of an inch in 
breadth, and two inches long, un- 
der the beginning of one of the 
ſciatic nerves, and then doubled 
the tinfoil over the nerve, that is, 
we included the nerve in the doy- 
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bling of the tinfoil. We next placed 
one half-crownfilver piece between 
the table and loins ot the frog, and 
ahother between the table and its 
leg: We then bended a * of 
hraſs· v · ire, about the fize of a com- 
mon ſtocking-wire, and after lay- 
ing one end of it upon the half. 
crown piece which ſupported the 
leg, we with the other end of the 
wire preſſed the double tinfoil a- 
gainſt the half-crown piece which 
tupported the loins, and found, 
that-inftantly-convulſions were pro- 
diced in the muſeles of the thigh 


_— L | 
When the tinfoil was paſſed 


around both ſciatic nerves, both 


legs: were convulſed, although the 


half-Trown piece Sas placed under 
one of the legs only. Theſe ex- 
— were tried more than an 

dur after the ſpinal marrow had 
been cut acroſs, with the ſame ſuc- 
_ 274 4, | 
% Tn another frog, in which the 
— was not divided, we 
found the ſame means produce the 
ſame effects upon the legs, but did 
not obſerve, that the muſcles above 
the tinfoil in the trunk or fore · legs 
were affected. eg 
When the touches were quick: 
ly repeated, the motions ſeemed to 
become, by degrees, leſs vigorous, 
but did not ceaſe after repeatin 
them often, even where the ſpina 
marrow had been divided tranſ- 
verſely, Sas VE EAA 
On the 10th of November, I 
Profecured the ſubject farther by 
the following experiments: 


""Exytnrrment I. 
- 1-66 arndyonny, off the hind legs 
of a-living frog, leid bare the up- 
per part of its ſpinal marrow; and 
ſurrounded it with tihfoil; and in 


another frog, after laying bare the 


8288 7 


7 


brain, 1 thruſt into it a bit of tit 
foil, 1 then placed one half. crown 


piece between the table and the bo- 
dy of the frog, op: >ſite to the tin. 
foil, and anbther —— piece 
between the table and the lower 
part of the trunk of the animal, 
and, on applying the wire, as be- 
fore, I found convulſions produced 
in the fore-legs and body. Gold 
had nearly the ſame effect as ſilver; 


but the convulſions were much leſs 


obſervable, -when lead, iron, or 
copper were ſubſtituted inſtead of 
theſe. i! 2+) 35-6 e 


ExXPERIMENT II. | 


« I next tried all the above men- 
tioned' experiments with one half- 


crown: piece only, placed lite 


to the tinfoil ; and on preſhng the 
tinfoil againſt the filver-piece, by 
means of a braſs- wire which I held 
in my hand, I found, that the muſ- 
cles were convulſed exactly in the 
ſame manner as where two pieces 
of the filver were employed in the 
manner before mentioned. - | 


EXPERIMENT III. 


« I found likewiſe, that the ex- 
periment ſucceeded equally- well, 
although the filver-piece did not 
touch the body of the animal, but 
was merely brought into contact 
with the tinfoil put around the 


nerve, by preſſure with a braſs-wite 


held in the hand. 
EXPERIMENT IV. : 


'& After incloſing the upper part 
of the ſciatic nerye in tinfoil, I'tied 
a linen-thread a; ound it, where it is 
about to paſs from- the trunk into 
the thigh, ſo tight as to deprive the 
muſcles of their power of acting by 
the ordinary exertions of the _ 
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mal, and. the (kin and toes of their 


feeling: yet when, with a braſs- 
wire held in my hand, I preſſed the 


tinfoil againſt the ſilver- piece, the 


muſcles.of the limb were violently 
convulſed. 


ExrEAIMZVT V. 


«] divided tranſverſely all the parts 
of a frog at the pelvis, then tied to- 
gether the divided parts. of one of 


the ſciatic nerves with a linen 


thread. I afterwards paſſed the tin- 


foil around the nerve, at a conſider- 


able diſtance above the ligature, 
and found, that when, with a braſs- 
wire, 1 preſſed the tinfoil againſt a 
half-crown piece, laid on the table 
at a little diffance from the frog, the 
muſcles of the leg were inſtantly 
convulſed. BY ES 


ExXPERIM "_—_ VL 


« When, after dividing both ſci- 
atic nerves trauſverſely, I tied the 
upper part ofthe right ſciatic nerve, 
incloſed in the tinfail, to the lower 
part of the left ſciatic nerve, and 
then, with a braſs-wire, preſſed the 
tinfoil againſt a piece of filver, the 
muſcles of the left leg were' con- 
vulſed. 8 . 


Exrzinzur VII. | 


4. 
« The event was the ſame when 


the divided parts of the nerves 


were croſſed over each other, with- 
out being tied together. 


Kzenn zune VIII. 


The event was the ſame, when 
the animal, with the metals, were 
placed on the top of a large glaſs- 
Jar inverted, or on a plate of win- 
dow. glaſs, ſupported on two pieces 
ol ſealing- wax. 4 » 12 oil 


* 


Imnediately ther 


ExrZAILZN IIK. 


« I paſſed the tinfoil around por- 
tions * Kin, the — as 
inteſtines, and around the temorsl 
blood - veſſels of frogs, without ob- 
ſerving convulſions produced, when 
the tintoil was applied to the fGilver 
by means of the braſs- wire. 


-KXPERIMEBNT-X.- + 


« laid bare the [ciatic-nerve in 
the back part of the thigh-of a 
young rabbit, and inclofed it in tin- 
foil, and then applied the tinfoil, 
by means of a braſs- wire, repeat - 
edly to a half- crown piece, laid on 


the table, and obſerved convulſions 


of the leg produced on each . 
cation. I after that cut tranſverſely 
the lower part of the ſpinal mar- 
row, and then, with a braſs-wire 
held in my hand, I preſſed the tin · 
foil again to the flver, and kept it 
applied for a few ſeconds, which 
occaſioned convulſions ſo quickly 
repeated, that the leg became rigid; 
er, the muſcles 
were relaxed, and their contractile 
power ſeemed to be exhauſted, as 
repeated applicatioris of the tinfoil 
to the filyer. produced no farther 


motion of the limb. 


RE MARES and QUBRIBS,: 
From the accounts we have 
received of the N 
Galvani and Dr. Valli, it appears, 


that both theſe celebrated authors 
have ſuppoſed; That the cireula- 


tion of the nervous fluid from the 


nerves to the muſcles, is nearly fi- 
milar to the circulation of artificial 
electricity in the Leyden phial; and 
as the circulation of the Leyden 
phial ſuppoſes two contrary electri- 
cities, the ane more condenſ/ d or 
poſitive, and the other leſs ſo or ua- 

{| H 4 gative, 
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gative, fo profeſſor Galvani con- 
cludes, that a ſimilar diſtinction 
takes place in the bodies of animals, 
and that one of theſe electricities, 
to wit, the condenſed or poſitive, 
is ſeated in the nerves, and the 
other in the muſcles.” 

Hence both of them have con- 
ceived it neceſſary, to eſtabliſh a 
communication between the nerve 
and the muſcle, by means of me- 
talline coating of the nerve, and 
Pieces of metal and metalline con- 
ductors; or by coating the nerve 
with lead or tin, then laying one 
piece of filver in contact with the 
tin, and another in contact with the 
muſcle; and, in the laſt place, eſta- 


bliſhing a communication between 


the two pieces of metal, or between 
the nerve and the muſcle, by means 
of a braſs- wire, which they term 
a conductor. ( 
But, inſtead of this complex 
apparatus, I have found, from the 
above experiments, that the muſcle 
is thrown into action, although no 
metal is directly in contact with it, 
or when the communication be- 
tween the metals and the muſcle is 
made by the nerve alone. | 
It appears, therefore, that pro- 
feſſor Galvani and Dr. Valli have 
allowed »preconceived . theory. to 
conduct their experiments, inſtead 
of allowing their experiments to 
conduct their theory; in conſe. 
quence of which, ſeveral of their 
experiments have been performed 
with leſs accuracy than might have 


been expected. Thus, they tell 
us, that if the conductor is firſt ap- 


plied to the muſcle, the convuliions 
are ſtronger than hen it. is firſt ap- 
plied to the nerve; that the ſhocks 
are ſtronger: when the fert commu- 


nicated with the earth, &c. where - 


as the application of the conductor 
to the muſcles, or of the feet to the 
earth, are quite out of the 


'2 2 4 . — © * 


« 2, We have found, that when a 
piece of ſilver is brought in contact 
with the tiafoil coating of a nerve, 
the muſcles in which that nerve ter- 
minates, are thrown into action, al. 
though the nerve has heenſurround- 
ed with a tight ligature between the 
coating and the muſcle, or even al. 
though it has been divided by a 
tranſverſe inciſion, provided the di. 
vided parts are again brought into 
contact, or tied together by a 
thread. | * | 

„ 3. When we tie the coated 


nerve, after it is cut tranſverſely, 


to another nerve which has been 
cut tranſverſely, we have found, 
that the muſcles ſupplied by the 
latter are thrown into action. 

« 4. After the ſpinal marrow and 
whole body of the frog were divid- 
ed tranſverſely about the middle of 
the back, and 'the tin 2 and 
ſilver were applied to the ſciatic 
nerve, I did not obſerve, that the 
muſcles at the loins and pelvis were 
thrown into action, or the effect 
produced by the metals did not in- 
ffuence muſcles ſupplied by branch - 
es of nerves ſent off from the ſpi- 
nal marrow or ſciatic nerves above 
the coating - , 
It appears, that the nerve of a 
tiving animal, whether entire, of 
cut and rejoined, conducts that 
matter by which the muſcle is in- 


fluenced, more readily than the ſkin, 


the fleſh or the blood- veſſels do. 
« 5. Although, on repeating Dr, 
Galvani's experiments, it ſhould be 


proved, thatgle&rical matter, drawn 
from a cloud or excited by the com- 


mon machinery, and conducted to 
a nerve, and Mat matter, which 15 


* 


put in motion. by the application of 


certain metals to each other and to. 


a nerve, produce ſimilar motions in 
the muſcles in which the nerve ter- 
minates, we are not at liberty to 
take for granted, as Galvani and 


Valli 


. 
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Valli ſeem to have done, that the 
electrical matter and this matter are 
the ſame; as the ner ves may be af- 
fected by ſtimuli of different kinds. 

« 6. As an animal does not feel 
nor act by the medium of a nerve 
which has been divided tranſverſe- 
ly, although its divided parts are 
placed contiguous, or tied together; 
a; the muſcles. ſupplied” by nerves, 


above the place coated, are not 


thrown into action; the above ex- 
periments, or thoſe of Galvani and 
Valli, inſtead of proving, as they 
have ſuppoſed, that the matter 
which is excited is electrical, and 
the fluid of the nerves the ſame with 
it, appear to ſhow, that the elec- 
trical fluid, or matter put in motion 
by the different metals, is quite dif- 
ferent in its nature from the nervous 
fvid, as the courſe of the nervous 
fluid, but not that of the electrical, 
can be intercepted by ligature or 
inciſion of the nerve. . 
7. As the action of the muſ- 
cles, in the above experiments, is 
not produced, nor even increafed, 
by connecting the coating of the 
lerve with the muſcle by means of 
a wire, there is no foundation for 
he opinion of Galvani and. Valli, 


that the nerve is electrified plus, 


ad the muſcle minus, or that the 
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electricity of the one is 
and that of the other negative. 


to the concluſion, that the matter or 


tion by the application of the dif- 


fluid which is excited or put in mo- 


ferent metals to each other, and to 


the nerve, ſerves merely as a 
erful ſtimulus to that energy or fluid 


which is lodged in the nerves. 


„To ſupport this way of rea- 
ſoning, we may obſerve, that in a 


warm-blooded animal, the rabbit, 


although convulſions were ted 


for a conſiderable length of time 


when the nerve was entire, yet, af- 


ter dividing the nerve and inter- 


cepting the further ſupply of ner- 


vous energy from the drain, the 
action of the muſcles ceaſed in & fer 


ſeconds, by keeping the two me- 
tals contiguous, which is readily 
explained on the ſuppoſition, that 
the nervous energy or fluid, lodged 


in the nerve beyond the place of 


the inciſion, was exhauſted; and 


Dr. Valli himſelf, by obſerving, 


that, after the electricity, as he 


calls it, of a limb is exhauſted, if 


the coating of a- nerve be moved 


higher up, the action of the muſ- 
cles may be renewed, furniſhes a 


fact which, I beten may be 
a 


explained on the 


me principle.” 
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From the Seventh Number of the RerexTory of Azrs and Manv- 
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V ATER is one of thoſe 
ſubſtances without which 
mukind cannot exiſt: yet eve 
one knows that it is very apt to be- 
doe putrid, and to contract, in 
tequence of its being ſo, qua- 
155 nich render its uſe unh 


circumſtance is particularly 


embarraſſing in ſea voyages and le 


deferves no leſs conſideration in 
thoſe diſtricts where the inhabitants 


are often obliged to make uſe of 
ſtagnant water, or of ſuch as; from 


its hepatic taſte and ſmell, is very 
diſagreeable. It would be ufelefs 


here to enumerate the various dif- 
% 1 19 Fx s g : . . 
orders 


ſitive, 
« 8, We ſeem therefore to be led 
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ſuch waters; but it is undoubtedly 
an object of great importance to 


make known the means by which 
the putrefaction of water may be 
prevented, and by which that wa- 
ter wherein putrefaction has alrea- 
dy taken place, may be rendered 


perfectly ſweet. 


« Having employed myſelf, dur- 


ing the courſe of laſt year, in mak- 


ing 2 great uumber of experiments 
on the pyriſying powers of char- 
coal, I ſaw with great ſatis faction, 
that it poſſeſſed, among other pro- 
perties, that of almoſt inſtantly de- 


priving the moſt putrid water of its 
bad ſmell. From that circumſtance, 


I immediately conceived an idea 
that it might have a very powerful 


effect in preventing water from be- 


coming putrid, and the numerous 
trials I have fince made have con- 
vinced me that I was not deceived 


in my opinion. 


Pure water, properly ſo called, 
when deprived fall heterogeneous 
parts, is not ſubject to become pu- 
trid; but it is very difficult to keep 
it long in a pu-c ſtate, on account 


of its. diſſolving powers. To pre- 


ſerve water for a length of time in 
that ſtate, it would be neceſſary to 


keep it in veſſels of glaſs, or of 
earthen ' ware; but the brittleneſs 
of ' theſe veſſels renders it impoſhble 


to make uſe of very large ones, aud 


we are therefore obliged to have re- 


courſe to wooden veſſels, which, 
though they are not ſubject to be 


broken like the others, have the 
great diſadvantage of imparting to 


the water a great quantity of mu- 


eflaginous and extractive particles, 


which. haſten its putrefaction. It 


is well known that theſe particles, 
in a ſtate cf diviſon, furniſh an in- 
numerable quantity of living crea- 
tures, the almo@ perpetual and un- 
intcrrupted deſtruction aud regene- 
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orders occaſioned by the uſe of 


ration of which communicate ta 
water that degree of corruption and 
putrefaction which renders its uſe 
40 dangerous: it is not, therefore, 
from the water itſelf, but from the 
continual” decompoſition af the 
ſubſtances diſſolved in it, - that its 
diſpoſition to putrefaction ariſes, 
From what has been ſaid it 
evidently appears, that the firſt 
means of preſerving from putre. 
faction water which we are obliged 
to keep in wooden veſſels or aka 
conſiſts in having theſe reſervoirs 
perfectly clean. Fhe ſmalleſt quan- 
tity of matter already corrupted 
being left in them acts as a real 
ferment, and very quickly diſpoſes 
the freſh water, with which theſe 
veſſels are filled, to become putrid 
in the ſame manner. For this rea- 
ſon J adviſe, that the caſks, or other 
veſſels, be well waſhed with hot 
water and ſand, or with any other 
ſubſtance capable of removing the 
mucilaginous particles; and aſter. 
wards, that a certain quantity of 
powdet of charcoal be employed, 
which will entirely deprive ſuch 
caſks, &c. of the muſty or putrid 
ſmell. they may have contracted. 
„When water is preſerved dy 
having certain ſubſtances mixt with 
it, theſe ſubſtances act, either by 
their antiputreſcent powers, of by 
mechanically abſorbing the putr- 
fied particles, Vitriolic acid poſ- 
ſeſſes the firſt of theſe propertics, 
and powder of charcoal fulfils the 
ſecond intention, in a very ſtriking 
manner. 
« To ſatisfy myſelf that char. 
coal, when uſed alone, poſſeſſes the 


property of * water from 


corruption, I undertook, in the 
ſummer of the year 1790, A couftf 
of experiments which completely 
fulfilled my hopes; but, at thF 
ſame time; 1 was convinced that 


the effect of the charcoal is ae? 


in q 
tin! 
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d much more ſpeedy by uſing, 
long with it, ſome vitriolic acid. 
« The following, according to 
the relult of my experiments, is the 
bell proportion of charcoal pow - 
ler, and vitriolic acid: viz., one 
cunce and a balf of charcoal in 


powder, and, twenty four, drops of 
1 concentrated vitriolic acid, (oil of 

trio!) are ſufficient to purify three 
5 pints and a half of corrupted water, 


and do not communicate to it any 
ſenſible acidity. This ſmall quan- 


5 tity of vitriolic acid renders it un- 
d receſary to ule more than one 
ir third part, at moſt, of the charcoal 
0 porder which would be wanted if 
" the acid were not made uſe of; and 
10 the leſs of that err is employ- 
4 d, the leſs is the quantity of wa- 
oo ter loſt by the operation, which, in 
a ſta voyages, is an object worthy of 
4s conſideration. In proportion to 
he the quantity of acid made. uſe, of, 
"a the quantity of charcoal may be di. 
of ini ed oraugmented; and it muſt 
"ry de obſerved, that all acids produce 
rs nearly the ſame effects. Neutral 
oY ialts alſo, particularly nitre and ſea- 
| lt, may be -uſed for the purpoſe 
* n queſtion, but vitriolic acid cer- 


ich ay is preferable to any of theſe; 
by er which is purified by means. 


by it this acid and charcoal will keep 
r. ger time than that which is 
of- WY "115d by charcoal alone. 
ies The cleanneſs of the caſks in 


the ich water is kept, in ſea voyages, 
in en object which ſhould.never, be 
; reg ected: I have already deſcribed 
har- e veſt method of. cleaning them, 
the d of depriving them of any, bad 
rom a — it would not hone amals . 
the WW = operation were repeated erer 
wr Wl "> they are about.o de, Alle, 


etely zan freſn water. I would adviſe. 
the x or. eight pounds of pow- 


ed Charcoal be uſd to each caſx, 
eb better to put too much than. 


| . 
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too little of this powder), and as 
much vitriolic acid as js ſufficient 
to communicate to the water a de- 


gree ot acidity hardly. to be per- 


ceived. , To hinder the charcoal 


from ſettling at the bottom of the. 
caſk, in the, form of a paſte, it will 
be proper to ſtir the whole together 
with a ſtick, at leaſt twice every 
week ; by this means. the Lge 2 
will be better diſperſed through the 
whole maſs of water, and couſe- 
quently will perform its office mare 
completely. a, 
« Powder of charcoal and vitri- 
olic acid are two antiputreſcent 
ſubſtances ; the firſt, prevents the 
water from acquiring that yellow 
colour which it uſually contracts by 
time, and the acid particularly con- 
tributes to clarify the water, Which 
the powder of charcoal, when em- 
loyed alone, generally renders tur- 
id. 1 we wn 1 bp make 155 of the 
water ſo preſerved, we ſhould. 
it firſt, by paſſing a ſmall dees 
of it through a ſtrainer, in the form 
of a jelly - bag, filled with powder 
of charcoal; ſuch a ſtrainer or bag 
ſhould always be in readineſs, to be 
made. uſe of for ſuch trials. 
When we mean to purify any 
given quantity of corrupted. water, 
we ſhould begin by adding to it. af 
much powder of charcoal as is ne- 
denne to A it, entirely of its 
bad ſmell; Lo aſcertaip. whether 


that quantity of powdered charcoal 


was ſufliclent to effect the, clarifica; : 
tion of the ſaid water, a ſmall quany,, 


tity af it may be paſſed through a. 
linen bag, two or three inches long ;, 
f the ter, thus. filters Sl has 
a turbid appearance, à freſh quan- 

tity, of, powdered charcoal muſt. be, 
added,. till it ig become: perfectly 
clear.: the whole af the water may 


then, bs pales through a filtering 
bag, g 2 2 
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proportioned to the quantity of 


water. 


« If vitriolic acid, or any other, 
can be procured, a ſmall quantity 
of it ſhould be added to the water, 
before the charcoal powder is uſed; 
the quantity of acid muſt be regu- 
hted according to the ſtate of pu- 
tridity in which the water is; it 
ſhould be ſufficient to communicate 
to the water a degree of acidity juſt 
perceptible to the taſte. If the 
water is intended merely for dreſ- 
fing meat and vegetables for the 
ſhip's crew, inſtead of the acid, 
fuch a quantity of ſea falt as would 
have been proper for ſeaſoning the 
above articles, may be employed. 
Saline ſubſtances, like acids, haſten 


the effects of the charcoal pow- 


der; by making uſe of acids, (as 
was before obferved) a much leſs 
quantity of powdered charcoal is 
neceſſary ; and, fo eaſy is the pro- 
cefs to any one a little accuſtomed 
to operations of this kind, that four 
or five minutes only are required to 
render ſeveral gallons of very pu- 
trid water fit to drink. "44 

« To improve the taſte of thoſe 
ſpring waters which have naturally 
an hepatic flavour, and are there- 
fore unpleaſant to make uſe of, no- 
thing more is neceſſary than to fil- 
ter them through a bag half filled 
with powder of charcoal ; if ſuch 
waters are not very much loaded 
with mucilaginous particles, the ad- 
dition of an acid is not neceſſary, 
With refpe& to the beſt method of 
preparing the powder of charcoal, 
what I have ſaid on that ſubject in 
Crell's Annals for the year 1788, 
pages 36 and 13r,' of the-fecond 
volume, and in the firſt volume for 
the year 1791, pages 308, 398, and 
494, may be conſulted. 

« Powder 'of charcoal, when 
prepared according to the method 
deſcribed as above, is a very light 


ſubſtance, a circumſtance. which 
may perhaps _ embarraſung, 
on account of the room it will take 
up in a ſhip, ſuppoſing the quanii. 
ty of it to be in proportion to the 
8 of water taken on board, 
he following is the reſult of my 
experiments reſpecting the ſpace ie. 
quired for ſtowing the charcoal. 
„ Firſt, four ounces and a half 
of powdered charcoal, a quantity 
which is ſufficient to purify thre 
pints and a half of water, when no 
acid is made uſe of, take up as much 
ſpace as fixteen ounces of water; 
but, if this powder is ſtrongly com- 
preſſed, it will take up only the 
ſpace of nine ounces of water; 
conſequently two caſks of powder. 
ed charcoal would be required to 
purify eleven caſks of water. 

« Secondly, one ounce and a bal 
of powdered charcoal is ſufficien 
to purify three pints and a half of 
water, provided a fmall quantity of 
vitriolic acid, or ſea-ſalt, is at the 
ſame time made uſe of; one c- 
of powdered charcoal, therefore, it 
tightly packed, is ſufficient for {: 
venteen caſks of water. 

« In the laſt experiments I malt 
on this ſubject, I found that I 
drachms of powdered charcoal we! 
ſufficient to. deprive three pints c 
water of its bad ſmell, and to ren 
der it perfectly clear, provided, # 
the ſame time, twenty-fqur drop 
of vitriolic acid were added; in ti 
way, therefore, one caſk of pov 
dered charcoal would be ſufficien 
to purify thirty-four caſks of cot 
rupted water. Theſe experimen 
however, muſt be conſidered as 
able to ſome variation; for, in f 
der to obtain effects equal to th 
I have related, the charcoal pod 
muſt be prepared with the great 
care; it muſt alſo be obſerved, it 
though the above ſmall quan! 
was found ſufficient to — 


uch 5 

ing, ner entirely of its bad ſmell, and 
ae v render it very clear, a larger 
ni. N lantity will be required to deprive 
the tot its bad taſte. | 
ard. In order to ſave the charcoal 


por der on board a ſhip, as that is 
u article not eaſily procured at ſea, 
| adviſe, that the powder ſhould 


dcr uſed ; for, if it is afterwards 


bref ve! dried, and again beat to pow- 
oer, it will by that means acquire 
uch en ſurfaces, and will ſerve a ſe- 


cond time, to purify a quantity of 
vater almoſt as great as that for 
chich it was uſed the firſt time. 
Nay, charcoal powder which has 
been ſeveral times made uſe of, and 
tas in conſequence thereof entirely 
bt its purifying power, will im- 
nediately recover it by being made 
red-hot in a cloſe veſſel; this oper - 
mon is certainly a troubleſome one 
on board a ſhip, but it may, per- 
taps, in ſome circumſtances, be 
rndered more eaſy. As on board 
il ſhips there is a fire every day, 
economy requires that we ſhould 


$9: be thrown away after it has been 


added to the water.” 


Low1Tz on the PURIFICATION of coxrueTED Water, [125] 


ſave the charcoal of the wood which | 


has been uſed; and, inſtead of let- 
ting it burn to aſhes, it ſhould be 
extinguiſhed by- water, or by any 
other means, and kept to be made 
uſe of when wanted. 0, 

« The cinders of pitcoal, pro- 
vided they are perfectly burnt, and 
reduced to powder, may ſerve, in 
caſe of neceſſity, for the purifica- 
tion of water; but, when this kind 
of coal is made uſe of, no acid of 
any kind muſt be added to the wa- 
ter, as the metallic particles which 


pitcoal contains, even after it is tho. 


roughly burnt, might, if acids were 
employed, communicate dangerous 
qualities to the water, | 
It is proper to obſerve here, 
that charcoal takes from the water 
a part of the acid which has been 
made uſe of; if two drops of oil 
of vitriol are put into four ounces 
of water, the water will become 
ſenſibly acid, but this acidity will 
immediately diſappear, if a ſmall 
quantity of powdered charcoal be 
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OzsExvaTIONS on ſome EcyyTran, Munwares, and the Ants eic. 


-.. TICED by the VexDers of them, 
* M. D. . R. 8. ; „* a 


by Joux FED EAI BLUNENBACK, 


' 0 Nb ( 9 1 * Bu 4:9 0 
[From the Second Part of the PuiTosor HAL TxANSAcTioxs for the 


414 Year 1794+] i pt | A4 


« MONG the many inſtances 
. of Kindneſs I have experi- 
enced during my late abode in 


London, of which the recollection 


can never be obliterated from my 
memory, I reckon and acknow- 
ledge with gratitude, the uncom- 
mon, and to me very intereſting, 
opportunities that were afforded 


me, to open and examine ſeveral 


Egyptian mummies. 5 

„A few days after my arrival, I 
found in the library of my honour- 
ed friend Dr. Garthſhore, F. R. 8. 


among other Egyptian antiquities, 


a ſmall mummy, no: above one 
foot in length, of the uſual form 
of a ſwathed puppet, wrapped up 
in cotton bandages, painted and 
gilt in its front part, and inſerted 
in a ſmall ſarcophagus of ſycamore 
wood, in which it fitted exactly. 

. « Having expreſſed a wiſh to 
know the. contents of this figure, 
the doctor was kindly pleaſed to 
permit the opening of it; which 
accordingly took place on the 2 1ſt 
of January, 1792,-at his houſe, in 
the preſence of the preſident and 
ſeveral members of the royal ſo- 
ciety, and other men of letters. 

ITbe mummy, itſelf meaſured 91 


va Vs! 4 © * 


at the ſide. 


' | 1 
inches in length, and 8 inches in 
oircumference at the breaſt, where 
it was of the greateſt thickneſs. 

+ The! mak, . exhibiting human 
features, was bf a gypſeous plaſter, 
which here and there ſhewed ſome 
ſigns of having once been gilt. 

«Of the ſemicircular breaſt· plate 
only ſome fragments were ſtill ex · 
. 26:; N .: 

« The lower part of the front 
covering was, 'as is frequently ob- 


ſerved on large mummies, in 2 


manner diſſected in regular com. 
partments; and on it were paint 
the two ſtanding figures that ſo 
often appear on the integuments of 
mummies, viz. on the right ſide, 
Anubis with the dog's head, and on 
the left, Oſiris with the head of 3 
ſparrow-hawk. F 
oy The mummy itſelf was opened 
The outward integu- 
ments were glued ſo faſt upon each 
other that it was found neceſſary to 
uſe a ſaw: the inner ones were leis 
adheſive. I counted in the whole 
above 20 circumvolutions of th 
cotton bandages. = 
Within theſe was found, #6? 
kind of nucleus, à bundle; abet 
8 inches long, and full 2 — in 
J l CLIC * 


circumference, of the integuments 
of a larger mummy, ſtrongly im- 


ance, whith rendered it hard and 
compact, and which appeared on 
the edge to have been ſhaped into 


ing been put on a heated poker, was, that at the very next meetin MI 

emitted a ſmeil perfectly fimilar to of the curators leave was granted 0 

to that of fir-roſin, or the drug me, in the moſt liberal manner, not wal 
b. called wild incenſe from ant- hills. only to open one of theſe little mum- 1 
" The ſarcophagus conſiſted of mies, but alſo to choofe_among 


OnsexvaTiIONS on ſome EovTTIAu MuMMgs. 
tegnated with a refinoys ſub- 


this 3 by the paring of 
a knife. Pieces of this maſs. hav- 


[1271 


to apply to the preſident. of the 
royal ſociety, as one of the cura- 
tors of the eat is inter- 
ference towards obtaining permiſ- 


ſion to open one of theſe three, in 


order to have an opportunity for: 
ſome further compariſon. 
-- 4, The reſult of this application 
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fix ſmall ſquare boards of ſyca- the four large ones that are in that - 


— — Py - — - 
— 
a 
—— — — —— 


more, faſtened together with iron noble repoſitory, the one that I 

* nails, | FER ſhould appear to me the moſt Hke- ba 
Soon after J found in the col- ly to afford ſome material inform- "wal 

lection of Dr. Lettſom, F. R. S. ation on the ſubjet. _ __ „ 104 

N another ſimilar mummy, which, I choſe among the ſmaſ, ones 1470 
re outwardly, perfectly reſembled the the Sloanian, as it ſeemed to me to 150 


above, was likewiſe contained in 
2 ſarcophagus, and differed only 
in the dimenſions, this being 144 


ence at the breaſt. | 
„The proprietor was likewiſe 
kind enough to ſuffer me to open 
it, which f did at his houſe on the 
ꝛ0th of January. | 
« But much as it reſembled Dr. 
Garthſhore's mummy externally, it 


hne kind of ſquare wooden cof- 
fins, clinched with iron nails, and 
the third in the Sloanian collec- 
Ron), I felt an irreſiſtible impulſe 


m- vas found very different as to its adheſion of the bandages, from 
ed contents, there being in it a great which I had reaſon to expect ſome 
ſo number of detached bones of the difference in the interior prepara- 
of keleton of an Ibis, which were tion of it. 1 
de, only here and there indued with + The 18th February whs ap- 
on roſin, i pointed for the opening "of thefe i 
f 3 „This ſtriking difference, no two mummies at the Muſeum, tn i 
doubt, rather excited than ſatisfied the preſence of a numerous and re- . 
ned my curioſity; and having here- ſpettable meeting. 5 
gu- upon found in the Britiſh Muſeum The ſmall mummy was exter- | 
ach no leſs than three ſuch diminutive nally very fimilar to thoſe T had | 
to mummies, which were now to me opened before; except that it as 15 
leſs come enigmatical,(viz.. two in only 1178 inches in length,” au þ 
ole the Hamiltonian collection of an- 88 inches round the breaſt; foine- j 
heſe iquities, both contained in the vl 
437 | 3 
FR 


inches long, and 114 in circumfer- 


differ more than the two in the Ha- : 


miltonian collection, from either th: 
of Dr. Garthſhore or Dr. Lettſom. 


The four large mummies refem- | 


bled in the main the one depoſited 
in the academical muſeum of Got- 
tingen, which I examined in the 


ſummer of the year 1781. I fe- - 


lected, however, the one that ap- 
peared to differ moſt from the 
others, and from ours, by the cloſe 


what more compact in the hang - 

ling, and, proportionably to "hs 
faze, rather heavier - + 050 

On ſawing it open, a reſfnons 

ſmell was unmediately emitted and 

| glutinous 
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Lias! , Onseivarriows on ſome Eererian Montes, | 


glutinous particles of roſin adhered. 


to the heated ſaw. This was ow- 


ing to the cotton bandages havin) 
been from without impregnat 
with rofin, which was not the caſ; 
with the two former ones. 
„ On opening it completely, we 


Found in the infide a human os 


humeri, being part of the mummy” 
of a young perſon, perhaps eight 
years old, who had been embalmed 
with roſin; and with it were alſo 
found ſome ſhreds of the original 
integuments likewiſe impregnated 
with roſin. The upper end (capur) 
of the bone was inſerted in the 
head, and the lower extremity was 
at the feet of the little figure. 

« Although when viewed ex- 
ternally nothing appeared ſuſpi- 
cious in this little mummy, I 
found, however, on examining 
carefully the ſucceſſive integu- 
ments, that the outward ones had 
ſome traces of our common lint 
Paper, with which it ſeemed to 

ve been reſtored, and afterwards 
painted over. 

The large mummy I was per- 
mitted to examine, appeared by its 
ſtature to be that of- a young per- 
ſon, not above 14 years old, but 
who had not, it ſeemed, as yet ſhed 
all his teeth. Its outward painted 
inceguments were very ſimilar to 


thoſe of the Gottingen mummy,, as 


* 


it is figured in the IVth Vol. of 


the Commentationes Societatis 
Scientiarum. The bandages about 
the head were in a manner caked 
together by means of ron. The 
fkull was incloſed in a kind gf caſt 


of the ſame ſubſtance, which could 


with difficulty be removed from it. 
It ſeemed alſo, to judge by its 
weight, to be filled with roſin, which 


1 appeared in the cavity 
between the palate and the lower 
Jaw. The roſin here having been 


gradually punched out, not the leaſt 


appearance of à tongue was dif, 
cernible; though ſoine hate aſſert. 
ed to have found traces of it in 
mummies ; nor was any thing like 
the little golden plate (the ſuppoſed 
nautus) to be here met with. There 
were no remains whatever of the 
ſoft ' fleſhy parts, of ſkin, tendons, 
&c. in ſhort, nothing was found 


-but mere naked bones. 


The maxillæ were ſenſibly pro- 
minent, but by no means ſo much 
as in a true Guinea face; and not 
more ſo than is often ſeen on hand. 
ſome negroes, and not ſeldom on 
European countenances. 

What appeared to me very re- 


- markable, and has, as far as I can 


learn, never yet been noticed, i 
two exterior artificial ears, made of 


cotton cloth and roſin, and applied 


one on each ſide of the head That 
on the right fide was prominent; 
but the other ſeemed to have been 
ſhoved from its proper place; it 
was compreſſed, andFmuch disfi- 

gured. enn 
« The cotton - bandages on the 
remainder of the body were looſe, 
not glued together, and readily 
yielded to the preſſure of the hand, 
« The great cavity of the trunk 
was filled with bundled rags, and 
dark brown vegetable mould, in 
which, however, ſome pieces of roſin 
were here and there diſcovered, But 
the inſide of the thoracic cavity 
on both ſides of the ſpine, and the 
inner ſurface of the oſſa ihum, 
were covered with a thick coat of 

roſin. K #4 wr EP 0 
« No idol, or any artificial ſym- 
bol whatever, was found in the in- 
fide of this mummy. Nor did it 
contain any thing like an onion, 
ſuch as 2 _ 
found about the parts of gener? 
tion, or under Gs the · foot · ſoles 

of mummies. . ee 
« The bones of the arms l/ 
along 


= ww — — — — . .,oI © — = = 
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Ogsenxvations on ſome EoyrTian Munnnrs. 


gong the fide of the body, in was of a full grown 
the ſame manner as thoſe of the meaſured 5 feet five inches in 


Gottingen mummy, and the one 
at Leipzig, deſcribed by Kettner. 


deſcribed by Hertzog, the two at 
Breſlau, that were examined by 
Gryphius, another at Copenhagen 
that was diſſeRed by Brunnich, and 
a fifth which delonged to the royal 


Dr. Hadley in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, the arms were found 
lying acroſs over the breaſt. 

« On ſome of the bones of the 
arms, for inſtance on the left os u- 
meri, was for.nd fome glutinous 


ſtained the fingers of 4 duſky red 
greaſy colour, and had a ſtrong 
empyreumatic alkaline taſte. In the 
temainder of the body, the dry ro- 
lin was almoſt entirely covered or 
impregnated with a faline cruſt, 
by which the moracic vertebra in 
particular Wire much corroded, 
and which had entirely ſtripped 
be tue intermediate corpora vertebrarum 


e ef their periaſteum. 
ly * Circumſtances did not allow 
d. ve to make any experiments on this 


ak lit; but I have ſince obtained 
ad from n worthy friend John Haw- 
in bins, efq. F. R. 8. ſome conſider- 
fin de pieces of mummies which he 
tad bought of a druggiſt at Con- 
rantinople, one of which was co- 


the rered and imp ted with a ſaline 
m, ncruttation, which in taſte and ap- 
t of parance was very ſimilar to that I 


e uſt now mentioned, Of this 
iallolved a part in water, filtered 
and evaporated the ſolution, and 
Iz obtai:ed a true /oda, or 
eral alkali- (vatrum), which ſhot 
Mo very neat ay lar cryſtals, 
For the ſake of compariſon, 
| examined another large mummy 
the Muſeum, which had already 
25 opened in ſeveral places. This 
793. | 


# 


Whereas in the mummy at Gotha, 


ſociety, and has. been deſcribed by 


[229] 
perfon, and 


length. Like the former, it ſhew- 
ed not the leaſt. trace of any of the 
ſoft parts, but confiſted of nothin 

but naked bones. | 
Except à little roſin which 
ſtuck f. between the teeth, 


this mummy, as far as its inſide 


could be examined, contained none 
of that ſubſtance; its thoracic and 
abdominal cavities being entirel 
filled with a dark brown mou 
which alſo occupied the whole ſpace 
between the palate and the lower 
jaw, where it could eafily be looſ- 
ened and drawn out with the fin- 


roſin, which en being touched” gers. 


„The maxille of this mu 
were ſtill lefs prominent than 
of the former one. 5 

„ Some weeks after, viz. the 


17th March, I had an opportunity 


to examine one more mummy 
at the honourable Charles Gre- 
ville's, F. R. S. which had four 
ene viz. March 29, 1788, 
n already opened in the preſence 
of ſeveral curious tors. It 
| belonged to John Symmons, Eſq. 
of Groſvenor houſe, Weſtminſter, 
who with the moſt obliging readi- 
neſs allowed me unconditionally, 
not only to diſſect it as much more 
as I ſhould think proper, butalfo to 
ſelet and take away whatever 
parts of it I ſhould think worthy of 
a particular inveſtigation. _ 

& Tt was a mummy of a child a- 
bout fix years old, which as to its 
preparation, (viz, without roſin, 
and without the leaſt remaining 
trace of any. of the foft parts), and' 
the painted ſemicircular breaſt- 
plate, conſiſting of feveral folds 
of cotton cloth glued upon each 

other, was very ſimilar to thoſe at 
the Britiſh Muſeum, and the one at 
Gottingen, except that the cha- 


racters ons} as the cotton 


integu- 
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integument which covered the 


ſnanks, reſembled rather more the 


figures of the one delineated by 
count Caylus, in his Recueil, &c. 
« Nothing remained of the head 
but ſome pieces of the bones of the 
face, a few teeth, and the maſk, 
which ſtill adhered to the cotton 
bandages, V 


« Among the teeth I found the 


inciſores, which notwithſtandin 
the tender age of the perſon — 
however a very ſhort thick crown, 
conſiderably worn away at that 
edge which is uſually ſharp. This 
therefore, is a new confirmation of 
the extraordinary phenomenon 
which I had already noticed in a 
complete ſkull, and ſome fragments 
of jaws, in my own collection, and 
which had alſo been obſerved 
by Middleton in the Cambridge 
mummy, and by Bruckmann in = 
one that is at Caſſel, Storr has al- 
ſo ſeen ſomething ſimilar in a mum- 
my that is preſerved at Stuttgard. 
„If we reflect during how ma- 
ny centuries, and through what a 
variety of revolutions, the Egyp- 
tians have uſed the practice of 
mummifying their dead bodies, it 
will naturally occur that we are not 
to expect in all mummies a fimilar 
characteriſtic formation of the 
teeth, any more than we are to 
look for a ſimilar characteriſtio na- 
tional form in their productions of 
art. . 

« This peculiar ſtructure of the 
teeth was not obſerved in the two 
mummies I examined in the Bri- 
tiſh muſeum, neither does it exiſt 
in our Gottingen mummy. A de- 
tached ſkull of a mummy in the 
muſeum, prepared with roſin, 
and which; bore great reſem- 
blance to he abovementioned in 


its general form, and eſpecially in . 


the narrowneſs of the poll, had un- 
fortunately the crowns of the teeth 


* 


ſo much 1 as to afford nd 
manner of information — 
this circumſtance. .., , 

„% The above obſervation: how- 
ever appears. at all. events, to be 
well worth attending to, as it may, 
hereafter prove a criterion for de- 
termining the period at which any 
given mummy has been prepared. 
But what intereſted me moſt 
in Mr. Symmons's mummy was the 
maſk, to the two ſides of which 
pieces of the bandages, with which 
the whole of the exterior integu- 
ments had been faſtened to the 
corps, ſtill adhered. The inner, 
part of this maſk was ſycamore 
wood, its outſide, being ſhaped, by 
means of a thick coat of plaſter, in 
bas-relief, into the form of a face, 
the ſurface of which ſeemed to have 
been ſtained with natural colours, 
which time had now conſiderably 
blended and obſcured. Having, 
however, with Mr. Symmons's 
leave, taken this mk, together 
with ſome other very intereſting 
pieces of his mummy, with me to 
Gottingen, I there ſteeped it in warm 
water, and carefully ſeparated all 
the parts of it. By this means [ 
diſcovered the various fraudulent 
artifices that had been practiſed in 
the conſtruction of this maſk : the 
wooden part was evidently a piece 
of the front of the ſarcophagus of 
the mummy of a young perſon; 
and in order to convert its alto- 
relievo into the . baſſo-reliev0 
of the uſual cotton. maſk of a 
mummy, plaſter had been applied 
8 _ ne, of the noſe ;. _ 
which ad been ingeniouſly 

ſted _— the whole, face, and 
aſtly, this paper had been ſtain- 
ed with the coloygs generally ob- 
ſerved on EE NR 
« The ſmall Sloanian mummy in 


the muſeum had probably been pre- 
pared nearly in e F 2 


$ | 3 


That the deception has in both 
caſes been very induſtriouſly exe- 
cuted, appears from this, that, as 
far as I can learn, no one has ob- 
ſerved it before, although both 
theſe pieces have no doubt been of- 
ten ſeen, and examined by perſons 
converſant with theſe matters. 


ances in the mummies I examin- 
ed in London were more evident. 
For inſtance, the coffins of ſyca- 


mummies of Dr. Garthſhore, Dr. 
Lettſom, and fir W. Hamilton, 
were contained, had moſt probably 
been recently conſtructed of pieces 
of decayed ſarcophagi of ancient 
mummies, he little Sloanian 
mummy even lay in a box in the 
form of a ſarcophagus, which was 
made of a dark-brown hard wood, 
totally different from the ſycamore, 
ind manifeſtly of modern conſtruc- 
uon. ; 

How many other artificial re- 
ſtorations and deceptions may have 
deen practiſed in the ſeveral mum- 
mies which have been brought into 
Europe, which have never been 
ſuſpected, and may perhaps never 
bedetected, may well be admitted, 
when we conſider how imperfect 
ve are as yet in our knowledge of 


_* ©. 4... Seat ERR 


— 


5 which, as a ſpecific problem, 
er have hitherto treated with the 
critical acumen it ſeems to deſerve. 
* All the knowledge we have 
"Oncerning the manner of prepar- 
ug mummies is derived from two 
wurces, viz. the examination of 
te mummies themſelves; and two 
ical paſſages in Herodotus 
nd Diodorus Sculus Strabo and 
"0: ancient authors having men- 
wned mummies only incidentally, 
ad in very few words. 


+ + 


« Some other ſuſpicious circum- 


more wood faſtened together with 
iron nails, in which the ſmall. 


itis branch of Egyptian archæolo- 
Pe 


„But unfortunately theſe two 
claſſical paſſages do not in the leaſt 
agree with the ſtate of the mum 
mies brought into . . which 
are in general of two ſorts, viz. 
the hard compact ones, wholly in- 


dued with roſin, which hence can 


be knocked into pieces; the 
ſoft ones, which yield to the preſ- 
ſure of the hand, and are prepared 
with very little roſin, and often 
none at all, whoſe looſe bandages 
may be wound off, and which con- 
tain in their cavities ſcarce any 
thing but a vegetable mould, and 
particularly no idol whatever as far 


as I have been able to learn. 


“ The front part of the latter is 
uſually covered with a painted, 
and, at times, guilt maſk of cotton 
cloth; and as they appear more 
variegated than the former, and 
have no roſin in them yielding 
drugs for traffic, they are brought” 
in much greater numbers, and may 
be ſeen in many collections in Eu- 
rope in a more perfect ſtate than 
the former, though often rendered 
ſo by reſtoration. The former on 
the contrary, have for this very 
reaſon remained moſt of them in 
the hands of druggiſts. #211 

„Of this, viz. the former ſort, 
were the two in the diſpenſary of 
Crufius at Breſlau, which Gryphi- 
us deſcribed in the year 1662, and 
particularly the very valuable body 
of a mummy which was opened by 
the apothecary Hertzhog, at Gotha, 


Fl 


| / 
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in 1715, and in which more idols, 


beetles, frogs (as ſymbols of ferti- 
lity), nitometers, &c. were found, 
than was ever, to the beſt of my 
knowledge, known to have been 
contained in any other, mummy. 
whatever. L's Fe | 1105 
But Herodotus, that very in- 
quiſitive and credulous hiſtorian | 


(as one of the moſt learned and ju 


dicious 


W 


12 


{i142} 


dicious antiquaries in England has 
named him), does not ſo much as 
mention either of theſe ſorts of 
mum mies; nor does he ſpeak of 
the roſin, or painted maſks, although 
he expreſsly deſcribes ſuch painted 
integuments on the Athiopian 
mummies. | | 


„ Diodorus is equally filent as 


ta the roſin, and the painted co- 
vtring; whilſt on the other hand 
he adfances ſome very ſtrange af- 
fertions, ſuch as that the (kill of the 


Embalmers extended fo far as per- 
ſectly to preſerve the lineaments of 
the Tace, although the faces of 
mummies of both ſorts be 2 
covered with cotton cloth to the 


thickneſs of nearly à man's hand. 


« Theſe authors, although they 
have both been in Egypt, had pro- 
bably their intelligence merely 
from bhearfay; for, on the other 
hand it would nd doubt be too pa- 

radoxicalto aſſert; that at} the mum- 
mies we are now acquainted with 
have been made fince the days of 
Diodorus, and that none of thoſe 
deſcribed by him and 'by Herodo- 
tus mould have reached our 


time. Count Caylus rather cou- 


jectutes, that no mummies were 
made ſince the conqueſt of Egypt 


by the Romatis (about the time of 


Diodorus) ; but iu this he is mani- 
feſtly miſtaken, fince we learn from 
St. Auguſtin that fo low down as 
his own time (viz. inthe firſt half of 
the fifth century) mummies were 
certainly made in Egypt. But that 


among the mummies that now exiſt, 


eſpecially the hard ones, which are 
entirely done over with rofin, 
there cannot but be many of a much 
greater antiquity, will, among 
other proofs, appear particularly 
from the ftyle of workmanſhip of 


ſeveral of the little idols contamed 


in them. 


SM 
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At leaſt it may be a 
without much heſitation, that the 
mummies we now poſſeſs, which 
differ fo much in their preparation 
and characteriſtic ſtrucłure, are at 
leaſt of a period including one thou - 
ſand Fung | 4:89 | 
„ But it were much» to be wifi 
ed that we might have certain cri- 
teria, _ ee with fome ac - 
curacy the preciſe of i 
. that wi — to 
fall into our hands. Before, how- 
ever, we can expect to obtain this 
object, the two following pia de- 
| __ muſt firſt be accompliſhed, 
VE. I 
« A more accurate determina- 
tion of the varions, fo ſtrikingly 
different, and yet as ſtrikingly cha- 
raQeriſtic national configurations in 
the monuments of the Egyptian 
arts, together with a determination 
of the periods in which thoſe mo- 
numents were ced, and the 
cauſes of their remarkable dit - 
ferences. * 2 
'« A careful technical ex- 
aminatiof\ ofthe eharacteriſtic forms 
of the ſeveral ſtrulls of mummies 
we have hitherto met with, we” 
ther with an accurate — — 
of thofe ſkulls with the mom 
abovementioned. | 
« This, at leaſt, 1 confider as 
the fureft method of ſolving the 
problem; being ded that, 
efpectalty after what has juſt now 
been ſaid of the fraudulent reſtors. 
tions, it can hardly be expected 
that we ſhould be able to draw any 
juſt inferences from the mere ſtyle. 
and the contents of the painted in- 
teguments of the mummies we 
may have opportunities to ex- 
mine. 1 
4 Still leſs can we infer aught 
from the ſculpture or paintings on 
the farcophagiſ#as to the * 
4 


* 
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of the mummies ſent us into Ru- 
rope; Maillet having about ſixty 


or ſeventy years ago detected the 


fraud of the Arabs, who be ſays 
are in the practice of breaking in 
pieces the mummies coutained in 
the catacombs in the more orna- 
mented ſarcophagi, for the ſake of 
the idols they expect to find in 
them, of replacing them with tole- 
rably. preſervgd common painted 
mummies (ſuch as I have called 
x5 and thus offering them for 
ale. 
The oſteological properties which 
I have had opportunities to obſerve 
in the ſKulls of mummies, are moſt 
of them mentioned in the deſcrip- 
tion of my collection of the (ku 
5 5 above ww 
; and will, I „prove ule- 
os to others for further compari- 
ns. 
As to the 1 9 — 
hyſiognomies of the ancient 
2 ſhall here advert ny > 
what, in my — 2 — ſtudy of 
the varieties in the human ſpecies, 
have deduced from my couſpari- 


{ons of theſe ſkulls with the artificial . 


monuments found in Egypt. For I 
am wholly at a loſs to conceive how 
learned writers, not only of the 
ſtamp of the author of the Recherches 
fur les Egyptiens, but even pro- 
feſſional antiquaries, ſuch as Win- 
kelmann, and the author of the 
Recherches ſur POrigine des Arts de 
la Grice cauld aſcribe to the arti- 
ii:ial monuments found in Egypt 
one common character of national 
phy ſiognomy, aud define the ſame 
ay few lines in the moſt decided 
and perem manner, | 
2 — to me that we muſt 
adopt at leaſt three principal vae 
neties in the national phyſiognomy 
of the ancient Egyptians; which, 
like all the varieties in the human 


* 


ſpecies, are no doubt often blend- 


ed together, ſo as to produce vari- 


ous ſhades, but from which the 
true, if I may fo call it, ideal ar- 
Ny 
gui unequi voc | 
ties, to which the, endleſs, ſmaller 


deviatians in individuals may, with · 


out any forced conſuctiou, be ul 
timat oy Tomes, SER 


approaching to the Hindoo ; and, 
3. the mixed, partaking in a man - 
ner of both the former. 

The firſt is chiefly diſtinguiſh · 
ed by the prominent maxillg, tur- 
gid lips, broad flat noſe, and 


truding eye- balls, ſuch as = 


finds the Copts at preſent ; ſuck, 
according $0 his delcription, and 
the beſt figures given by Norden, 
is the countenance gf the Sphinx; 
ſuch were, according to the well 


known paſſage in Herodotus on th 


origin of the Colchiang, even the 
Egyptians of his time; and thus 


hath Lucian likewiſe repreſented a 


young Egyptian at Rome... 
he ſecond, or the Hindoo 


caſt, differs loco calo from the above, 
as we may convinces ourſelves by 


the inſpeRion of other Egyptian 


monuments. It is characterized 
by a long ſlender | Jong and 
thin eyelids, which run upwards 
from the top of the noſt tawards 


the, temples, ears placed high on 


the head, a ſhort and very thin bo- 


dily ſtructure, and very long ſuanks. 


As an ideal of this form, I ſhall 
only adduce the painted female fi- 
gure upon the back of the ſar- 


cophagus of capt. Lethieulliers 


mummy in the Britim muſe- 
um. which has been engraved by 
Vertue, and which moſt ſtrikingly 
agrees with the unequivagg| na- 


tional form of the Hindoos, which, 
| d 3. eſpecially 


*. 


1. the Æthiopian caſt; 8. the one 
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eſpecially in England, is ſo often 
to be ſeen upon Indian paintings. 
FThe third ſort of Egyptian 
configuration is not ſimilar to ei- 
ther of the preceding ones, but 


ſeems to partake ſomething of both, 


*wHich muſt have been owing to the 
modifications produced by local 
direumſtaness in a foreign climate. 
This is characterized by a peculiar 
turgid Habit, flabby cheeks, a ſhort 
chin, large prominent eyes, and ra- 
ther a plump make in the perſon. 
This, as may naturally be expected, 
is the ſtructure moſt frequently to 
de net witn. 
„thought this little digreſſion 
the leſs intruſive, as it appears to 
me that it may on the one hand 
prove uſeful, not only towards il- 
Juſtrating the hiſtery of the origin 
and deſcent of the nations that were 
tranſplanted into Egypt, and have 
acquired the generał denomination 
of Egyptians, but alſo for the de- 
termination of the different periods 
of the ſtyle of the arts of the an- 
cient Egyptians, concerning which 
we have as yet very impertect ideas; 
hilſt, on theotiter hand, it might 
lead to much kccurate information 
as to matter ef fact; many very 
eminent authors having given the 
moſt incongruous repreſentations 
of the Egyptian national character, 


ſuch as Winkelmann for inſtance, 


who produced a wretched figure of 
2 painted maſk, without any cha- 
racter whatever, engraved in Be- 
ger's Theſaur. Brandenb. T. III. p. 40a. 
as one of the moſt characteriſtic re- 
preſentations of the form of the an- 
cient Egyptians; and who, as well as 
ſeveral others, will have this form to 
be fimilar to that of the Chineſe ; 
an aſſertion which, after having had 
opportunities to compare twenty- 
one living Chineſe at Amſterdam, 
and having ſince ſeen in London 
abundance of ancient Egyptian mo- 
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numents, eſpecially in the Brit 
muſeum, and the collections of 
Mr. Townley, Mr. Knight, and 
the marquis of Lanſdown, has ever 
appeared to me incomprehenſible. 

' & Adopting, as 1 think it con- 
formable to nature, five races of 
the human ſpecies, viz. 1. the 
Caucaſian; 2. the Mongolian 3. 
the Malay; 4. the Ethiopia; g. 
the American; I think the Egyp- 
tians will find their place between 
the Caucaſian and the Æthiopean, 
but that they differ from none more 
«than from the Mongolian, to which 
the Chinefe belong. 
„Thus far concerning the b 
dies of the Egyptlans prepared into 
mummies. ' I ſhall conclude with 
ſome obſervations on the proba- 
'ble meaning and deſtination of the 
diminutive mummies, which have 
given riſe to the preſent inquiry. 
They certainly are not what 
they have long, I believe, univer- 
ſally been taken for, namely, mum- 
mies of ſmall children and em- 
bryos. Some of them are the real 
mummies of Ibiſes, ſuch as one of 
Dr. Lettſom, and one of the two 
in the Hamiltonian collection, in 
the Britiſh muſeum, which had by 
decay been ſo far laid open as to 
allow me plainly to diſtinguiſh in it 
the bill of an Ibis, and other bones 
of a bird?! When eme 

«Theſe ſacred birds, it is well 
known, were uſually, after having 
been” ſwathed round with cotton 


| bandages, placed in earthen urns, 


and depoſited in the catacombs ap- 
propriated to the Ibiſes. Some- 
times, without being ſtuck into an 
urn, they were prepared in the 
form of 4 puppet, yer ſo that the 
head and bill projected at the top 


one of this fort has been figured by 


count Caylus. And thirdly, the 

whole bird was OE yy 
= . t orm 

ped up fo ths poppy Bins 
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dreſſed in a maſk, like one of the 


human ſpecies. 

« But as the two others, viz. 
Dr. Garthſhore's and the Sloanian, 
were externally perfectly ſimilar to 
the abovementioned, Iam led to 
conjecture (for in the total want of 
information from the ancients con- 
cerning theſe ſmall mummies, we 
muſt however fix upon ſome con- 
jecture,) that the manufacturers of 
mummies, who made them for ſale, 
in order to ſave themſelves the trou- 
ble of preparing a bird, took a bone, 
or other ſolid part of a decayed 


mummy, or indeed any thing that 


was neareſt 'at hand, dreſſed it up 
33 the mummy of an Ibis, and 
tendered it for ſale. 1: 

« Whoever recollects what a 
deſpicable ſet the Egyptian prieſts 
were, even in the time of Strabo, 
and how the whole religious wor- 
ſhip of the Egyptians was then al- 
ready fallen into decay, will not 
think this conjecture too gratuitous, 
or void of probability. -  _ 

„Or ſhall we rather conſtder 
theſe puppets as the memento mori 
which it 1s well known the Egyp- 
tians were wont to introduce at 
table in their meals and feſtivals ? 
Herodotus ſays, that little wooden 
images were uſually carried abant 
for this purpoſe, and I do actually 
recolle&t having ſeen ſuch ſmall 


en. 


11351 
wooden repreſentations of mum- 
mies in the Britiſh muſeum. Lu- 
cian alſo relates, as an eye witneſs, 
that in his time the dead bodies 
themſelves were introduced at ta- 
ble. It is eaſy to conceive how, 
during the long interval of near 
700 years, before the tranſition 
took place from the firſt ſimple 
idea to this diſguſting practice, ſuch 
little mummies may at ſome period 
or other have formed the interme- 
diate ſtep. d 1 
« The author of the Recherches 
fur les Egyptiens ſeems unwilling to 
to admit that real mummies had 
ever been introduced at table: but 
his ſcepticiſm appears to me to. be 
no better — . than the contrary 
aſſertion of one of the moſt eminent 
hyſicians of the laſt century, Caſp: 
Hoffman, who, in his once elaſſical 
work de Medicamentis Officinalibus, 
in the ſection of the Egyptian mum- 
mies, gravely relates, that in lower 
axony no feaſt was ever given 
without the introduction of a mum- 
my. And ſtrange as this i pro quo 
between an Egyptian corpſe and a 
88 kind of Brunſwick ſtrong 
er muſt appear, it is however a 
fact, that ſeveral more modern writ- 
ers upon mummies have actually 
copied it out into their works with 
implicit confidence.” 


ah. 4 _—_— 
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[From CnATIMERAS's LirE of RupDIMAN.] - 


„H origin of news- | 
J tho e er 
ruction, thoſe entertaining. com- 

panions of our mornings, has not 

jt been inveſtigated with the pre- 
eiſion which is und ubtedly due 


one of the ſafeguards of our privi- 
leges. We are ſtill unacquainted 
with the name of our firſt news- 
paper, and we are ſtill ignorant of 
the epoch of its original publi- 


| . cation. 1 
10 What has kr ers 4 pans called 


Thie intelligent editor of Dodſ- 
4-28 ley's 
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ley's old plays has indeed, told the 
Engliſh world, though with leſs cer- 
tainty than confidence, © that Gal/le- 
Belgicus was the name of the firſt 
NEWS PAPET: publiſhed in 22 1 * 
and, he maintains his poſition from 
ancient plays, and draws his proofs 
from obſolete poetry ; May's co- 
medy of the Heir, which was firſt 
acted in 1620, opens jn the fol- 
lowing manner: — | 


Polymetes. 
Haſt thou divulged the news, 
That my fpn died at Athens } 
Roſcio. : 
Yes; my Jord, | 7 
With every circyraſtance, the time, the 


ce, 
d 4 of his death; that tis belieyed, 
And 1 for news, wth 4s much conſi- 


As if twere wit in Calle Neleieus. 


Inquiring far the cęrtainty of 
facts rather than the fiftians of po- 
etry, I went to the Britiſh muſeum, 
where I ſaw, and handled, Galle- 
Belgicus. This collection, which 
had once belonged jo the þing's li- 
brary, ſhows plajaly, though it ig 
not Fomptenty the nature of the 
work. It may be called the State 
of Europe; or, the Annual Regiſ- 
ter; ar it may be entitled more 
Ay, The Hiſtory of his own 
Times; but it is not a neys - paper. 

« Gallo-Belgicus ſeems tg have 
been the firſt contemporary author, 
wha, in modern _— detailed 
events zs they aroſe. He appears 
to have beep well due e the 
flirſt volume, which was printed for 
the widow of Godfred Karpenſis, 
having run through a ſecond edi- 
tion, before the year 1603, with ad- 
ditions, and amendments, The 


fourth vglume, which was publiſhed | 


n 1603, waz compiled by. Gaſpa 
s Lorchan, for Fd T Balpgr 
upceſs ſoon gave rife to rivalſhip. 
The filth volume appears tg have 


Ori and Hisroxx of NEN Tat 


been collected by Gotard A 
for Sigiſmond Latom, and to have 
been printed at Frankfurt, in 1605. 
This was plainly à rival work. 
Gallo-Belgicus was now publiſhed 
half- yearly with a title-page and 
index to every volume; and way 
now, for the firſt time, uſefully or- 
namented with maps. It was wit, 
ben, © 15 2 ms yp 1695, by 

ohn ip and was printed 
— the heirs of Eatom, withihe em» 
perar's ſpecial privilege. I flatter 
my ſelf, the inquiſitive reader is now 


1 © 


— — — — — © 


Po wy 2; oy 


uffciently acquainted with the pay 

rn e, and performances, af Gal, It 
la-Belgicus, of whom the poets, u 
and the editor of pacts, ſeem ouly b 
from | 1 
| V 
* Rumoyr's tongue te have idly heard." 7 

p 


When Faul came to Athens, 
he perceived that the Athenians, 
and the ſtrangers, reſiding there, 
ſpent their time in little more than 
« either to tell, er to hear ſome new 
thing.” Ata ** more early, 
perhaps, than the time of Paul, the 
overnment of China diſtributed, 
| As that moſt extenfive empire, 
written papgr, containing a litt of 
the Mandarins, wha were appoint: 
ed tq rule in every province, wy 
this Chineſe Red Book, which ö 
afterwards printed, and is ftill dif- 
tributed, can ſcarcely be deemed 3 


TY 


* 
CC 


”m RR -© 


— is entitled to the ho: 
nour of having produged the fir 
Gazetta, as early as the year 1536, 
It was compiled upon the plan, 
which was afterwards adopted 0 
Gallo-Belgicus, and contained mu 

intelligence, both of Italy, and even 
of the reſt pf Europe. Yet, a jez. 
lous government did not — a 
printed news- paper. And the Ve. 
netian Gazetta continued long after 


. . Wt h 
the invention of 5 "cloſe 


Onxtorx and HisronvY of NewsrapaRs. 


cloſe of the ſixteenth century, and 
even to our own days, to be diſtri- 
duted in manuſeript. | 

« After enquiring, in various 
countries, for the origin of news- 
papers, I had the ſatisfaction to find 
what I ſought for in England. It 
may rratify our = pride to 
be told, that mankind are indebted 
to the wiſdom of Elizabeth, and the 
prudence of . Nor Ae 
news paper. e the 8 pa- 
niſh l is ald the epoch of a 
genuine news-paper. In the Bri- 
tiſa muſeum, there are ſeveral news- 
papers, which had been printed 
while the Spaniſh fleet was in the 
Engliſh channel, during the year 
1 48. It was a wiſe policy, to pre- 
vent, during the moment of =_ 
ral anxiety, the danger of falſe re- 
ports, by rm real informa- 
ion. And, the earlieſt news- paper 
is entitled, The Engliſh Mercurie, 
which, by authority, “ was im- 


oy at London, by Chriſtopher 


arker, her highneſſes printer, 
1588.“ | : 

« Burleigh's news- papers were all 
Extraordinary Gazettes, which were 
publiſhed from time to time, as 
that profound ſtateſman wiſhed, 
, either to inform, or terrify the 
Rote, The Mercuries were pro- 
ably firſt printed in April 1588, 
when the armada approacked the 
ſores of England. After the Spa- 


aiſh ſuips had been diſperſed by » 


wonderful exertjon of prudence, and 
ſlirit, theſe Extraordinary Gazettes 
very ſeldam appeared, The Mer- 
curie, No. 54, which is dated on 
Monday November the 24th 1589, 


informed the public, that the ſo- 


len th-nkſgiving for the ſucceſſes 
wh") had been obtained againſt 
the Spaniſh armada, was this day 
ſtritly obſerved. This number 
Fantalus alſo an article of news 


* 


from Madrid, which ſpeaks of . 
ting the queen to death, and of the 
aw ra of torture that were 
on 1 on Sp fleet. = 

uppoſe, that ſuch paragraphs 
3 the policy of Bur- 
leigh, —— underſtood all the ar- 
tifices of printing, to excite the 


terrors of the Engliſh people, to 
point their reſentment againſt Spain, 


and to inflame their love for Eli- 
zabeth. 


« Yet are we told, that poſts 


gave. riſe to weekly news-papers, 


which are likewiſe a French inven- 


tion. The inventor was Theo- 
2 Renaudot, a ene who, 
ying his ſcheme | 
Richelieu, obtgined from him a 
tent for the Paris Gazette, whic 
was firſt publiſhed in April 1634. 
Thus would confident ignorance 


transfer this invention, which is ſo 


uſefully advantageous to the go- 
vernars and e from the 
Engliſh Burleigh to the French 
Richelieu. The dates demonſtrate, 
that the pleaſures and the benefits 
of a news- paper were enjoyed in 
been more than forty years 
before the eſtabliſhment of the 
Paris Gazette, by Renaudot, ig 


France. And the Engliſh Mercurie 


will remain an inconteſtible#proof 


of the exiſtence of a printed news- 


paper in England, at an epech 
when no other nation can boaſt a 
cle of news of a ſimilar kind. 
* The Engliſh Mercurie no long - 
er proclaimed his news, when Eli. 
zabeth, ſpeaking of the armada, 
had ſaid, Flavit Deus et difſipantur, 
A news-paper had now 2 
the cnriolity of the people; and 
the curiaſity of the people would 


be no longer ſatisfied without 2 


news-paper. - Burton complaias, in 
his Anatomy of Melancholy, which 
was ficſt publiſhed in 1614, MM 
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if any read now-a-days it-is a play- 
book, or a pamphlet of newes.” 
The news-papers were at firſt oc- 


naſional, and afterwards — 1 | 
l, 


Nathaniel Butter, at the Pyde - Bu 
St. Auſtin's gate, eſtabliſhed a week - 
Iy paper, in Auguſt 1622, entitled, 
The certain Newes of this preſent 
Week. How — Butter, who 
Was a great publiſher of newes, 
continued his hebdomadal intelli- 
3 Jam unable to tell. He 
laid little before his readers, which 
could enlarge knowledge, or excite 
riſibility; though his battles ma 
have ſurpriſed and elevated, and his 
ſteges may havealternately-agitated 
the hopes and fears of his country- 
| 1 14 4 . 


Whatever may have been his 
ſucceſs, he certainly had competi- 
tors, and imitators. In Februar 
162 5 6, was firſt publiſhed a freth 
paper of Weekly Newes. The fo- 
reign intelligence of May the 23d, 
was conveyed in number 13. This 
too was a ſmall quarto of fonrteen 
pages. And it was printed at Lon- 
don for Mercurius 2 in 
1626. This proves | ſufficiently, 
that the well-known title of Mer- 
curius Britannicus had a more early 
origin than has generally been ſup- 
poſed. Similar papers were con- 
tinued, though they aſſumed differ. 
entfnames. In the preface to the 
Swediſh Intelligencer, which ,was 
publiſhed in 1632, “now the th 
time reviſed, corrected, and aug- 
mented,” we are aſſured, that, 
* very good uſe have alſo been 
made of the Weekly Currantoes, 
which, if a man of judgment read, 
he ſhall find very true and very 
punctual: whoſoever will be cun- 
ning in the places and perſons of 
Germany, and would - underſtand 
her wars, let him not deſpiſe Cur. 
rantoes.“ | 
i Butter, the active news-monger 


+ Onr161N% and Hisr o of NewsraPres, 


y et clariſimus Watfms, qui optime de 


of the times, was influenced by b d 
intereſt to tell een 

« News, old news, and ſuch | 
him, 8. heard of.“ 4 
He was thus ind uced to convert 
his Weekly News into half. yearly 
news. And he publiſhed the Ger. 
man Intelligencer, in 1630, and 
the Swedifh Intelligencer, in 1631. 
He had for his compiler, William 
Watts, of Caius college, of whom 
it may be faid, that he was edu- 
cated for other labours; and of 
whom Voſcius ſpeaks as deifimu 


* 


> a> mee. e oo foo i. 


hiftoria meruit. He was born near 
Lynn in Norfolk of I know not 
what parentage. After being tranſ- 
planted from the banks of the Cam 
to the groves of Oxford, he travelled 
into ſeveral countries, ſays Anthony 
Wood, and became maſter of di- 
vers languages. He was, on his 
return, after the acceſſion of Charles 
I. made one of the king's chaplain, 
and was preferred ſucceſſively, to 
livings, and dignities in the church; 
and adhering manfully to the king's 
cauſe, he was ſequeſtered, plun« 
dered, and left without a ſhelter for 
his wiſe and children. He was 
carried by his courage, and reſent- 
ment, into the field with prince“ 
Rupert, during the hardieſt of his 
exploits; and died in 1649, on 
board his fleet, in the harbour of 
Kinſale. He had an eſpecial hand, 
ſays Wood, in fir Henry Spelmai's 
gloffary ; he edited Matthew Paris; 
and excluſive of other treatiſes, he 
publiſhed, before the civil wars 
of England began, ſeveral numbers 
of new books, in the Engliſh tongue 
(more than forty), containing the 
occurrences done in the wars be- 
tween the king of Sweden. and the 
Germans. illiam Watts may, 
therefore, be deemed the Gallo- 
Belgicus of England. + 
We are now come, by a 1 


* 


Onion and His roa of N kusnä bens a 
far progreſs, to that. memorable 


epoch in Engliſh hiſtor , 
4 When civil dudgean firſt grew high.” | 


Each party, whether political or re- 
ligious, now. hoped. to gain their 
object by ſpreading their preten- 
ſions. From this ſource, the nation 
was ſoon. over-run with tracts of 
every fize, and of various denomi- 
nations; hence the diurnal, which 
continued its. hebdomagal round, 
notwithſtanding the ridicule of 
Cleveland, from 1640 to 1660: 
and hence too the different Mer- 
curies, which were ſent abroad, to 
inflame by their vehemence, or to 
conciliate by their wit; to convince 
by their argument, or to delude by 
their ſophiſtry. Many of them 
were written with extraordinary ta- 
lents, and publiſhed with ,uncom- 
mon courage. The great writer 
of Mercuries was Marchmont Need- 
ham, who was born in 1620, and 


uas educated at: Oxford F who aſ- 


ſumed all the colours of the cha- 
melion, during thoſe contentious 
times; and, being diſcharged from 
vriting public intelligence by the 
council of ſtate, in eigen. 
he was, allowed to live at the Reſto- 
ration, till at length, ſays Anthony 
Wood, this moſt ſeditious, mutable, 
and railing author, died ſuddenly 
: Devereux Court, in November 
RL 1; 0.4 i Caba* | 
When hoſtilities commenced, 
erery event, during a moſt eventful 
period, had its own hiſtorian, who 
communicated news from Hull, 
truths from York, warranted tidings 
from Ireland, = ſpecial paſſages 
* ſeveral places. Thele were 
all occaſional „ Impatient, 
however, as * giltracded 1 
vere for information, the news 
vere never diſtributed daily. The 
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various news. papers werepubliſhed 
weekly at firſt; but, in the pragreis 
of events, and in the ardour of cu- 


riofity, they were diſtributed twice 


ar thrice in every week. Such 
were the French Intelligencer,” 
the „“ Dutch Spye, the -* Iriſh 
Mercury, and the “ Scots Dove,” 


the “ Parliament. Kite,” and the 


Secret Owl,” Mercurius Ache- 
ronticus brought them hebdomadal 
News from Hell, Mercurius Demo- 
critus communicated wonderful 
news from the World in the Moon, 
the Laughing Mercury gave perfect 
news from the Antipodes, and Mer- 
curius Maſtix faithfully laſhed all 
Scouts, Mercuries, Poſts, Spies, and 
other intelligencer s. 75 


« Amid this clamour of contra- 
diction, this activity of ridicule, 


this tumult of laughter, Scotland 
was not neglected. As early as 


1642, there were publiſhed at Lon- 


don, The Scots Scout's Diſcoveries. 
On the zoth of September 1643, 
appeared The Scots Intelligencer, 
or the Weekly News from Scot- 
land and the Court. On the ſame 
day, flew abroad The Scots Dove; 


Our Dove tells newſes from the king's, 
6 And of harmonious letters ſlings.” 


In 1644 arrived weekly, Intelli- 
gence from the South Borders of 
8 Mercurius Scoticus ap- 


peared in 1651, And, in the ſub- 
ſec year, was given out the | 


Theme, or Scoto-Preſbyter, which, 
with admirable ridicule, inquires, 
« Whether it be not as little diſho- 
nourable for the Scots to be con- 
quered by the Engliſh, in 1652, as 
to have been theſe twelve years 
paſt ſlaves to the covenant.” All 
theſe papers were aſſuredly pub- 
liſhed at London, either to gratify 
privRe intereſt, or to promote pap: 
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lic meaſures, though ſome of them 


are miſtakingly ſuppoſed to have 
deen printed at Edinburgh. 

„It is a remarkable fact, which 
hiftory was either too idle to aſcer- 
tain, or too much aſhamed to re- 
late, that the arms of Cromwell 
communicated to Scotland, with 
other benefits, the firſt news-paper, 
which had ever illuminated the 


gloom, or diſpelled the fanaticiſm, 


of the North. Each army carried 
its own printer with it; expecting 
either to convince by | 
ing, or to dejude by its falſehood. 
King Charles carried Robert Bar- 
ker with him to Newcaſtle, in 1639. 
And general Cromwell conveyed 
Chriſtopher Higgins, to Leith, in 
165. When Cromwell had here eſta- 
bliſhed a citadel, Higgins reprinted 
in November 1652, what had been al- 
ready publiſlied at London, a Diur- 
nal of ſome Paſſages and Affairs, for 
the information of the EnglHh ſol- 
diers. Mercurius Politicu was firſt 
reprinted at Leith, on the 26th of 
October, 1653. The reprinting of it 
was transferred to Edinburgh, in 
November 1654; where it conti- 
nued to be publiſhed, till the ele- 
ven;h of April 1660; and was then 
reprinted, under the name of Mer- 
curius Publicus. 

«The time was, however, at 
hand, when Scotland was to enjo 
the luxury of a — whic 
was of Scottiſh manufacture. On 
the 31ſt of December, 1660, ap- 
peared at Edinburgh, Mercurius 
Caledonius ; compriſing the affairs 
in agitation in Scotland, with a ſur. 
vey of foreign intelligence, It was 
a ſon of the biſhop of 0 
Thomas Sydſerfe, who now thought 
he had the wit to amufe, the know- 
ledge to inſtruct, and the addreſs to 
captivate, the lovers of news, in 
Scotland. But he was only able, 
with all his powers, to extend his 


* 


its reaſon- 


been too buſy, durin 
times, with the affairs 


the events of this. 


Oxr1ciy and Hioroxy of Nzwer ares. 


publication to ten numbers, which 
were very loyal, very illiterate, and 
very affected. 

« Even after the Reſtoration, the 
news-papers which were publiſhed, 
by authority, at London, continued 
to be reprinted at Edi 


thongh not by the hand of Higgins, 


The Mercurius Publicus was here 


publiſhed, till it was ſuperſeded 


y The Kingdom's Intelligencer, 
which ſtill retatled the news of Lon. 
don to the people of Scotland. 

In the annals of our literature, 
and our freedom, it is a memorable 
ſact, that there was not à news. 


paper e in Scotland, at the 


ra of the Revolution. The few 
had doubtleſs inſtructed themſelves, 
during ſeveral years, from the Lon- 
don Gazette. And the many had 
the late 
the other 
world, to be very anxious about 
Yet, were the 
eſtates of Scotland, who aſſembled 
at Edinburgh on the 14th of March, 
1689, and the mobs which out- 
raged 'on that occaſion, both law 
and religion, ſufficiently inflamed, 
without the agency of a neus. 
paper. a — : | ; 

& Whatever freedom, either of 
thought, or of printing, may have 
been eftabliſhed in Scotland, by the 
Revolution, ten years elapſed be- 
fore it was deemed ſafe by the pub · 
lic, or advantageous by an indivi- 
dual, to print a news-paper. The 
Edinburgh Gazette was at length 
publiſhed by authority, in February 
1699, by james Watſon, who is 
ſtill remembered for his Hiſtory of 
the Art of Printing. Having pub- 
liſhed only forty-one numbers, 
transferred, in July 1699, the Edin- 
burgh Gazette to John Reid, on 
whoſe death it became the propertY 
of ſohn Reid, his fon, who conimu 


i in ur h Gazette, 
to print the Edinburg 0 
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eren after the Union. Watſon 
was for ſeveral years, the great 
news- monger of Scotland, as Butter 
had been of England, during the 
prior age. In February 1705, he 
eſtabliſhed the Edinburgh Courant, 
which, after he had printed fifty- 
five numbers, ke relinquiſhed to the 
heirs and ſucceſſors of Andrew An- 
derſon, the printer to the queen, to 
the city, and to the college. Yet 
Watſon ſtill hoped for profit, or 
honour, fromprintinga news- paper. 
And, in September 1705, he pub- 
liſhed the Scots Courant, whick he 
continued to print, beyond the year 
1518. At the epoch of the Union, 
Scotland had thus ſucceſſively ac- 
quired three news-papers, which 
were all publiſhed at Edinburgh ; 
but neither promoted that meaſure 


dy their facts, nor retarded it by 


their declamations. 
« Fo the Gazette, the Edinburgh 


Courant, and the Scots Courant, 


were added, in October 1708, the 


Edinburgh Flying Poſt; in 2 


1709, the Scots Poſtman, which 
was printed by John Moncur for 
David Fearne; and in March 1710, 
the North Tatler, which was print- 
& by John Reid for Samuel Calvil. 


4. 


The year 1715 is alſo Ge oper 
l 


* 


I 
* 
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h 
when the commercial city of Glaſ- 
gow firſt enjoyed the advantages of 
anews-paper. The Glaſgow Cou- 
rant alone was then equal to her 
wants. Her traffic, her opulence, 
and her knowledge, give circula- 
tion, at preſent, to a Journal, a 
Mercury, an Advertifer, and a 
Courier. 2h 

“The printing of a news-paper 


at Glaſgow did not prevent the - 


eſtabliſument of other news- papers 
at Edinburgh. In March 1714, 
Robert Brown began to print the 
Edinburgh Gazette, or Scots Poſt. 
man, an Tueſday and Thurſday 
in every week, On the 24th of 
December 1718, the town council 
ye an excluſive privilege to James 
Ewen, ſtationer-burgeſs, to pub- 
liſh three times a week, the 100 - 
byrgh Evening Courant; © the 
ſaid James being obliged, before 
ublication, to give ane coppie of 
2 print ta the magiſtrates.” This 
N continues to be publiſhed by 
vid Ramſay, though I am un- 
able to tell whether he comply 
with the original condition, of giv- 
ing ane coppie of his print to the 
preſent anagilt ates." | | 
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CommuUuNi1caTions, in a LETTER to Mr. Mort, on pruning and 


- 


to what were inſerted in our laſt Volume. 


* 


planting OxchAxDs, by Tnômas Skir BUCKNALL, Eſg. additional 


[From the Twelfth Volume of the Tu ANSACToxs of the Soctery, 
for the ENCOURAGEMENT of Arts, MANUFACTURES, and Cou- 


MERCE.] < © 


= 


« Sis, | * * © defired they would look to them 
& F HAVE been twice this ſum- and open the blotches which h 


mer to view the orchards at 


Sittingborne, and defire the favour 


of you to acquaint the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce, that to 
fulfil the promiſe conveyed in the 
memorial, I did myſelf the honour 
of prefenting to them, I now ſend 
further obſervations to throw the 
huſbandry of orchards under ſuch 
culture as to preſerve the tree, and 
improve the fruit. . 

« The appearances were much 
to my ſatisfaction, and I ſaw great 
reaſon to be pleaſed with the opera- 
tion of pruning ; yet ſeveral of the 
cherries were much gummed. I 
examined to ſee whether the gum 
was from freſh fiſſures, or thoſe 
formerly medicated; and to a cer- 

tainty the former medications were 
perfectly healed; and I did not ob- 
ſerve, but that the cherry bears the 
knife very well, with the aid of the 
medication. I pointed out theſe 
circumſtances to the tenants ; and 


ed in the XIth vo 


affected the trees fince pruning, / 


« Mr. R. and I. Boulding in- 
formed me that the medication had 


been objected to, on account of the 


tar. I ſhould not have thought 


this of conſequence ſufficient to ' 


menition to the ſociety, if it had 
not. been repreſented by William 
Pattenſon, eſq. in a paper publiſh- 

| obs of their 
Tranſactions, that to ſmear” the 
ſtems of trees with tar, to kee 
cattle from biting them, is injuri- 
ous: certainly, in the ſenſe there 
conveyed, the obſeryggion is per · 
fectly right; and (toTexplain the 
difference, I muſt beg the indul- 
gence of the ſociety ; for to ſuffer 
any doubt to remain either in the 
ſcience or practice, would entirely 
deſtroy the whole ſyſtem. 


The Formation of Gum. 


« From the ſtems and leaves of 


trees a conſtant and copious eva- 
poration is regularly going on, 43 
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may be proved by the air-pump. 
Now, any ſudden check ſtriking - 
the tree, ſtops the pores ; and ob- 
trufting the perſpiration, throws 
all the ſap into diſorder; which 
toon becoming vitiated, and nature 
having no other way of relieving 
itſelf, forces a fiſſure through the 
bark, out. of which oozes the al- 
moſt ſtagnated ſap, which, there 
condenſing, becomes gum very 
ſoon ; after which the bark, want- 
ing its due portion of nouriſhment, , 
begins to crack and fplit: from 
that time the tree runs faſt into 
ruin. 1 | 

Therefore any ſmearing, or other 
cauſe which may impede 2 uf cir- 
cilation and perſpiration, muſt in- 
jure the tree; but the medication 
cannot produce any of theſe evils; 
tor it is applied merely as a plaſter, 
and is never extended further than 
on the bare wood, or torn bark, 
and where the gum is oozin 
through the bark. I deſire to af. | 
{ure the ſociety, that in each of 
theſe caſes, the medication, from 
its drying qualities, becomes ſu- 
premely falutary, and the wounds 
heal in half the time they can do 
when expoſed to heat, cold, moiſ- 
ture, and vermin: for the misfor- 
tune is, being left expoſed, the 
wounds do not heal; there the 
evil lays. | 1 

« Mr. Boulding, in his certifi- 
cate, ſays, * Wen we took off a 
*large branch ür two, the wounds 
gepęrally cankered; which made 
eus leavt them in the encumbered 
' {tate they were in, rather than run 


A 


"ny hazard.” 

* Mr. Lake alſo remarked, 
Many died; others were wounded 
by a canker in the bark, from the 
bottom of the body to the top 
'arms.” Mr. Fauſſet ſays, *I ap- 
priſed Mr. Bucknall that his or- 
Chards, in the occupation of Mrs. 


* 


Boulding, were in a very declin- ; 
© ing ſtate; and, in autumn, 1789, 


© having buſineſs with him, I again 

repeated my thoughts relative 
© thereto ; and that, if ſomething / 
© was not done to recover the trees, 
] ſuſpected that great part, if not 
all of them, would certainly die. 
He (Mr. Bucknall) ſaid he could 


© eafily reinſtate the trees and bring 


© them to health, and would come 


down for that purpoſe, and be an- 


ſwerable the trees ſhould not 
ſuſtain any injury; and he did 
come down in the ſpring follow- 


ing.“ 


« My agent Mr: Fauſſet, the te- 
nants, Mr. Lake and the Bould- 
ings, all concur in ſaying that 
the trees were in an actual ftate 


- of decay. This is a circum- 


ſtance neceſſary to be fully eſta- 
bliſhed, as any orie may ſee they 
did recover and wonderfully. - 
This induces me to ſay. that from 
the certainty of ſucceſs and eaſy 


application, the medication ſur- 


paſſes any thing for ſuch pruning 
as orchards require. Where trees 
have been ſo * neglected as to 
become hollow, I would recom- 


mend the compoſition prepared by 


Mr. Forſyth, becauſe the hollow 

parts requye a ſubſtance to fill them 
up; and F have the happinefs of 
ſaying that Mr. Forſyth and I go 
on the ſame principle; each plan- 
ning for the general good of ſociety, 

and the improvement of art. 

« Ard, as I have long wifhed to 

introduce the name of orchardiſt, I 
here deſire it may take place; and 


for the encouragement of thoſe ' 


who are willing to undertake the 
art, ſay that it is eaſily learnt and 
highly pleaſurable ; for what can 
be a greater gratification, than to 
ſee nature improving under our 
hands ? | 


„It is a miſtake to cut off the 


heads 
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heads of trees, and engraft them, 
merely to procure young wood; 
pruning being better, as an old. 
tree cannot continue in health af- 
ter ſuch loppings ; for the head be- 
ing gone, the roots become inactive 
and more miſchief takes place out 
of fight than can be repaired in 
yeaus. Do not attempt to force a 
ce higher than it is diſpoſed to 
grow, or that will not improve the 
it: the rule ſhould keep 


the branches out of the reach of | 


cattle, then let them follow; their 
natural growth; for each different 
ſpecies of the apple and other 
fruits have a growth peeuliar to 
themſelves. With regard to gene- 
ral pruning, do it as ſoon as the 


fruit is off, that the wounds may 


tend toward healing before the froſt 
comes on ; but do-not ſuffer a bro- 
ken or decayed branch to cominue 
at any ſeaſon. 

« Tf I may make uſe of an explod- 
ed idea, the ſubſtantial form of 
the tree is the ſame before and after 

runing ; that is, the tree continues 
of the ſame ſize, and all extreme 
ſhoots keep the ſame diſtance, 
which is an improvement no one 
has brought into practice? for each 


_ employs his ſtrength to 


nock the heads of the trees to 


ieces, mutilating then till he 
— the tree in a more decaying 
ſtate than when he firſt attempted 
the pruning it. Having ſpoken 
thus freely, I muſt, in juſtice to the 
age, ſay, there are few profeſſional 


men who are not expert at wall. 


fruit pruning ; becauſe, it being 
their profeſſion, they attend to 
what they are about. 


Hints on Plantings 


The preventing of a difeaſe is 
preferable to the cure; therefore, if 


pothble, chovic the trees the year 


one row of the 


before they are to be planted, and 


ſee that they are properly pruned 
in the nurſery, by taking off, per- 
fectly cloſe, all rambling and un- 
ſightly branches, leaving the heads 
to three or four good leading ſhoots; 
from this forecaſt the trees will 
not require pruning for ſome time, 
and, having no wounds to heal the 
year they are tranſplanted, will 
greatly accelerate their growth, 

e ſure the trees ave young; and 
do not plant any galled, fretted, or 
cankered plants; for it is certain 
that there is à vapour ariſes from 
cankered trees which affects the 
ſound ones. $4 

When the trees are taken up, 
keep the roots as long as is conve- 
nient, which will give them a diſ- 
poſition to run horizontally, from 


which, the roots being more under 


the influence of the fun, the ſap is 
richer and produces the ſweeteſt, 
faireſt fruit ; prepare ſtakes before 
the day of planting, for the trees 
muſt be well ſtaked and defended 
from cattle ; and other precautions 


with which the planters are well 


acquainted, | a 
« Chooſe your ground carefully, 
that your plantation may be ſcreen- 
ed on the eaſt, north, and weſt 
fides, and open to the V: and 
tell the nurſeryman that be muſt 
attend to the natural growth of the. 
different fruits, and mark them, 
that they may ed thus— 
| ſtrongeſt 
growers on the three cold ſides, and 
that row ſhould be planted twice 
as thick as any other; then one 
row more of the next free-growers 
parallel to the laſt rows; and ſo g0 
on gradually, declining in fize tilt 
you come to the centre. | 
What I mean by twice 2 
thick, place a low rambling grow- 
ing truit tree between each of the 
= _ vther; 
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other; for the intention here is to raiſe 
ſnelter; and it would be adviſeable 
on the outſide of the plantation to 
run a row of underwood, more 
than a pole wide of the freeſt-grows 
ing trees which the country produ- 
ces; be aſſured the wood will more 
than pay for the expence, Be not 
tenacious of the fize or ſhape of the 
orchard ; for, in ſome ſituations, 
by taking a little more or leſs 
ground, much good may refult. 
Before the ground is laid out, let 
the mind be active to ſecure the 
little riſings or infle&tions, to catch 
the ſun, and exclude the cold. 
The Scotch fir, or other valuable 
trees, may be happily introduced 
at a diſtance for ſhelter, which 
would alſo greatly embelliſh the 
appearance of the country. 
+ Such a plantation may be ex- 


food crop in a failing year. Theſe 
Ideas are on a large ſcale, for the 
ſupply of the- Lovdon markets : 
and, though I can bring no proof 
that ſuch an orchard exiſts, the 
bints here given are to point out 


* tance bot hfor the whole plantation 
" ind every , individual tree. Al- 
hes ways remembering local circum- 
— ſances muſt govern the buſineſs : 


lollow nature 
If J have &preſſed this clearly, 
tie orchard will appear as it were 


trees are to keep off the blighting 
vinds; and leaving the plantation 
open in the middle and to the 
louth, is to diſſipate the ſtagnant 
Tapours which ſtunt the fruits in 
the ſpring; beſides, the ground be- 
nz open in the middle, the verdure 
or crop under the trees will be 
more valuable: this mode of plant- 


tech tree enjoy the happieſt influ- 
1794. 1 


tom of intermixing fruits by chance 
is always unſightly and detriments 


ſtantly ſtunt and ſpoil the more de- 


dected often to bear a crop when 
the whole neighbourhood fails; and 
every one knows the value of a 


that pofition is an eſſential circum-" 


tncloſed on three ſides; the larger 


ing will alſo appear hendſome, and 


etice of the ſun and air. The cuſ- 


al; for the ſtrong growers con- 


licate fruits by overtopping them ; 
whereas by this mode the delicate 
fruits fail to the centre and ſouth; 
+ In new plantations be careful 
not to place the trees too deep; 
more miſchief ariſes from that one 
ſource than all the other combined 
cadſes: but when the trees are too 
deep, a method may be introduced 
for raiſing them, or for ſettin 
them upright when they lean, alſo 
for making the barren trees fruitful, 
rovided they are in high health; 
if not, the ſooner they are grubbed 
up the better. Alſo avoid planting 
too thick, for ſunſhine and ſhade 
are unalterably the cauſe of ſweet 
and ſour fruits, x 2 
„I have been careful in expreſſ- 
ing the manual operations in a plain 
and ſhort manner, that the practice 
might appear eaſy As for the na- 
tural and philoſophical accounts 
of the bark, the formation of gum, 
the power of vapour, &c. with the 
relative cauſes of decay in vegeta- 
tion, I have entered more fully 
into them, in hopes of inducing 
gentlemen to take up the practice, 
and eftabliſh the profeſſion of an 


orchardiſt. 


„ Laſtly, I beg the Society not 
to deem any of theſe circumſtances 
viſionary; for I have ſo long 
dwelt upon the ſubject às to be 
fully perſuaded of the efficacy 
the whole practice, and that it ma 
be rationally expected from judici- 
ous pruning, that the crooked trees 
may be made ſtrait; the ſterile truit - 
ful, and the old handſome ; as the 
power of nature may thereby be 
regenerated, the diſeaſe removed, 
all the branches ſupplied with 
young and! bearing wood, ſo that 
we may. almoſt ſay the cauſes of 

} ; X decay 
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decay are baniſhed : but to ſupport 
theſe aſſertions, the trees ought 
from their earlieſt infancy to be in 
2 hands, and regular pruning 
ntroduced, 


I am, Str, 
Your moſt obliged 
bumble ſervant, 
Tuo as Skip Drot BuckxAILI.“ 
Hampton Court, 


Nov. 15, 1793. 
Mr. Mok. 
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ſaw muſt be coarfe ſet, all the other 
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Orchardift's Tools recommended by My, f 

| - Bucknall, © f 

« Two pruning-knives, a ſaw, ' 

two chiſſels, a mallet, a fpoke-ſhave, 

and a painter's bruſh. With the 
chiſfels and ſpoke-ſhave work u 

wards, or the bark will ſhiver : the 


tools ſharp and ſmooth; and to 
ſhew the ſize and form of the prun- 
ing-knives, three are reſerved in 
the ſociety's repoſitory, for the iu - 
ſpection of the public.“ 


1 i. AM a. Dro "00" my 


* 


SUBSTANCE of Six Joux SixcLAlx's ADDREss to the Board of Aci - 
CULTURE on the firſt Day of its being aſſembled. 


* HAT he could not forbeer 
troubling the board with 
a few words, congratulating the 
members preſent, on the complete 
eſtabliſhment of fo invaluable an 
taſtitution, as that of a board of 
agriculture. That in other eoun- 
tries attempts of a ſimilar nature, on 
a humbler fcale, had been made; 
but that the preſent, he believed, 
was the firſt inſtance, of ſuch an 
Inſtitution having been ſnatched 
from the feeble hands of individu- 
als, and inveſted with all the 
ſtrength and vigour of public eſta- 
liſhment.. ; 
That from the circumſtance 


pf his having moved in partament 


for the eſtabliſhment of that board, 
his majeſty had been graciouſly 
pleaſed to nominate him as pre- 
ſident, a ſituation, to which he 
could not otherwife have aſpired, 
among ſo many members, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſuperior talents, 
and poſſeſſed of preater experience 
and (kill in huſbandry ; but that he 


would endeavour to mak? up for 


any perſonal deficiency, by th moſt 
unwearied zeal atid attention to 


ſhould take 


'tiſh waol, an 


—_— 


promote the objects for which the 
board was conflituted. 

*6 That no man would have ven- 
tured to have made ſuch a motion 
in parliament, without having pre- 
viouſly ſketched out in his own 
mind ſome general ideas . 
the ſyſtem that might be purſued, 
in caſe the propoſed inſtitution 
place, and that be 
would ſhortly ſtate to the board 
what had occurred to him vpon the 
ſubject. ; 

„% That having carried on; for 
ſome years paſt, a correſpondence 
with above 1500 individuals, on 
matters of a public nature (for ook 
moting the improvement of Br: 
examining with 

reat minuteneſs into the political 
Gate of Scotland) he was enabled, 
by the experience which he had 
thus acquired, to aſcertain in 2 
great meaſure thoſe leading princt- 
ples, on which ſo great and exten, 
ſive a plan might be conducted, an 
theſe he would ſhortly ſubmit 79 
the conſideration of the meeting. 

„That, in the firſt place, he 
much ſatisfaction in ding, #5 5 


to the Boanp 6f Aczievitbat, 


fyündation on which the edifice of 
rational improvement mught be 
built, that there exiſted in theſe 
kingdoms a greater, fund of ſolid 
ability and of uſeful information, 
ud a greater extent of actual and 
eficient capital, than, ſo far as he 
could judge, any other country, of 
the ſame extent and population in 
the univerſe; could boaſt of; and 
that little more would be neceffary, 
tan to call forth that ability, and 
o collect that information, and to 
zue the capital of the country a 
cirection or tendency to increaſe 
internal wealth and cultivation, in 
order to make this iſland, what it 
ought to be, the garden of Europe. 

In the ſecond place, he was 
certain that there exiſted a greater 
nals of public ſpirit in the nation 
t large, (more efpecially among 
wat deſcription of people, with 
vhom the board of agriculture was 
wrincipally connected) than was 
commonly imagined ; and he was 
8 i2t1zhed, that the board would find 
" diciculty, in prevailing on the 
active and intelligent huſbandmen 
vt the kingdom to try any expe- 


on | 

de ment, or to follow any ſyſtem, 
85 It could contribute to the public 
the tod, and did not materially mili- 


ate againſt their own perſonal in- 
ſor We; and that a wide difference 
ul be found, between a recom- 


nce 

— arnation to improvement, com- 
pro- 2 iroma reſpectable public body, 
Bri- ad from private individuals. 

wich * In the third place; this princi- 
tical de ght ever to be kept in view, 
led, WY © in a good cauſe; nothing can 
had lt induſtry and perſeverance. 
in 2 Tint at ſirſt, ſome doubts or jea- 
inci- Vacs might be entertained of a 
eren de inſtitution, and ſome rumours 


155 be circulated reſpecting the 
dect» of the board, which time 
_ ſoon do away. But for his 
e entertained no doubt, that 
tarlaa. eut would continue its pe 


' 
i 
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cyniary aſſiſtance for ſome years, 
(promoting at the ſarne time, by 
wiſe regulations, a general ſyſtem 


of inſprovement) and if the board 


(which he was perſuaded would be 
the caſe) would ſteadily perſiſt in 
its exertions, that in a very ſhort 
eriod the produce of many mil- 
ions of acres, now eultivated in a 
very defective manner; would be 
greatly augmented; that many mil- 
lions of acres, now lying waſte, 
would be brought under cultivas 
tion, and that the ſtock of the king- 
dom would be improved, to at leaſt 
double its preſent value. | 
„In regard to the plan to be 
purſued, he ſubmitted to the con- 
ſideration of the board, whether 
the firſt object ought not to be, to 
aſcertain facts, without which no 
theory or ſyſtem of reaſoning, how - 
ever plauſible, could be depended 
on. That, for that purpoſe, it 
would be neceſſary to examine in- 
to the agricultural ſtate of all the 
different counties in” the kingdom, 
and to inquire into the means, 
which, in the opinion of intelli- 
gent men, were the moſt likely 
to promote, either a general ſyſtem 
of improvement, or the advantage 
of particular diſtricts. That by em- 
playing a number of able men for 
that purpoſe, and circulating their 
reports previous to their being pub- 
liſhed, requeſting the additional 
remarks and obſervations of thoſe 
to whom. ſuch communications 
were ſent, it was probable that no 
Important fact, or even uſeful idea, 
would eſcape notice. Phe 
That the immenſe maſs of in- 
formation thus accumulated would 
anſwer two . purpoſes: firſt, it 
would pornt out the meaſures which 
the legiſlature might take, for pro- 
moting agricultural improvements; 
ſecondly, individuals would thus 
be inſtructed by the practice and 
experience of others the landlord. 
| 4 2 55 
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in the proper mode of managing his 
operty, and the farmer in the beſt 
plan of cultivating his fields. 
« That for attaining the firſt ob- 
* je, that of legiſlative aſſiſtance, it 
would be proper to digeſt the ſub- 
ſtance of the information that was 
accumulated, into one Report, to 
de ſubmitted to the conſideration 
of his majeſty, and of both houſes 
of parliament; ſuggeſting, in the 
report, what meaſures had occurred, 
in the courſe of their inquiries, that 


could tend to the improvement of 


the country. He added, that from the 
ſpirit with which theſe agricultural 
urveys had been gone into, he had 
no doubt, that ſuch a report could 
be drawn up, in time ſufficient to 
enable parliament to take ſome ef- 
fectual meaſures for the benefit of 
agriculture, in the courſe of the 


enſuing ſeſſion. 


Y 


* That parliament might be of 
effential ſervice to huſbandry in two 
reſpects: firſt, by removing all 
diſcouragements to rural induſtry ; 
and ſecondly, by granting encou- 
ragements. That the ſecond was 
a matter of much delicacy, and 
which required very mature con- 
fideration. At the ſame” time. it 
was certain, that by granting en- 
courapements- to agriculture, the 
eat Frederick of Pruſſia was ena- 
bled to double the value of his do- 
minions, and to amaſs a very con- 

| fiderable treaſure, amounting, it 
is well known, to many millions 
ſterling. That ſuch encourage- 
ments operated like manure ſpread 
upon the ground, which infured a 
more abundaat harveſt. That they 


alſo had a tendency to impreſs on 
the public mind this truth, . That” 


the proper cultivation of the ſoil is 
an object ſo peculiarly intereſting 
to the community at large, that 
thoſe who moſt aſſiduouſly attend 
to it, are, perhaps, to be account- 


. ed the moſt meritorious citizens of cies 
12 8 


. * 
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their country.” That in one point 


. reſult from ſuch an inſtitution. He 


of view, at leaſt, the huſbandmin 
was more intitled to public atten. 
tion, than thoſe of other profeſ.- 
ſions, being more fixed to the ter. 
ritory on which he lived, and leſs 
apt, from habit, inclination, . or 
ability, to wander from it. 
That in regard to inſtructing 
individuals, no doubts could be 
entertained, from the great maſs of 
information which would be ac- 
cumulated, by the correſpondence 
of the board, both at home and 
abroad, that the beſt mode of ma- 
naging landed property, or in other 
words, the moſt advantageous ſyſ- 
tem of connection between the 
landlord and the tenant, would be 
aſcertained, and that the prindples 
of rational huſbandry, for the in- 
ſtruction of+ the practical farmer, 
would ſoon be brought to a very 
eat degree of ſimplicity and per- 
tection. ; QF 
„That he would not anticipate, 
with too much confidence, the im- 
portant confequences, that might 


believed, however, there was none, 
from which the public at large had a 
reaſon to expect ſo many ſubitan- 


tial benefits. That the board, in- n 
deed, was already looked up to, b 
even by foreign nations, as | 5 4 
to become the general magazine d r 
knowledge on agricultural ſubjett. al 
That they already conſidered it 5 ie 
the ſource from which they were to 
derive the moſt important inform. 1. 
ation, and the moſt ſolid avant. be 
ges. That in thefe reſpects, * 7 
leaſt, agriculture had an adwa- T 
tage over other arts, that no! ta 
louſy ſubſiſted among thoſe we Jay 
were engaged in it, and that ce ki 
diſcovery which tended to i of 
provement, more effentially cf co 
tributed, than in any other, top gr 
mote the general good of ip a 
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HAT he conſidered it ex- 
tremely neceſſary for any per- 
{an who filled that ſituation in which 
he happened to be placed, previous 


to the annual 'adjournment of the 


board, to give a ſhort ſtatement of 
the buſineſs which had been tranſ- 
ated in the courſe of the ſeſſion, 
and of the progreſs that had been 
made in carrying on the important 
objects for which the board was 
conſtituted. 


« That at the commencement of 


the preſent, being the firſt ſeſſion 
alter its eſtabliſhment, the atten- 
tion of the board had naturally 


been direted to the formation 


of thoſe bye-laws which were to re- 
gulate its future proceedings, the 
original ſketch of which had been 


drawn up, with great attention 


and ability, by a noble lord, (lord 
Hawke) to whoſe zeal and aſſiduity 
the board, in that and in other re- 
ſpects had been infinitely indebtgd. 
That a great variety of import- 


ant communications had been 


tranſmitted to the board from ma- 
ny quarters, both at home and a- 
broad, on all the different topics 
connected with agricultural inqui- 
ry, furniſhing a number of valu- 


able hints, which might be of eſ- 


ſential ſervice in promoting the im- 
e of the country. Theſe 
ints, he obſerved, might either 


be ſeparately printed, or incorpo- 
rated with the reports of the board. 


That the committee appointed “ to 
lake the preſent ſtate of the waſte 
lands, and commen fields of this 
kingdom, and the probable means 
of their improvement, under their 
confideration,” had already made 
great progreſs in that important in- 
quirx, and he had no doubt, would, 
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report ready, fully explaining the an- 
cient laws reſpecting the diviſion 


of ſuch lands, and the beſt means 


of facilitating them in future; and 
that the board was already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a very intereſting and 
able paper, drawn up by one -of 


its members (John Robinſon, eſq. 


ſurveyor-general of the woods and 


: foreſts), which had thrown much 


light upon that ſubjeat, ++ 
+ Above all, that-the progreſs 


made in the agricultural ſurvey of 


the kingdom, (the baſis of all the 


meaſures which the board might 


think it adviſeable to recommend to 
the attention of the public) had ſur- 
paſſed the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions. The whole kingdom had 
been aſſigned in diſtricts to differ - 
ent ſurveyors, from each of whom 
a ſeparate report was required. 
Such a plan had never been former - 
ly attempted in any country; and 
many doubts were entertained whe- 
ther it would be poflible to effect 
it even in Great Britain, in any 
reaſonable ſpace of time, He had 
the pleaſure, however, of acquaint- 


ing the board, that ſeventy-four 
reports had been already given in, 


and were either printed or now in 
the preſs, and that the remainder 


were in ſuch a ſtate of forwardneſs, 


that they might ſoon be expected; 
and. conſequently, within twelve 
months from the eſtabliſhment of 


the board, this great object would 
be completed. That to the credit 


of the gentlemen who engaged in 
this laborious undertaking, a con- 
ſiderable number of them would 
accept of nothing for their trouble, 
and the remainder were ſatisfied 
with ſums, in general, ſcarcely 


adequate to the expences they had 


Vienthe board re · aſſembled, have a incurred. Phat the reports they 


K 3 had 
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had given in, were not to be con- 
ed as complete ſyſtems of huſ- 
andry, but merely as chapters of 
a great work, diſtributed at preſent, 
as atfordi1 
colle&inFfarther information. That 
the circulating of 80,000 papers, 
on ſo popular a ſubject as that of 
agriculture, muſt have a ſtrong ten- 
dency ta direct the public attention, 
in a very peculiar manner, to that 


gbject; which, indeed, had alrea- 


dy ſufficiently appeared, from the 
anxiety toprocure thoſe papers, and 
from the demand which had lately 
ariſen for works on agriculture.— 
That ahout 100 reports had been 
alre dy received back, the mar- 
gins ot which were filled with ma- 


ny vz luable nints and obſervations. 


That he had no doubt a conſider- 
able number of the reports in circy- 
lation would be returned with re- 
marks of equal merit. The board 
would thus have under its inſpec- 
tion at once, not only very intereſt- 
ing accounts of the preſent ſtate of 


the kingdom, and a complete col- 
lection of alt the paſt {kill and ex- 


perience of which the country was 
—— in matters of huſbandry, 

ut probably every ſuggeſtion that 
the kingdom was maſter of, reſpect- 


ing the means of its future im- 


provement: „ a maſs of uſeful in- 
formation, of which it cannot 


with juſtice be aſſerted, that any 


other nation has ever yet been poſ- 
. 85 
„In regard to the uſe that 
ought to be made of the information 


thus accumulated by the labour 


and exertions of ſo many active 
and intelligent individuals, there are 
two points which: he begged leave 


to ſubmit to the conſideration of 


he board. *Firſt, that they ought 

not to ſuffer the public attention to 

Walle itſelf, previous to their com- 
2 


& 


the readieſt means af 
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municating that information ta the 
country; and, ſecondly, that iy; 
ſtead of frittering away the valuable 
treaſure they have thus obtained, in 
partial reports, they ſhould endea: 
your to condenſe it into one great 
tr. 25 5 

« To explain more fully to the 
board the idza which he had formed 
of a general report, he had drawn 
up a plan, ſtating the yarious ſub. 
jects to be treated of in it, and the 
order in which they might be ar. 
ranged, and which he flattered him. 
ſelf it would be poſſible for the 
board to complete, in the courſe 
even of the enſuing ſeſſion. 


Plan of a General Report, on the Pre- 
end Qtateof the Agriculture of Great 
Britain, and the Means of its In- 
provement : To be laid before Hit 
Majelly, and both Houſes of Par- 
Lament, gy the Board of Agricul- 


ture, 


Introduction, and plan of the 
report. . 

Chap. 1. General view of tle 
natural advantages poſſeſſed by 
Great Britain, for carrying on agri- 
cultural improvements. | 
Chap. 2. State of property in the 
kingdom—lands held in ſeveralty, 


or in common —ſize of eſtates = 
advantages reſulting from a diver. 


ſity of landed property, in point of 
extent. | 
Chap. 3. Made of occupation, in 


wouds—plantations—paſtures, na- 


tural or artificial—arable land,. 


gardens—orchards—Engliſh hut- 
bandry, or the union of improved 
ſtock and ſkilful culture. 15 
Chap. 4. Manner of cultivation 
Hand cultivated by the owner 
lands let—on the proper fize ot 
. . 
Chap. 5. Syſtem of connection 
— 4 1 : 8 1 between 
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petween the landlord and the te- | 


rant, or leaſes and the covenants 
1 them. -> 98 

Chap. 6. Rent, whether payable 
in money, in kind, or in perſonal 
ſervices — whether taxes are paid 
by the tenant, ax otherwiſe—of 
taking fines, 

Chap. 7. Buildings on a farm 
and their repairs, with obſervations, 
on the accommodations neceſſary 
for a farmer. | 

Chap. 8. Wages of ſervants— 
price of labour ; whether by the 
day, or the piece - cottages. 

Chap. 9. Incloſures, their na- 
ture and advantages. I 

Chap. 10. Draining, whether 
ſurface or under draining. 

Chap. 11. Live ſtock. 1. Sheep, 
2. Cattle, 3. Horſes, 4. Hogs, &c. 
with engravings of the different 
breeds. 

Chap. 12. The dairy and 
productions. 

Chap. 13. Implements of huſ- 
dandry, and engravings of the beſt 
kinds. | 

Chap. 14. Oxen, and their uſe 
in huthandvy. g 

Chap. 15. Manures, whether of 
a mineral, vegetable, or animal 
nature. | 

Chap. 16. Rotation of crops 
adapted for the different ſouls. 

Chap. 17. Compariſon between 
the drill and broad-caſt huſbandry, 
and on dibbling. | 

tap. 18. On fallowing, and the 
extirpation of weeds. 

Chap. 19. Culture of the differ- 


TT 


ert kinds of grain, and the ſoils for 


which they are reſpectively beſt 
calculated. . 
Chap. 20. Harveſting, and the 
deſt means of preſerving grain and 
zoots, either from the inclemency 
ot the weather, or irom vermin. 
Chap, 21, Culture of green 
£r0ps. & f * 
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Chap. 22. Culture of artificial 
graſſes —whether paſtured on, cut 
green, or converted into hay, and 
on the beſt mode of preſerving 
herbage. | 

Chap. 23. Crops not generally 
cultivated, as hops, hemp, &c. &c. 
and the culture of plants for dying, 
for medicine, &c. | 

bong 24. Huſbandry of the fens, 
including paring and burnjug, 

Chap. 25. Natural ows and 
paſture, and the proper mode of 


managing them. 


Chap. 26. Embankments. 


Chap. 27. Watering land, or ar- 
tificial meadows, and a compari- 
ſon between them and other paſ- 
tures, in regard to quantity and 
quality of produce. _ , ; 

Chap. 28. Gardens and orchards, 
and the diſeaſes incident to plants, 

Chap. 29. Woods and plantations. 

Chap. zo. Of waſte lands, and 
the means of their improvement, 
whether by rendering them arable 
'—converting them into water mea» 
dows, or paſture, er into planta» 
tions, — 4 = 
Chap. 31. Of the proper ſyſtem 
to improve waſte lands, either by 
private individuals, or public come 
panies: with a view of increaſing 
the population, as well as the pro- 
duce of the country. # 
Chap. 32. Roads, public, and 
parochial ; and navigations con- 
nected with agricultural purpoſes. 

Chep. 33. Markets, domeſtic and 
foreign; and on the advantages of 
eltabliſking a uniformity of weights 
and meaſures. - \ + #4 

Chap. 34. Effects of commerce, 
manuftactures, and fiſheries, on 
agriculture, and the advantages of 
their union together. Fr 

Chap. 35. Of manufacturers re- 


ſiding in the country, and bein 


occaſionally employed in the Tul: 
tivation of the ſoil. | 
: „ -*Ghpp 
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Chap. 855 Of the poor, and the 


means © 
operatiogs of agriculture. 
, Chap. 375. The corn laws, and 


on the policy of cacouraging a ſur- 
plus of grain for exportation, after 


ſupplying the conſumption gf the 
country. - 

Chap. 38. Of agriculturaf le- 
giſlation and police. 


Chap. 39. On the price of pro- 


viſtions, and the iaws for encouragin 
the ſale, or manufacturing the pro- 
duce of the country. 

Chap. 40. Miſcellaneous obſerv- 


ations. 


ConcLuslon, 


Chap. 1. Obſtacles to improve- 
ment, and the meaus of removing 
them. n 
Chap. 2. Hints of improvement 
from foreign countries. 

Chap. 3. Means of exciting a 
ſpirit of induſtry and improvement 
in the labourer, the farmer, and the 


landlord : and whether public en- 


couragements are neceſſary for that 
urpoſe. f 


Chap. 4. General view of tlie a- 


gricultural produce of the king- 
dom. | 
Chap. 5. Reſources of the na- 
tion, from the tarther improve— 
ment of its ſtock and territory, 
„In order that the general re- 


port * not he drawn aut to too 


great a length, it is propoſed that 
an appendix fliall be annexed to 
each chapter, for the purpoſe of 
containing a number of facts and 
obſetvations, which, though tend- 
ing to illuſtraie the ſubject treated 
of, migit, in the opinion of ſome, 


be conſidered of a leſs intereſting 


nature. 
„That beſides the general re- 


ort, it would be expedient to re- 
print and to publiſh, the various 
agricultural accounts now in cir- 


ulation, with every poiiible cor- 


employing them in the 
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rection and improvement, and in 


. ſuch a form, that every individual 


may have it in his power to pur- 


chaſe on reaſonable terms, either 


the account of his own parti. 
cular county, or the reports relat- 
ing to all the different counties, or 
the general report on the ſtate of 
the kingdom at large, as be may 
find moſt deſirable. A 

He could not conclude, with- 
out attempting to give, even in this 
early ſtage of their prooceedings, 
ſome general idea of the public be- 
neſit to be derived from the im- 
provement of the territory of the 
country, 

« It is not difficult, even on 
ſuch data as have bten already ob- 
tained, to make calculations ſuf- 


ficiently accurate for every uſeful 


purpoſe, reſpecting the probable 
advantages to be expected 4a the 
Mprovement of the kingdom, in 
regard to income, capital and po- 
pulation: and perhaps a ſhort ſtate- 
ment of ſuch advantages may 
awaken more the public attention, 
and be more ſatisfactory to the ge- 
nerality of the people, than long 
diſquiſitions. He had therefore em- 
braced the earlieſt opportunity, of 
throwing together ſome ideas upon 
the ſubject, for his awn private ſa- 
tisfaction, and for the conſidera- 
tion of the board and of the public, 
« Of the different reports given 

in to the board, that from the 
county of Cambridge is by far the 
moſt minute, the ſurveyor having, 
with great labour, gone from pa- 
rith to periſh, and in general hav- 
ing obtained ſufficient information 
in regard to ſtock, produce, and 

pulation. At the conciuſion 

is report, he recapitulates the in- 
creaſe of rent, which may be ex- 
pected, by improving the cultiva: 
tion of 319,300 acres in that coun- 
ty, of which the following is an ab 
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P7777 ̃ ͤ ͤ V | | 
Xumber of Acres. 4 Deſcription of the Land. Pran Total Increaſe. | 
| — — — — n o— | | | : 
150,000 » +» | Waſte and unimproved fen £L 10 © |£ 75,000 © 
; Open and common field 1 3 . 
132,000 * - + arable land * 1 9 O 52, 800 0 © 
19.800 =» lnferior paſturre 0 9 7 9,437 10 © 
7,500 » ,» | Of upland common o 11 © 4,125 © 
' $8600 [ Of fen common - — o 10 0 4,000 o o 
2.000 +» » |. Of half. yearly meadow lan o 8 6 $50, © © 
o. 20 | At-an average about 98. per acre. ; IL 146,262 10 © 


„That it ſeemed to him im- mark, that, flating the addition- 
poſſible to contend, that theſe rents al produce of 319,300 acres. at 
are exorbitant, or beyond what 438, oool. is only at the rate ofabout 
any tenant would be ror, bo pay II. 78. per acre, which ſurely can» 
for the advantage of having his land not be called too high an eſtimate. 
drained, incloſed, and put in a ſtate ' „ That in order to judge what 
of improvement. This ſeems, there- addition this would make to the 
fore, a fair foundation, on which national capital, the increaſed pro- 
the following calculations may be duce ought to be multiplied by 
built. 1 | thirty ;—hence the total value, at 

« That the above increaſed rent, thirty years purchaſe, would a- 
it is evident, can only ariſe from mount to 13, 140, 00. 
increaſed produce, or decreaſed ex- 4 That in the view of additional 
pron but principally from the 2 ulation, the reſult is equally 
ormer; and it is not unreaſon- ſatisfactory. According io the com- 
able to ſay, that the tenant ought to mon calculation, 10l. at an average, 
have, of increaſed produce alone, is ſufficient for every human being, 
thrice the increaſed rent, or, in the men, women, and children included 
county of Cambridge, deducting conſequently 438, oool. of addition- 
ſmaller ſums, 438, oool. per annum. al produce would furniſh ſubſiſt- 

„That to prove this is a low ence to 43,800 additional inhabit. 
calculation, it is ſufficient to re . ants, 


—— 


The general reſult, in regard to Cambridgeſhire, is then as follows : 


— - — — —— 
— , 
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Number of acres to be improved, — - - 319,009, 
Addition of rent, at the average of about gs. per acre, L 146,202, 
W mar p produce, at 11. ys. per acre, „ „„ aqh,000 jp 
itzon to the national capital at 30 years purchaſe } ge Fo [= 
of the produce, . ? 4 £ 13,740,000 | n 2 
Probable increaſe of population, >» - 43,800 ſouls. F 


——— — 


- * 8 * * 
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That for the purpoſe of cal- Cambridge-ſhireis a ſeventieth part 
culating the extent to which im- of England and Wales; conſequent- 
an may be carried in the ly the above reſults are to be mul- 

u gdom at large, it is neceſſary to tipited by ſeventy, in order to aſ- 
ſtate, that according to the compu- ce tain the improvable value and 


lation of the celebrated Dr, Halley, population of the ſouthern part of 
| PE | © the 


o * 
— * — 
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The united kingdom. The reſult of that calculation would be as follows fc 


Number of acres to be improved, 
Addition of rent, at the average of about gs, per acre, 
Additional produce, at 11, 75. per acre, = 2 i 

Addition to the national capital, at zo years purchaſe 


of the produce, - 
Probable increaſe of population, 


« That of the number of acres 
tobe improved, namely 22,35 1,000, 
one half probably conſiſts of waſte 
lands, and the other half of com- 
mon fields and lands under defe&. 
ive cultivation; and that, great as 
would be the benefit to be derived 
from the improvement of the for- 
mer, it was the latter from which 
the greateſt expectations of ſolid ad- 
vantage were to be entertained. +» 

« That doubtleſs there would 
de ſome, who, unaccuſtomed to 
uch calculations, or perhaps from 
Aeſpondency of temper, might be 
inclined to queſtion them. The 
way probably ſay that one diſtrict 
is too {mall a foundation, on which 
to build ſo great a ſuperſtructure : 
that Cambridge-ſhire has an unuſual 

oportion af waſtes and common 
Bel s, and conſequently cannot 
furniſh fair data for ſuch a calcu- 
lation, &c.&c. Tothisit may be 
ſufficient to anſwer, that in ſuch 
_ caſes; minute exactneſs is not to be 
looked for. That to be able to 
form ſome, general idea of the na- 
ture and extent of public improve- 
ment, is à great ſtep gained. 

« That from every information 
which the board of ag icultutę has 
as yet been able to procure, there 
are at leaſt twenty-two nylliong of 
acres, partly waſte, and partly al- 
ready in cultivation, which may 


be made to yield an additional pro- 


duce of l ys. per acre. That the 
above calculations are confined to 
South Britain; and that one-fixth 
gnore, at leaſt, might have been add- 
ed for North Britain, had there 


. the public, ſo far 


* have been employed in 


22,35 1, 0 0 
£ 19,957,959 ta 
30, 173,8 50 cl 


9, 995,215,500 
- 301,385 ſouls, 


been any wiſh to make exagperated 
eſtimates : and that as much of the 
additional produce will. confiſt of 
wool, hides, and other raw mate- 
rials, which will employ man 
hands, and the value of which wil 
be trebled by being manufactured, 
it is ĩmpoſſible that the above ſtate. 
ment can do juſtice to the addition. 
al wealth and population of the 
country, refulting rom a general 
improvement of the foil; more 
eſpecially, when the improvement 
of the live ſtock in the kingdom is 
taken into conſideration, from 
which ſo much additional advan, 
tage may be expected. 

* Another objection, which may 
be urged, is, that no deduction 1s 
made on account of the expence 
of theſe improvements. That is 
undoubtedly a circumſtance to be 
attended to by thoſe private indivi- 
duals, by whomthoſe improvements 
are to be made. But in a national 
account, that is not an object tax 
conſideration. The public pays for 
none af theſe improvements: 
though John employs Thomas to 
ſurvey a waſte, to incloſe a com- 
mon field, to build à new houſe 
for a farmer,” or to raiſe new 


om loſing, gains by the expendi- 
ture. The- money thus laid out 
might have lain dormant in the 
coffers of a banker, ny ha 
been waſted on forgign luxunes, 


nufacturing articles for fore! 
markets, which were never paid 
for; or might have been deſtined 
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for the cultivation-of diſtant terri- 
tories, with all the riſk of being 
taken from us by an enemy, or de- 
claring themſelves independent, 
How different is the reſult, when 
our money is laid out at home, and 
employed in a, manner, in every 
ollible point of view, ſo peculiar- 
y beneficial. The improvements 
ef our own land cannot be taken 
from us. They require no addi- 
tional troops to defend them, nar 
fortreſſes to be reared far their pra» 


The expence of improving 22,3 5 1,009 acres, at 41, per 


acre, would amount to, 
Intereſt thereof at five per cent, 


« Theſe ſums are to bededucted 
from 90853 18, fon. of additional 
national capital, and 30, 173, 8 fol. 
of additional national income. 

That here it was impoſſible 
not to advert to the aſtoniſhing dif- 
ference, between expending eigh- 
ty-nine millions in improvements 
at home, or in foreign conqueſt, 
After the expenditure of that ſum 
in war, it would be accounted a 
moſt fortunate means of reimburſe- 
ment, if we-could ſecure any ter- 
ritory, by a commercial intercourſe 
with which, five millions per an- 
num could be gained; whilſt at the 
jame time, it would be neceſſary to 
pay at leaſt five millions of addi- 
inal taxes. But if that money 
were laid out at home, or rather, 
if private individuals were encou- 
{aged to expend a part of their 
wealth and capital in the internal 
unprovement of the country, in- 
ſtrad of new taxes being neceſſary, 


e old oneg would become lighter 


| Liss! 
tection. But if any perſon ſhould 


incline to conſider the money ex- 
pended in carrying on the amelio- 
ration of our own ſoil, as ſo much 
national loſs, let him ſtate the ex- 
pence at the ſum of 41. per acre, 
which is certainly ſufficiently high, 


(for the firſt crops, after any field 


is improved, are in general ſo lux- 
uriant as to repay all neceſſary ex · 
pences) and even then, ample in- 
ducements for improving will ſtill 

„ 


remain. 


{ 89,494,009 
* £ 4:47c,290 


and more eaſily paid, and inſtead 
of dragging five millions per an- 
num, at an enormous diſtance, and 
conſequently with much riſk and 
expence, thirty millions would be 


ws be 


produced within our own domain, . 


and always at our command, That 
theſe were truths which had been 
often vaguely talked of, and conſe- 
quently made little impreflion, but 
which were now likely to be probed 
to the bottom, and eſtabliſhed be. 
yond a doubt. 
He ſhould conclude with re- 
marking, that, with fuch a pro- 
ſpect of public proſperity refulting 
from the labours of the board, he 
was perſuaded every member of i 
would perſevere with alacrity an 
zeal, in completing the great un- 
dertaking in which they were en- 
gaged : the effect of which would 
be felt and remembered, whilſt 
any veſtige of civilization, of uſe- 
ful induſtry, or of political happi - 
neſs could be traced in Europe.” 


'Neruon 
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Mzrnop of curing the Dxv.xor in Trunks, communicated in a Ml fr 


LzTTEI to Mr. Moze, from KoBERT BaTson, Eſq. of Limehouſe. fac 

| wp 

From the Twelfth Volume of the TxansacT1ons of the Soererty for 1 
the ENCOURAGEMENT of ArTs, MANUFACTURES, and CoMMERce.] the 


„% Sta, 
5 HE Society for the Encou- 
8 ragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, continu- 


ing to offer a premium for diſcover- 


ing the cauſe ofthe dry - rot in timber, 
and diſcloſing a certain method of 
prevention; I beg leave to lay be- 


fore them an account of a method 


I have put in practice, and which 
at preſent appears to me to have 
fully ſucceeded. 

« The dry-rot having taken 
place in one of my parlours in ſuch 
manner as to require the puiling 
down patt of the wainſcot every 
third year, and perceiving that it 


aroſe from a damp ſtagnated air, 


and from the moiſture of the earth, 
F determined, in the month of 
June, 1783, to build a narrow clo- 
ſet next the wall through which the 
damp came to the parlour; which 
had the deſired effect: but, though 
it put a total ſtop to the rot in the 

arlour, the evil ſoon appeared in 
the cloſet; fungi of a yellow co- 
Jour aroſe to a great degree, in va- 
rious parts of it. In the autumn 


cf the year 1786, the cloſet was 


locked up about ten weeks: on 
opening it, numerous fungi were 
obſerved about the lower part 
of it, and a white mould was 


' ſpread by a plant reſembling a vine 


or ſea- weed, aud the whole of the 
inſide, china, &c. was covered with 
a fine powder of the colour of 
brick-duſt. It being then cleaned 


put, I toon perceived, what, in- 


deed, I did not expect. that the 
evil had impregnated the wood ſo 
far as to run through every ſhelf 


therein, and the brackets that ſup- 


ported them; it had alfo ſeized the 
upon and deſtroyed a moveabie wi 
board for breaking ſugar on. I far 
therefore, in the beginning of the lib 
year 1787, determined to ſtrip the a 
whole cloſet of lining and floor, and o 
not leave a particle of the wood ke 
behind, and alſo to dig and take wi 
away about two feet of the earth in ta 
depth, and leave the walls to dry, 
ſo as to deſtroy the roots or ſeeds ſa 
of the evil. When by time and a 
the admiſſion of air, and a 
bruſhing, it had become ſufficient- 0 
ly dry and cleaned, I filled it, of f. 
ſuthcient height for my joiſts, with n 
anchor- ſmith's aſhes; knowing that 
no vegetable would grow in them. 
My joiſts being ſawed off to their [ 


proper lengths, and fully prepared, 
they and the plates were well char- 
red, and laid upon the aſhes ; par- 
ticular directions being given that 
not any ſcantling or board might 
be cut or planed in the place, lelt 
any .duſt or ſhayings might drop 
among the aſh My flooring 
boards being very dry, I cauſed 
them to be laid cloſe, to prevent 
the dirt getting down, which, I 
thought, in a courſe of time, miglt 
bring on vegetation. | 

« The framing for lining the 
cloſet was then fixed up, having all 
the lower pannels let in to be falten- 
ed with buttons only, that, in calc 
any vegetation ſhould arife, the 
pannels might with eaſe be taken 
out to examine them, '. © 

„This having now been dane 
upwards of fix years, and no vege. 
tation or damp © appearing, dhe 
whole of the pannels and floor re. 
mainiag in the fame ſtate 3 


5 


8 


ComrosrTION for preſerving WeAaTHER-EOARDING. "Ds 571 


frſt put in, I ſhall have a ſatis- | 


faction in taking a part of the floor 
up, if the ſociety think proper to 
appoint a committee to examine 
the place. 

If what I have produced meets 
the approbation of the ſociety, | 
wiſh it made public under their. 
ſanction, that as full a trial as poſ- 
ſible may be made of it: and if at 
a proper diſtance of time it proves 
of general utility, any honorary to- 
ken of the ſociety's approbation 
will be received with much fatis- 
faction by me. 

] think it may be highly neceſ- 
ſary, in ſome ſituations, to take out 


a greater depth of earth; and where 


aſhes can be had from a found- 
ey, they are fully equal to thoſe 
from anchor-ſmiths; but by no 
means depend upon houſe-aſhes. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


RogERT BarTtsoN.” “ 


Linchouſe, December 7, 1793. 


the 15th of May, 1794, and the 


In conſequence of the forego- 
ing letter, a committee was appoint- 
ed to examine and report the ſtate 
of the cloſet, who having met on 


wainſcot being taken down, and 
the flooring boards taken up, they 
were all 15 


ſerved, it was the opinion of the 
committee, that the method adviſ- 
ed by Mr. Batſon, when fully and 
completely put in execution, ap- 
peared to have anſwered every in- 
tention mentioned in his letter; 


and this opinion ſeemed the more 


juſtly founded, as two pieces of 
wood, (yellow fir) which had been 
driven into the wall as plugs, with- 
out being previouſly charred, were 
affected with the rot. | 


LeTTers from WitLtam Parrrxsox, of Ibornden, in Kent, commu - 


nicating a Discovxxx of a CHEAP and DURABLE CoMPosttion for 
preſerving WEATHER-BOARDING; | 


© Jir, 


ter on the following occaſion, 


have often thought ſomething - 


much wanted for preſerving wea- 
ther-boarding, &c. from the inju- 
ries of the weather; tar and oker, 
and other mixtures recommended 


for the purpoſe, I have tried, but 


do not find they anſwer : I there- 


fore have made many experiments, 
to — 


adapted to the purpoſe, and think I 


[From the ſame Work.] 


; . have found one which anſwers my 
„ TROUBLE you with this let- 


a compoſition better 


expect ation: it is impenetrable to 
water; is not injured by the action 
of the weather, or heat of the ſun, 
which hardens it, and conſequently 
increaſes its durability ; it is much 
cheaper than paint, and more laſting. 
„ have ſent a fmall ſpecimen, 
which has been expoſed to the 
weather for many months; it has 
rather a rough appearance, but that 
may be eaſily altered in the prepa- 


ration; if you think it deſcrviug 


und entirely free from 
any appearance of the rot; and, 
from all the circumſtances then ob- 
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[158) Paocxss to deprive TxzactE of its diſagreeable Ts T. 


the ſociety's notice, you will pleaſe 
to acquaint them with it; and ſhould 
they ta poſe it an article of public 
uſe, I ſhall be happy in communi- 
cating to them its compoſition and 
mode of preparation. 

Lam, Sir, &c: . | 

WILLIAM PATT ENZO.“ 

Thornden, | 
Feb. 5, 1794- 

Mr. Mor. 

6 Six, 

& I RECEIVED the favour of 
your letter; and with great pleaſure 
inform the ſociety of the compoſt» 
tion for preſerving weather-board- 
ing, &c. which is as follows : ; 
« Three parts air-flacked lime, 
two of wood-aſhes, and one of fine 
ſend, or ſea-coal aftics ; ſift theſe 
thröngh a fine fieve, and add as 
much linſeed oil as will bring it to 
a conſiſtence for working with a 


- - : 1 SLES ES 


9" "od 


painter's bruſh; great care muſt be 


taken to mix it perfectly. I believe 
grinding it as paint would be an 
imprbvement: two coats are neceſ- 
ſary; the firſt rather thin, the ſe- 
cond as thick as can cofiveniently 
be worked. I am not certain as to 
the length of time the famples f 
ſent you wefe expoſtd to the wea- 
ther, but ſuppoſe ſeven or eight 
months; it was expoſed immedi- 
ately on its being applied to the 
wood ; and from the nature of its 
compoſition, there is no doubt but 
it is very durable; as it certainly 
will improve in hatdneſs by time, 
and is much ſuperior for the pur- 
poſe to any thing I know of. 

 T am, Sir, &c. | 

WILLIAM PATTENSOS.” ' 

eg, 

arch 12, 1794. 

Mr. Mons 1 e 
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Proctts to deprive Txzacte of its diſagreeable Tasrz, and to 
render it capable of being employed for many Purpoſes, inſtead of 


SUGAR, 


[Inſerted in the Ninth Number of the RerexTory of Airs and Mi- 
NUFACTURES, ] FELT 


6 - ys high price of refined 

ſugar ries a great num- 
ber of perſons of a wholeſome ali- 
ment, to which they have been ac- 
cuſtomed; among the methods 
which have been propoſed to com- 
penſate the loſs of ſugar, the uſe 
of purified treacle is one of the 
leaſt expenſive. The following is 
a proceſs given by M. Cadet 
(Devaux) in the Feulle du Cultiva- 
teur, founded upon experiments 
made by Mr, Lowitz, of Peterſ- 
burgh. 


Take of treacle, 24 pounds. 
— of water, 24 pounds. 
— of charcoal, tho- 


roughly burnt, 6 pounds. 
oh, mix 


« Bruiſe the chartoal gr 
the three ſubſtances in a caldron, 
and let the mixture boil gently upon 
a clear wood- fire; after it has boil- 
ed for half an hour, pour the li. 
quor through a ſtraining bag, and 
then replace it upon the fire, that 
the ſuperfluous water may be eva- 


porated, and that the treacle may be 


brought to its original confiſtence: 
3 5 Thete 


e TY. 2 _ X 0 0,0 OG. WF. Yn 
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Mrruop of curing Burtt in Uv. N Wat} 


There 1s little or no laſs by this 


qhzration,. as twenty-four pounds 
of treacle give nearly the ſame 
quantity of ſyrup. - 

This proceſs has been repeated 
in the large way, and has ſucceed- 


—— — 


ed; the treacle is ſenſibly ame- 
liorated, ſo that it may be uſed for 
many diſhes : neverthelefs thoſe 
with milk, and the fine or aromatic 
liqueurs, are not near fo good as 
with ſugar.” . 
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Account of the MxTaop of curing BurTez practiſed in the 
Pariſh of Upxy, and its NeiGHBOURHOOD, by JAMES ANDERSON 


L. L. D. 


from the Sixth Number of the Reyextory of AzTs and Max- 


ol 


FACTURES. } | 


« T9 following made of 

curing butter is practiſed 
by ſome in the parith of Udny, and 
that neighbonrhood, which gives 
to their butter a great ſuperiority 
above that of ethers. 

« Take two parts of the beſt 
common falt, one part of ſugar, and 
one part of ſaltpetre; beat them up 
together, and blend the whole com- 
pletely, Take one-onnce of this 
compoſition for every ſixteen ounces 
of butter, work it well into the 
maſs, and cloſe it up for uſe. 

] know of no {imple improve. 
ment in œconomics greater than 
ills is, when compared with the 
val mode of curing butter by 
means of common ſalt alone. I 
have ſeen the experiment fairly 
made, of one part of the butter. 
made at one time being thus cured, 
ind the other part cured with ſalt 
done: the difference was incon- 
tivable; I ſhould ſuppoſe that, in 
ay open market, the one would 
lll for thirty per cent. more than 
the other, The butter cured with 
tae mixture appears of a rich mar- 
Try conſiſtence, and fine colour, 
ad never acquires a brittle hard- 


els, nor taſtes {alt ; the other is 


z 


comparatively hard and brittle, ap- 


approaching more nearly to the ap- 
pearance of tallow, and is much 
falter to the taſte, I have eat but- 


ter od with the above compol- 
tion, that had been kept three years, 
and it was as ſweet as at firſt bur * 


it muſt be noted, that butter thus 
cured requires to ſtand three weeks 
or 3 month, before it is begun to 
be uſed. If it de ſooner opened, 
the ſalts are not ſufficiently blended 
with it; and fometimes the cool- 
neſs of the nitre will then be per- 
ceived, which totally diſappears af- 
terwards. | Fi 
« The pernicious practice of 
keeping milk in leaden veſſels, and 
falting butter in ſtone jars, begins 
to gain ground among ſome of the 


fine ladies in this country, as well 


as elſewhere, from an idea of e eau- 
lineſs. The fact is, it is juſt the 
reverſe of cleanlineſs; for, in the 
hands of a careful perſon, noching 


can be more cleanly than wooden 


diſhes; but under the management 
of a ſlattern, they diſcover the ſe- 
cret, which ſtone diſhes indeed do 
not. 


Wluch 


« In return, theſe latter commn- 
nicate to the butter, and the milk, 


\ 
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[160} Marnop of curing BuTTtx in Upny. 


which has been kept in them, a palſies, which begin to prevail ſo 
poiſonous quality, which inevitably much in this kingdom ; for the 
proves deſtructive to the human well known effect of the poiſon of 
conſtitution, To the prevalence lead is, bodily debility, palſy, 
of this practice, I have no doubt, death!“ | | 

we muſt attribute the frequency of 


ODE for the NEW YEAR. 

8 * © . , 

By Hewky Jams Prx, Exq, Pozr-LAusgar. 
1. : 


URTUR'D in ſtorms, the infant year 
Comes in terrific glory forth; 
zarth meets him wrapp'd in mantle drear, + 
And the loud tempeſt ſings his birth. 
Yet mid the elemental ſtrife 
Brood the rich germs of vernal life. 
Frore . woe h 
| And the dank months ſucceeding train, 
The reno vated Zlebe prepare 
For genial May's ambrofal air, 

For truits that glowing Summer Yields, 
For laughing Autumn's golden fields; 
And the ſtout ſwain, whoſe frame defies 
The driving ſtorm, the haſtile ſkies, 

While his keen plowſhare turns the ſtubborn ſoil, 
Knows plenty only ſprings the juſt reward of toil 


II. 


Then if fell War's tempeſtuous ſound _ 
Swell far and wide with louder roar 

If, ſtern, th' avenging nations round 
Threaten yon fate-deyoted ſhore ; 

Hope points to gentler hours again, 

When peace ſhall re- aſſume her reign. 

Yet never o'er his timid head, : 

Her laiting olive ſhall be ſpread, | 

Whoſe breaſt inglorious wooes her charms 

When Fame, when Juſtice calls to arms. 

While Anarchy's infuriate brood, 

Their garments dy'd with guiltleſs blood, 

1794. | "Ef 
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From Pokus, Lx x and Pasrox a 


Recited on Primroſe Hill, at a Meeting of Aveikvr BNITIsA Baus, 
Reſidents in London, Sep. 2a, 1793, being the Day whereon the Au- 
tumnal Equinox occurred, and one of the four grand ſolemn Bardic 


Days. 


And they ſhall beat their ſwords into plough-ſhares, and their ſpears inte 


ODE on converting a SWORD. into a PR 


n n . 


With Titan rage, blaſpheming, try 
Their * . battle gainſt the ſky, 


Say, ſhall Britannia's generous ſons embrace 

In folds of amity the harpy race, 

Or aid the ſword that coward Fury rears, 

Red with the widow's blood, wet with the orphan's tears? 


III. 


But tho' her martial thunders fall 
Vindictive o'er Oppreſſion's huughty creſt, 

Awake to Pity's ſuaſi ve call, | 
She ſpreads her buckler o'er the ſuffering breaſt... 
From ſeas that roll by Gallia's ſonthmoſt ſteep, 
From the rich iſles that crown th' Atlantic deep, 
The ptaintive ſigh, the heart-felt groan, 
Are wafted to her monarch's throne ; 
Open to mercy, prompt to ſave, 
His ready navies plow the yielding wave, 
The ruthleſs arm of ſavage licenſe awe, | 
And guard the ſacred reign of Freedom and of Law. 


12 
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Gwir, yn erbyn y Byd. 1 


Motto of the Ancient Bards df Britain, 


In Engliſh=Truth, againſt all the World. 


UNING HOOK. 


L, by EDW ADV WILLITAus.] 


pruning-hooks; nation ſhall not lift up ſword againſt nation; neithe 
thall they learn war any more. Iſaiah, chap, ii. ver. 4. 


ELL weapon, that in rnthleſs hand 
F Of warrior fierce, of deſpot king, 
Haſt long carcer'd o'er ev'ry land, 

Haſt heard th' embattled clangor's ring; 
Wrench'd from the graſp of lawleſs pride, 
With reeking gore no longer dy'd, BY 
I bear thee now to rural ſhades, | 
Where nought of hell-born war invades; 

Where plum'd Ambition feels her little foul ; 


% + 
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M 
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And hiding from the face of da . . 
That dawns from heaven, and drives away 3 
Thoſe fiends that love eternal n Fe 
She, with rude yell, blaſphemes the ſons of light, 
That bid her deathful arm no more the world controul. 


I Caw the tyrant on her throne, 175 
With wrathful eyes and venom'd breath, 
Enjoy the world's unceaſing groan, LS 

And boaſt, unſham'd, her fields of death ; 4320 
When through the ſkies her banners. way'd, | 
When, drunk with blood, her legions rav'd, 
Her prieſt invok'd the realms above, 

| Dar'd at thy throne, thou God of love? _ 

Call for the thunders of thy mighty will, 
To ſtorm around the guiltleſs head, 
To ſtrike a peaceful brother dead; - 
Whilſt blaſphemies employ'd his tongue, 
The gorgeous temple with loud echoes rung; 

I felt my ſhudd'ring ſoul with deepeſt horror chill. 


I ſaw the victor's dreadful day, 

He, through the world, in regal robe, 
Tore to renown his gory wax; 

With carnage zon'd th' affrighted globe: 
Whilſt. from huge towns involv'd in flame 
The monſter claim'd-immortal fame, 
What lamentable ſhrieks aroſe, 

In all th' exceſs of direſt woes 
Loud was the — 22 applauding voice: © FI 
Together throng'd the ſceptred band, 3 1 
Hymn'd by the fiends of ev'ry land : ' : | = 
How mourned my ſoul to hear the tale 
Of ſad humanity's unpity'd wail! 
And each imperial dome with horrid ſhouts, rejoice! 


1 > 
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But hear from heav'n the dread, command Sy | 
It gives to ſpeed that awful hour, 2 
When from oppreſſion's trembling hand 2 
Muſt fall th' inſulting rod of pow'r ; | | NE | 
Long vers'd in myſteries of war, WA ö 8 
She ſeyth'd her huge triumphant car; 
Her lance with look infuriate hurl' dj; 
Bade fell deſtruction ſweep the World; | 
She wing'd her Churchill's name from pole to pole: 
Now, brought before th' eternal throne, 
Where truth prevails, all hearts are known, 
She, ſelf-condemn'd, with horrid call, 
Bids on her head the rocks and mountains fall, 
To ſhield her from the wrath whoſe venging thunders yell. 
| 4 'S: | 
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Thou ſtrength of kings, with aching breaſt, 
J raiſe to thee the mournful ftrain ; 
Thou ſhalt no more this earth moleſt, PM 
Or quench in blood thy thirſt again. 
Come, from rude war's infernal ſtorm, 
And fill this hand in alter'd form,, 
To prune the peach, reform the rofe, 
Where, in th' expanding boſom glows 
With warmeſt ardoyrs, ev'ry with benign : 
Mine is the day ſ6 long foretold 
By heavens flluinin'd bards gf old, 
| To feel the rage of diſcord cegſe, | 
To join with angels in the ſongs of peace, 
That fill my kindred ſoul with energies divine, 


Dark error's code no more enthrals, 
Its vile infatuations end; asf 
Aloud the trump of reaſon calls; 
The nations hear ; the worlds attend! 
Deteſting now the craft of kings, 
Man from his hand the weapon flings; 
Hides it in whelming deeps afar, 
And learns no more the {kill of war; 

But lives with nature on th' uncity'd plain: 
Long has this eartha captive mourn'd; ; 
But days of old are now return dj; 

We pride's rude arm no longer feel; 
No longer bleed beneath oppreflion's heel; vale 

For truth, to love and peace reſtores the world again. 


The dawn is up, the lucid morn, _ 
I carol i its golden ſkies; 
The muſe, on eagle pinions borne, | 
Through rapture's realm prophetic flies; 
The battle's 7270 is heard no more, 
Huſh'd is the ſtorm on ev'ry ſhore ; 
See lambs and lions in the mead 
Together play, together feed, 
Crop the freih herbage of perennial ſpring : 
From eyes that bleſs the gtorious day, 
The ſcalding tears are wi 4 away; | 
Raiſe high the ſong”; 'tis 2 25 inſpires! 
In chorus joining with ſeraphic lyres, Q 5 
We crown the prince of peace, he reigns th eternal King! 
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kurer on the Death of Miss HaxmietT Tavron, by ber Farnzz 
Joux TarLox, Eſq. 
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OW vain the wiſh of long continuing joy, 
Form'd on the tranſient pleaſures of a day! 
How weak, that man ſhould ſerious toil . . 
To reſt his thought an clouds which fleet away! 


way! 


As well from hence he may attempt to riſe, _ 
On eddying winds aloft, and proudly dare 
To bid the fiery meteor in the ſkies 

Arreſt its motion thro' the liquid air. 


III. 


Scarce hath ſwift Time his laughing circle drawn, 
Of gay deluſive years, to twenty-one, 
Ere all the light-blown bubbles of our dawn 
Vaniſh, like dew drops from the morning ſun, 


IV. 


In manhood's courſe how artfully are thrown 
Succeeding lures of life, from ſtage to ſtage! 8 
More firm in proſpect, but, when truly known. 
Frail as the playthings of our infant age! 


V. 


Of human ties that bind us moſt to earth. 
However various, tis by all agreed. 
If ſunk with ſadneſs, or if chear'd by mirth, 
In either period friendſhip takes the lead. 


VI. 


Happy their lot, whoſe ever - ſeeking minds 
In this falſe world can gain a ſmall 0 ply! 
dupremely ſo the man, who hourly finds, 

At home, its radiance beam from every eye? 


VII. 


This 157 paſs'd life hath prov'd, and yet may prove, 
dave that my Harriet is no longer giv'n ! 
Her ſoul of friendſhip and her obs A 
Fled to their ſource, kave found a home in heav'n. 


L 3 / Alas! 
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VII. 


Alas! reflection now alternate guides 

The mind, enfeebled, to each diff' rent theme; 
As buried joy or living hope preſides, | 
Till baliny. ſfumbers give this lenient dream: 


IX. 


' Methinks I ſee, with ſympathetic woe, 


Pale Sorrow movin 5 from that hallow'd tomb, 

In ſighs as mild as ſummer zephyrs blow. 

To breathe theſe accents thro' the midnight gloom : 
oO 


Mourner, approach yon moon will light thy way, 


O'er fun'ral hillocks in the cypreſs glade ; 


"Theſe flowing eyes ſhall catch her waning ray, 
And ſhew the flow'ry turf where Harriet's laid! 


| Eager I haſte, with dying voice to ſpeak 


This one memorial, as a truth-ſincere: 
Her life ne er caus'd a bluſh upon her cheek, 
Or drew, till gone, from this fond heart a tear. 


XII. 


When Faith, deſcending on a ſeraph's wing, 

Points out my progreſs to a happier ſhore; 

There, the bright faint (ſhe ſaid) can welcome bring, 
And hail with rapture “ We ſhall part no more,” 


ODE on his MAJESTY BIRTH-DAY, 
By HE NAT James Prs, Eſq. Poet Laureat. 


5 , f . * Ton 
Os P from the gloom of tranſient death, 
R Reviving Nature's charms appear : ; 
lild Zephyr wakes with balmy breath 
"The beauties of the youthful year. | 
The fleecy ſtorm that froze the plain, S 
The winds that ſwept the billowy main, 
The chilling blaſt, the icy ſhow'r, _ 
That oft obſcur'd the vernal hour, 
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And half deform'd th” etherial grace 
That bloom'd on Maia's lovely face, 

Are gane—aand' o'er the fertile glade, 

In manhood's riper form aa * 
Bright June appears, and from his boſom throws, 
Bluſhing with hue divine, his own ambroſial roſe, 


0 
| Th} | 
Yet there are climes where Winter hoar 
Deſpotic ſtill uſurps the plains, 
Where the loud ſurges laſh the ſhore, 
And dreary deſolation reigns— 
While, as the ſhiv'ring ſwain deſcries 
The drifted mountains round him riſe, 
Thro' the dark miſt and howling, blaſt 
Full many a longing look is caſt | 
To northern realms, whoſe happier ſkies detain 
The ling'ring car of day, and check his golden rein, 


| | III. 
Chide not his ſtay ;—the roſeate Spring 
Not always flies on halcyon wing; 
Not always ſtrains of joy and love 
Steal ſweetly thro? the trembling grove.— 
Reflecting Sol's refulgent beams, 
The falchion oft terrific gleams ; 
And louder than the wintry tempeſt's roar, 
The battle's thunder ſhakes th' affrighted ſhore, 
Chide not his ſtay ;for in the ſcenes | 
Where Nature boaſts her genial pride, 
Where foreſts ſpread their leafy ſkreens, 
And lucid ſtreams the painted vales divide, 
Beneath Europa's mildeſt clime, 12 
- In glowing Summer's verdant prime, 
The frantic ſons of rapine tear 
The golden wreath from Ceres” hair; 
And trembling induſtry, afraid 
To turn the war- devoted glade, 
Expoſes wild, to Famine's haggard eyes, | 
Waſtes where no hopes of future harveſts riſe, 
While flagting corſes choke th' empurpled flood, 
And every dewy fod is ſtain'd with civic blood. 


* 


| e ä 

Vaniſh the horrid ſcene, and turn the eyes 

To where Britannia's chalky cliffs ariſe. 

What tho? beneath her rougher air 

A leſs luxuriant foil we ſhare ; 

Tho often o'er her brighteſt dax 

Sails the-thick ſtorm, and ſhrouds _ ſolar ray; 
| Wk 
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Thou lov'ſt to ſport upon the twilight air: 


9 through heaven's vaſt vault your courſe ye ſie! 


Twilight thy love thy guide her beaming ſtar | ' 


P/U 4 TAC 


No purple vintage the? ſhe boaſt, 
No olive ſhade her ruder coaſt; 
Yet here immortal treedom reigns, 
And law protects what labour gains; 
And as her manly ſons behold 22 
The cultur'd farm, the teeming fold, | 
See commerce ſpread to every gale ' , 
From every ſhore her ſwelling ſail; 

ue they raife the choral lay 
o celebrate th' auſpicious day, TS TY 

By Heav'n ſelected from the laughing year, 

Sacred to patriot worth, to patriot boſoms dear, 


SONNET to the BAT, 
[From Mrs. RapcLiers's MysTBRIEs of Ghozany.T 


ROM haunt of man, from day's obtruſive glare, 
Thou ſhroud'ſt thee in the ruin's ivy'd tow'r, 
Or in ſome ſhadowy glen's romantic bow'r, N 
Where wizard forms their myſtic charms prepare, 
Where Horror lurks, and ever-boding Care! 
But, at the ſweet and filent ev'ning. hour, 
When clos'd in ſleep is ev'ry languid flow'r, 


Mocking the eye, that would thy courſe purſue, 
In many a wanton-round, elaſtic, gay, 7 
Thou flitt'ſt athwart the penſive wand*xer's way, 
As his lone footſteps print the mountain-dew. 
From Indian iſles thou com'ſt, with ſummer's car, 


ADDRESS to the WINDS. 
- [From the ſame Work.] 


Unknown from whence ye come, or whither go: 
Myſterious pow'rs ! I hear ye murmur low, He 
Till ſwells your loud guſt on my ſtartled ear, 

And, awful! ſeems to ſay—ſome God is near! 

I love to liſt your midnight voices float h 

In the dread ſtorm that o'er the ocean rolls, 

And, while their charm the angry wave controuls, 

Mix with its ſullen roar, and ſink remote. 155 
Then, riſing in the pauſe, a ſweeter note, 

The dirge of ſpirits, who your deeds bewail, 

A ſwecter note oft ſwells while fleeps the gale: — But 


zer, 


But 


O War! fierce mon 


2. 0 3 T 1 1, 


But ſoon, ye ſightleſs powers l your reſt is o'er 0 
olemn and ſlow, ye riſe upon the air, 


Speak in the ſhrouds, and bid the ſea · boy fear— / 


And the faint-warbled'dirge is heard no more! 
Ohl then I deprecate your awful'reign! _ 
The loud lament yet bear not on your breath ! 


Bear not the craſh of bark far on the main, 


Bear not the cry of men, who cry in vain, 
The crew's dead chorus anking into death! 
Oh! give not theſe, ye pow'rs! I aſk alone, 
As wrapt I climb theſe dark romantic ſteeps, 
The elemental war, the billow's moan; © 


I aſk the ſtill, ſweet tear, that liſt ning fancy weeps ! 


< 


ODE to WAR. 


[From WarTEnovse's Obes Moral and Descaierivg.] 
7 i) 1 &4 1 oF e 


I. 
READ offspring of Tartarian birth, 
Whoſe nodding creſt is ſtain'd. with gore, 
hom to ſome giant ſon of earth, 
Strife, in ſtrong pangs of child-bed bore ; 
ſter, homicide, — > 

Who marcheſt on with hideous ſtride, 
Shaking thy ſpear diſtilling blood,— 
Bellona thee, in angry mood, 
Taught proud Ambition's ſpoils to win, 
Amidſt the loud, conflifting din | 
Of arms, where Diſcord's gorgon-featur'd form 


High ſhakes her flaming torch amidſt the martial form. 


II. | 


Stern God ! wolf-hearted, and accurſed, 
Foſtered by pow'r, by rapine nurſed, 
Oppreſſion ever in thy train 5 
For hapleſs man prepares her chain: 

A thouſand vulture- forms beſide 

Stalk on before thee; bloated- Pride, 
Thick- eyed revenge, his ſoul on fire, 
And Slaughter breathing threat'nings dire, 
Tumult, and Rage, and Fury fell, 

And Cruelty, the imp of hell, 6 
Her heart of adamant! and arm'd her hand 


With iron hooks, and cords, and deſolation's brand. 


14 
14 


There 
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There, where the battle loudeſt roars,” 
Where wide th' impurpled — ours, 

And ghaſtly death—his thoufands flain— 
Whirls his ſwift chariot o'er the plain, 

Rapt in wild horror's frantic fit, wh 
*Midſt the dire ſcene thou lov'ſt to ſit, 

To catch ſome wretch's parting ſigh, 

To mark the dimly-glazing eve, 

The face into contortions thrown, / 
Convuls'd : the deep, deep-lengthening groan, 
The frequent ſob, the agonizing ſmart, | — 
And nature's dread releaſe, the pang that rends the heart. 


IV. 


Avaunt, from Albion's iſe! nor there | 
Thy arms and madd'ning car prepare, 
Nor bid thy crimſon banners fly, 
Terrific, through the troubled ſky ; 
But ſtay thee in thy wild career ; | 
Lay by thy glitt'ring ſhield and ſpear, 

Thy poliſh'd caſque, and noddingeereft, 

And let thy ſable ſteeds have reſt; 

At length the work of ſlaughter cloſe, 

And give to Europe's ſon's repoſe, - a. 
Bid the hoarſe clangors of the trumpet ceaſe, 5. 
And ſmooth thy wrinkled front to meet the ſmiles of Peace, 


Axxa's CourlAixr; or the Miskxiks of War; 
Written in the n of TuaxzEr, 1 794. 
| | | | By Mas. Moovr. 
6; | A BALLAD, 
N Thanet's rock, beneath whoſe ſteep, 
Impetuous rolls the foaming deep, 


A lowly maid, to grief conſign'd, 
Thus pour'd the ſorrows of her mind; 


Ws 


— 4 


And while her ſtreaming eyes purſue 

Of Gallia's cliffs the miſty view, | 

Accurſt (ſhe cries) that guilty ſhore, 

Whence William ſhall return no more! 4» 

N 3 N 
Thou, cruel war, what haſt thou done! 

Thro? thec the mother mourns her ſon, . 

9 


r R r u N. _ 


The orphan joins the widows cries, _ 
And, torn from love—the lover dies. 


Ah, William! wherefore didſt thou ga 

To foreign lands to meet the we?” + | 

Why, won by war's deceitful charms, 
Didſt thou forſake thy Anna's arms? 


Alas! full little didſt thou know, 

The monſter war d6th falſely ſhow x | 
He decks his form with pleaſing art, ; 
And hides the daggers in his heart. 


The muſic of his martial band,. 1 
The ſhining halberd in his hand; : 
The feather'd helmet on his head, 

And coat ſo fine of flaming red— 


With theſe the ſimple youth he gains, 1 
And tempts him from his Ne plains; | 
And by this pomp was William led 
'The dang'rous paths of war to tread. 


Fair-ſounding words my love deceiv'd: 12 
The great ones talk'd, and he believ' d, | N 
That war would fame and treaſure bring, | f 
That glory call'd to ſerve the king. 


But wiſe men ſay, and ſure it's true, 
That war is theft and murder too; 
| Yet had my William thought it ſo, 
He had not gone to fight * 1 Np N 


How Bleſt, could Anna fee him now. 
With ſhoulders bending o'er the plough, 
Toiling to ſow his native fields, * 

And reap the harveſt virtue yields. 


Then happier lot would both betide, _- -- + /; . 

A bridegroom he, and I a bride,  _ , 6 5 
But theſe fond hopes retura no more, l 
For dead he lies on yonder ſhore.,, 


O. in that battle's diſmal day, 
When thou, dear youth, didit gaſping lay, 
Why was not then thy Anna there, 

To bind thy wounds with ſofteſt care, 


To ſearch with ſpeed the neareſt ſprigg,, _ 
To thy parch'd lips the water bring, AY ts. — 1 


[17 


* 


To waſh with tears thy bleeding face, 
And ſooth thee with a laſt embrace ? 


But thou, amid a ſavage train, 
Wert mingled among heaps of ſlain, 
Without one friend to hear thy ſighs, 
Or Anna's hand to eloſe thine eyes. 


Thou, cruel War, what haſt thou done 
Thro' thee the mother mourns her ſon, 
The orphan joins the widow's ſighs, 
And, torn from Anni William dies. 
A Fazee ITA TIox from Carbiiny, 


An original Conimunication.}] 


l N flos in ſeptis ſecretus naſcitur hortiss 


Ignotus pecori, nullo con vulſus aratro, 
Quem mulcent auræ, firmat ſol, educat imber, 
Multi illum pueri, multæ optavere puellz; - 
Idem cum tenui carptus defſoruit ungut, 
Nulli illum pueri, nullæ optavere puelle z 
Sic virgo, dum intacta manet, tum cara ſuis: ſed 
Cum caſtum amiſit polluto corpore florem, . 
Nec pueris jucunda manet, nec cara puellis. Carvrxvs. 


As ſome fair flow'r beneath a foſt'ring ſky,— 
Sweet fav'rite object of the gard'ner's eye 
With jealous care is ſtrongly fenc'd around, 

Secure from cattle, and the ploughſhare's wound: 
To lads and laſſes when this flow*r is ſhewn, | 
Pleas'd they all wiſh the lov'ly plant their own; 
Snapp'd from its ſtem it now neglected lies, 


Fade its warm tints, and ev'ry beauty dies; 


The lads and laſſes, who admir'd fo late, 


"Paſs the pale flow'ret, nor regard its fate. 


Thus a fair virgin whom kind heav'n approves, 
Whom friendſhip foſters, guards, directs, and loves, 
Should ſome curſt ſpoiler blaſt her ſpotleſs fame. ' 
Sinks'the wan victim of remorſe and ſhame : 
No longer friends, the fair, with fondneſs eye 
The lads reject her, and the [aſſes fly. W.T. 
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dhe courſe of our annual 
labours, we have had frequent 


opportunities of congratulating the 


biblical ſcholar, on the very re- 
pectable talents, and the indefa- 
tigable induſtry which, within our 


own period, have been conſecrated 


to the ſervice of ſacred literature. 
among other crities, Dr. New- 
come, biſhop of Waterford, has 


teen eminently diſtinguiſhed. The 
numerous works of this prelate are 


equally recommended by the learn- 
ing, the impartiality, and the in: 
genuouſneſs which they diſplay. It 
is ith pleaſure that we are able to 
place at the head of our preſent 
Catalogue, A new work of the 
biſhop's, entitled “ An Hiſtorical 
View of the Engliſh Biblical Tranſ- 
lations; the Expediency of reviſing 
by Authority our preſent Tranſla- 
tion; and the Means of — 
ſuch a Reviſion.“ This work 1s 
divided into five chapters. The 
firſt chapter contains a hiſtory of 
the Engliſh verſions of the bible, 
from Wickliff to James I. which is 
chiefly an abridgment of Lewis, 
but more diftin&t and judicious 
than the original, and abounding 
in more uſeful information. In the 
ſecond chapter we are preſented 
with a methodical and entertaining 
view of « ſuch authorities as have 
occurred on the ſubject of out au · 


thoriſed verſion; whether they con · 

ſider its merit or demerit ; the pro- 
priety or impropriety of recom- 
mitting it to the anvil.” The third 
chapter conſiſts of fatigfatory an- 
ſwers to the ordinary objections to 
an improved verſion of the bible, 
which are delivered partly in bis 
own words, and partly in the words 
of the authorities which he had be- 
fore introduced. In the fourth 
chapter, the biſnop brings forward 
his arguments to ſhew the expe- 
diency of an improved verſion; of 
which the principal are - the flux 
nature of living languages, and the 


vaſt acceſſion to the biblical appa» 
ratus which bath been furni 


fince the period when the prefent 
verſion was executed. The laft 
chapter contains the rules for eon - 
ducting an improved verſion of 
the bible, (which were prefixed to 
Ir. Newcome's Verſion of the 
Minor Prophets, announced by us 
in our Regiſter fot the year 1785) -- 
with confiderable enlargements, 
and additional illuſtrations from 
later critics. To the whole is add - 
ed a liſt of various editions of the 
bible, and parts of the bible, in 
n from 1526 to 1776. The 
high eſtimation in which our au- 
thor's learning and candour are de- 
ſervedly held, and the repeated ap- 
plauſe we have beſtowed on bis 
. exertions 
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exertions in the cauſe of ſacred 
ſcience, render it unneceſſary for 


us to make any farther remarks on 


the importance and value of this 
ion, 

In our Regiſter for the year 
1789, we congratulated the lovers 
of ſacred literature on the publica- 
tion of“ Obſervations upon the 


the Expediency of reviſing the pre- 


ſent Engliſh Verſion of the Four 
Goſpels, and the Acts of the Apoſ- 
tles, by John Symonds, LL. D. 
Prafeſſor of Modern Hiſtory, in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge.” We 
likewiſe informed them of his con- 
ditional promiſe, to lay before them 
the reſult of his future enquiries in 
the ſame-courſe of ſtudy. During 
the preſent year, that learned au- 
thor has acquitted himſelf of his 
engagement, and tulfilled the ex- 


pectation of thoſe who were highly 
gratified by his former work, by 


publiſhing his“ Obſervations on 
the Expediency of reviſing the pre- 
fent Verſion of the Epiſtles in the 
New Teſtament.” In this work, 
Dr. Symonds has introduced the 


fame ſenſible and perſpicuons mode 


of arrangement, 'as in his former 
treatiſe; ard has diſcovered the 
fame marks of attention, liberality, 
and critical acumen. In the pre- 
face, aſter announcing the con— 
nexion between the two publica- 
tions, our author has introduced a 
reply to ſome paffages in a pam- 
pb.let, entitled“ An Apology for the 
Liturgy and Church of England,” 
which was goticed by us in our 
volume for the vear 1790. The 
author of that pamphlet took occa- 
pon, in the courſe of his obferva- 
tions on the production of another 
writer, to animadvert on the la- 
bours of our profeſſor, in a man- 
ner thut was very generally conſi— 
dered to be unwarrantable and illi- 
peral. Dr. Symonds's deſence of 


himſelf is manly and ſatisfactory; 
and, in point of good temper, 23 
well as argument, is a proper con- 
traſt to the attack of the Apologiſt. 

To the liſt of learned men who 
have contributed to the elucidation 
of the ſacred writings, we have 
now alio to add the name of the 
late W. H. Roberts, D. D. provoſt 
of Eton college, whoſe “ Correc. 
tions of various Paſſages in the 
Engliſh Verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, upon the Authority of An- 
cient Manuſcripts,and Ancient Ver- 
ſions,” have been publiſhed dur- 
ing the preſent vear by his ſon, W, 
Roberts, M. A. fellow of Eton col- 
lege. The merits of this work, 
like thoſe of every critical publica- 
tion of ſo multifarious a nature, 
will be differently appreciated by 
different readers: but that the au- 
thor had juſt pretenſions to learn- 
ing and ingenuity, no one will dit- 
pute, who diſpaſſionately peruſes 
it :—and it is but juſtice to add, 
that the application of theſe talents, 
in the treatiſe before us, will be 
found ſerviceable to thoſe who 
may hereafter comment on the 
ſcriptures. Pore 

The ſame-obſervations are in 4 
conſiderable degree applicable to 
% Commerntary on the Revela- 
tion of St. John, by Bryce John- 
ſon, D. D. Miniſter of the Goſpel 
at Holywood, in 2 Vols.“ This 
Commentary on the Revelation 
was originally delivered in the form 
of lectures, to the inhabitants of 


the pariſh in which the author re- 


ſides. His object in delivering it 
to the public is, to call their atten- 
tion to au interpretation of a difh- 
cult part of ſcripture, which he 
conceives to. be more conſonant 
with the ſymbolical language of the 
Old and New Teſtament prophets, 
and to convey a more juſt and 


complete explanation of that book; 
| on 
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on fixed and rational principles, 
than the illuſtrations of any pre- 
ceding writers which he had met 
with. How far he has been more 
ſucceſsful than his predeceſſors. in 
the explication of- this myſtical 
book, and given to the prophetic 
idiom that fimple and rational il- 
luſtration which he conſiders to be 
the © innate evidence of truth,“ is 
what we muſt leave to be decided 
by thoſe candid and enlightened 
readers to whom he appeals. Dr. 
lohnſon is not a ſtranger to the 
works of the ableſt expoſitors of the 
prophetic writings; and he appears 
to have exerciſed great attention 
and induſtry, in performing the 


talk which he had preſcribed to 


himſelf. — 

The next work which attracts 
our notice is the production of a 
veteran in literature and criticitm : 
it is entitled +, Obſervations. upon 
the Plagues inflifted upon the 
Egyptians, in which 1s ſhewn the 
Peculiarity of thoſe Judgments, and 
their Correſpondence with the 
Rites and Idolatry of that People, 
&, by Jacob Bryant.” This ela- 
borate performance was drawn up 
by the author, with a view to. do 
honour to' the religion which he 
profefles, and to authenticate the 
ſeriptures upon which it is found- 
ed. The contents may be divided 
into ſix parts. The firſt part is an 
introductory diſquiſition on the 
Fovptian rites and cuſtoms, and the 
migrations from Egypt into Greece, 

! which they were, at a very early 
period, introduced into the latter 
country. In the ſecond, third, and 
tourth parts, Mr. Bryant is em- 
ployed in explaining diſtinctly the 
nature of each of the ten plagues, 
and in ſhewing their particular 
ad ptation to the circumſtances and 
tentiments of the Egyptians, from 
itcir having, in every inſtance, a 


ſtrict reference to the peculiar na- 


ture of their idolatry, The, fifth 


part of this work contains a copi- 


ous and ingenious diſſertation on 
the divine mithon of Moſes, in 
which the Author. takes very dif- 
ferent ground from that occupied 
by biſhop Warburton, as it is his 
object to ſhew * that the great law- 

ver and leader of the 1fraclites, 
in numberleſs inſtances, - ated 
contrary to common prudence,; 


and that the means uſed ſeemed 


inadequate, and oftentimes oppo- 
lite, to the end propoſed. Hence 
the great events, -which enſued, 
were brought about, not only with- 


out any apparent probability, bur 


even poſſibility, of their ſucceed- 
ing by human means.“ The fixth 
part conſiſts of geographical, diſ- 
quiſitions relative to the place of 
reſidence given to the children of 
Tſrael in Egypt, and the route which 
they took on their journey towards 
the promiſed land. From the pe- 
ruſal of this truly valuable and 
ingenious work, which -intereſfs 
and gratifes curoſity at the ſame 
time that it preſents us with rich 
ſtores of ſolid and uſeful erudition, 
every biÞlical ſcholar, and friend 
to revelation, wiil- receive much 
pleaſure and improvement. | 

The cauſe of Divine Revelation 
is alſo greatly indebted to- Mr. 


Archdeacon Paley, for his + View 


of the Evidences of Chriſtianity, 
in 3 Parts. Part I. Of the Direct 
Hiſtorical Evidences of Chriſtian- 
ity, and wherein it is diftinguiſh- 


ed from the Evidence alleged fer- 


other Miracles. Part II. Of the 
AuxiliaryZvidences of Chriſtianity. 
Part III. A brief Conſideration of 
ſome popular Objections. In 3 
Vols.” Theſe volumes contain a 
moſt judicious popular view of the 
arguments in favour of the chriſtian 


religion, drawn vp with the ſame 
candour, , 
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candour, perſpicuity, and felicity 
of * aiſlin uiſhed his 
admirable treatiſe, entitled“ Horæ 
Pauline,” of which we gave an 
account in our Regiſter for the 

ear 1790. To ſuch evidence as 

s been repeatedly adduced by the 
ableſt advocates for our holy re- 
ligion, and eſpecially by the admir- 
able Lardner, Mr. Paley has given 
an intereſting and pleaſing air of 
originality ; while his penetration 
and ingenuity have enabled him to 
— 42 new auxiliaries in 
ſupport of the cauſe for which he 
contends. It would give us plea- 
ſure to lay before our readers an 
analyſis of the contents of this va- 
luable performance: but the nar- 
roweſt ſpace into which we could 
compreſs them would occupy more 


than we can devote to any ſingle 


publication. There is one circum- 
ſtance, however, highly recommen- 
datory of our author's work, which 
we muſt not overlook, and that is, 
the unexceptionable plan on which 
it is drawn up, ſo as not to inter- 
fere with the opinions or prejudices 
of any ſect of chriſtians. * It has 
been my care,” ſays he, „in the 
preceding work, to preſerve the ſe- 
paration between evidences and 
doctrines as inviolable as I could, to 


remove from the priftary queſtion 


all conſiderations which have been 
unneceſſarily joined with it; and 
to offer a defence of Chriſtianity, 
which every Chriſtian might read, 
without ſeeing the tenets in which 
he has been brought up attacked 
or decried: and it always afforded 
a ſatisfaction to my mind to ob- 
ſerve that this was practicable; 
that few, or none, of our man 
controverſies with one another, af. 
Fett or relate to the proofs of our 
religion; and that the rent never 
d:ſcends to the foundation.“ 

The anonymous author of“ An 


— 


Eſſay on the Neceſſity of Revealed 
Religion,“ inſtead of entering into 
a particular view of the poſitive 
evidence in favour of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, inſiſts principally on 
the arguments for the neceſſity of 
ſuch a ſcheme, drawn from the re- 
ligious and moral ſtate of the an- 
cient world. And notwithſtanding 
that his little treatiſe has no great 
pretenſions to novelty, either in the 
deſign, or in the facts which are 
adduced, it deſerves to be recom- 
mended as an elegant introduction 
to the evidence for Divine Reve- 
lation. When the author incident- 
ally adverts to theological topics, 
he appears to be of the creed of our 
eſtabliſhed church: when he ob- 
trudes in a note his political faith, 
which has no connexion with the 
ſubject of hg: pamphlet, and which, 
without any injury: to it, might 
have been wholly omitted, he does 
not appear to be of the number of 
Engliſh Whigs. 

The Age of Reaſon, being an 
Inveſtigation of True and Fabulous 
Theology, by Thomas Paine,” 15 
a bold and undiſguiſed attack 
upon Revelation, and eſpecially 
upon Chriſtianity, drawn up in that 
blunt and popular manner, which 
has given ch celebrity to the au- 
thor's political writings. It abounds 
in forcible but unſupported aſſer- 
tions, which, by the ignorant and 
half thinking, may be miſtaken for 
arguments: but they muſt be per- 
ſons of ſuch deſcriptions only, who, 
after attentively peruſing his work, 
can give Mr. Paine any credit for 
a tolerable acquaintance with hiſ- 
tory, or for that ſhare of erudition 
and «critical ſkill which were neceſ. 
ſary to qualify him for ſuch a dil. 
cuſſion. To the greater part of 
what he ſays in defence of natural 
religion, there are few if any chnt- 
tians who will objett, And Wi 


— 


* 
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think it calculated to have good ture hiſtory, and the peculiar 
efe&ts on thoſe uninſtruted men, ſyſtem of doctrines attacked by 
who have been ſeduced into infide- his antagoniſt ; conceſſions, for 
ity, and who are in danger of be- which he will be condemned by the 
coming indifferent to ing rv more orthodox believer, but which 
and moral obligation. His ſtric- he may make in perfect conſiſtency 
tures on the evidence of revelation with the moſt ardent attachment ta 
ue pert and flimſy, and ſuch as, the intereſts of Chriſtianity, and 
in a variety of ſhapes, have been which the Unitarian Chriſtians will 
frequently detailed, and as fre- contend are neceſſary to vindicate 
cuently anſwered. In the objec- the reaſonableneſs of their faith. 

tons which Mr. Paine urges to the After diſmiſſing the points on 
opinions diſſeminated throughout which he is ready to join iſſue with 
the Old and New Teſtaments, we Mr. Paine, our author enters into 
cannot vindicate him from the a particular examination of his ob- 
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charge of groſs diſingenuouſneſs. jections to the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
, For, inſtead of thoſe tenets which ſyſtems, and the authenticity of the 
7 by the common conſent of all ſets ſcriptures. In this part of his 
4 and parties are to be found in the work, Mr. Wakefield employs the 
5 ſicred writings, he chuſes to re- moſt clear and forcible reaſoning 
e ceive, as their genuine and unqueſ- in defence of Revelation, and ex- 
„ tonable contents, the gloſſes and poſes, with no little ſpirit, and with 
t comments of individuals, which occaſional pleaſantry, the weakneſs 
25 other firm believers diſavow, and and ignorance of Me Paine on the 
f which they maintain to be errors ſubjects in diſpute. This treatiſe, 
| and corruptions. His work, how- together with our author's publica- 
in ever, has been ſerviceable to the tion on the Evidences of Chriſti- 
as cuſe of Revelation, in provoking anity, of which an enlarged edition 
* liſcuſſion: and from the moſt li- was publiſhed during the laſt year, 
1 beral and unreſtrained diſcuſſion, we recommend to thoſe who wiſh 
ly nothing can ariſe that will excite for a conciſe view of the moſt im- 
1 arms in the mind of the conſiſtent portant arguments which are ad- 
ch lriend to truth. duced, by men of literature and 
A Among the different treatiſes to liberal enquiry, in favour of divine 
«1 which the laſt mentioned publica- revelation, 


; tion gave riſe, our firſt attention is The Age of Infidelity, in An- 
n due to © An Examination of the ſwer to Thomas Paine's Age of 
Age of Reaſon, &c. by Gilbert Reaſon, by a Layman,” is a de- 

: Wakefield, B. A.“ This ingeni- fence of revelation conducted on 
ho, dus author, after exprefling in hand- very different ground from that oc- 


15 lome terms his reſpect for the in- cupied by the laſt mentioned 
116 tellectual abilities of Mr. Paine, writer; at leaſt as far as theological 
5 es with him in the firſt articles opinions are introduced into the 
ion or his creed; and condemns, in controverſy. For the doctrines and 


animated and pointed language, myſteries which are maintained in 
dational inſtitutions of religion. the creeds and confeſſions of our 
He afterwards, in the moſt frank eſtabliſhed churches, he conſiders to 
ad liberal manner, makes nume; be the beſt parts of religion, and will 
wus conceſſions with reſpect to not conſent to relinquiſh them to 
de difficulties connected with ſcrip- ſecure the reſt. This anſwer is 

1794. AZ divided 


of the evidences of Chriſtianity, this author diſplays, and which 


6 
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divided into two parts. In the character of a French layman, 
former, the author exhibits a ſketch The fluency and eloquence which 


drawn up in a er and popular are by no means contemptible, ap- 
manner. In the latter, he offers a pear to much greater advantage 
review of Mr. Paine's objections than his argumentative powers, or 
to Chriſtianity, which he includes his acquaintance with the ſubjects 
under different heads, and anſwers which his zeal has induced him to 
with much ingenuity, and often diſcuſs. His theology, as far as it 
with complete ſucceſs. That, reſpects the perſon of Chriſt, is that 
however, the whole ground which of the Arian ſchool. | 
he has choſen is tenable, is à point - & Deiſm difarmed, or a ſhort 
which will be denied by thoſe who Anſwer to Paine's Age of Reaſon, 
differ from our layman on doctrin- on Principles ſeif-evident, but ſel- 
al topics; who. will contend, that, dom produced,” is another inju- 
by endeavouring to prove too dicious attempt to ſtop the progreſs 
much, he has not followed the moſt of infidelity. Renouncing any de- 
judicious method of defending the ſign to prove the reaſonableneſ 
common cauſe againſt the hoſtile and importance of revelation, or to 
attempts of unbelicvers. | explode the objections of ignorance 
The ſame obſervations will ap- and diſingenuity, our author thinks 
Ply, in general, to the treatiſe en- that the moſt powerful way of de- 
titled, « Chriſtianity the only true fending truth is to uſe the gi 
Theology, &c. by a Churchman.” mentum ad hominem ; not to en- 
After ſome preliminary obſerva- deavour to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity, 
tions, in which the author injudi- - by which we preſume he means the 
cicuily etravs the contempt in authenticity of Chriſtianity, but 
which he hol ts his antagoniſt, we to filence its enemies, by ſhewing, 
are preſentcd with the objections - that the myſteries, which, he con 
of Mr. Paine, and anſwers to them, tends, conſtitute its eſſence, are i: 
in a regular feries, as they affect myſterions than thoſe which ti 
the authenticity and genuineneſs Deiſt miſt admit to exiſt in nature 
of the books of ſcripture, the teſti- or have recourſe to palpable ab 
mony of the apoſtles as hiſtorians ſurdity. We do not conceive ti 
of facts, and the importance of re- mode which he recommends tod 
velation. What the author ad- calculated to thin the ranks of fc 
vances on the ſufficiency of pro- ticiſm. | : 
phecy and miracles as evidences « Dogmatiſm expoſed, and d 
of revelation, conſtitutes the moſt phiſtry detected, &c. by Dan 
valuable part of his performante. M. Neille, A. M.“ is the word . 
On the whole, it is ſenſible and well an author who expreſſes his dil 
written, and will be particularly tisfaction with the different an 
acceptable to thoſe who maintain ſwers to Paine which he had u. 
the orthodox creed. | with, on account either of the 
A fecbler and leſs informed ad- weakneſs and inſufficiency 4515 
vocate hos undertaken the defence mentative productions, or of the 
of the fame cauſe, in a ſhort reply proceeding on principles wiic 
to the Ape of Reſon, entitled, conſiders to be little better th 
„% Ape du D tordre pris pour celui Deiſm. We do not think it n 
de la Kaiſon, &c,” written in the probable that ſucceeding Wiss 
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may claſs our author among the 
weak ſupporters of a good cauſe : 
tor his treatiſe conſiſts of an im- 
perfect and not very luminous 
ſummary of the poſitive evidences 
of Chriſtianity, and a variety of 
unconnected, and, frequently, ſu- 
perficial remarks on the obvious 
errors, and groſs blunders of Mr, 
„ | 

« Paine's Age of Reaſon mea- 


nt ſured by the Standard of Truth, 
0, &c. by Michael Naſh,” is the off- 
el- ſpring of one of ti:ofe illuminated 
Ju. minds, whoſe ideas, and language, 
eſs common ſenſe and profane criti- 
de- ciſm may not underſtand or ap- 
cls WW trove, but which will, neverthe- 
15. leſo, meet with acceptance among 
_ certain ſects of religioniſts. With 
"_ Mr, Wakekeld's and the Layman's 
ood Anſwers to the Age of Reaſon, Mr. 
( of Naſh is highly diſpleaſed, as the 
en. authors have preſumed to make 
251 their appeal to human teſtimony, 
the and wickedly to avail theroſclves of 
but the atiſtance gf logical deductipn. 
. The witneſs to which he appeals is 
17 the inward witneſs of the ſpirit; 
1 under whoſe inſpiration he is con- 
2» hd. nt of effectually “ ſtopping the 
** way againſt Heiſts, Arians, Soci— 
** nians, Arminians, and hypocrites, 


whoſe words, in carnal minds, do 


w . tat as doth a canker.“ | 
ICP « Reaſon and Revelation, &c. 
48 by Thomas Bentley,“ is another 
if anſwer to the Age of Reaſon, in 
_ which the reader will look in vain 
or þ tor acute inveſtigation, and a ſeries 
2 ot regular connected arguments. 
* # In aſſertion, indeed, the author is 
r Fu liberal: and of credulity, he will, 
3 by many, be thought to poſſeſs no 
* ſmall portion, when he is found 
bach declaring his belief, that the wiſ- 
a th Wn of a Socrates, an Alfred, a 


Was obtained by means of im- 
mediate communications with 


Wicklif, a Luther, and a Locke, 
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heaven; and that he himſelf has 
had experience. of ſuch communi- 


cations, in dreams and in viſions, 


as have, likewiſe, ſeveral of his ac- 
quaintance. 

« The Spirit of Chriſtianity, 
compared with the Spirit of the 


Times, in Great Britain, by Gil- 


bert Wakefield, B. A.“ is a bold 
and manly e againſt the in- 


congruity of ther conduct, in pub- 


lic or in private ſtations, who pro- 


feſs themſelves the followers of 
the Prince of Peace, and yet are 
advocates for war and oppreflion 
and who, in their political tranſ- 
actions, are totally regardleſs of the 


obligations of Chriſtian morality. 


His language is frequently ſevere 
and indignant; but not more 
ſo than the circumſtances on 


which he animadverts will fully 


juſtify. On churchmen and diſ- 


ſenters, on miniſtry and oppoſition, 


he paſſes his cenſures with equal 
freedom and impartiality ; and of- 
fers ſeaſonable advice, - by which 


all parties, if they will but liſten to - 


it, may profit. 

The Letter to Gilbert Wake- 
field, B. A. on his Spirit of Chriſti- 
anity, compared with the Spirit of 
the Times, in Great Britain, by 
David Andrews,“ is a contemptible 
and ſcurrilous attack upon reve- 
lation, which the moſt puny cham- 
pion may eaſily repel, and with 


which the ſober deiſt muſt be dif- 


guſted. A Hume, or a Rouſſeau, 
would have been aſhamed of hail- 
ing that man as their aſſociate in 
the conteſt againſt revealed re- 
ligion, who ſhould have attempted, 
like David Andrew, if ſuch a man 
there: be, to fix on the character of 
the benevolent Jeſus, the reproach 
of injuſtice and malignity, 
The True Churchman; being 
a general, free, and diſpaſſionate 
Enquiry into the Propriety of 
M 2 Written 
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Written Worſhip, peculiarly re- 
ſpecting the Book of Common 

rayer, Adminiſtration of the Sa- 
craments, and other Rites and Ce- 
remonies of the Church of Eng- 
land,” does not appear, from the 
language and temper in which it is 
written, to be the production of 
one who wiſhes to introduce a re- 
form into the liturgy and fervice of 
our eſtabliſhed church. If ſuch 
had been his view, the body of his 
work would have correſponded 
with the title, and been diſpaſ- 
fionate, ſerious, and decent, while 
it manifeſted freedom in pointing 
out imperfections. For the form 
which it now wears, it is neither 


| Indebted to learning, liberality, nor 


caudour. 
In our laſt year's Regiſter, we 


announced the publication of Dr. 


Prieſtley's ! Letters to a young 
Man, Part II.“ in which the doc- 
tor undertook to eſtabliſh the au- 
theaticity of ſome of the books of 
ſcripture, which Mr. Evanſon, in 
his © Diffonance of the Evange- 
liſts,” publiſhed in the year 1792, 
was deſirous of excluding from the 
ſacred canon, and to anſwer the 
odjections of that gentleman. We 
there, likewiſe, intimated our ex- 
pectation, that Mr. Evanſon would 
not ſuffer the controverſy to drop 
with that antwer, but would 
ſpeedily preſent the public with a 
xejoinder to the doctor's reply. 
This expeRation he has fulfilled in 
„A Letter to Dr. Prieſtley's young 
Man;” in which he purſues his 
former arguments with additional 


force and dexterity, and enters into 


greater minuteneſs of diſcuflion on 
the topics in debate. His objec- 
tions to an hiſtorical relation of 
miracles as a ſatisfactory ground 
of belief, unleſs when introduced 
or accampanied by predictions, he 
null maintauns with much inge- 
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thematical form of reafonivg 


nuity, and reſts his faith in Chrif. 
tianity ſolely on the truth of pro- 
phecy. But the levity which oc- 
cafionally appears in this part of 
his work, when he treats of the ac. 
counts of the miraculous facts re- 
corded in the fcriptures, is ſurely 
unfuitable to the ſubject. His 
reaſons for rejecting the goſpels of 
Matthew, Mark, and John, and 
feveral of the epiſtles, he pro- 
nounces to be unſhaken by the 
authorities which the doctor ad- 
duces, or the meritorious labours of 
Mr. Paley, of whoſe Hora Pau- 
linæ he ſpeaks in terms of great 
reſpect. e cannot think, how- 
ever, that he carries on the contro- 
verſy with Dr. Prieftly with that 
urbanity which is due to his cha- 
rafter and reputation, or that he is 
juſtified in the high tone of triumph 
which he univerſally aſſumes. 
Some trifling inaecuracies in his 
opponent's arguments and ceriti- 
ciſms, he may have diſcovered; but 
theſe. do not materially affect the 
main points which are conteſted, 
We hope that the queſtions which 
our author has introduced into the 
theological arena, will ſtill em. 
ploy the pens of learned and candid 
polemics, as we are perſuaded that 
ſuch diſcuſſions will tend to eſta- 
bliſh the evidence of divine revela- 
tion, and to remove the doubts and 
diſtruſt which ſceptics are ſo de- 
ſirous of propagating. ; 
With the ves of Dr. Dod- 
dridge's “ Courſe of Lectures on 
the principal Subjects in Pneums- 
tology, Ethics, and Divinity, with 
References to the moſt conſidera 
Authors on each Subject,“ there 
are few modern divines who are 
entirely unacquainted. And not- 
withſtanding that ſome -objeRions 
may be urged -againſt the author's 
plan, particularly againſt —.— 


he 
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he applies to moral and theological 
topics, it muſt nevertheleſs be al- 
lowed to be the moſt uſeful work 
which has been publiſhed, for the 
ſtudent who wiſhes to have a con- 
ce and methodical view of the ar- 
guments on any ſubject within its 


preſcribed limits, and to be di- 


rected to the writers who have 
treated on the ſeveral matters in 
queſtion. Since the time, however, 
when - theſe lectures formerly ap- 

red, the moſt important ſub- 
jets in theology and ethics have 
undergone new diſcuſſion, by men 
of uncommon learning and abili- 
ties, both in the eſtabliſhment and 
among the difſenters. This cir- 
cumſtance has rendered an im- 
proved edition of theſe lectures 
highly defirable. During the pre- 
ſent year, Dr. Kippis, who was a 
pupil of Dr. Doddridge, and whoſe 
ſtudies have led him to attend to 
the progreſs of literature in general, 
and particularly to the hiſtory of 
religious controverſies for the laſt 


tity years, has performed a me- 


ritorious ſervice to the public, by 
preſenting them with ſuch an edi- 
tion, in 2 vols. 8vo; in which his 
own induſtry, learning, and can- 
dour are conſpicuouſly diſplayed. 
He has inſerted references to above 
a thouſand different publications 
which have appeared ſince Dr. 
Doddridge's deceaſe, or which 


their own ſentiments. 


or either to confirm or to gainſay 
the opinions of Dr. Doddridge. 
„This,“ he obſerves, (would have 
been the creation of a new work. 
It is the buſineſs of individual tu- 
tors to enlarge upon the lectures 
in that way which accords with 
My ſole 
aim is to mention, with freedom 
and impartiality, the writers on all 
ſides of the different queſtions 
which are the objects of diſcuſſion, 
that hereby the mind of the ſtudent 
may be duly enlarged, and that he 
may be able, witli the greater ad- 
vantage, to proſecute his ſearches 
after truth.” After the ample ac- 
count which we have introduced, 
it would be ſuperfluous to dwell 
on the importance of this publica- 
tion. | 
During the preſent year, like- 
wiſe, Mr. Archdeacon Travis has 
publiſhed a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of his Letters to Edmund 
Gibbon, eſq.” in which he has 
given the reſult of his additional 
enquiries into the authenticity of 
ng et v. 7. That Mr. Travis 
has exerted much induſtry in re- 
viſing his authorities, and in re- 
_ objections; that he has 
rought forward much new matter 
in ſupport of his former opinions; 
and that he has improved his work 
by ſoftening the acrimonious and 
illiberal language in which he for- 


were omitted in former editions; Synerly ſpake of the aſſailants of the 


introduced ſeveral judicious a- 
mendments of former references; 
and enriched the whole by ſeveral 
notes of reference, which are partly 


bis own, and partly ſelected from 


the manuſcripts of different gentle- 
men who have gone through this 
courſe as tutors. One thing Dr. 
Kippis wiſhes particularly to be 
remembered, that it is no part of 
lis deſign to give general illuſtra- 
uons of the ſubjects treated upon, 


controverted paſſage, is what every 
e reader muſt allow, and 
redounds much to his credit. But, 


that the verſe in queſtion ſeems, 


beyond all degree of ſerious doubt, 
to have. ſtood in the epiſtle when it 
originally proceeded from the pen 
of St. John,” is a concluſion which 


the critics who attacked his former 


arguments will pronounce, even 
now, after the archdeacon's multi- 
plied labours, to be illegitimate. 
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Of Mr. Porſon's Letters, which 
were noticed by us in our Regiſter 
for the year 1790, and which we 
ſtill conceive to be deciſive of the 
queſtion, even if it had been left 
undetermined by Emlyn and Wet- 
ſtein, not the leaſt notice is taken 
in this edition. 

The Letter from the Rev. 
Alexander Geddes, LL. D. to the 
Right Rev. John Douglaſs, Biſhop 
of Centurir, and Vicar Apoſtolic 
in the London Diſtrict,“ contains 
an able and ſatisfactory defence of 
the author, for the freedom with 
which he has dared to purſue his 
religious enquiries, without mea- 
ſuring his opinions by the con— 
tracted dogmas of his eccleſiaſtical 
ſuperiors, and for his boldnefs in 
publiſhing a new verſion of the 
Bible, without meanly ſuing for 
their approbation and Inprimatur. 
Theſe proofs of his independency 
of ſpirit, it appears, have drawn 


down on his head the vengeance of 


Dr. Douglaſs, and two other of the 
four vicars apoſtolic in this coun- 
try; who have pronounced his opt- 
nions to be falſe, heretical, and er- 


-roneous; iſſued to their flocks a ſo- 


lemn prohibition of his tranſlation ;* 
and declared him ſuſpended from 


the exerciſe of his clerical func- 


tions. Againſt theſe arbitrary and 
tyrannical proceedings, Dr. Geddes 
proteſts, with the ſpirit of a Briton, 
and the freedom of a primitive 
Chriſtian; and, by ſolid argu- 
ments, not unmixed with a happy 
vein of irony, expoſes the impro- 
priety of their conduct on the 
ground of reaſon, as well as on 


received principles of eccleſiaſtical - 


diſcipline. | Sc:rcely emancipated 


from the ſevereſt of-the penal laws 


which lately oppreſſed the Catho- 
lics in this country, it might have 


been hoped that the biſhops of that 


communion would have ſhewn 
6 X 


themſelves worthy of the liberality 


exerciſed towardz them by the le- 
giflature, by diſcarding that bigotry 
and intolerance, which in the 
darker ages expoſed them to me- 
rited opprobrium and deteſtation. 
And we do not doubt, but that the 
exertions of our author, and of 
others of equally enlightened 
minds in the ſame church, will in 
time produce ſo defirablea change, 
But it ſhould ſeem that the pre- 
ſent race of vicars apoſtolic muſt 
be numbered with their fathers, 
before ignorance, ſuperſtition, pre- 
judiee, and the unjuſt love of 
power, ſhall no longet᷑ diſgrace the 


Catholic ſuperiors in England. 


The Treatiſe, entitled “ Sa- 
h wmrog rue Kai Aiaxbyxnc, Or an Ap- 
peal to. the New. "Teſtament, in 
Proof of the Divinity of the Son of 
God, by Charles Hawtrey, M. A.” 
contains a ſelection of the texts 
which are uſually adduced on the 
Trinitarian fide of the controverſy, 
with the explanations commonly 


-given by orthodox divines, We 


do not perceive, however, that tlie 


-author has pointed out any more 


certain or_ compendious method 
of terminating the conteſt reſpect. 
ing the perſon of Chriſt, than the 
numerous claſs of writers who 
have of lite years preceded him in 
ſupport of the commonly received 
opinion. On his zeal and good 
intentions to eſtabliſh beyond con- 
tradition,” what appears to bim to 
be the true Chriſtian faith, we 
heartily beſtow our applauſe, eſpe- 
cially as his ſole appeal is to the 
language of the ſacred ſcriptures: 
of his ſucceſs we angur more tha 
doubtſully. Hi. I 
The next publication which calls 
for our notice is * The univerlal 
Reſtoration of Mankind, examinec 
and proved to be a Doctrine 1ncon 


ſiſtent with itſelf, contrary to the 
S0crip 
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&criptures, and ſubverſive. of the 
Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt; in Anſwer 
'o Dr. Chauncy, of New England, 
and Mr. Wincheſter's Dialogues ; 
by John. Marſom, in 2 vols.” In 
this publication, Mr. Marſom exa- 
mines, very fully, the paſſages of 


{cripture to which Dr. Chauncy and 


Mr, Wincheſter appeal in ſupport 
of their opinion, and maintains, 


with great acuteneſs and ingenuity, 


that the interpretations for which 
they contend are diſtorted and un- 
natural. The doctrine which he 


inſiſts on, as the true ſcripture doc- 


trine, is that of the complete de- 
ſtruction of the impenitently wick- 


ec; in defence of which he ar- 


gues with conſiderable ability, in 
ptrſpicuous and unaffected lan- 
guage. In his preſace, Mr. Mar- 
om, with becoming indignation, 


expoſes the diſhoneſt arts which 


appear to have been practiſed by. 
lome erthuſtaſtic advocates for the 
doctrins of univerſal reſtoration, 
in order to gain converts to it from 
among the credulous and ſuperſti- 
dous. 5 3 

The Treatiſe, entitied, “ Advo- 
cates for Devils refuted, and their 
Hopes of the Damned demoliſhed, 
&, by Willam . Huntingdon,” 
contains the attack of a pulpit but- 
oon on the doctrine of univerſal 
reſtoration 3 in which they who ſub- 
mit to the drudgery of reading it 
will meet with little argument, hut 
with an abundant quantity of vul- 
gar abuſe, and ſpiritual ribaldry :, 

The Signs of the Times; or, 
the Overthrow of Papal Tyranny 
in France the Prelude of. Deſtruc- 
don to Popery and Deſpotiſm, by 
J. Bicheno, Parts I. and JI.” 
chietly confiſt of a comment on 
diterent parts of the book of Re- 
velation, which, the author con- 
bes, Clearly predict the events 
lich have taken place among our 


neighbours, the preparatory cir- 
cumſtances which preceded them 
in regular order of time, and the 
approaching final deſtruction of 
Antichriſtianiſm and civil oppreſ- 
ſion. Whatever may be thought 
of the author's ſucceſs in the ap- 
plication of the prophecies of this 
obſcure hook, he certainly diſ- 
covers great ingenuity, and a come, 
mendable attention in ſtudying the, 
ſymbolical language of his original. 
The reflections, likewiſe, . with 
which he concludes his work, on 
the predominant motives to the, 
preſent cruſade againſt a people 
ſtruggling for liberty, and the un- 
affected fervour which breathes. in 
his exhortations to a ſpeedy, politi- 
cal and moral reformation, are 
honourable teſtynonies to his ſeri- 
ouſneſs and liberality. 11 

The Outline of a Commen- 
tary on Revelatians, xi. 1—14, is. 
the production of a writer, who 
adopts Mr. Evanſon's mode of cal- 
culatiug the ſorty-two months for 
the duration of the fatal apoſtacy 
from the pure religion of Jeſus, 
wich is advanced in that author's 
letter to biſhop Hurd, and his opi- 
nion, that the wild beaſt, deſcribed 
in the Apocalypſe as having ſeven 


heads and ten horns, means the 
civil. power, as far as it is connected 


with the eccichaſtical, of the Well 
ern diviſion of the Roman empire 
in- Europe. On theſe grounds he 
undertakes to explain that part of 
the book ab Revelation. mentioned 
in the .title-pagez and endeavours 
to ſnewe that the prophecy which 
It contaius has been clearly accom- 
pliſhed in the French revolution. 
Whether his readers concur with 
him in opinion, or not, they muſt 
allow him to be a ſenſible and in- 
genious writer, and to deſerve com- 
mendation for the anxiety which 
he profeſſes, „ to add even one 
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grain of evidence in favour of our 
moſt holy religion.” He is like- 
wiſe to be praiſed, for the ingenu- 
ous ditidence and modeſty with 
which he offers the reſult of his re- 
flections, merely as a foul copy, 
to be blotted and mterlined by the 
corrections of any learned and judi- 
cious friend to revelation,” and in- 
treats the animadverſions and hints 
of any libcral-minded critic. 

The treatiſe called + A Revealed 
Knowiedge of ſome Things that will 
ſpc:dily be fulfilled in the World, 
communicated to a Number of 
Chriſtians, brought together at 
Avignon, by the Power of the Spi- 
rit of God, from all Nations; now 
publiſhed by his Divine Command, 
for the Good of all Men, by John 
Wright, his Servant, and one of the 
Brethren," our readers will perceive 
by the title, to be of that ſpecies of 
compoſidions, in which are detailed 
the dreams and ravings of enthu- 
ſiaſm. John Wright announces 
the cloſe of the ſpiritual difpenſa- 
tion of Swedenborg, and the ap- 
pearance of a new prophet, in the 
perſon of Richard Brothers, of 
whom the baron was ihe forerunner, 
as ſohn the Baptiſt was of Chriſt. 


Since the appearanceoftheabove- 


mentioned publication, the prophet 
himſelf has opened his commiſſion 
in „A Revealed Knowledge of the 
Frophecies and Times, Book the 
Firſt, wrote under the Direction of 
the Lord God, and publiſhed by 
his ſacred Command, it being the 
Firſt Sign of Warning for the Benefit 
of all Nations, containing, with 
other great and remarkable Things, 
not reycaled to any other Perſon on 
Earth, the Reſtoration of the He. 
brews to Jeruſalem, by the Year 
1798, under their revealed Prince 
and Prophet.” He has likewiſe 
publiſhed « a Revealed Knowledge 
of the Prophecies and Times, parti- 
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cularly of the preſent Times, the 
preſent War, and the Prophecies 
now falfilling; the Year of the 
World 5913; Book II. con- 
taining, with other t and re- 
markable Things, not Eevealed to 
any other Perſon on Earth, the ſud- 
den and perpetual Fall of the Turk. 
iſh, German, and Ruſſian Empires, 
& c.“ which he entitles « a Second 
Sign of Warning for the Benefit of 
all Nations, by the Man that will 
be revealed to the Hebrews as their 
Prince and Prophet.” Thoſe of our 
readers who wiſh to know more of 
the contents of theſe publications 
than is expreſſed in their title-pages, 
we muſt refer-to the works them- 
ſelves; remarking only, that as 
they diſcover more ſtriking proofs 
of the wanderings of a diſordered 
imagination, than we remember to 
have met with in any of the writ- 
ings of the Swediſh prophet, they 
wWi 


1 probably ſecure ro Mr. Bro. 


thers that preeminence to which 
John Wright contends he is en- 
titled. = 

The © Plain and Practical Lec- 
tures on each Chapter of the Goſ- 

Is, partly ſelected from Authors, 
ut chiefly Original, delivered to 
the Children of a Sunday School 
&c. by a Country Clergyman,” 
compoſe an uſeful little treatiſe, 
judiciouſly adapted to the capaci- 
ties of young and uninſtructed 
minds, and calculated to impreſs 
them with ſentiments of piety and 
devotion. | | "1s 
The Hiſtory of the Life and 
Death of 'our Bleſſed Saviour, Þ 
Mrs. Catharine D'Oyly,” may, wit 
propriety, be entitled plain and 
practical lectures on the narrative 
parts of ſcripture which relate t0 


the life of Chriſt, particularly the 
Goſpel of St. John; in which the 
ſentiments and comments have been 


chiefly ſelected from the volumi- 
nous 
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nous performances of learned and 
orthodox divines: the whole regu- 
larly arranged in twenty five chap- 
ters, and cloathed in neat and per- 
ſpicuous language. | 

« The. Libertine led to Reflec- 
tion by calm Expoſtulation, a Me- 
thod recommended in a Farewel 
Addreſs to his younger Brethren, 
by an old Parochial Clergyman,” 
is a publication which does credit 
both to the abilities and the heart 
of the author. The advice which 
he gives is evidently the reſult of 
experience, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with human nature. 
It appears to have been dictated by 
an ardent zeal for the intereſts of 
religion ; and it breathes, through- 
out, that catholic liberal ſpirit, 
which entitles the author not only 
to the attention of thoſe to whom 
it is addreſſed, but of the perſons 
for whoſe benefit it was written. 

The “ Devotional Offices for 
Public Worſhip, collected from va- 
nous Services in uſe among Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters; to which are 
added two Services, chiefly ſelected 
from the Book of Common Prayer,” 
conſiſts of ten different ſervices, 
beſide occaſional prayers, and ſer- 
vices for baptiſm, the communion, 
and the burial of the dead. They 
are drawn up with judgment, and 
in that ſimple and perſpicuous 
ſtyle which is beſt adapted to acts 
of worſhip, or to impreſs devotional 
ſentiments. And, what muſt ſtrong- 
ly recommend them to the liberal 
and unprejudiced, they are formed 
on thoſe principles of religion 
which are common to all ſects of 
Chriſtians, and contain no expreſ- 
hons that can be offenſive to per- 
ons of any theological ſyſtem. Of 
the different liturgic compilations 
which have been publiſhed by Diſ- 
enters, we have no recollection of 

7 * — 


any one which cy ſuperior 
yen. to that before us 12 8 


Among the collections of ſer- 


mons which were publiſhed during 
the year 1794, the firſt which we 


have to announce are, the poſthu- 
mous 2 on ſeveral Sub- 
| and Occaſions, by Geor 

Rorne D. D. late Biſho ** News 
wich, and Preſident of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, volumes III. and 
IV.” Theſe diſcourſes are twenty- 
three in number ; and appear, fot 
the moſt part, to have been deliver- 
ed before the univerſity of Oxford, 
or in the metropolitan church of 
Canterbury, of which the author 
was dean, previous to his exaltation 
to the mitre. e public is too 
well acquainted with the ſtyle and 
manner of Dr. Horne, and the caſt 
of ſentiment, theological and poli- 
tical, which pervaded his pulpit 
compoſitions, to be informed of 
them in this place. . On former 
occaſions, we have expreſſed our 
opinion of his talents as a pulpit 
orator; and have been liberal in 
our applauſe of his excellence in 
that line, which deſervedly procur- 
ed him numerous admirers, while 
we have, with freedom, pointed out 
what we conceived to be his ble. 
miſhes. To thoſe who concur 


with our author in opinion, theſe - 


volumes will be highly acceptable; 
while jt would be faflidious not to 
to ſay, that, making allowances for 
his peculiarities, readers of very p 
poſite ſentiments to thoſe of the 
worthy prelate, may receive much 
pleaſure and improvement from the 
peruſal of them. 

The next work, which calls for 
inſertion in our catalogue, is the 
fourth volume of „ Sermons, by 
Hugh Blair, D. D. F. R. S. Edin. 
Profeſſor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the Univerſity of Edin- 

| burgh.“ 
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burgh.” Of theſe ſermons, which 
are twenty in number, it is ſuffici- 
ent that we ſimply announce the 
publication, and ſtate that they treat 
on important and uſetul ſubjects. 
To enter into their character, would 
be to repeat the commendations be- 
ſtowed by us on the author's for- 
mer volumes, as they ſucceſſively 
made their appearance, and in 
which we only concurred with ge- 
neral opinion. We congratulate 
the public, on the valuable addi- 
tion which this volume makes to 
their ſources of Chriſtian edification 
and virtuous improvement. 

Itis with pleaſure that, inour next 
article, we are able to announce 
another excellent work, in which 
there is diſplayed a happy union of 
thoſe talents which peculiarly qua- 
Iify the author for the office of a 
preacher of religion. The work to 
which we refer is the ſecond volume 
of «'Sermons on ſeveral Subjects, 
by the Right Rev. Beilby Porteus 
D. D. Biſhop of London.” Of 
the merits of our right reverend au- 
thor, as an eloquent, impreſſive, 
and uſeful preacher, we delivered 
our opinion ſo fully in the account 
which we gave of his firſt volume 
of ſermons, in our Regiſter for the 
year 1783, that we muſt refer our 
readers to the literary hiſtory of 
that year, for the general character 
of the work before us. We muſt 
be irank enough, at the ſame time, 


to expreſs our wiſh that his lord- 
ſhip had ſubſtituted, in the room of 


the polemical diſcourſes, and thoſe 
publithed on particular occaſions, 
which are admitted into this vo- 
lume, others from among the num- 
ber of his admirable compoſitions 
on practical topics. This wiſh is 
prompted by the conviction that 
ſuch an alteration would have ren- 
dered them more extenſively uſe- 
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ful, and, therefore, better accorded 
with the principal object of the ex- 
eellent author, | Far we are per. 
ſuaded, that his view in publiſhing 
them was the inſtruction and im. 
provement of his readers, rather 
than to exhibit a diſplay of his 
ſkill in. controverſial theology, or 
his attachment to any particular 
opinions. about which good men 
way differ. 

The “ Diſcourſes on the Evi. 
dences of Revealed Religion, by Jo- 
ſeph Prieſtley LL. D. F. R. S. &c;” 
are a valuable legacy, which the 
author hath left to his countrymen, 
on being obliged, from motives of 
prudence and a regard to his per. 
ſonal. ſafety, to ſubmit to a-volun- 
tary exile from his native land. He 
had formerly written ſeveral treatiſes 
on the ſubject of this volume, which 
might ſeem to render this pub- 
lication unneceſſary. The preſent 
times, however, he conceives, will 
juſtify him in taking ground con: 
ſiderably different from any that he 
has been upon before; eſpecially; 
as the number of thoſe perſons 18 
continually increaſing, who affect 
to make their appeal to reaſon, but 
haſtily, and without examination, 
reje all evidence of ſupernaturd 
revelation; and, as the complete 
overthrow of the ciy il eſtabliſiment 
of Chriſtianity in a, neighbouring 
country makes. it neceſſary for the 


friends of religion to ſhew, “ that 


they are not chargeable with a blind 
implicit faith; that their faith 1s 
the offspring of reaſon ; and Hut 
the evidence of the facts on which 
it is built, is the ſame with that of 
any other facts of ancient date; fo 
that we muſt abandon all faith in 
hiſtory, and all human teſtimony, 
before we can diſbelieve them. 
What he endeavours particularly 
to illuſtrate in this volume is, ue 
| evidence 


* * 
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evidence ariſing from the miracles 
that have been wrought in favour 
of the divine miſſion of Moſes and 
of Chriſt, This deſign he purſues 
through ten different. diſcourſes : 
to which he has added a ſermon 
on the reſurretion of Jeſus; a 
view of reyealed religion ; and an 
zppendix, containing the prefaces 
to theſe two diſcourſes, and a cor-. 
reſpondence which took place be- 
tween hin and Mr. Gibbon. 
Whatever ideas his Chriſtian read- 
ers may entertain of the particular 
opinions for which Dr. Prieſtley 
hath been a zealous advocate, if 
they can for a moment baniſh all 
prejudices, and make allowance for 
the differences which ever will pre- 
vail reſpecting ſpeculative topics, 
they muſt acknowledge, that he 
an pears, in this publication, in the 
character of an able and dextrous 
champion in the common cauſe. 
and the candid unbeliever will al- 
low, that his open, manly reaſon- 
ings, in which he diſdains having 
recourſe to the liſtle arts of ſubter- 
tuge and diſguiſe, and makes his 
appeal to the ſtandard by which 
he himſelf profeſſes to be guided, 
are deſerving of - ſerious attention. 
The language of theſe diſcourſes is 
tamiliar and perſpicuaus. | 
The“ Short Enquiry into Re- 
veated Religion, in its Origin, its 
Progreſs, and its final Eſtabiiſhment 
n Chriſtianity, digeſted into five 
dern ons, preached at Bath, in the 
Years 1792—3, by the Rev. Wil- 
lim Leigh, LL. B.“ is a practical 
and uſetul little treatiſe, drawn up 
with neatneſs and conciſeneſs, and 
well calculated to conciliate their 
attention to the great objects of 
region and virtue, „who neither 
reid much nor long.“ The ſenti- 
ments which the author maintains, 
but without entering into polemical 
diſcuſſions, are thoſe of our eſta- 


a 
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bliſhed church; for the uſe of whoſe 
members he has particularly adapt - 
ed them to the ſubjects uſually en- 
larged upon on faſts and feſtivals. 

Ihe Expediency, Prediction, 
and Accompliſſiment of the Chriſ- 
tian Redemption illuſtrated, in 
eight Sermons, preached before the 
Univerſity of Oxford, in the Year 
1794, at the Lecture, tounded by 
the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A, 
by Thomas Wintle, B. D.” is a 
work diſtinguiſhed by much learn- 
ed inveſtigation, profound argu- 
ment, and critical ſkill. The doc- 
trine which Mr. Wintle ſupports, 
as the grand doctrine of Chriſtiani- 
ty, is that of the recovery of hu- 
man nature from fin and death, 
by the merits and atonement of 
Chriſt. In the firſt ſermon, he 
treats of the inability of human na- 
ture to diſcover a mode of deliver- 


ance from the fatal conſequences 


of ſin, the death of the body, and 
the final deſtruction both of ſoul 
and body, in the ſecond death. In 
the ſecond, third, and fourth ſer- 
mons, he examines the intimations 
of a deliverer, in the early ages of 
the world, which were given to the 
Hebrew patriarchs, and to others 
not belonging to the family of 
Iſrael, and the expreſs predictions 
of the Meſſiah, by the Old Teſta- 
ment prophets. - The fifth ſermon 


is employed in repelling the ob- 
jectious which have been drawn 


from the long delay of the Chriſ- 


tian revelation. In the ſixth ſer- 


mon, Mr. Wintle undertakes to 
prove that the death of Chriſt was 
an expiatory facrifice. In the ſe- 
venth, he makes a practical appli- 
cation of the dofrine for which 
he had been contending'; and, in 
the eighth, expatiates on the bene- 
ficial effects of the interceſſion of 
Chriſt. The able and ingenious 


defence of the orthodox doctrine, 


| which 
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which this volume contains, does 
reat credit to the author's ta- 
— as a ſcholar and logician, 
while the liberality and gandour 
which it diſcovers, reſſect equal 
honour on him as a gentleman, and 
as a Chriſtian. 
volumeof « Sermons preach- 
ed before the Univerſity of Cam- 
idge, by James Fawcett, B. D. 
Lady Margaret's Preacher,” con- 
fiſts of five argumentative diſcour- 
ſes on the evidences of Chriftianity, 
and of nine others, chiefly on prac- 
tical ſubjects. In his argumenta- 
tive diſcourſes, Mr. Fawcett has 
exhibited, with great judgment and 
perſpicuity, a general view of the 
arguments in favour of Chriſtianity, 
under the following titles: the 
Connexion between the Internal 
Evidence of Religion, and its Ex- 
ternal Proofs ; the Jewſſh Diſpen- 
ſation preparatory to the Chriſtian ; 


the Evidence in Favour of Chriſ 


tianity derived from the prophecies 
delivered by Jeſus Chrift ; the Evi- 
dences of. Chriſtianity ſuthcient ; 
and the Effects of Chriſtianity be- 
neficial. This compendium of the 
evidences of our religion might, 
we think, be publiſhed with advan- 
tage in a ſeparate form, and be 
properly recommended to young 
men beginning their academic ſtu- 
dies, as an introduction to the large 
and comprehenſive maſs which 
will demand attention in the pro- 
greſs of their enquiries. The re- 
maiĩning ſermons in the volume, in- 
culcate a variety of juſt and weighty 
fentiments, on religious and moral 
topics, in correct, elegant, and 
energetic language. Y 
The * Sermons on ſome of the 
rincipal Doctrines of the Chriſtian 
Religion, with Practical Inferences 
and Improvements, by Edward 
Stillingfleet, M. A.” are chiefly em- 
ployed in familiar and popular il- 


luſtrations of the tenets commonly 
held by orthodox believers to be 
the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtiani. 
ty. We. muſt not, however, in 
juſtice to the author, omit remark. 
ing, that, while he zealouſly incul. 
cates what appear to him to be the 
eſſantial doctrinal parts of religion, 
he does not neglect ſtrongly to en- 
force the obligations to Chriſtian 
obedience. The language of theſe 
ſermons is ſimple and unaffected. 
The two volumes of ©. Sermons, 
by the Rev. Thomas Harwood, 
Maſter of Litchfield School,” as 
the author informs us, “were deli- 
vered to a country congregation, 
to aſſiſt the underſtanding by illuſ- 
trating the ſublime truths of divi. 
nity, and to mend the heart by en- 
forcing the practical duties of piety 
and morality.” In his theology, 
Mr. Harwood appears to be true to 
the articles which he has ſubſcrib- 
ed, although he does not engage in 
any particular defence of their 
doctrines. In his endeavours to 
enforce a regard to religious and 


moral duties, he has given evidence 


that he poſſeſſes learning and abili- 
ties, and that he is not a ſtranger 
to thoſe arts of perſuaſion which 
become the dignity of the Chriſtian 
pulpit, Yet we cannot ſay that 
his diſcourſes are judiciouſly adapt- 
ed to the comprehenſion and edt- 
fication of a country audience, 
The claſſical alluſions, which occur 


in them, muſt be unintelligible to 


hearers of that deſcription, as well 
as the turgid and obſcure modes of 
expreſſion which the author too 
frequently uſes, and which fome- 
times render it no eaſy taſk for an 
attentive reader to decipher his 
meaning, By a careful correction 
of their faults, Mr. Harwood's vo- 
lumes may be rendered valuable 
cloſet companions to the ſerious 
and welldiſpoſed: and they are — 
tain 
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tainly worth the labour of correc- 
tion. | 1 

The two volumes of“ Sermons 
on Uſeful and Important Subjects, 


by the late Rev. John Coſens, D. D. 


Miniſter of Teddington,“ do not 
appear to have been deſigned by 
the author for publication. The 
ſubjects of them are chiefly prac- 
tical; and the language in which 
they are written is plain, animated, 
and impreſſive. If they do not 
abound in much originality, or 
nice critical diſcuſſions, they con- 
tain, nevertheleſs, im nt and 
good advice on ſubjects that come 
home to men's bufineſs and boſoms, 
delivered, at the ſame time, with 
that honeſt zeal for the intereſts of 
religion, and the true happineſs of 
mankind, which muſt have render- 
ed the author a popular, as well as 
ufeful preacher, * 


The “ Diſcourſes preached be- 


fore the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln's Inn, by Robert Nares, A.M.” 
which are twenty in number, are 
written in correct and eaſy lan Vage, 
ſuch as was proper to be * ed 


to the intelligent audience before 


whom they were delivered. The 
ſubjects on which they treat are 
miſcellaneous ; partly practical, and 
partly polemical. Mr. Nares' 
practical diſcourſes deſerve to be 
ranked above the common claſs of 
pulpit compoſitions. In addition 
to the calm and diſpaſſionate rea- 
ſonings of an able logic ian, on ſome 
of the moſt important topics in re- 
lizion and morals, they diſcover, 
throughout, that ſpirit of genuine 
ſeriouſneſs, and Chriſtian piety, 
which could not fail to engage the 


attention of his hearers, and to ex- 
cite good emotions in their minds. 


In his polemical diſcourſes we do 
not think that our author appears 
to equal advantage; or that he has 
en any new elucidations of the 


texts which it has been uſual to 


quote in ſupport of the commonly 
received opinions, 

The «© Sixs Sermons preached 
before the Right Hon. Paul le Me- 
ſurier, Lord Mayor of the City of 
London, by Geo. Stepney Townley, 
M. A. Chaplain to his Lordſhip,” 
with the exception of one uſefuf 
practical diſcourſe, are on political 


ſubjects. The author's defign is 


to paint the bleſſings of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, in church and ſtate; 
to exhibit a ſhocking picture of 
French principles and manners; 
and to combat thoſe principles of 
liberty and equality, which the ſup- 
Porters of the meaſures of miniſt 

attribute to the men who are ftre- 
nuous advocates for reformation; 
but which the latter aſſert to be ab- 
ſurd phantoms, exiſting only in the 
prejudices or difordered imagina- 
tions of their opponents, and to 
have no connexion with their ſyſ- 


tem. The manner in which Mr. 


Townley treats on theſe ſubjects, 
will not do him any diſcredit as a 
rhetorician. 5 

Mr. Bryſon's . Comprehenſive 
View of the real Chriſtian's Cha- 
rater, Privileges, and Obligations, 
being the Subſtance of a Courſe of 
Sermons on the Eighth Chapter of 
St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans,” 
is a publication which, in matter 
and manner, bears a near reſem- 
blance to the puritanical writhags of 
the laſt century. It poſſeſſes, how- 
ever, one diſtinctive feature. With- 
in the compaſs of about three hun- 
dred octavo pages, the author en- 
deavoars to compreſs, what the in- 
duſtry of thoſe orthodox divines 
would have dilated into ſubſtantial 
folios. With due reverence for the ſu- 
perior learning and abilities of thoſe 
venerable men, we conceive that 


Mr. Bryfqn's method will be moſt 


acceptable to modern readers. 
When 
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When we turn our attention to 
ſuch of the fingle ſermons of the 
year as our plan will allow us to 
inſert in our hiſtorical liſt, we meet, 
in the firſt place, with © a Sermon 


preached betore the Lords Spiritual 


and Temporal, in the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter, Weſtminſter, 
on Thurſday, January zoth, by 
Edward Lord Biſhop of Carliſle.” 
This diſcourſe is temperate and ju- 
dicious, and enforces: ſentiments 
and refleftions which are honour- 
able to the author as a peer of par- 
liament, and as a Chriſtian miniſter. 
Adverting to the circumſtances of 
the times which led to the decolla- 
tion of Charles I. he candidly ac- 
Knowledges, “that, in that unhappy 
period, the cauſes of alarm to the 
nation were many and well ground- 


ed; that the encroachments of the 


prerogative had been, in inany par- 
ticulars, ſuch as it was right and 
neceſſary to oppoſe and to repreſs ; 
that many who firſt oppoſed theſe 
encroachments, were real lovers of 
their country, and grave, conſcien- 
tious, and thinking men, ſecking 
for that redreſs only, and thoſe re- 
medies which might be attained by 
means already known and authoriſ- 
ed, and by the power of law.” 


And, though he laments that there 


were others who acted on very dit— 
ferent ideas, and, by repreſenting 
the fecbleneſs and inſufficiency of 
thoſe means, induced the people to 
adopt new expediente, which ulti- 
mately led to the overthrow of the 
conſtitution ; he does not under- 
take the abſurd ta{k of exonerating 


the perſons poſſeſſed of the powers 


of government, from that heavvſhare 


of guilt which is juſtly to be imput- 
ed to their miſconduct. It is true 
his lordſhip does not enter into a 


ſpecific crimination of the court 
party; and, in his inferences, wiſhes 
principally to impreſs on his audi- 


the Lords Spirituai and Temporal, 


ence an idea of the dreadful evlls ta 
be apprehended from the “ paſſions 
and unbridled will of the multitude 
at large,” rather than from the abuſe 
oi the prerogative, Yet the reflect. 
ing and unbiaſſed mind, from his 
lordſhip's premiſes, will naturally 
conclude, that the leading cauſes of 
rhe cataſtrophe which he laments, 
were the unconſtitutional meaſures 
of thoſe who perverted and abuſed 
the powers entruſted to them, and 
who were the adviſers of the repeat- 
ed illegal extenſions of the royal 
authority. When attending to his 
lord{hip's obſervations on a neigh: 
bouring people, and their ſuppoſel 
attempts to kindle the flames of 
diſcord in our native land, we mar 
be diſpoſed to object to ſome of his 
ſtatements ; but we muſt applaud 
the pious ard humane reflections 
which accompany them. 

The“ Sermon preached before 


in the Abbey Church of St. Peter, 
Weſtminſter, on Friday, February 
28th, 1794, being the Day appoint- 
ed for a General Faſt, b Charles 
Lord Biſhop of Norwich,” ſug: 
geſts a variety, of ſentiments wel 
adapted to” a day of public hu- 
miliation, and expreiſed in that 
temperate and moderate tone which 
are becoming the clerical character. 
Among others, the following te- 
marks were peculiarly ſeaſonable, 
and merited the attention of his 
brethren of the bench, as well as 
the lay peers: © to depend totaly 
on the counſels, the valour, the 
wiſdom, the reſources of the nation, 
were an idle and a fond dependance; 
nor is it a ſafer policy to reſt our 
hope of ſucceſs on the iniquities ol 
thoſe to whom we are oppoſed. 
National depravity, is undoubtedly 
national weakneſs ; but it is ſurety 
a much wiſer principle to corre 
our own vices, than to preſume on 

| thoſe 
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thoſe of the adverſary. The com- 
parative merits and demerits-of na- 
tions are not eaſily calculated; and, 
indeed, if they were capable of eſti- 
mate, it is till a queſtion of doubt, 
whether it may not conſiſt with the 
unſearchable wiſdom of God to pu- 
niſh, as in old times he hath puniſh- 
ed, a vicious people by a ſtill more 
vicious.” His obſervation, likewiſe, 
that “it does not become the mi- 
niſter of peace to be an advocate 
for war,” was equally worthy 
of their lordſhips* conſideration. 
When, however, he urges, in exte- 
nuation of the preſent war, that it 
is not merely political, but under- 
tzken for the defence of our reli- 
von, we cannot ſubſcribe to the 
right reverend preacher's doctrine, 
ior we deem too highly of the di- 
vine origin of our religion to ad- 
mit, for a moment. that its preſer- 
vation in the world depends on the 
proweſs of armies, or the vigilance 
and poltcy of cabinets. Thoſe 
who vindicate its defence or pro- 
pagation by ſuch means, forget the 
ſpicit of the goſpel, and imbibe 
that of the koran. £ 
The“ Sermon preached at th 
Chapel in Prince's ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter, on Friday, Feb. 28th 1794, 
by Andrew Kippis D. D. F. R. S. 
and S. A.“ inculcates ſentiments 
well calculated to inſpire the de- 
vont mind with ſupport and conſo— 
lation in times of public calamity; 
and reads, likewiſe, inſtructive leſ- 
tons both to the abettors of deſpo- 
tüm and anarchy ; to thoſe gover- 
nors of ſlates, and warriors of the 
terth, who eagerly ſtrive to cruſh 
or -Ontound the intereſts of man- 
kind, or to triumph over the cauſe 
ther of honour, rectitude, or reli- 
VION, ; 
Ot the & Two Sermons preacked 
on the Public Faſts of April, 1793, 
and February, 1794, by the Rev. 


March 28th, 1794, by Robert Miln, 


J. H. Williams, Vicar of Wells- 
bourn, Warwickſhire,” we cannot 


enſily ſpeak in too high terms; on 
account of the liberal and juſt ſen- 
timents which they breathe, and 
their tendency, on the principles 
of humanity and true policy, as 
well as of the goſpel, to expoſe the 
miſchievous effects of war. 

On the ſame grounds, we ſhould 
be juſtified in warmly recommend- 
ing “the Riſe, and the Fatal Effects 


of War, a Diſcourſe delivered on 


M. A.” at Carlifle. We might 
likewiſe ſelect, from a very long liſt 
of fait ſermons, ſeveral, which in 
point of matter and compoſition, and 
from tne known characters of their 
authors, would be- entitled to di- 
ſtinct notice, could we conſiſtently 
devote more room in our hiſtorical 
catalogue to publications of this 
claſs. In ſuch an enumeration, 
would be found the names of Prieſt- 
ley, Hurdis, Wollaſton, Urquhart, 
Parker, Brand, Jardine, Bathurſt, 
Newton and Groſe. This liſt we 
miglit cloſe with pointing out the 
merits of two excellent tracts, en- 
titled “ Reaſons for National Pe- 
nitence, recommended for the Faſt 
appointed February 28, 1794,” and 
« Thoughts on the Nature of true 
Devotion, with Reflections on the 
late F2{t, addrefſed to the Britiſh 
Nation;” which are the produc- 
tions of humane, pious, and enlight- 


enced minds; but our preſcribed . 
limits oblige us,to proceed to the 


other departments of our work. 


We have no recollection of any 
important publication during the 
year 1794, which is to be referred 
excluſively to the head of Philofo- 
phy and Ethics, excepting an ela- 
borate and voluminous . Inveſtt» 


gation of the Principles of Know- 
ledge, and of the Progreſs of Rea · 


ſon, 
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ſon, from Senſe to Science- and 
Philoſophy, in Three Parts,by James 
Hutton, M. D. and F. R.S. E. in 
3 Volumes.“ Of a ſmall part only 
of this work have we had a ver 
curſory inſpection, and are obli nr 
therefore, in juſtice to the author, 
as well as the ſubject, neceſſarily 
to defer our account of it to our 
next volume. Fn 
Dr. Morell's “ Notes and Anno- 
tations on Locke on the Human Un- 
derſtanding, written by order of the 
Queen, correſponding in Section 
and Page with the Edition of 1793,” 
are the productions of a learned, 
judicious, and penetrating mind, 
and will be found of conſiderable 
uſe to the ſtudent in explaining 
many intricacies in the queſtions 
which that great author has agi- 
tated. In ſome points, concerning 
which the commentator differs ma- 
terially in opinion from his ori- 
inal, it will be acknowledged, even 
y thoſe who may think his poſi- 
tions objectionable, and his reaſon- 
ing inconcluſive, that he maintains 
the conteſt with great ability and 
preciſion, 
The next work which calls for 
our notice belongs, partly to the 
Ethicalclaſs, and partlyto that of Go- 
vernment and Political Economy. 
It is entitled “ an Enquiry into 
the Duties of Men in the Higher 
and Middle Claſſes of Society in 
Great Britain, reſulting from their 
reſpective Stations, Profeſſions, and 
Employments, by Thomas Gif- 
borne, M. A.” This work may be 
conſidered in the light of a conti- 
nuation of thoſe moral ſpeculations 
— author, which were noticed 
y us in our Regiſter for the year 
1789. In ͤthe preſent work he pur- 
ſues his theory into its practical 
conſequences; and endeavours to 
engage the deſcriptions of perſons 
mentioned in the title-page, to a 


ful inſtruction. The 


ſtrit adherence to thoſe laws of dep 
moral conduct, which enlightened blif 


reaſon and divine revelation unite and 
to preſcribe. After ſome introduc. of - 
tory remarks, employed in inveſtigat- Th 
ing the conformity between the ac- mot 
knowledged principles of the Britiſh _ 
conſtitution, and thoſe fundamental with 
rules of political wiſdom which Cre 
ought to be carefully regarded in "ng 
every civil ſociety, Mr. Giſborne * 
treats of the duties of the ſovereign ; nt 
of the general duties of Engliſh. wol 
men as ſubjects and fellow citizens; In « 


of the duties, both official and er . 
{onal, of peers and members of the ell 1 
houſe of commons; of the duties of * 


the executive officers of govern- 4 
ment, in the civil, naval, and mi. ax 
litary departments ; of the duties of 1 1 
lawyers ; of juſtices of the peace WI. 
and municipal magiſtrates ; of the 7? 
clergy; of phyſicians; of perſons 0 1 
engaged in trade and buſineſs, and " 

of private gentlemen, Under theſe 3 
ſeveral heads he has entered into a en 


great variety of minute particulars, ſack 
which ſhew him to have been a G 
careful and attentive obſerver, and 
from which the reader will receive 
much entertainment, as well as uſe- 
political opi- 
nions which occur throughout thus Weh 
work, are liberal and manly; and 
the author's moral advices are de- 
livered with a fervour and earneſt- 
neſs, which beſpeak a diſintereſted 
and laudable zeal for the beſt in- 
tereſts of ſociety, and render them 
peculiarly impreſſive. Of ſuch 4 
work we ſhould be glad to ſee a ju- 
dicious abridgment, which might 
be recommended with advantage t0 
numbers of perſons of the ſtations 
and profeſſions for whoſe benefit 
it is intended, by whom the peruſal 
of a pretty large quarto volume 
would be — a burdenſome taſk. 
Among the publications which 
more ſtrictly — to our 1 


ute 
owe. 
ſha 
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department is “an Attempt to eſta- 
bliſh the baſis of Freedom on ſimple 
and unerring Principles, in a Series 
of - Letters, by Charles Patton.” 
This is the production of an inge- 
mous and able advocate for the 
mixed form of government ſimilar 
with that which is eſtabliſhed in 
Great Britain. The principles, how- 
rer, on which he maintains the 
ſuperiority of ſuch a form, differ, 
a their nature or application, from 
tioſe of moſt preceding writers. 
In oppoſition to ſuch as contend 
that property or population ſhould, 
either of them, excluſively, be 
made the ground - work for political 
power, he ſets out with the poſi- 
tion that it ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
on a juſt combination of both; and 
alduces many arguments to ſliew, 
tint real freedom, to which the re- 
preſentative form of government 
s beſt ſuited, can only prevail 
where the legiſlative authority is 
placed one half in property, and 
the other half in perſons, and where 
ſuch a balance is preſerved between 
thoſe parties as completely pre- 
dudes either of them from prepon- 


Aa % 3 7k n= x 4.4 ML. 


ring this balance is the execu- 
ive power, permanently placed in 


1 ne hands of a ſingle perſon; whoſe 
in nfivence in the legiſlative aſſembly 


tne author makes an eſſential part 
0! liis plan. This influence he pro- 
poſrs to ariſe from the miniſters 
nd other officers of government, 
qual in number to one third of 


os de whole body of deputies, who 
, * ball be entitled to ſit and vote in 
72 ie aſſembly. And in order to 
Wu "rent either the legiſlative or ex- 
fit Wye power from being over- 
(al wel by the mob, he contends for 


* inſtitution of a body of nobi- 


 % , 

wy to be created by the executive 

wich * and not poſſeſſing too great 
tl 1 

ſent are of the national property, 


794. 


ferating. The inſtrument for pre- 


who ſhall reconſider and ſanction 
the tranſactions of the legiſlative 
body. Such an inſtitution, he con- 
ceiyes ſufficient to give general re- 
ſpe to the le giſlative power, with- 
out recurring to the dangerous ex- 
pedient of an armed force, which 
might be debauched by the chief 
magiſtrate, or by ambitious dema- 
gogues, and made uſe of to deſtroy 
what it had been raiſed to maintain. 
Theſe principles Mr. Patton illuſ- 
trates and ſupports by a ſhort com- 
parative view of the various forms 
and revolutions of government in 
ancient and modern times. What 
is ſaid by him on the ſubject of in- 
fluence, will prove objectionable to 
many of his readers who are equally 
attached with himſelf to a mixed 
form, in preference to the monar- 
chical or republican. The author, 
however, does not appear to have 
adopted this part of his pian on the 


haſty ſuggeſtion of the moment. 
The arguments by which he ſup- 


ports it ſeem to be the reſult of 
mature reflection; and will be al- 
lowed to carry no inconſiderable 


weight with them, even by thoſe to 


whom they may not be convincing, 
The whole of his treatiſe is drawn 


up in that candid diſpaſſionate man- 


ner, which juſtly entitles it to re. 
ſpectful attention. X 
The“ Letter to Francis Plow- 
den, Eſq. on his Jura Anglorum, by 
a Roman Catholic Clergyman,” is 
the production of a ſhrewd and able 
diſputant, who is diſſatisfied with + 
ſome of the poſitions laid down by 
that gentleman, in which he re. 
linquiſhes all pre-eminence of the 
ſpiritual over temporal authority, 
and maintains the natural right that 
every man has to chuſe his religion, 
In conducting his argument he 
profeſſes to diſclaim all religious 
controverſy ; but he frequently for- 
gets the * of diſtinction which 
C 
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he had preſcribed to himſelf, and 
uſes arguments founded on data, 
which the enlighten-d Catholics of 
the preſent day will not concede 
to him, much leſs Proteſtants, and 
thoſe of them more eſpecially who 
proteſt againſt the interference of 
any human authority in religious 
concerns. Without allowing him 
th-ſe data, his opinions reſpecting 
the proper boundaries between ec- 
cletiaſtical and civil power, and the 
reaſonings by which he endeavours 
to* eſtabliſh and preciſely to define 
their limits, muſt fall to the ground. 
So, likewiſe, muſt his ſpirited and 
indignant oppoſition to the doc- 
trine, that the eſtates of the church 
may be diſpoſed of by the legiſla- 
ture, as the property of the nation. 
The Preliminary Lecture to a 
Courſe of Lectures on the Inſti- 
tutes of Juſtinian, together with an 


Introductory Diſcourſe, by John 


Wilde, Eſq. Advocate, Profeſſor of 


Civil Law in the Univerſity of 
Edinburgh,” is a declanfatory eu- 
logium on the ſyſtem of Roman 
juriſprudence, which the author 
would-wiſh to ſee introduced into 
all our courts of law. We truſt, 
however, that the ſpirit of freedom, 
which is not yet entirely extinct in 
the breaſts of Britons, will lead 
them better to appreciate the value 
of their prefent ſyſtem, imperfect 
as it may be, than to admit in its 
room a code which would infal- 
libly lead to the eſtabliſhment of 
complete deſpotiſm. And we hope 
that the period is not far dittant, 
when the efforts of enlightened 
ſtateſmen will prove ſucceisful in 
correcting its operation, if not in 
entirely baniſhing it from thoſe 
courts into which it hath already 
obtained admiſlion. Mr. Wilde's 
introductory diſcourſe contains an 
ample confeſhon of his own poli- 
tical principles, which are thoſe of 
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genuine 22 and reflections 
on the preſent war, the ſtate of 
things in France, and the characters 
of Lewis XVI. and his unfortunate 
queen, in which he ſhews himſelf : 
prefficient in the diction of intem- 
perance and rhapſody. 

„The Citizen, being the great 
Outline of Political Science, and a 
Defence of the Britiſh Conſtitution 
from the Writings of Monteſquiey, 
Blackſtone, Hume, Paley, Gibbon, 
& c.“ is a treatiſe. of uncommon 
merit in point of compoſition. It 
is highly to be commended for lu- 
minouſneſs of arrangement, and 
happy choice of words and expreſ- 
ſions adapted to the author's ſub 
jet. His deſign is, to enquire int 
the advantages and diſadvantages of 
the different forms of government 
which have prevailed in the world 
and to allege his reaſons for givin, 
a preference to the mixed form, a 
moſt favourable to the freedom and 
permanent happineſs of the go 
verned, In purſuing his plan, he 
ſhews hunſelf to be well verſed! 
the hiſtory of ancient and modern 
{vitems, and to have weighed wit 
a cool and diſcriminating mind 
their reſpective excellences and de 
fets; and his concluſions appe: 
to be the fair and honeſt reſults o 
a comprehenſive and liberal enqui 
ry : but we cannot ſay that the 
have our entire aſſent. We mul 
particularly except to the ſoune 
neſs of his opinions reſpeCting th 
preſent ſtate of the national repr9 
ſentation, and the plauſible obyed 
tions which he urges againſt a pat 
liamentary reform. The proptiet 
of his ſuggeſtion that the greate 
caution and deliberation ſhould 4 
uſed in adventuring upon wh 
may be deemed neceſſary change 
is what every friend to liberty a 
order will readily admit. But | 
maguify the dangers of pr 
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when the moſt obvious and glaring 
abuſes call for correction, we con- 


ceive to be the part of a timid ra- 


ther than a wiſe ſtateſman ; and to 
be productive of incalculable miſ- 
chieſs to a conſtitution which, ac- 
cording to the opinion of its ableſt 
defenders and panegyriſts, owes its 
chief excellence to the circum- 
ſince of its being the reſult of re- 
peated experiment, and progreſſive 
improvement. | 

The «+ Efſays on the following 
intereſting ſubjects; 1. Government. 
-. Revolutions.—3. The Britiſh 
Conſtitution.—4. Kingly Govern- 
ent.. Parliamentary Repreſent- 
ion and Reform, &c. by John 
Wung,“ appear to have been chief- 
r written with the deſign of vin- 
licating the ſeceders in Scotland 
m the Charge of being diſaffected 
© the conſtitution of the country: 


charge not unuſually brought by 


e ſupporters of thoſe in poſſeſſion 
of political power, againſt the men 
"to wiſh to ſueceed to their emo- 
ments, or who on the molt diſin- 
creſted and patriotic grounds ex- 
jreſs a diſapprobation of their pro- 
(eodings. 
eatiſe is to be conſidered as a de- 
fence of himſelf and his brethren, 
completely ſucceſsful. It like- 
viſe contains a variety of obſerva- 
tous on the principles of govern- 
nent, and thoſe eſpecially of our 
own mixed form, which afford 
roofs of the author's extenſive 


ming and liberal reflection, as 


well as of his zealous attachment to 
dur civil conſtitution. 

Our next article, which is a very 
portant one, is entitled“ Poli- 
cal Papers, chiefly reſpecting the 
Attempt of the County of York, and 
Her conſiderable Diſtricts, com- 
:Aced in 1779, and continued dur- 
1; teveral ſubſequent Years, to ef- 
b Reformation of the Parliament 


As far as Mr. Young's 


[195] 
of Great Britain; collected by the 
Rey. Chriſtopher Wy vill, Chairman 
of the ſate Committee of Aſſociation 
of the County of York, in 3 Vols.” 
Of the contents of theſe volumes 
we ſhall endeavour to give our read- 
ers ſome idea from the editor's 
preface. They contain a tranſcript 
from the books of the Yorkſhire 
committee, of every material reſo + 
lution paſſed by that body of men, 
and by their committee, from the 
year 1779 to the year 1784; alſo a 
ſimilar tranſcript from the minutes 


of the proceedings of the firſt and 


ſecond meeting of deputies in the 
years 1780 and 1781; alſo accounts 
of the reſolutions and debates at 
ſeveral meetings of the county of 
York, and other counties, the me- 
tropolis, and other cities, &c. in 
the year 1779, and the fix ſubſe- 
quent years ; alſo letters and other 
pieces ſelected from the correſpond- 
ence of the Yorkſhire committee. 
With theſe papers. are connected 
ſeveral addreſſes, &c. publiſhed by 
the conſtitutional ſociety, in Lon- 
don, accounts of ſeveral debates in 

arliament on the propoſed reform 
in the repreſentation of the people, 


and ſome other papers relative to 


that ſubjedt. To theſe pieces are 
prefixed ſome preliminary papers 
reſpecting the aſſociation propoſed 
at a meeting of the edunty of York, 
in the year 1745, by archbiſhop 


Herring ; and papers reſpecting the 


proceedings of two meetings of the 
ſame county, in the years 1760 and 
1769, on the ſubje of the powers 
aſſumed bv the houſe of commons 
in the caſe of the Middlefez elec 
tion, The above-mentioned pas 
pers are contained in the firſt and 
ſecond volumes. The third vo- 
lume contains the editor's corre- 
ſpondence with the committees of 
Edinburgh and Stirling, in the years 
1733 and 1784; the reſolutions of 

Xn feveral 
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ſeveral meetings held in London, 


Edinburgh and Glaſgow, in the 


vears 1788 and 1792, for the pur- 

oſe of promoting improvements 
in the elections of the counties and 
royal burghs of Scotland, and a ge- 
neral refarmation in the parliament 
of Great Britain; alſo the editor's 
correſpondence with the volunteers 
of Ireland, in the year 1783; with 
many private gentlemen of York- 


mire, and ſeveral members of par- 


liament in the year 1779; and with 
ſir George Savile, the earl of Shel- 
burne, Dr. Franklin, and other re- 
ſpectable perſons, on ſubjects con- 
nected with the propoſed reforma- 
tion of parliament: to which are 
added an appendix ; the editor's de- 
fence of Dr. Price, and the reform- 
ers of England; his letter to the 
right hon. William Pitt, in the year 
1793; aud an account of the pro- 
ceedings, and other papers of the 
ſociety of the friends of the people, 
in the ycar 1792, &c. From this 
ample enumeration cur readers will 
perceive, that theſe volumes will 
ſupply the hiſtorian, as well as the 
politician, with numerous valuable 
documents relative to an important 
period in the hiſtory of his coun- 
try. They will find, likewiſe, that 
the doctrines of an equal repreſent- 
ation of the people in the great 
conncil' of the. nation, of annual 
elections, and the univerſal right 
of ſuffrage, have not been doctrines 
peculiar to republicans and levellers, 
as their oppoſers have falſely ſtated, 
but that they have been maintained 
by ſome of the moſt reſpectable 
characters in the kingdont, for ta- 
lents and property, and who have 
given abundant and unequivocal 

roofs of their archive to the 
Britifh conſtitution. '"Fhe! friends 
to reform will value this collection, 
as the faithful hiſtory of important 
exertions in the public cauſe, which, 


> 


though they have not yet produced u 
the © lhed.for effects, will not be WM tial 
loſt, but ultimately be followed by the 
eſſential benefits to the commu. WM the 
nity, of 

The Alteration of the Conſti. WM be 
tution of the Houſe of Commons, Wl «i! 
and the Inequality of the Land cel 
Tax, conjointly conſidered, by J. WI 0 
Brand, M. A.“ is an elaborate and the 
well written treatiſe, in which the WY !: 
author oppoſes, on grounds differ. be. 
ent from thoſe of any other author do. 
whom we have met with, the mes. fou 
ſure of a parliamentary reform. br 
The method which he purſues i; Wl 

at of alarming the fears of the er 

ndholders, in various parts of the Wi © 
kingdom, by predicting the injuri- WW !<* 
ous local conſequences of ſuch a WW ©: 
meaſure, He divides England into abi 
two diſtricts: one of which he calls Wl '-! 
the Home Diſtrict, including tie r 
counties of Middleſex, Surry, Fer: ol 
ford, Bedford, Cambridge, Kent, WW ©: 
Etex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Berks, in 
Buckingham, and Oxford; and tie 422 
other the Remote Diſtrict, includ- out 
ing the remainder of the kingdom, WW © 
and the principality of Wales, and 
The landholders of the latter di- e 
ſtrict he alarms on the ground, that, e 
in the preſent political circun- Wl ja 
ſtances of the country, an £equa/i- nn '"2 
zation of the land tax muſt neceſ- ef 
ſarily take place, before ſuch a re- de 
form can with juſtice be effected; 9: 
and by this ſtrong appeal to the! | 
intereſt, biaſſes them to the ſuppoſt der 
of the old ſyſtem. On the land- WW 10 
holders of the home diſtrict, who de 
are at ' preſent diſproportionate”! C 
taxed, he. urges, that without . 
taining ſuch an equalization in the ta 
firſt inſtance, a reform in the repte Wa i": 
ſentation will be productive of ve! BW © 
great injuries to them, by ſo * "4 
creaſing the power of the lande 
intereſt in the remote diſtricts, i " 


the houſe of commons, as to 52 
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gude their ever obtaining ſubſtan- 
tial juſtice, and greatly to augment 
the diſproportignate burthen which 
they already bear. In the courſe 
of his reaſoning he undertakes to 
ſhew, that the time cannot be far 
diſtant, when it will be found ne- 
ceſſary to - increaſe the preſent a- 
mount of the land tax; and quotes 
the opinion of baron Maſeres, who 
lays, that there is reaſon to appre- 
bend that it muſt be inereaſed to 
double its preſent quantity, or to 
four millions a year. And he 
lorms his calculations on the baſis 
of the plans for an alteration in the 
repreſeatation, which were offered 
by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Flood, in the 
years 1785 and 1790. 
does great credit to Mr. Brand's 
abilities, as a calculator aud rea- 
ner: but we think that it is bet- 
ter adapted to damp the ardour for 
elormation, by exciting the inter- 
eſted jealoubes of the landholders 


n different parts of the kingdom 


gainſt each other, than to point 
ou! any miſchiefs that would at- 
tend it, on the grounds of liberal 
ad juſt policy. On theſe graunds 
e able. ſtateſman can ſurely adopt 
neafures, by which the apparently 
jarring intereſts of both parties 
may be reconciled, and the benefit 
of alterations, of which every hour 
deus the increaſing neceility, be 
tqually extended to each of them. 
The «+ Confiderations on the 
dructure of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and on the Plans of Parlia- 
mentary Reform agitated at the 
prelent Day, by R. D. Peacock, 
N. A.“ are employed in ſhewing 
"at the houſe of commons, in its 
preient form, is adequate to all the 
Purpoſes of good —— equal govern- 
went; and that the influence which 
de other branches of the legiſlature 
ive over its members, is not only 
beueficial in its effects, and conſiſt- 


This work 


1971 


ent with the genuine principles of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, but eſſen- 
tial to its very exiſten On theſe 
topics he argues ingeniouſly and 
plauſbly, but with le's force than 
others who, like himſelf, deprecate 
the evils which they conceive 
would be attendant on any change 
in th: ſyſtem of repreſentation. He 
loſes ſight, however, of the princi- 
ples of a conſtitutional Briton when 
he laments, that the great body of 
the people are inſtructed that they 
are the only ſources of all legiti- 
mate power; and that all public 


tranſactions ſhould be canvaſſed 


and ſcrutiveized with the moſt jea- 
lous ſeverity. The code that was 
ſigned at Runnemede, and the re- 
cognition of it in the convention 
parhament of 1689, will condemn 
any perſon who would infinuate 
that ſuch iaſtructions ſavour of po- 

litical hereſy. | 
The“ Sketches of a Plan for an 
effectual and general. Reformation 
of Liſe and Manners, by John Do- 
naldſon, Eſq.” contain the ſenti- 
ments of a perſon who appears to 
bave devoted much of his attention 
to the means. by which the tlate of 
ſociety may be meliorated, and the 
vices of governments, as well as in- 
dividuals, be corrected. What he 
principally holds out to public no- 
tice in this treatiſe are, the evils oc- 
caſioned by the bad management 
07 our charity ſchonis, workhouſes, 
priſons, and the fictions adopted in 
our law proceedings; for which he 
preſc. ioes remedies. His obſerva- 
tions on thete ſubjects, and his in- 
cidental remarks on other objects 
of political economy, are not un- 
deſerving the attention of thoſe who 
are fellow labourers with him in the 
honourable taſk of promoting the 
ſervice of the public. Sd 
The “ Eſſay on Colonization, 
particularly applied to the Weſtern 
N 3 Coaſt 
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Coaſt of Africa, with ſome free 
Thoughts . „ and Com- 
merce, &c. c by C. B. Wadſtrom, 
Part I.“ is part of a plan which we 
ſhall probably have an opportunity 
of noticing more particularly on 
ſome future occaſion. It is in- 
tended to aſſiſt in the grand deſign 
of aboliſhing the ſlave trade, by 
proving that the colonization of 
Africa is not only practicable, but 
highly deſirable in a commercial 
point of view; and by pointing out 
the means of accompliſhing that 
object of humanity and juſtice. In 
the courſe of his obſervations he is 
led to diſcuſs a variety of commer- 
cial and political queſtions, by 
which he evinces the induſtry and 
Pains he has taken to procure in- 
formation; and to obviate the ob- 
jections which intereſt or a narrow- 
minded policy may ſuggeſt. With 
theſe diſcuſſions he has intermixed 
intereſting and pleaſing pictures of 
the character of the Africans; ac- 
counts of the climate, ſoil, water, 
and produce of the country ; eco- 
nomical obſervations on the beſt 
means of preſerving health in thoſe 
tropical regions; and ſketches of 
the hiſtory of the commercial colo- 
nies formed in Africa, by the Por- 
tugueſe, Spaniards, French, Dutch, 
Auſtrians, and Swedes, 

The “ general View of the Fiſh- 
eries of Great Britain, drawn up 
For the Conſideration of the Under- 
takers of the North Britiſh Fiſhing, 
lately begun, for promoting the ge- 
neral Utility of the Inhabitants, and 
the Empire at large, by the Rev, 
John Lanne Fowl al conſiſts 
of an hiſtorical account of former 
fiſhing companies, and the cauſes 
of their declenfion; remarks on 
the advantages derived to Holland 
from her fiſheries; an abſtract of 
the act for incorporating the Britiſh 
ſociety ; obſervations on the errors 


Prize, propoſed by the Royal Iriſh 


committed by the preſent adven. 
turers; an enquiry into the expen. 
diture of the public money; and a 
poſtſcript, containing a reply to 
the directors of the royal bounty. 
Whatever unfavourable ideas many 
of his readers may be led to enter- 
tain of Mr. Buchanan, from hi 
bold and unſupported affertions re. 
ſpeRing the high antiquity of Scot: 
tiſh commerce, and from the keen 
language of reſentment, if not of 
diſappointment, which pervades 
his work, it contains, nevertheleſs, 
important matters of fact, with 
which the author's fituation for 
ſome years in the Hebrides, as a 
miſſionary, afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of being perſonally acquaint. 
ed, and which merit thre ſerious at- 
tention of the public. The errors 
which he points out in the manage- 
ment of the company, are palpable 
and groſs; and if perſiſted in, muſt 
defeat the benevolent intentions of 
the legiſlature. 58) 

The Effay on the beſt Means 
of providing Employment for the 
People, to which was adjudged the 


Academy, for the beft Diſſertation 
on that Subject, by Samuel Crumpe, 
M. D. M. K. I. A.“ is a publica 
tion abounding in much valuable 
olitical information, which the au- 
hor has judiciouſly adapted to the 
local circumſtances of the Iriſt 
nation. The ſubje& which he bes 
choſen, is ſuch as muſt be intereſt- 
ing to every well wiſher to his ſpe- 
cies; and in diſcuſſing it he hi 
diſcovered, that he poſſeſſes the 
nobleſt philanthropy, a ſound judg- 
ment, liberal and comprehenlye 
views, and an intimate acquaint 
ance with the beſt writers on po. 
litical economy, of the French and 
of the Engliſh ſchools. It is nes 
poſfible for us, within our contract | 
ed limits, to give our readers 


13 


adequate idea of the numerous im- 
portant topics which preſent them- 
ſent themſelves to Dr. Crumpe in 
the courſe of his inveſtigation, and 
of the principles on which he builds 
his ſyſtem for the future happineſs 
of his country. We muſt content 
ourſelves with inſerting a general 
view only of the outlines of his 
plan. After ſhewing what are the 
movements of the mind which 
principally rouſe man to labour 
zud exertion, he endeavours firſt, 


to point out the beſt means of in- 


troducing, and generally diffuſing 
imong a people, a ſpirit of indultry 
and labour; ſecondly, to diſcover 
the principal impediments to in- 
duſtry and labour, which different 
forms of government, and varicus 
reltrictions and regulations have 
occationed ; and thirdly, to point 
out the general ſyſtem of induſtry, 
the moſt beneficial to be purſued, 
and the moſt productive of employ- 
ment to the people at large. Theſe 
Gvitions conſtitute the firſt part of 
his plan. In his ſecond part our 
author applies his general princi- 
ples to the cafe of Ireland, and 
treats firſt, of the ſituation, general 
productions, and climate of Ire- 
land; ſecondly, of the general cha- 
rafter, habits, and propenſities of 
tle people of Ireland; and thirdly, 
ol the beſt means of obtaining em- 
ployment for the people of Ireland. 


We ſhall only add, that Dr. Crumpe, 


la the whole of his Enquiry, riſes 
luperior to the ſpirit and prejudices 
ot party, and has combined toge- 
ther a great variety of facts and 
reatonings that ate of the greateſt 


political importance, not only to 


Ireland, but to the whole Britiſh 
empire. 

The “ Plan for the Commuta- 
tion of Tyches, the Extenſion of 


Agriculture, Relief of the Farmers, 


tlie Peaſantry and the Poor, with- 
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out diſturbing the exiſting Govern- 
ment,“ is the production of a ſen- 
ſible and judicious writer, who has 
entered into a variety of minute 
calculations, which appear to juſtify 
his general concluſions, and cer- 
tainly merit the ſerious attention 
of the political economiſt. The 


adoption of what he propoſes 


would, he conceives, effectually re- 
move the evils of which there are 
ſuch general. complaints under the 

reſent ſyſtem, without being li- 
able to the cbje&ions of thoſe who 
contend that any change would in- 
terfere with eccleſiaſtical privileges 
and laws, and prove injurious to 
incumbents or impropriators. We 
cannot follow him into particulars : 
but we may convey to our readers 
a general outline of his plan by 
ſtating, that his object is to repreſs 
monopoly, to regulate the parochial 
taxes, to declare all the waſte lands 
in the kingdom national property, 
and to allow to all tithe-holders a 
fair and juſt compoſition. 

The treatife entitled, Tythes po- 
litically, judicially, and juſtly conſi- 
dered, and in which the Neceſſity of 
a genergl Commutation of Tythes is 
demonſtrated, Modes of Commuta- 
tion are propoſed, and the proper 
Meaſures pointed out for obtain- 
ing ſuch as may meet the Public 
Will, by a Pluraliſt,“ is written by 
a zealous advocate for the claims 
of the church, who appears from 
the acrimony of his ſtyle, and the 
fore experience which he acknow- 
ledges to have gained in the cruel 
conteſts of law, to have been a ſuf- 
fering champion in their defence. 
His advice, however, to his bre- 
thren of the clergy, to join witu the 
laity in endeavouring to obtain an 
equitable commutation of tythes, 
is ſound and politic, and recom- 
mended to them by arguments of 
weight; and it is interſperſed with 

. N 4 incidental 
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incidental remarks, which will be 
found intereſting to thoſe who feel 
the oppreſſion of the tax as it is 
no laid. How far any one of the 
different plans which he propoſes 
may meet the ideas of thoſe who, 
upon the whole, are favourers of 
the principle of commutation, we 
muſt leave them to determine by 
referring them to the work itſelF. 
The author of“ A Defence of 


the Right to Tythes, on Principles 


of Equity, with Obſervations on a 
Commutation,” with great ingenu- 
ity ſupports the claims of the clergy 
to ſuch an eſtabliſhment. He 1s 
not averſe, however, to a ſpecies of 
commutation, which may prove 


leſs odious than the preſent mode- 


of lovying the tax. From the in- 
creaſing attention which appears to 
be paid to this ſubject by men of 
conſiderable landed property in 
different parts of the 14.9 Ml it 
is not improbable that. it will, ere 
long, be particularly and fully diſ- 
cuſſed by the legiſla ure. The 
agriculturiſt and the pious clergy- 
man will both have reaſon to hail 
the day, when the grounds of diſ- 
ſenſion, to which the preſent ſyſ- 


tem is perpetually giving riſe, are 


for ever removed, by the adoption 
of ſome one or other of the altera- 
tions which are ſo repeatedly and 
forcibly recommended by the 
warmeſt friends to religion, and 
{ound policy. 

The Deſultory Sketch of the 
Abuſes in the Militia, with Com- 
parative Reflections on the Increaſe 
of our Military Eſtabliſhments, &c. 
Addreſſed to the Right Hon. Fran- 


cis Earl of Moira,” is the produc- 
tion of a writer of no mean abili- 


ties, whoſc remarks appear to have 
been ſuggeſted by conſiderable pro- 
feſſional ſkill, and to be publiſhed 
fram an honeſt deſire of being ſer- 
viceable to his country, The pur- 


port of his work is to apprize the 
mw by a relation of indiſputa- 

le facts, that in the preſent manage. 
ment of the militia there occur 


« jinnumerable inſtances of neg- 


lected or perverted regulations,” 


which, if not timely corrected, 
forebode the degradation and ruin 
of our grand conſtitutional defence; 
and alſo to ſuggeſt neceſſary cor. 
rections, .in a ſuccinct methodi. 
cal diſplay of what the militia and 
army might be, were they differ. 
ently modelled.” And we think, 
from the temper with which the 
author writes, that he does no more 
than- juſtice to his motives for this 
publication when he ſays, that his 
obſervations “ are brought forward, 
not ſo much to criminate the lead- 
ers in government for the palpable 
abuſes of their ſervants, as to rouſe 
the members of both houſes to a 
timely ſenſe of that neceſſity for 
correction which the circumſtances 
of the times demand.” 

The “ propoſed Plan for the 
better Regulating of the Militia of 


Great Britain, &c. Addreſſed to the 


Yeomanry of Great Britain, by 
Charles James, Captain in the 
Weſtern Regiment of Middleſex 
Militia,” is written by the author 
of the lait mentioned treatiſe, to 
which it is an appendix, It con- 
tains upwa'ds of fifty propolitions 
for the better regulating the militia 
of England and Wales, and the 
fencibles of Scotland, which cap- 
tain James recommends to be in- 
corporated together, under the name 
of the conſtitutional troops, or the 
militia of Great Britain. On the 
expediency of many of his regula- 
tions, we muſt leave profeſional 
men to decide: but the reader 


who poſſeſſes little knowledge of 


military tactics may readily per- 
ceive, that others. of them 4 eſt 


improvements that are highly — 
ar | able, 
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able, and which merit the atten- 


tion af every perſon who wiſhes to 
maintain tae honour, and to pre- 
ſerve the independency of his coun- 


try. 

Of Mr. Nichols“ „Methods pro- 
poſed for decreaſing the Conſump- 
tion of Timber in the Navy, by 
Means of prolonging the Duration 
of our Ships of War,” with his 
« General Remarks on the preſent 
timbered State of the Kingdom, 
c.“ we can only ſay, that it ap- 
pears to contain the obſervations of 
a perſon who is intimately ac- 
quainted with the ſubjects on which 
he writes; and who has collected 
a number of important facts and 
opinions, which deſerve the ſerious 
notice of government, and of the 
public at large. 


Among the Law publications of 
the year we find © Report ot Caſes 
adjudged in the Court of King's 
Bench, during the Reigns of Charles 
II. James II. and William III. 
by Sir 
Knight, in 2 Vols. a new Edition, 


with additional Remarks by T. 


Leach, Eſq.” 4 The new Natura 


Brevium of the moſt reverend 


judge Mr. Anthony Fitzherbert, 
to which is added a Commentary, 
ſuppoſed to have been written by 
the late Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, 
in 2 Vols. a new Edition ;” “ Noy's 
Grounds and Maxims, alſo Analy- 
is of the-Engliſh Law, to which is 
added a Treatiſe of Eſtates, by Sir 
John Doddridge, Knight, &c. a new 
Edition, with Notes and References, 
by Charles Barton, Eſq.;“ „ Haw- 
kins's Pleas of the Crown; a new 
Edition, in 4 Vols. by T. Leach, 
Eig.; „ The Statutes at large,” 
or laſt Se ſſions, both of Pickering 
and Ruff head's editions; „Term 

eports in the Court of King's 
Bench, from Michaelmas Term, 26 
Geo, III. to Eaſter Term, 27 Geo, 


3 


| 


Bartholomew Showers, 


III. by Charles Durnford, and Ed- 
ward Hyde Eaſt, Eſq.;“ © A Trea- 
tiſe of Equity, with the Addition of 
marginal References.and Notes, by 

Fonblangue, Eſq. Vol. II. 
© A Collection of - Cafes on the 
Annuity Act, with an Epitome of 
the Practice relative to the Enrol- 
ment of Memorials, by W. Hunt, 
A. M. of Lincoln's Inn ;** „ The 
Laws relative to. the Duty and Of- 
fice of a Juſtice of Peace, Vol. II. 
III. IV. by W. Williams, Eſq." 
« The Law of Tythes, by T. H. 
Shaw, Gent.” ; A Treatiſe on the 
Law of Partnerſhips, by William 
Watſon, of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq.;“ 
„ An Analyſis of the Practice of 
the Court of Chancery, by Wil- 
mot Parker, Solicitor ;'% „ The 
modern Pleader, containing the ſe- 
veral Forms of Declarations in all 


Actions, with Notes, &c. by J. 8 


Impey ;” * the Solicitor's Guidgfo 
the Practice of the Office of Pleas in 
his Majeſty's Court of Exchequer 
at Weſtminſter, &c. by Richard 
Edmunds, one of the Attornies of 
the ſaid Office,; + The Practice 
of the Courts of King's Bench and 
Common Pleas, Part II. by Baker 
John Sellon, Eſq.;“ « The Practice 
of the Court ot King's Bench, in 
Perſonal Actions, Part II. by Wil- 
liam Tidd, of the Inner Temple” 
and“ An Index to Pickering's Sta- 
wtes, from the 1ſt, to the 32nd. of 
Geo. III.“ | | 

In our liſt of Mathematical pro- 
ductions, we have to inſert a valua- 
ble work in 2 Vols. qto. for which 


the ſcientific world is indebted to 


the induſtry, care, and liberality of 
baron Maferes. It is entitled, 
„ Scriptores Logarithmici; or a 
Collection of ſeveral curious Tra 

on the Nature and Conſtruction o 
Logarithms, mentioned in Dr. 
Hutton's Hiſtorical Introduction to 


his new Edition of Sherwin's Mathe- 


matical 
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matical Tables: together with ſome 
Tracts on the Binomial Theorem, 
and other Subjects connected with 
the Doctrine of Logarithms.” The 
mathematical reader will be ſuffici- 
ently apprized, from the. title of 
this work, of the great obligations 
that he is under to baron Maſeres 
as an editor. But he has, likewife, 
enriched theſe volumes with many 
tracts of his own compoſition, 
which will be found of the greateſt 
importance and uſe in the diſcuſ- 
fion of many abſtruſe and difficult 
mathematical queſtions. From the 
preface we are led to expect the ap- 
pearance of a third volume, which 
will complete the Editor's plan. 


This work which we have but late 


ly met with, is marked in the title- 
page as a publication of the year 
1797. ; 

The“ Tables of Logarithms of 
all Numbers, from 1 to 101,000, 
and of the Sines and Tangents to 
every ſecond of the Quadrant, by 
Michael Taylor: with a Preface 


and Precepts for the Explanation. 


and Uſe of the ſame, by Nevil 
Malkelyne, F. R. 8. Aſtronomer 
Royal,“ is a work which the well 
known ſcience, and indefatigable 
induſtry of the late author, and the 
extent to which his computations 
are carried, render of the greateſt 
importance; eſpecially in deter- 
mining queſtions when equations 
for ſecond and third differences are 
wanted, when thoſe differences are 
very irregular, and the utmoſt ac- 
curacy is required. To ſupply 
what before this publication was a 
deſideratum in logarithmic ſcience, 
«© Mr. Taylor undertook the la- 
borious work of computing. the 
logarithmic ſines and tangents to 
every ſecond of the quadrant, by 
interpolating Vlacq's logarithmic 


fines and tangents, whereby he 


obtained a table to every ſecond, 
8 
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conſiſting of ten decimal places of 
figures, .as Vlacq's did, which he 
then abridged to only ſeven deci. 
mal places beſides the index, tak- 
ing particular care to make the 
laſt figure true to the neareſt fi. 
gure over or under, a circumſtance 
that will be found very conducive 
to exactneſs in ſuch caſes, where 
an unit in the laſt place is of conſe. 
quence, andwhere — 
are added together. Nor did the 
author uſe leſs care and diligence 
in ſuperviſing the preſs, and cor. 
recting its errors.” Dr. Make. 
lyne has deſcribed very particularly 
the extraordinary care and attention 
which Mr. Taylor beſtowed, in or- 
der to render his work faultleſs, 
Under theſe labours, however, he 
ſunk, and died, when five pages 
only of the Tables remained un- 
finiſhed. For the completion of 
theſe the public are indebted to the 
learned editor, who, in a maſterly 
preface, has given an explanation 
of the, general nature and proper- 
ties of logarithms, and full inſtruc- 
tions for the uſe of the logarith- 
mic tables, which he has illuſtrated 
by the ſolution of fifteen uſetu! 
problems. "Theſe parts of the work 
reflect the greateſt honour on the 
abilities, induſtry, and zeal in the 
cauſe. of uſeful ſcience, by which 
the aſtronomer royal is diſtinguiſh- 
ed. 

„The New Royal Road to Geo- 
metry, and familiar Introduction to 
the Mathematics, by Thomas Mal- 
ton, ſen. in two Parts,” is the re- 
publication of a work which firſt 
appeared ſome years before the 
' commencement of our periodical 
labours. "The firſt part is dividec 
into eight books, containing the 
elements of geometry, with an 
Appendix on the theory of men- 
ſuration. The ſecond wh conſiſt 


of the problems of Euclid, ge 
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with many other uſeful ones ſelected 
from different writers; and an Ap» 
pendix, in which is given the con- 
ſtruction of ellipſes, proportional 
ſcales, and the line of chords, with 
problems illuſtrating their uſe. 
How far the ſeparating of the the- 
orems and probiems of Euclid from 
each other, and the different diſpo- 
ſition which the author adopts in 
the order of the propoſitions, can 
be of advantage to the learner, we 
will not take upon ourſelves to de- 
termine. He 18, however, entitled 
to the merit of clearneſs and per- 
ſicuity in his demonſtrations: and 
had he paid a little more attention to 
brevity in his notes, his work would 
have been rendered ſtill more de- 
ſerving than it is, of ſimilar patron- 
ave with that by which the former 
edition was favoured, | 

The 4 Treatiſe on the Conic 
dections, in five Books, by G. Walk- 
fr, F. R. S. of Nottingham, Book 
.“ is part of a work which pro- 
mies to be a very extenſive, and 
ve ſhould do the author great in- 
juſtice if we were not at the ſame 
time to add, very complete elucida- 
tion of this branch of the pure ma- 


thematics. The method of deducing - 


the properties of conic ſections 
wich the author adopts, is founded 
on the conſideration of the 24th 
propoſition of Newton's Arithme- 
ca Univerſalis, and is that of rak- 
ing a property which is common to 
all the ſections. This property 
witch is the baſis of his ſyſtem, 1s 
that of the focal diſtance of a point 
in a conic ſection, being to its 
perpendicular diſtance from the 


directrix, in a given ratio, Such a' 


purely geometrical method he con- 
ceives, and we think juſtly, to poſ- 
let much greater advantages in 
point of eate and elegance, than 


tie algebraical, or geometrico-al- 


gebralcal procelles, Of the general 


excellence of this work, as a firſt- 
rate ſcientific production, it would 
not, perhaps, be eaſy to ſpeak in 


too high terms. The only objec- 


tion which we think can be made 
to it is, that from the plan which 
My. Walker has preſcribed to him- 
telf, it is in danger of becoming 
too large for general uſe, For in 


the preſent book, after ſixteen in- 


troductory lemmas, he is chiefly 
employed in demonſtrating the 
principal properties, both of the 
ſections in common, and of each 
in particular. To complete his 
deſign he propoſes to publiſh four 
books more; in which he is to 
treat on the properties which are 
common to two ſections; on the 
properties which are peculiar to 
two ſections; on the problems re- 
lating to the conic ſections; and 
on the loci of the conic ſections, 
or thoſe problems of which the 
conic ſections are loci. The nu- 
merous plates which accompan 
this work are executed, in — 
with accuracy and neatneſs. | 
The Short Treatiſe on the Co- 
nic Sections, in which the three 
Curves are derived from a general 
Deſcription on a Plane, and the 
moſt uſeful Properties of each are 
deduced from 4 common Principle, 
by the Rev. T. Newton, M. A.” 
is a pleaſing and uſeful elementary 
work, in which the ſtudent wi 
meet with a conciſe and clear de- 
monſtration, on geometrical princi- 
ples, of thoſe properties of the 
cone, of which a previous know- 
ledge 1s neceſſary to their initiation 
into tne Newtonian philoſophy. 
As ſuch we think it well calculated 
to prevent their having recourſe to 
the algebraical ſyſtem, when an at- 
tention to larger and more com- 
plete treatiſes might threaten to en- 
gage a greater portion of their time, 
than could be ſpared from other 
| 5 585 objects 
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objects of academical purſuit. Mr. 
Newton has buflt his ſyſtem on the 
elements of Boſcovich, from whoſe 
method, however, he has freely de- 
parted when it appeared to throw 
needleſs embarraſſments into the 
way of the young mathematician, 
he Arithmetical and Mathe- 
matical Repoſitory, being a new 
improved Syſtem of Practical Arith- 
metic, & c. by John Eadon, Vol. I.” 
is part of a work which is intended 
to be completed in four volumes. 
That before us is divided into three 
books. The firſt treats of the 
arithmetic of whole numbers, with 
its application to mercantile buſi- 
neſs. The ſecond contains the 
principles of vulgar and decimal 
fractions, the expianation and uſe 
of logarithms, the extraction of 
roots, and their application to a 
variety of ſubjects. The third 
book contains the practical appli- 
cation of ſcientific rules to differ- 
eut branches of mechanic philoſo- 
phy; and a number of queſtions on 
uſeful, inſtructive, and entertaining 
ſubjects. This work deſerves to 
be recommended among tlie uſeful 
elementary treatiſes which the dif- 


ferent candidates tor public favour, 


are continually offering to the world, 
to many of which, in point of va- 
riety of matter, as well as arrange- 
ment, it is certainly much ſuperior. 


The «© Military Miſcellany : Ex- 
tracts from Colonel Tempelhoffe's 
Hiſtory of the Seven Years War, 
&c. by the Non. Colin Lindſay, 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 46th 
Regiment, in 2 Vols.“ is a work 
which will prove peculiarly accept- 
able to gentlemen of the army. 
It was colonel Lindſay's original 
deſign to publiſh the whole of co- 
lonel Tempelhoffe's hiſtory, with 
accurate plans of the different bat- 
tles, & c. But the circumſtances of 


the great expence that would have 
attended ſuch a publication, and, 
we are ſorry to add, the want of 
proper ſupport when he propoſed a 
ſubſcription, obliged him to relin. 
quiſh his grand plan. The progreſs 
which he had made, however, de- 
termined him to lay before the pub- 
lic ſuch detached parts of his ori- 
ginal, as he thought were particu- 
larly intereſting and inſtructive: to 
theſe he has added ſcientiſic remarks 
and. obſervations from other au- 
thorities, together with original dif. 
cuſſions of his own. Of the parti- 
cular ſubjects that are illuſtrated in 
theſe volumes our military readers 
will be able to form ſome idea, from 
the following ſummary of their 
contents. 1. An Introduction, in 
which ſeveral Military Queſtions are 
diſcuſſed. 2. The Duke of Marl- 
borough's March to the Danube. 
3. Extracts from the German of 


Col. Tempelhoffe, conſiſting of Re- 


marks on General Lloyd's Hiſtory 
of the Campaigns of 1756, 1757 
and part of 1758; and Conſidera- 
tions on Subſiſtence, and on the 
March of Convoys. 4. A Treatile 
on Winter Poſts, tranſlated from 
the German of C. F. Lindenau, 
Captain in the Pruſſian ſervice. 5. 
Narrative of the Events at St. Lucie, 
in the Years 1779 and 1780. 6. 
Some Account of the Aſſault on 


Gibraltar in 1782. . Of the Swedes, 


and the Square. 
The «4 Obfervations on the Duke 
of Richmond's extenſive Plan of 


Fortifications, and the new Works 


he has been carrying on ſince theſe 
were ſet aſide by the Houſe of Com · 
mous in 1786, we notice in this 
place, on account of the profound 
{cientific abilities which the author 
diſplays on the ſubject of engineer- 
ing, and his perſpicuous and ſatis- 
factory demonſtration of the modes 
of defence which are beſt adapter 


» * an 9 
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to the ſituation of this iſland. The 
ſyſtem to which his Grace has ſewn 
himſelf fo firmly attached, he has 
completely demoliſhed ; and he has 
exhibited a number of enormous 
abuſes in the application of the ſums 
granted for the ſervice of the ord- 
nance, which merit the ſerious at- 
tention of the legiſlature. Inde- 
pendently of his claims to ſcience, 
the author's obſervations prove him 
to be a well-informed and elegant 
ſcholar, and zealouſly devoted to 
the true intereſts of Britiſh liberty. 


In our Regiſter for the year 1790, 
we embraced the opportunity of 
congratulating the lovers of the fine 
arts on the high gratification which 
was afforded them by the publica- 
tion of the ſecond volume of The 
Antiquities of Athens delineated,” 
by Meſſrs. Stuart and Revett. In 
that article we expreſſed our hope, 
that the widow of Mr. Stuart would 
meet with that aſſiſtance which 
would enable her to preſent the 
public with a third volume, the 
materials for which were left by 
her huſhand in a conſiderable ſtate 
ol forwardneſs. That aſſiſtance has 
been afforded, and the third vo- 
lume publiſhed, by Mr. Reveley, 
whoſe abilities and fine taſte are 
well known-in the ſcientific world, 
and who has himſelf attentively ex- 
mined the objects which Mr. 
dtuart has delineated. In his Pre- 
lace, Mr. Reveley accurately diſtin- 
guiſhes between the original work 
of Mr. Stuart, both in the deſcrip- 
tions and the drawings, and what 
las been added from his own ob- 
ſervations to render it more com- 
piete. The remains of antiquity 
treated of in this volume are, the 
Temple of Theſeus; the Temple 
„Jupiter Olympius; the Arch of 
Theſeus, or of Adrian; the Ionic 
Frontifpiece of the Aqueduct erect- 
ed by Adrian at the Recevoir dug at 


* 


the foot of Mount Ancheſmus; the 
Monument of Philopappus, king 
of Commagene, and others of his 
Family; a Doric 3 at Corinth, 
of a prior date to the time of Peri- 
cles; three Arches of the Bridgeover 
the Iliſſus, and the remains of the 
Stadium Partheniacum; the Odeum, 
built by Herodes Atticus, tn ho- 
nour of his wife Regilla; the Incan- 
tada at Salonica; a Doric Temple 
of Apollo, and the Portico of Phi- 
lip king of Macedon, in the Iſland 
of Delos; an Ionic Colonnade near 
the Lantern of Demoſthenes; and 
other leſs conſiderable antiquities. 
Theſe remains of the ſtately monu- 
ments of public magnificence, or 
private luxury, are illuſtrated by a 
great variety of accurate maps, and 
elegant engravings, that muft ren- 
der them a defirable acquiſition to 
the dilettante, as well as to the artiſt. 


In giving our annual account of 
ſuch publications as mark the pro- 
greſs of ſcience, we have been ac- 
cuſtomed to pay our firſt reſpe&s 
to the Tranſactions of our own 
Royal Society. And as we had 
only ſeen the firſt part of their vo- 
lume for-the year 1793, when the 
Literary Hiſtory in our laſt Regiſ- 
ter was prepared for the preſs, our 
preſent liſt ſhall commence with a 
ſhort notice of the moſt important 
papers in mixed mathematics and 
natural philoſophy, which com- 
poſe the ſecond part of that work. 
In this number Dr. Herſchel's ob- 
ſervztions on the planet Venus are 
peculiarly intereſting, as they lead 
to deductions which prove the ac- 
counts which former aſtronomers 
have given of that planet to be er- 
roneous. For after the moſt ſedu- 
lous repeated attention, in which 
he employed-the various powers of 
his wonderful optical apparatus, he 
is obliged to conclude that the pe- 

riod of the diurnal rotation of Ve- 
nus 
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nus is uncertain; that the poſition 


of its axis is ſtill more ſo; that there 
are no mountains in it which can 
be difcovered by his beſt inſtru- 
ments; and that this planet is ſome- 
what larger than the earth. Mr. 
Wollaſton's deſcription of a tranſit 
Circle, tor determining the place of 


celeſtial objects as they paſs the 
meridian, gives a particular and 


minute account of the conſtruction 


and properties of a new inſtrument, 


which promiſes to prove highly 
unportant and advantageous to the 
aſtronomer. "This part of the Tranf- 
actions alſo contains Mr. Rennell's 
valuable obſervations on à current 
tliat often prevails to the weſtward 
of Scilly, which was inſerted among 
the philoſophical papers in our lait 
volume; curious obſervations on 
viſion, by Thomas Loung; aud 
other papers in hydroitatics and 
meteorology. | 
Ia the Tranſactions of the Royal 
Society for the Year 1 794, the reader 
will find (befides the articles which 
occur in our preſent volume, under 
the heads of Philoſophical Papers 
and Antiquities,) an account of Dr. 
Herſchel's Obſervations on the Pla- 
net Saturn, during 154 revolutions 
of its equator, by which he has de- 
termined the preciſe period of its 
rotation; and of ſome remarkable 
a»pearances obſerved by him dur- 
ing a late eclipſe of the ſun, trom 
which he has formed a curious con- 
jectural eſtimate of the height of 
mountains in the moon. He will 
alſo find among the philoſophical 
papers, an ingenious and plauſible 
theory of viſion, by Dr. Hoflick; 
and a very intereſting account of 
a method of meaſuring the compa- 
rative intenſities od the light emitted 
dy luminous bodies, by lieut. ge- 
eral fir Benjamin Thompſon, 
Count of Rumford. Of the commu-— 
nications in pure mathematics aud 


mechanics, the moſt important are, 
obſervations on the fundamental 
properties of the lever, with a con- 
ciſe and perſpicuous proof of the 
principle aſſumed by Archimedes 
in his' demoaſtration, by the rev. 
S. Vince; the method of determin- 
ing, from the real probabilities of 
life, the value of contingent rever- 
ſions, in which three lives are in. 
volved in the ſurvivorſhip, by Wil. 
liam Morgan, Eſq ; inveſtigations 
founded on the theory of motion, 
for determining the time of vibra- 


tion of watch balances, by George 


Atwood, Efq; and very compre— 
henſive and accurate fables for re- 
ducing the quantities by weight, in 
any mixture of pure ſpirit and wa- 
ter to thoſe by meaſure, and for de- 
termining the proportion by mea- 
ſure of each of the two ſubſtance: 
in ſuch mixtures, by Mr. George 
Gilpin, Clerk to the Royal So- 
ciety. 

During the preſent year, the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh have 
3 the third volume of their 
Tranſactions. This publication 
contains the Hiſtory of the Society, 
with biographical accounts of de- 
ceaſed members, and various pa- 


2 diſtributed into phyſical and 
li 


terary claſſes; ſpecimens of which 
appear in different departments of 
our preſent volume. Among the 
moſt valuable of the phyſical claſs, 
we mult rank experiments and ob- 
ſervations on the unequal refrang}- 
bility of light, by Dr. Robert Blair; 
an analyſis of the waters of ſom: 
hot ſprings in Iceiand, by Dr. Black; 
different accounts of hot ſprings in 
Iceland, by ſohn Thomas Stauley, 
Eſq; and obſervations on the mul- 

cles, by Dr. Alexander Munro. 
During the year 1793, the Lite. 
rary and Philoſophical Society 0 
Mancheſter publithed the firſt part 
of the fourth volume of their Me, 
Mols. 
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moirs.” Of this work we enabled 
our readers to form ſome judgment, 
by the ſelections in the literary and 
philoſophical departments in our 
laſt year's Regiſter. As, however, 
it had not fallen into the hands of 
the writer in this department of our 
work, when his manuſcript was 
ſeit to our printer, we think it 
proper formally to announce its 
publication, to preſerve the regu- 
larity of our literary erf 14 Be- 
lides the papers which we ſelected, 
this volume contains ſome uſeful 
articles in chemiſtry, by Mr. Tho- 
mas Willis, and Mr. Peter Henry ; 
a very valuable and curious collec- 
tion of meteorological obſervations 
made on different parts of the weſt- 
ern coaſts of Great Britain, ar- 
ranged by T. Garnett, M. D; an ar- 
gument ægainſt materialiſm, drawn 
trom a number of caſes of injury 
of the brain, which ſhew that the 
whole of its ſtructure has been ma- 
terially changed, without affecting 
the exerciſe of the rational facul- 
ties, by John Ferriar, M. D; com- 
ments on Sterne, which detect his 
numerous and groſs plagiuriſms, by 
the ſame gentleman ; an ingenious 
and liberal diſquiſition on the uſes 
of claſſical learning, by G. Gre- 
gory, D. D; and ſome antiquarian 
relearches. | 

To contribute to the more ge- 
neral.ditfuſfion of uſeful ſcience, a 
ne work has been publiſhed, which 
trom the manner in which it is exe- 
cated deſerves, and we hope will 
meet with, liberal encouragement. 
luis entitled “ Memoirs of Science 
aud the Arts; or an Abridgment of 
the Tranſaftions publiſhed by the 
principal learned and economical 
docieties eſtabliſhed in Europe, 
Alia, and America.” Of this work 
vol. I. and the firſt part of vol. II. 
w.th numerous plates, have already 
wade their appearance, The edi- 


tor's plan is to notice every article 
in all the principal publications of 
the kind throughout the learned 
world; to give analyſes of them 
proportioned to their conſequence ; 
and to print at large ſuch as are at 
the ſame time intereſting and inca- 
pable of abridgment. Another im- 
portant work which we cannot bet- 
ter introduce than in this place, is 
« 'The Repertory of Arts and Ma- 
nufactures, conſiſting of original 
Communications, Specifications of 
Patent Inventions, and Selections 
of uſeful practical Papers, from the 
Tranſactions of the Philoſophical 
Societies of all Nations, vol. I.“ 
The deſign of this work is to eſta- 
bliſh a vehicle, by means of which 
new diſcoveries and experiments 
in philoſophy, chemiſtry, and eſpe- 
cially the uſeful arts and manu- 
factures, may be tranſmitted to 
the public; particularly to artiſts, 
manufacturers, and jothers, who 
might, otherwiſe, hqve but little 
chance of ever being acquainted 
with them. We need not ſay how 
commendable ſuch an undertaking 
is, and how highly it deſerves the 
patronage of the public. The pre- 
ſent volume contains a great va- 
riety of intereſting articles, accom- 
panied by 2 ; copper plates. 

With the laudable deſign of ren- 
dering the uſeful and important 
truths diſcovered by natural and 
experimental pluloſophy, familiar 
and eaſy; of bringing together 
that knowledge which is diſperſed 
through many volumes, and of con- 
centering in one work the labours 
of the wiſe men of different coun- 
fries and ages; Mr. George Adams 
has publiſhed + Lectures on Natu- 
ral and Experimental Philoſophy, 
conſidered in its prefent State of 
Improvement, &c. in five vols.” 


the fifth conſiſting of plates and aa 


index. This is a judicious and 


pleaſing 
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pleaſing elementary work, worthy 
of the reputation which the author 
has acquired by his former produc- 
tions, and of the numerous and re- 
ſpectable liſt of ſubſcribers who 
have patronized it. The! Lec- 
tures on Electricity, by G. C. Mor- 
gan, in two vols.“ are the produc- 
tion of an ingenious and induſtri- 
ous experimentaliſt, who wiſhes to 
revive the attention of the philo- 
ſophical world to. a branch of ſci- 
ence which has of late been too much 
neglected, and to throw new light 
on its phenomena. Whatever ma 

be thought of ſome parts of his 
theory, in which he differs from the 
. ableſt preceding writers, (the truth 


and importance of which can only 


be aſcertained by repeated and cau- 
tious experiments), the candid read- 
er will award him the praiſe of 
conſiderable originality, and ac- 
knowledge his illuſtrations of gene- 
rally received principles to be high. 
ly intereſting, and his directions 
well calculated to aſſiſt the ſtudent 
in this branch of philoſophy. The 
| & Meteorological Obſervations and 
Eſſays, by John Dalton, Profeſſor 
of Mathematics and Philoſophy, at 
the New College, Mancheſter,” 
contain the refult of many years 
ſtudy and experience of a well-in- 


formed and accurate obſerver of 


nature, and furniſh many uſeful 
hints for explaining the phenomena 


of the atmoſphere. - The. View of 


Nature, in Letters to a Traveller 
among the Alps, &c. by Richard 
Toſeph Sullivan, Eſq. F. R. S. and 
F. S. A. in ſix vols.“ conſiſts of a 
rich variety of materials, partly me- 
taphyſi cal and theological, but prin- 
cipally ſelected during the author's 
extenſive courſe of reading on ſub- 
jects of natural knowledge, which 
are arranged by him in a manner 
that is Judiciouſly and pleaſingly 
adapted to excite in the mind the 


> 


Ject 


love of ſcience. The form which 
he has choſen, is the epiſtolary and 
narrative, containing {cientific diſ. 
cuſſions, diverſified by ſtrokes of 
pleaſantry and flights of fancy. And 
what greatly redounds to his praiſe 
is the care which he has uniform- 
ly taken to intermix inſtruction 
with entertainment, and to direct 
the attention of his reader from na. 


ture's works to nature's God, and 


to ſubjects the deareſt and moſt in- 
tereſtir g to human beings. 

Dr. Prieſtley's Heads of Lec- 
tures on a Courſe of Experimental 
Philoſophy, particularly including 
Chemiſtry, — at the New 
College, Hackney,“ deſerve to be 
recommended on account of the 
judicious abſtra& which they con- 
tain of chemical knowledge, in its 
preſent advanced ſtate. The anti- 
phlogiſtians, however, will. ob- 
th to principles and terms 
which occur in them. Dr. Har- 
rington's „ Chemical Eſſays“ 
contain what modern chemiſts 
will pronounce to be a very un- 
ſatis factory defence of the fingu- 
lar hypotheſes which he has at dif- 
ferent times laid before the public; 
together withobſervations anddftric- 
tures upon Drs. Prieſtley's, For- 
dyce's, and Beddoes' late papers in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 
an anſwer to the reviewers. From 
the verdict of his countrymen, who 
have decried his theory, he now 
appeals to foreign philoſophical 
chemiſts. Mrs, Fulhame's . Eſſay 
on Combuſtion, with a View to a 
new art of Dying and Painting,” 
contains a lively and ſpirited at- 


tack on the principles of the phlo- 


giſtians and antiphlogiſtians, by 
which they explain the theory 0 
combuſtion ; and recites a number 


of curious experiments from which 


ſhe concludes the poſſibility of fix- 


Ing. gold, filver, and other me 
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in the fibres of ſilk, &c. as colours 
are fixed in the common proceſs of 
dying. This lady is unqueſtionably 
entitled to the praiſe of induſtry 


and ingenuity, and to the en- | 
couragement which is due to ſcien · ¶debted to the learning and patient 


tikc projectors, whatever opinion 
the chemical reader may form of 
the truth and utility of her ſyſtem. 
The“ Synopſis of Mineralogy, 
exhibiting at one View, and ren- 
dering eaſy and familiar, the whole 
dyſtem of that delightful and moſt 
uſefzl Science, by James Millar, 
Eſquire, Profeſſor of Chemiſtry to 
the College, New Windſor, Nova 
Scotia,” 1s from its nature a com- 
pilation, in which the author pro- 
teſles to have conſulted all the moſt 
approved modern writers from 
whom he might expect to derive in- 
formation, and to follow the claſſifi- 
cation of H. Magellan's laſt edition 
of Cronſtedt's ſyſtem of minera- 
logy. This work conſiſts of thir- 


ſo contrived as to be paſted toge- 


ther, and framed in one whole, 
eight feet wide and ſix feet deep, or 


to be bound in the form of an at- 
las. | | 


In Natural Hiſtory, the firſt pub- 
ication which arreſts our notice, is 
e ſecond volume of the Tranſ- 
itions of the Linnæan Society.” 
Of the contents of the numerous, 
aluable, and curious papers which 


compoſe this volume, our limits 


not permit us to lay an ab- 
act before our readers. We can 
"ly ſay, that the articles are thirty- 
x in number, many of them by 
gentlemen of high and acknow- 
ded merit in natural ſcience; 
a that the moſt important ſab- 
ts which are diſcuſſed in them, 
ire illuſtrated by numerous accu - 
"te and beautiful plates. For Dr. 
Ficonar's © Miſcellageous Tracts 


d Collections relating to Natural portion of valuable articles which 
ö | O bet 


1794. 


teen large folio ſheets, which are 


Bb 


Hiſtary, ſelected from the princi- 
pal Writers of Antiquity on that 
Subject,“ the lover of claffica! lite- 
rature and philoſophical ſcience 
will conceive himſelf much in- 


diligence of that gentleman. 'i hey 
contain different ancient calendars, 
and bring together, in a connected 
ſeries, and within a narrow com- 
" paſs, many intereſting particulars 
that are ſcattered about in Greek | 
and Roman writers, accompanied 
with illuſtrative extracts from mo- 
dern authors; and will be found 
of conſiderable uſe to thoſe who 
are engaged in phyſical ſpecula- 
tions, he volume entitled “ In- 
digenous Botany, or Habitations 
of Engliſh Plants, containing the re- 
ſult of ſeveral Botanical Excurſions, 
&c. by Colin. Milne, LL. D. and 
Alexander Gordon, Reader of Bo- 
tany, in London,“ though not a 
complete, or very judicious work, 
will afford uſeful inſtruction, as well 
as entertainment to the young her- 
bariſt, in his botanical walksthrough 
ſome of the counties near the metro 
polis. The young ſtudent of nature 
may alſo derive many uſcful hints 
from Mr. Donovan's „ Inſtructions 
for collecting and preſerving va- 
rious ſubjects of Natural Hiſtory, 
as Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Shells, 
N Plants, &c. elected from 
tae beſt authorities.“ 


Among the publications of the 
year which have for their object 
the Improvement of Agriculture, 
and Rural Economy, the twelith vo- 
lume of The Tranſactions of the 
Society inſtituted at London, for- 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce,“ claim 
our firſt attention. From this vo- 
lume the public are preſented with 
additional proofs 5 the utility of 
that inſtitution, in the great pro- 
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it contains in economics; and of 
the increaſing exertions of the ſo- 
ciety to render theſe ſtill more nu- 
merous, in the greater number of 
premiums, honorary or pecuniary, 
which they offer to thoſe who ſhall 
wake diſcoveries or improvements 
that ſhall be beneficial to the com- 
munity. The articles under the 
heads of Chemiſtry, and Colonies 
and Trade, evince alſo the increaſ- 
ing value of the communications 
which are called forth by this pa- 
triotic plan. Mr. Monk's “ Agri- 
cultural Dictionary, conſiſting of 
Extracts from the moſt celebrated 
Authors and Papers, in Three Vo- 
lumes,” contains a great variety of 
valuable materials, which will 

rove of conſiderable uſe to land- 
— and farmers. His arrange- 
ment of particulars, however, 
might be much improved; and we 
eannot omit obſerving, that the 
want of an index, or table of 
contents, when information rela- 
tive to the ſame ſubject muſt, from 
the nature of ſuch a compilation, 


. neceſſarily be ſcattered abroad un- 


der different heads, is a blameable 
omiſſion. Mr. Hodſkinſon's “Plain 
and Uſeful Inſtructions to Farm- 
ers, or an Improved Method of 
Management of Arable Lands, 
with ſome Hints upon Drainage, 
Fences, &c.” contain no new 
or important information for thoſe 
who are acquainted with the im- 

rovements of modern huſbandry. 
On the leſs informed claſs of culti- 
vators who have not yet ſhaken off 
the tram mels impoſed on them by 
the practice of their forefathers, if 
they can be induced to read and 
attend to what the author writes, 
it may produce good effects. Dr. 
Anderfon's © Practical Treatiſe on 
Peat Moſs, conſidered as in its Na- 
tural State fitted for affording Fuel, 
or as ſuſceptible of being convert- 


ed into Mold, capable of yielding 
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abundant Crops of uſeful Produce, 
&c.” offers much ſcientific and va- 
luable information, which does 
credit to the author as an expe. 
rienced agriculturiſt, and promiſes 
very conſiderable advantages to the 
community, and to the poſſeſſors 
of large tracts of land which now 
lie waſte. In Scotland, to which 
part of our iſland his inſtructions 
are more particularly applicable, 
we hope that the public ſpirit of 


ſome individuals will give them a 


fair trial. The! Account of the 
different Kinds of Sheep found in 
the Ruſſian Dominions, and among 
the Tartar Hordes of Aſia, by Dr. 
Pallas, illuſtrated with fix Plates, 
and five Appendixes tending to il 
luſtrate the Natural and Economical 
Hiſtory of Sheep,” by Dr. Ander- 
ſon, is an intereſting and valuable 
work. It contains a fund of cu- 
rious information reſpecting the 
ſheep; and many ſenſible remarks 
and notes by the editor, which in 
this country, where fo much de- 
pends upon the propagation and 
proper management of that profit- 
able animal, merit particular atten- 
tion. Mr. M*Phail's “ Treatiſe on 
the Culture of the Cucumber, &c.” 
ſupplies many uſetul hints for the 
proper cultivation of. that vegeta- 
ble, which appear to be the reſult 
of long W and patient at- 
tention. conſiderable part of 
his work is intended to diſplay the 
author's acquaintance with agri- 
culture; for which he does not 
ſeem ſo well qualified as for the 
direction of the kitchen garden. 


The next publications which 
call for our notice are ſuch as be- 
long to the head of Anatomy, Sur- 
gery, and Medicine. To this de- 
partment of our work we mult re. 
fer « Zoonomia, or The Lays of 
Organic Life, by Eraſmus Darwin, 
M. D, F. RY Vol. 1 The * 
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port of this elaborate and ingenl- 
ous treatiſe is, (an endeavour to 
reduce the facts belonging to ani- 
mal life into claſſes, orders ge- 
nera, and ſpecies; and, by com- 
paring them with each other, to 
unravel the theory of diſeaſes.” 
Without expreſſing any opinion 
with reſpect to the legitimacy 
of Dr. Darwin's concluſions, from 
the immenſe number of ſcattered 
facts of medical and philoſophical 
knowledge which he has brought 
together, we muſt beſtow on his 
work the praiſe of uncommon ori- 
ginality with reſpect both to matter 
and arrangement, profoundneſs of 
diſquiſition, extenſive information, 
and alſo livelineſs. of fancy. For 
the author, as in his notes to the 
Botanic Garden, has contrived ju- 
diciouſly to blend with the reſult 
of his ſeverer ſtudies, a large fund 
of entertainment, in curious and 
ſprightly narratives, and. pleaſing 
diſſertations on the moſt interetting 

henomena of animated nature: 

he «Brief View of the Anatomical 
Arguments for the Doctrine of Ma- 
terialiſm, by William Tatterſal, 
M. D.“ was written in anſwer to 
Dr. Ferriar's argument againſt that 
doctrine, which we noticed in a 
preceding article. It diſplays great 
ability and ingenuity. But of the 
author's ſucceſs in deciding the 
Controverſy, thoſe readers who are 
intereſted in the ſubje&; will form 


very different opinions according 


to the ſyſtem which they have em- 
braced. Mr. Bell's “Anatomy of 
tie Bones, Muſcles, and Joints,” is 
a work which deſerves highly to be 
commended... It is diſtinguiſhed 
by accuracy of information, per- 
ſpicuity of deſcription, and judi- 


tious and uſeful phyſiological and 


pathological remarks. It is © free 
and general in the explanations, 


not redundant, and yet not too 


brief.” On theſe accounts, a bet- 
ter elementary work, as far as it ex- 
tends, cannot be recommended to 
the anatomical ſtudent; Dr. Bail- 
lie's © Morbid Anatomy of ſome 
of the moſt important Parts of the 


Human Body” is, likewiſe, a publi- 


cation that richly merits the atten- 
tion of the ſtudent. It contains 
a minute account of the - morbid 
changes of ſtructure which take 
place in the thoracic and abdomi- 
nal viſcera, in the organs of gene- 
ration in both ſexes; and in the 
brain. Dr. Baillie's ſituation, as 
phyſician of St. George's Hoſpi- 
tal, gave him the opportunity of 
extenſive and reiterated obſerva- 


tion; and he has been commend- 
ably employed in communicating 


the reſult of his experience, with a 
ſtrict attention to accuracy, and 
in unaffected and Pans, lan- 
guage; Mr. Pugh's “ 


is worthy of the attention of the 
public, on account of the rational 
principles which it inculcates, and 
the appeals the author is able to 
make to numerous facts in ſupport 
of them. His object js to ſhew, 
that as ſtrength, vigour, aud 
activity, are to be given to the 
muſeular ſyſtem by geueral exer- 
ciſe; ſo partial exerciſe will re- 
lieve and remove local complaints, 
and; in recent cafes of debility and 
injury, reſtore the limbs to the 
performance of their proper func- 
tions. His reaſonings oy this ſub- 
ject are illuſtrated by a ſet of bold 
and well executed . which ex- 

reſs either the cauſe of ſome defect 
in motion, or the proper method 
of removing ic by counteraction. 


The „ Treatiſe bn the Blood; 


Inflammation, and Gun Shot 
Wounds, by the late John Hunt- 
er; was prepared for. the . preſs, 


aud à great part of it printed, 
2M 


during 


de Treatiſe on 
the Science of Mufcular Action“ 
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during the life of that celebrated 


phyſiologiſt. The leading princi- 
ple for which he contends is, that 
the blood is compoſed of the ſame 
materials that compoſe the body, 
and that it is endued with the fame 
living powers. This principle he 
ſupports by ſtrong arguments, and 
numerous ſtriking experiments; 
and afterwerds applies it with great 
ingenuity to the theory of inflam- 
mation. His obſervations on gun- 
thot wounds, and the management 
of them, contain much informa- 
tion on a ſubjet to which the 
greater part of ſurgeons have had 
but little opportunity of paying 
attention. To the work is prefix- 
ed a ſhort account of the author's 
life, by his brother-in-law, Everard 
Home, which will gratify the cu- 
rioſity of the reader. Mr. Latta's 
« Practical Syſtem of Surgery, il- 
luſtrated with Caſes on many of 
the Subjects, and with Copper 


Plates, im three vols. Vol. I.“ con- 


tains much valuable information, 
compiled from the voluminous 
works of ſome of our beſt authors 
in this ſcience, together with ac- 
counts of operations, which from 


the neat and compreſſed form in 
which they are detailed, will be 


uſeful to the young practitioner, 
Mr. Ford's + Obſervations on the 
Diſeaſe of the Hip Joint” are the 
production of an enlightened and 


experienced ſurgeon, whoſe exact 


deſeription of the diſeaſe and its 
3 enumeration of caſes il- 
luſtrative of its ſeveral ſtages, and 
ſcieatific account of the mode of 
treament which he has found moſl 
ſucceſsful for its removal, cannot 
fail of being acceptable to his bre- 
thren. His treatiſe contains alſo 
uſeful incidental obſervations on 
the white ſwelling of the knee, the 
caries of the joint of the wriſt, and 
other ſimilar complaints, the whole 
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illuſtrated by engravings taken 
from the diſeaſed parts. Mr. Wel- 
don's “ Obſervations, Phyſiologi- 
cal and Chirurgical, on Compound 
Fractures,“ contain much judici- 
ous advice, in 4 ſmall compaſs, 


which will be uſeful to thoſe ſur- 


geons who have not had the advan- 
tage of much experience. Mr, 


Bell's. “ Treatiſe on the Hydro- 


cele, on Sarcocele or Cancer, and 
other Diſeaſes of the Teſtes,” is a 
judicious and important work ; 
but is chiefly a republication of 
what has already appeared in his 
ſyſtem of ſurgery. Mr. Bell ith a 
decided enemy to the mode of 
curing the hydrocele by injection; 
and recommends a method of dreſſ- 
ing, when inciſion is practiſed, 
which he has found ſo ſucceſsful, 
that not one patient out of 165 on 
whom he operated in that mode, 
has died or even been in danger. 
Dr. Ewart's „ Hiſtory of. Two 
Caſes of Ulcerated Cancer of the 
Mamma, one of which has been 
cured, the other much relieved by 


a new method of applying Carbo- 


nic Acid Air,” is a very intereſting 
publication. For, if he was not 
miſtaken in the ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe; and if it ſhall appear from 
ſubſequent repeated experiments 


that the remedy which he made 


uſe of can effect a permanent cure, 
or afford conſiderable relief in 
caſes that are clearly and unquel- 
tionably cancerous, the Dr. will 
deſerve well of his ſpecies for his 
antidote againſt one of the moſt 
horrible and loathſome diforders 
by which they can be affected. 
Dr. Bland, in his “ Obſervations 
on Human and Comparative Par- 
turition,” controverts the doctrines 
maintaiffed in Dr. Oſborn's “ EI. 
ſays on the Practice of Midwifery, 
with conſiderable ſhrewdneſs an 

ability, Which of the game 
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is in the right, muſt be decided by 
thoſe who are well verſed in the 
obſtetric art. | 

Dr. Rowley's “ Rational Prac- 
tice of Phyſic, in four vols.” 1s 
chiefly a republication of trea- 
tiſes which have at different periods 
been offered to the world, and, 
many of them, received with much 
approbation. They are the pro: 
ductions of a man of ability, and 
extenſive knowledge, and afford 
much uſeful inſtruction, Dr. Wi- 
thers* + Treatiſe on the Errors and 
Defects of Medical Education” 
may appear hackneyed and tri- 
fling to the experienced phyſician. 
To tlie medical ſtudent, however, 


it offers advice and aſſiſtance from 


which he may derive eſſential bene- 
fit. Dr. Penroſe's. © Eſſays, Phyſto- 
logical and Practical, fpunded on 
the Modern Chemiſtry of Lavoi- 
fier, Fourcroy, &c.” with a view 
to the improvement of the prac- 
tice of phyſic, do not appear to 
poſſeſs that originality, and accu- 
rate diſcrimination which can con- 
tribute to the extenſion of medical 
knowledge. Dr. Ruſh's © Account 
of the Bilious Remitting Yellow 


Fever, as it appeared in the city of 


Philadelphia, in 1793,” 1s a very 
intereſting publication, and does 
great credit to the author as an ac- 
curate obſerver, and as a judicious 
and ſucceſsful practitioner in an 
uncommonly arduous and tryin 

ſituation. How far his theory o 
the origin and nature of the diſeaſe 
indicates his accurate acquaintance 
with pathology, we muſt leave the 
medical reader to decide from the 
characteriſtic ſymptoms which he 


has deſcribed. The various modes 


which he adopted in treating the 
fever, and the diſtreſſes of his mind 
at the appearances which it aſſumed 
of nearly all the acute and chronic 
dilcaſes, are related with great can- 


fer to the wor 


dour. For the particulars we muſt re- 

k itſelf. Dr. Fordyce's 
« Diſſertation on Simple Fever, or 
on Fever conſiſting of one Paroxyſm 
only,” from the well known abi- 


lities and experience of the author, . 


may ar be expected to hold out 


uſeful information in noſology. In 


a future diſſertation he propoſes to 
point out the manner in which 
ſimple fever is repeated fo as to 
produce all the varieties of the 
diſeaſe. Dr. Alexander's“ 'I'rea- 
tife on the Nature and Cure of the 
Cynanche Tractealis, commonly 
called the Croup,” deſcribes tlie 
progreſs and phenomena . of that 
diſeaſe with conſiderable accu- 
racy, and points out means .of re- 
moving it, which appear to be 
ſanctioned by extenſive and ſuc- 
ceſsful practice; and Mr. Clutter- 
buck's “ Account of a New and 
Succeſsful Method of Treating 
thoſe Affections which ariſe from 
the Poiſon of Lead,” contains ob- 
ſervations which merit the atten- 
tion of the faculty, 

The few remaining articles which 
we have to notice in this depart- 
ment of our work, belong to Me- 
dical Chemiitryand Pharmacy. The 
firſt of theſe is Dr. Pearſon's 


« Short Account of the Nature 


of Airs, ſo far as relates to their 
Medicinal Uſe, intended as an In- 
troduction to the Pneumatic Me- 
thod of treating Diſeaſcs, &c.“ 
In this treatiſe the author defends 
the analogical reaſonings of Dr. 
Beddoes, in favour of the uſe of 
factitious airs in various diſcaſes ; 
and mentions ſome ſingular in- 
ſtances of their falutary effects in 
conſumptive caſes, We are glad 
to learn that this theory is likely 


ſoon to be brought to the teſt of 


experiment, on a grand ſcale. Dr. 
Crumpe's “ Enquiry into the Na- 
ture and Properties of Op ium, 
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wherein its Component Principles, 


Mode of Operation, and Ute in 


1 Diſcaſes, are experiment- 
Ily inveſtigated, &c.” is an ela- 


borate and well written perform; 


ance, And if it does not offer 
much that js new to thofe who are 
acquainted with the numerous au- 
thors who have treated upon the 
ſubject, it contains much uſeful in- 
formation for thoſe whoſe reading 
has been more confined; and practi- 
cal obſervations on its uſe and abuſe 
in particular diſcaſes, that are often 
judicious and important. Dr. Al- 
derſon's + Effay on the Rhus Toxi- 


codendron, Pubeſcent Poiſon Oak, 


or Sumach, with Caſes ſhewing its 
Efficacy in the Cure of Paralyſis, 
and other Diſeaſes of extreme Dex 


bility,” is a commendable attempt 


to increaſe the number of uſeful 
remedjes, and deferves the atten- 
tion of the faculty. If, on repeated 
trials, this vegetable ſhou;d main- 
tain the character here aſcribed to 
It, it will be a valuable addition to 
the Materia Medica. Dr. Relph, 
in his ſenſible and accurate, “ En- 
quiry into the Medicinal Efficacy 
of a New Species of Peruvian 
Bark, lately imported into this 
Country, under the Name of Yel- 
low Bark,” and Dr. O'Ryan, in a 
Letter“ on the ſame ſubject, ad- 
dreſſed to Dr. Relph, contend for 
the ſuperiority of the yellow bark 
over every other ſpecies of cin: 
chona; and relate a number of phar- 
maceutical experiments on that 
frug, and teſtjmonies to its efficacy 
which ſeem to juſtify the ardour 
with which they recommend it. 
What they have written is at leaſt 
ſufficient to induce the faculty to 
give this remedy a fair trial. 


Among the Hiſtprical produc: 
tions of the year, the firſt which 
£layns our attention js 4 Feriſuta's 


Aulumgeer's exploits in the _— 
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Hiſtory of Dekkan, from the firſt 
Mahummedan Conqueſt : with 2 
Continvation, from other Native 
Writers, of the Events in that Part 
of India, to the Reduction of its 
laſt Monarchy, by the Emperor 
Aulumgeer Aurungzebe,&c.” tranf. 
lated by captain Jonathan Scott. This 
is a very important and intereſtin 

work, and will be highly valued by 
thoſe who wiſh for accurate in» 
formation. reſpecting Oriental hif. 
tory. Feriſhta is one of the moſt 
eſteemed writers jn Hindooſtan, 
and was of noble rank, and high in 
office at the court of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, of Beejapore, one of the 
ſultans of Dekkan. Beſides the 
hiſtory of the Dheli emperors, and 
this of Dekkan, Feriſhta compiled 
one of every province in India; 
and many complete copies of his 
warks have been brought home by 
Engliſh gentlemen. The work be- 


fore us conſiſts of ſix parts. The 
firſt and ſecond parts, which form 


the firſt volume, abound jn inform- 
ation, which, in a conſiderable 
degree, is novel to Europeans, 
They contain the eventful and en- 
tertaining hiſtory of the Bhame- 
nee, or Braminical dynaſty of 
Dekkan ſovereigns, and of the 
Adil Shahee dynaſty of Beejapore 
ſqvereigus: to which the tranſlator 
has prefixed, by way of introduc- 
tion, a brief ſketch of the geogra- 
phical diviſions of that part of 

ndia, which by Engliſh writers is 
called the peninſula, and the tradi- 
tionary alterations in its Feber 
ment, prior to the period when 
this hiſtory commences. In the 
ſecond volume, which contains the 
remainder of the work, we aze pre- 
ſented with a view of the riſe and 
fall of the ſeveral monarchies that 
ſprung up on the ruins of th 
Bhamenee* houſe ; an account 0 
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kan; the origin of the Mahratta 
empire; the hiſtory of Aurung- 
zebe's — in the empire of 
Hindooſtan, to the preſent day; 
and the hiſtory of Bengal, from 
the acceſſion of Aliverdee Khan, 
to the year 1780. To the text of the 
whole, captain Scott has added a 
variety of notes, which contain 
uſeful comments on his original. 
The ſtyle of this work is uniformly 
perſpicuous, forcible, and elegant ; 
and the tranſlator has ſhewn great 
judgment in “ curtailing ſome of 
the numerous hyperbolical epi- 
thets, and too frequent conjunc- 
tions,” which would be hurtful to 
the ſenſe in our language, and in 
introducing into it, in a pleaſing 
and unaffected manner, the beau- 
ties of oriental imagery. 

The next wark which we have 
to announce to our readers, is a 
ſecond. edition of“ The Natural 
Hiſtory of Aleppo: containing a 
Deſcription of the City, and the 
principal Natural Productions in 
its Neighbourhood ; together with 
an Account of the Climate, Inha- 
bitants, & c. by Alexander Ruſſell, 
M. D.; reviſed, enlarged, and il- 
luſtrated with Notes, by Pat. Ruſ- 
ſell, M. D.“ in two volumes. This 
edition is ſo greatly changed from 
the former, in its form and con- 
ſtruction, as well as the ſplendor 
of its appearance; and it contains, 
at the ſame time, ſo much addi- 
tional information of the hiſtoric 
kind, that it is entitled to more 
particular notice than we generally 
pay to publications which are not 
entirely original. We ſhall fay 
nothing, however, of the claims 
of the late De Ruſſell, and of the 
preſent editor, as he modeſtly ſtyles 

umſelf, to a very reſpectable rank 
in the 1.ſt of modern inſtructive 
and entertaining writers. On theſe 
points the public have already ſuffi- 
ciently decided, We ſhall only en- 


. miſcellaneous mode formerly adopt- 


o 


deavour to convey to our readers, 


a general idea of the arrangement, 


under which they will meet with 
thoſe materials which they here re- 
ceive in anew form, and of the addi- 
tions which have been ſupplied from 
papers bequeathed to the editor by 

is oe brother, or from his 
own ſtock. And we cannot do 
this better than in his own words. 
F The various topics which were 
diſperſed through the firſt boo« of 


the former edition, have been col- ' 


lected and arranged under ſeparate 
chapters: a deviation from the 


ed, which rendered it neceſſary to 
make numerous additions to the 
text. But care has been taken in 
the inſertion of theſe, to ailimilate 
them as nearly as poſſible with the 
ideas of the author; keeping in 
view his primary intention of ren- 
dering the introduction ſubſervient 
to the medical part of his work. 
In a few inſtances, where it was 
thought he had been miſinformed, 
or where ſome material corrections 
of the text had been admitted, an 
explanatory note is e ther ſubjoin- 
ed at the bottom of the page, or 
placed in the notes at the end of 
the volume. The preſent work is 
divided into ſix books. The firſt 
book contains a deſcription of the 
city and its environs; of the ſea- 
ſons, agriculture, and gardens. The 
ſecond contains a general account 
of the inhabitants; a more parti- 
cular deſcription of the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Mohammed- 
ans; of the interior of the Turkiſh 
harem; and a ſketch of the go- 
vernment of the city. The third 
contains an account of the Euro- 


pean inhabitants, of the native 


Chriſtians and Jews, and of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Arab literature in Syria. 
The fourth book is wholly employ- 
ed on the remaining branches of 
natural hiſtory, and treats of indi- 
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genous quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, 
inſects, and plants. The fifth con- 
tains meteorological obſervations; 
vith an account of the epidemi- 
cal diſcaſes at Aleppo, during the 
author's reſidence there. The ſixth 
and laſt book treats ſolely of the 
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Europeans for their preſervation. 
To each volume are added notes and 
illuſtrations, wich an Appendix.“ 

Tlie “ Epitome of Hiſtory, or a 
conciſe View of the moſt import- 
ant Revolutions and Events, which 
are recorded . in the Hiſtories of 
the principal Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, and Republics, now ſubſiſt- 
ing in the World, &c. by John 
Payne, in 2 vols.” is a work which 
is uſhered” before the public with 
modeſt pretenſions, and is deſerv- 
ing of a favorrable receptions The 
author does not aim at the praiſe 
of deep reſearch, and philoſophi— 
cal reflection; but wiſhes to attord 
voung - perſons, and thoſe who 
have not leiſure for extenſive en- 
quiries, a compendious and uſeful 
view, from the beſt authorities, of 
the principal facts in the political, 
geographical, and religious hiſtory 
of the civil governments which 
ſubſiſt in the world, accompanied 
with ſuch obfervations as may in- 
ſpire them with liberal and worthy 
ſentiments. This plan he has con- 
ducted in a judicious and able 
manner, and in a ityle “ free from 
harſhnefs, embarraſſment, and ver- 
boſity.” The nrſt volume is con— 
fined to Europe: the ſecond is de- 
voted to the other quarters of the 
globe. 
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connected with the Chronology of 

Europe, with Notes, &c. contain - 

ing Anecdotes of the "Times, Lives 

ot the Learned, and Specimens of 

their Works, vol. I. from Cæſar's 

Invaſion, to the Depoſition of 
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plague, and the method purſued by 


« The Hiſtory of Great Britain, : 


Richard II. by James Petit An, 
drews, F. A. 8.“ is conducted up- 
on a new plan. The object of the 
author is, “to re luce the moſt 
intereſting occurrences relative to 
modern Europe, within a reaſon- 
able compaſs; and, by arrang- 


ing them in ſuch chronological or. ' 


der, that the events of each year 
ſhall face a correſponding epoch 
of Britain, tempt thoſe to acquire 
a knowledge of univerſal biftory, 
who had hitherto been contented, 
at moſt, with that of their own 
country.” He does not pretend 
to the merit of origmality. “ He 
aſpires at no higher praiſe than 
that of a faithful hiſtorian; and to 
this ſhould it be added, that he 
has ſele ted with judgment, and 
abridged with accuracy, his utmoſt 
ambition will be gratified.” To 
this praiſe the moſt fa idious cri- 
tic muſt allow, that he hs couſi- 
derahle claims. As a work of in- 
formation and reference, with re- 
ſpect to the moſt material and in- 
tereſting trantactions, which have 
taken Bs in the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and the other European 
ſtates, it affords evidences of com- 
mendable induſtry, of a ſtudied at- 
tention to conciſeneſs and brevity, 
and of accuracy and correctneſs in 

eneral, in the narrative as well as 
the ſtyle and language in which it 
is cloathed. The notes which ac- 
company it, contain a great variety 
of curious and amuſing particulars, 
which have been collected from 
the writings of numerous authors, 
with whom the generality of read- 
ers are but little acquainted. And 
to each of the three books, of which 
the preſent volums conſiſts, the 
author has added two appendixes. 
In thefe are introduced relations 


of ſuch incidents as he could not 
properly throw into the notes; 
biographical ſketches of diſtin- 

guiſhed 
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exiſhed Britiſh writers, with ſpeci- 
mais of their works, if poetical; 
and an analyſis of the times, under 
the heads of religion, government, 
manners, arts, ſciences, language, 
commerce, coin, &c. Theſe appen- 
dixes are followed by an index 
which may be conſidered as acom- 
plete abridgment of his work, and 


a table of chronology, as well as 


reference. On the whole, we think 
tiat our author's pian, and his 
nanner of executing it, will prove 
uſeful and acceptable to a numer- 
ous claſs of readers, who are de- 
frous of obtaining information and 


entertainment at a ſmall expence 


of time: and we ſhall be glad to 
accompany him through the more 
modera periods of doineſtic and 
foreign hiſtory. WEED 

„The Hiſtory of England, from 
the Earlieſt Dawn of Record, to the 
Peace of 1783, by Charles Coote, 
LL. D.“ vols: I. II. III. is part of a 
wor k intended to conſiſt of ten vo- 


offering them a new work on this 


popular ſubject, comprized within 


moderate limits, and untinctured 


by the rancour of party, or the biaſs 


of prejudice. And we muſt ac- 
knowledge that, from the progreſs 
he has made, he bids fair to pre- 
ſent the public with a work, in 
which great care ſhall be taken to 
be free from the defects which he 
has freely pointed out in preceding 
writers, and to entitle the author 
to the applauſe of a judicious and 
impart al hiſtorian, whoſe pages 
abound in uſeful, liberal, and aui- 


mated refleftions. The volumes 


before us are divided into books 
and chapters. The firſt volume, 


beſides a preliminary diſcourſe on 


the origin of the Britons, their per- 
ſons, dreſs, character, manners, 
government, religion, &c. contains 
the hiſtory of the country from 
Cœſar's Britiſh expeditions, to the 


eriod of the Norman Conquett, 
in 1066. The ſecond extends 


lumes. In his preface the author takes to the death of John, in 1216; 


aview of his predeceſſors in this de- 
partment, and explains his reaſons 
for engaging in ſuch an undertak- 
ing. The want of candour and im- 
partiality in Hume, and above all, 
tis infidious and artful endeavours 
to fan the fabric of religion, and un- 
dermine the deareſt intereſts of ſo- 
ciety ; the numerous errors, want of 
a mation, and injudicious uſe of his 
materials which Rapin diſcovers; 
the [uperſtitious prejudices and pre- 
Potethons of Carte; the evident 
want of attention, and the inaccu- 
e es and miſrepreſentations diſ- 
payed by Guthrie and Smollett; 
ie too narrow and confined plan 
adopted by Goldſmith; and the 
itzched and disjointed method of 
c accurate and judicious Henry; 
i.e circumſtances have induced 

*. Coote to throw himſelf on the 
;ronage of his countrymen, by 


and the third to the death of 


Richard II. in 1399. With re- 
ſpect to his ſtyle and language, 
Dr. Coote has evidently beſtowed 
great attention in avoiding “ that 


affectation of profuſe ornament, 


thoſe meretricious embelliſhments 
of ſpeech, which are better adapted 
to the florid page of the rhetori- 
clan, than to the graceful and manly 
dignity of the hiſtorian; and in 
preſerving that chaſte fimplicity, 
and nervous perſjicuity of diction, 
which the moſt eſteemed critics in 


all ages have recommended as the 


moſt proper for hittoric compoſi- 
tion.” In our next* volume we 
ſhall have, an opportunity of re- 
newing our attention to this work. 

Mr. Heron's New General 


Hiſtory of Scotland from the Earli- 


eſt Times, to the Era of the Abo- 


lition of the Hereditary Juriſdic- 
| | tions 
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tions of Subjects in Scotland, in 
the year 1748, vol. I.“ is divided 
into two books. The firſt reaches 
trom the earlieſt times to the acceſ- 
fion of king Malcolm Canmore, in 
the year 1001. The ſecond con- 
tinues the narrative from the laſt- 
mentioned period, to the death of 
Alexander III. in the year 1281. 
Each of theſe books is divided 
into two parts; in the former of 
which, the author records the pub- 
lic tranſactions, and in the latter, 
the Jocal circumſtances, labours, 
knowledge, and employments of 
the inhabitants of Scotland, in each 
period, As far as Mr. Heron has 
proceeded, he appears in the light 
of an ingenious and entertaining 
author, whoſe induſtry and perſe- 
verance in a courſe of dry and te- 
dious reſearches is highly to be 
commended, and who is not a 
ſtranger to the graces of good writ- 
ing. And his labours promiſe to 
afford deſirable aid to the enquirer, 
who would wiſh to obtain a/ proba- 
ble knowledge of ents and 


manners in the dark periods of the 


Scottiſh hiſtory. For he muſt be 


very ſanguine who expects to at- 
tain to more than probability on 
topics, reſpecting which any ſmall 
remains of evidenee which ſober 
criticiſm can claim to be authentic, 
are buried in an immenſe chaos of 
fiction. 

Sir John Sinclair, during the 
preſent year, has greatly added to 
our ſtock of local knowledge, as 
well as general hiſtory, by pub- 
liſhing the VIIIth, IXth, Xth, XIth, 
XIIth, and XIIIch, volumes of“ the 
Statiſtical Hiſtory of Scotland, 
drawn up from the Com munica- 
tions of the Minifters of the dif- 
ferent Pariſhes.” Of the form and 
value of-this voluminous work our 
readers have been tno frequently 
appized, to render it neceſſary for 


us to enlarge upon them in this 
place. We ſhall only obſerve 
that for yſeful information, and 
intereſting details, the volumes be. 
fore us are not inferior to thoſe 
which have preceded them. 

„The Hiſtory of the Reign of 
2 III. King of Great Britain, 
&c. from the Concluſion of the 
ſixth Seſſion of the fourteenth Par. 
liament, in 1780, to the End of the 
ſeventh Seſſion of the ſixteenth 
Parliament of Great Britain, in 
1790, vol. III,“ is the continuation 
of a work which was noticed by u 
with approbation, in our Regiſter 
for the year 1782. It is the pro- 
duction of a judicious, intelligent, 
and-elegant writer, wh 
events of the period with clearneſs 
and perſpicuity ; delivers important 
and intereſting — on the 
principal political queſtions which 
were agitated; and delineates the 
characters of the chief actors on 
the ſcene, with a bold and maſterly 
pencil. He is uniformly an advo- 
cate for thoſe principles which are 
the glory and pride of conſiſtent 
Engliſhmen; and execrates, in 
terms of proper indignation, the 
fatal policy which plunged tus 
country into the war with America, 
and gave rife to the diſgraces and 
calamities of a later period, than it 
falls within his preſent province to 
deſcribe. 

The“ Short Hiſtory of the 
Britiſh Empire, 2 the laſt 
twenty Months, viz, from May 
1792, to the cloſe of the Year 1793. 
by Francis Plowden, LL. D.“ 
partly political, and partly hiſton- 
cal. In the political part the au- 
thor ſhews himſelf to be warmly 
attached to the principles of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, while he aſſails 
in ſevere and pointed terms, tit 
language and conduct of adminiſ- 
tration and of their principal me 


etails the } 
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tors, particularly of Mr. Burke. 


And, if we except what he ſays on 


the ſubject of the ſlave - trade, and the 
too indiſcriminate condemnation 
which he paſſes on the firſt conſti- 
tuent aſſembly of France, he writes 
on the ſubje& of liberty in gene- 
ral, and of religious liberty in 
particular, with great liberality and 
candour. The narrative and hiſto- 
rical part of this work is drawn up 
in an intereſting and entertaining 
manner, in eaſy, perſpicuous, and 
nervous language. What our opi- 
nion is reſpecting the authenticity of 
the ſources whence Dr. Plowden 
has derived his information, and 
the weight of the obſervations and 
reſſections which he has introduced 
into his hiſtory, our readers will 
find no difficulty in aſcertaining 
from the repeated references which 
we made to it in the hiſtorical part 
of our laſt volume. 

Mr Stedman's “ Hiſtory of the 
Origin, Progreſs, and Termination 
of the American War, in 2 vols.“ 
is the production of a gentleman 
who ſerved in the Britiſh army in 
America, during our unfortunate 
conteſt with that country, From 
his ſituation, therefore, he poſſeſſed 
conſiderable advantages for col- 
lecting materials for ſuch a work, 
which he appears to have induſtri- 
ouſly improved. From his ſitua- 
tion, likewiſe, and the ſentiments 
by which he was led into it, it will 
naturally be imagined that his par- 
tality is towards the Engliſh ; and 
that the American reader will not 
entirely acquit him of admitting 
prejudices againſt his countrymen, 
which prevented his doing them 
complete juſtice. We think, how- 
fver, with the exception of ſome 
inſtances in which we may concur 
with the American reader, that he 
entitled to conſiderable credit on 


the ground of candour and impar- 


tiality; and that he will be found 


to agree in the reprcſentation of 


moſt facts of importance, with Dr. 


Ramſay, the favourite (hiſtorian of 
the new world, In the firſt volume, 


Mr. Stedman carries on his Hiſto 
from the commencement of hoitt- 


lities, to the reſignation and- re- 
turn of fir William Howe; to 
which he has prefixed an exteu- 


five Introduction, in which he 


traces the origin and progreſs of 
the ſettlements in North-America, 
the character of the inhabitants in 
the ſeveral ſtates, and the circum- 


ſtances which led to the revolution, 


that great event which is “ won- 
der to the preſent, and an example 


to all future ages.” The ſecond 


vol. commences with an account 
of the bills brought into the par- 
liament of Great Britain for elle 
ing a reconciliation with the Ame- 
ricans, and concludes with the 
termination of the war. This 
work is principally valuable as a 
particular and minute detail. of the 
military operations which took 
lace during the American war; 
in which light it is greatly ſuperior 


to any of the publications whick 


have preceded it. In this light; 
likewiſe, Mr. Stedman, as the re- 
lator, has eſtabliſhed conſiderable 
claims to impartiality, by freely 
pointing out. and cenſuring the 
errors and blunders in the conduct 
of our commanders, while he has 
embraced frequent opportunities of 
doing juſtice to the character and 
military talents of their ultimately 
ſucceſsful opponents. In cs of 
compoſition, the Hiſtory hefore us is 
to be commended for perſpicuity in 
the arrangement, and for correctneſs 


and elegance in the ſtyle and lan- 


guage. It is illuſtrated by maps and 
plans, which are well executed, and 
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appear alſo to poſſeſs the merit of 
fidelity, 


of the Operations of Captain Lit- 
tle's Detachment, and of the Mah- 
ratta Army commanded by Purſe- 
ram Bhow, during the late Confe- 
deracy in India, againſt the Nawab 
Tippoo Sultan Bahadur,” is a work 
from which readers of different 
deſcriptions will receive much in- 
formation as well as entertainment, 
To military men, the author's ac- 
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army to which he was attached, 
and of the peculiar ſyſtem of tac- 
'tics followed by the Mahrattas, 
will be curious and intereſting. 
And his incidental ſtrictures on the 
military eſtabliſhment of the- India 
Company, are ſuch as merit the 
ſerious attention of the directors of 
that body. But Mr. Moor's Nar- 
rative recommends itſelf, likewiſe, 
to the geographer and the hiſto- 
rian, by the variety of information 
which it contains, in the body of 
the work and in numerous notes 
and illuſtrations, relative to differ- 
ent countries with which Euro- 
peans have been very imperſectly 
acquainted, Among other topics 
which agreeably relieve the mili— 
tary detail, and include much new 
matter, will be found anecdotes of 
the court of Hydrabad ; ſketches 
of the character of Tippoo Sultan; 
hiſtorical and deſcriptive particu- 
lars of Canara and the Canareſe; 
the domeſtic government, charac- 
ter, and cuſtoms of the Mahrattas, 
and of different Malabar Tribes, 
Braminical and Mohammedan ; 
an ample account of the once 
proud city of Bejapoor, or Viſiapour, 
and of, the .extenfive and elegant 
ſtructures in that place; intereſting 
articles of natural hiſtory; and ce.“ 
rious information relative to the 


Lieutenant Moor's “ Narrative 


count of the proceedings of the 
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coinage of 3 and the 2odi. 
acal rupees, The language of this 
Narrative is unaffected, lively, and 
perſpicuous. 

he. * Sketch of the War with 
Tippoo Sultaun, or a Detail of Mi. 
litary Operations from the Com- 
mencement of Hoſtilities at the 
Lines of Travancore in December 
1789, until the Peace concluded 
before Seringapatam in February 
1792, by Lieutenant Roderick 
Mackenzie, in 2 vols. vol. I,” is 
chiefly confined to a profeſſional 
deſcription of the events of the 
war, which appear to be recorded 
with fidelity and impartiality, and 


accompanied by every neceſſary 


voucher. + In this view it is valua- 
ble as a book of reference for the 
future hiſtorian, notwithſtanding 
that it may not prove very in- 
tereſting to general readers. We 
cannot * noticing, however, 
that among the incidental reflec- 
tions which occur in it, we meet 
with the moſt ſevere and indil- 
criminate invectives againſt the 
character of the Hindoos, - who 
have been proverbial for their in- 
nocence and honeſty, How far he 
is to be juſtified in drawing a pic- 
ture ſo odious, and ſo totally dit. 
ferent from the- greater part of 
thoſe which Europeans have tranſ- 
mitted from the eaſt, we will leave 
his readers to determine from the 
evidence on which he builds his 
aſſertions, and the counter-evl- 
dence ſupplied by the able writings 
of fuch of his contemporaries as 
have attentively ſtudied the genius 
and manners of that people. 
« The Hiſtory of the Campaign 
of 192, between the Armies o 
France hr Generals Dumourr, 
Valence, &c. and the Allies under 
the Duke of Brunſwick, &c. ) 
J. Money, Maréchal de * 
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we Service of Louis XVI.” is the tory in the preſent volumes appears 
d; production of a gentleman who is in an improved and corrected ſtate; 
„ W.: licutcnant colonel on the Engliſh that the cauſes of the revolution 


- etabliſhment, and who was led to are alſo developed in an introdue- 

offer his ſervices to France, at the tory chapter; that the narrative is 
i WT commencement of the rupture with continued to the preſent time, as 
Mi. Auſhria, from a deſire of improv- well as the ſcattered and imperfect : 
Ry ing himſelf in his profeſſion. His materials which have latterly reach- 4 
the abilities and experience as an oth. ed this country from France would qi 
her cer procured him the rank above- permit; and that its claims to im- 1 
led mentioned, under general Dillon, partiality are founded on the au- i 
ry who commanded the advanced thors not being able to charge 1 
ck guard of Dumourier's army in the themſelves with feeling the ſmalleſt x 
7 celebrated actions which termi- biaſs to any party but that of truth 9 
nal rated in the retreat and diſgrace of and liberty, and on the readineſs 4 
* the duke of Brunſwick. From his with which they will be found to 14 
ed ſituation, therefore, he had the beſt have marked in its proper colours, # 
nd opportunities of becomingaccurate- every cenſurable action, whoever i 
ry |r acquainted with the circumitances were the authors or actors. " 
. ofthat memorable campaign, which - The «+ Hiſtorical and Moral 1 


| be relates with impartiality and View of the Origin and Progreſs ' 

he G 3 2 : | S 

ng fankneſs, in an eaſy and unem- of the French Revolution, and the 
barraſſed ſtyle. To military gen- Effect it has produced in Europe, 


; 
| 
1 


Ih; 
10 
ii 


* 

Ve temen, and to the hiſtorian, colo- by Mary Wollſtonecraft, vol. I.“ | 
r, nel Money's hiſtory will afford is the production of a writer who 1 
. much gratification z while it will poſſeſſes a vigorous and, well in- | 
et ſupply readers in general with im- formed mind, habituated to re- 4 
of portant information relative to a fleftion, and to entertain liberal iii 
he rery intereſting period, and with cu- and comprehenſive views of policy j 1 
0 rious anecdotes of the French ſol- and morals. It commences with in- 1 
al diery, and of the moſt conſpicuous troductory obſervations on the pro- | | 
he characters in the ſcene which he greſs of ſociety, and the neceſſity 1 
05 delineates. of political diſcuſſion to correct 1 
f. Of the merit of the © Impartial the errors of former times; and on * 
of Hiſtory of the late Revolution in the cauſes which in France have | 
1 France, from its Commencement lately concurred to awaken an at- 
re to the Death of the Queen, and the tention to the philoſophy of go- 
bo Execution of the Deputies of the vernment, and to diſpoſe the minds 
3s Gironde Party, in two volumes,” it of the people to throw off the yoke 
i- would be highly improper in us to of deſpotiſm. After theſe obſerva- 
vx exoreſs any opinion, as a conſider- tions, Mrs. Wollſtonecraft enters on 
38 ab.e portion of it has already ap- the reign of Louis XVI; developes 
18 peared in our Britiſh and Foreign the cauſes of the misfortunes of 

Hiſtory for the years 1791, 1792, that r and ſelects ſuch cir- 
n nd 1793. We may, however, cumſtances and events as preſent 
f Without the ſmalleſt offence againſt a juſt and ſtriking picture of 
r, decorum, mention from the adver- the grievances which ſubſiſted in 


tilement, that thoſe pages were France prior to the revolution. 


y originally written with a view toa The reader is afterwards pre- 
n ſcparate publication; that the hiſ- ſented with animated and intereſt-| 
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ing repreſentations of the various 
eftorts of riſing freedom, and the 


ſtruggles of expiring tyranny, from 


the commencement of the national 
aſſembly, to the removal of the 
aſſembly and king to Paris; with 
obſervations on the_ occurrences 
which took place during that pe- 
riod, and ſtrictures on the acts 
and decrees of the conſtituent 
body. Theſe ſubjects of hiſtory 
and diſcuſſion our author examines 


with a calm and philoſophic eye; 


and ſuggeſts, as ſhe goes along, a 
variety of important reflections 


which merit the attention of poli- 


ticians of every party, and-ſtateſ- 
men of every country. The ſtyle 


of this work, with the exception 


of ſome obſcurities occaſioned. by 

the too frequent recurrence of me- 

taphorical and figurative language, 

- peculiarly energetic and impreſ- 
ve. 

« The Hiſtory of the Clergy 
during the French Revolution, by 
the Abbe Barruel,” is employed in 
an endeavour to excite the indigna- 
tion of the Engliſh, to whom it is 
addreſſed, again the perſons in 
power in France, by drawing a 
ſhocking picture of the horrors 
that have ben perpetrated in that 
country, and by detailing the ſe- 
verities which have been exerciſed 
againſt the nonjuring prieſts, whom 
the author holds out in the light of 
confeſſors, martyrs, and ſaints, 
Many of the ſtories which he has 
collected are, probably, true, 
though related with every circum- 
ſtance of aggravation, Others of 
them are ſo wonderful and extra- 
ordinary, and at the ſame time 
ſo entirely unſupported by any 
fhadow of rational proof, that we 
can clafs them only with, the le- 
=_z miracles of the church of 

ome. Thoſe unenlightened ca- 
tholics who yet retain a ſufficient 


rtion of credulity to believe the 
atter, may fwallow the former; 
but by conſiſtent proteſtants the 
will be pronounced equally inad. 
miſſible. | 

The © Domeſtic Anecdotes of 
the French Nation, during the 
laſt thirty years, indicative of the 
French Revolution,” are curious 
and intereſting. The obje& of 
them is, to point out the ſecret 
cauſes which have led to that me- 
morable epocha in the annals of 
the world, by holding up to view 
ſome of the moſt ſtriking features 
of the 1 the clergy, and 
the court, and in the manners and 
literature of the country; in which 
may be traced the gradual riſe and 
inſenſible operation of a ſyſtem 
which, to perſons unaccuſtomed to 
cloſe reſearch, and extenſive ſpe- 
culation, appeared to burſt into 
inſtantaneous exiſtence. To ac- 
compliſh this object, the compilers 
profeſs to have given into an ex- 
centric courſe of reading, not only 
of printed books, but of manu- 
ſcripts, whence they derived ma- 
terials which, they preſume, are 
very little known to the public; to 
have examined the multifarious 
memoirs of. the day, with which 
the French nation abounds ; and 
to be themſelves ſo well acquainted 
with the greater part of the anec- 
dotes which they bring forward, as 
to have ſometimes corrected the 
notices they collected, while they 
have added ſome original informa- 
tion. Had they eſtabliſned the au- 
thenticity of their anecdotes, by 
ſpecifying their particular authori. 
ties, they would have done eſſential 
ſervice to the cauſe of truth and 
liberty, to which they avow theilt 
attachment. But in their preſen! 
anonymous and unauthenticated 
form, however ſtriking they may 
be in themſelves, and however ap: 
propriate 


FI 
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propriate to the obje of the work, 


a conſiderable part of their utility 
is loſt, as they cannot be appealed 
to by the political ſpeculatiſt, or 
quoted by the hiſtorian of the 
times. 

« The Hiſtory of the Puritans, 
Kc. by Daniel Neal, M. A. a New 
Edition, reviſed, corrected, and en - 
larged, by Joſhua Toulmin, A. M. 
Vol. I.” is part of a republication 
which is peculiarly acceptable, on 
account of the intrinſic merit and 
ſcarcity of the original, and the 
well known qualifications of the 
editor for the taſk which he has 
undertaken, Wir. Toulmin “ has 
taken no other liberty with the 
original text, than to caſt into 
notes ſome papers and liſts of 
names, which appeared to him too 
much to interrupt the narrative. 
This alteration in its form promiſes 
to render it more pleaſing to. the 
eye, and more agreeable to the per- 
uſal. He has, where he could pro- 
cure the works quoted, which in 
moſt inſtances»he, has been able to 
do, examined and corrected the re- 
ferences, and ſo afcertained the 
fairneſs and accuracy of the au- 
thorities, He has reviewed the 
animadverfions of biſhops Mad- 
dox and Warburton, and Dr. Grey, 
and given the reſult of his ſcruti- 
ny in notes ; by which the credit 
of the author is eventually eſta- 
biſhed, He has not ſuppreſſed 
ſtrictures of his own, where he con- 
ceived there was occaſion for them. 
It has been his aim, in conducting 
this work through the preſs, to 
ſupport the character of the dili- 
gent, accurate, impartial editor.“ 
To this character we think he has 


an indiſputable claim. Prefixed to 


this lume, we find Memoirs of 

the Lieef Mr. Neal, drawn up 

trom his funeral ſermon; preached 

dy Dr. Jennings, and a manuſcript 
7 | 


account of him and his works by 
his ſon Nathaniel Neal Eſq. 

« The Hiſtory of the Church of 
Chriſt, vol. I. containing the Three 
Firſt Centuries, by Joſeph Milner, 
M. A.” is written on a new plan. 
The author means not to efiter 
with any nicety into an account of 
the rites and ceremonies and forms 
of government of the ancient Chriſ- 
tian churches, much leſs into their 
ſecular hiſtory. #4 No doubt,” 
ſays he, * ſome more ancient vo- 
luminous church hiſtorians, as 
well as Moſheim in his Compen- 
dium, have give us much uſeful 
information; and if one can look 


on them as civil hiſtorians altoge- 


ther, they are not to be blamed. 
Had they incorporated into their 
ſecular narratives, an account of 
the progrefs of godlineſs itſelf, I 
ſhould not have dared to reprehend 
them as eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians.” 
It is the hiſtory of the men who 
have been real, not merely nominal 
Chriſtians, that the author propoſes 
to write, and to admit nothing into 
it but what belongs to Chriſt's king- 
dom, and to celebrate genuine pie- | 
ty alone. Such a work muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be partial and defective. 
And however uſeful and valuable 
it may be thought by the pious 
Chriſtian who embraces the ſenti- 
ments of high orthodoxy, it will 
afford little information to the ſtu- 
dent in the hiftory of mankind, 
and the enquirer after truth, who 
wiſhes to become acquainted with 
the riſe and progreſs of Chriſtiani- 
ty, and to trace the corruptions 
which were gradually incorporated 
into it from the dogmas of pagan- 
iſm, and its connexion with the 
civil power. When the author 
occaſionally digreſſes from his plan, 
he adopts the intemperate language 
of ſome of the ancient eecleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians, and credits the anec- 
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dotes to which their prejudiceor ma- 
lignity gave riſe, in order to hold out 
to deteſtation ſome of thoſe charac 
ters who have been branded with 
the opprobrious name of Heretics. 
The “ Hiſtory of the Miſſion of 
the United Brethren among the 
Indians in North America, in three 
Parts, by George Henry Loſkiel, 
tranſlated from the German, by 
Chriſtian Ignatius La Trobe,” is a 
work which will be chiefly intereſt- 
ing to the ſociety of which the au- 
thor is a member. At leaſt we 
may venture to pronounce this 
opinion on the ſecond and third 
arts of the work, which are imme- 
diately devoted to the hiſtory of 
the Miſſion, and deſcribe the hard- 
ſhips, dangers, and perſecution» to 
which individuals have ſubmitted, 
in endeavouring to proſelyte the 
Indians to the faith of the Unitas 
Fratrum. But, like Crantz's Hiſtory 
of the Miſſion to Greenland, it con- 
tains information which 1s valuable 
to the public at large. This will 
be principally found in the firit 
part, which is introductory, and 
preſents us with an enquiry con- 
+ cerning the origin of tlic Indian 
nations; a geographical view of 
the country; an account of the 
general character of the people, 
their language, their acquazntance 
with the arts, their religious cere- 
monies and ſuperſtitions, their dreſs, 
habitations, and manner of living, 
their food and agriculture, their 
method of hunting and fiſhing, 
their trade, their mode of travel- 
ling, dancing, and other amuſe— 
ments, their diſeaſes and remedies, 
their funerals and mourning, parti- 
culars in natural hiſtory ; a narrative 
of the Indian nations ſince the arriv- 
al of the Europeans ; a deſcription 


of the political inſtitutions of the De- 


lawares and Iroquois; and an ac- 
count of their manner of entering 


upon, and conducting war, and 
making peace. Mr. La Trobe's 
tranilation is executed with ſim- 
plicity, and apparent fidelity, and is 
accompanied by a map of North 
America, between the 35th and 
45th degrees of latitude, and a co- 
pious Index. 

Ihe“ Chronological Hiſtory of 
the Eutgpean States, with their Diſ- 
coveries and Settlements, from the 
Treaty of Nimeguen in 1678, to 
the cloſe of the Year 1792, &c. 
alſo Biographical Sketches of the 
Sovereigns who have reigned dur- 
ing that Period, and of thoſe Per- 
ſons who have been principally in- 
tereſted, &c. by Charles Mayo, 
LL. B.“ is a work on which the 
author has employed uncommon 
diligence, and great ingenuity 
and it will be fonnd highly uſeful 
to the ſtudent in modern hiſtory, 
From errors and inaccuracies, it is 
not entirely free ; but they are not 
ſo numerous, or of ſuch conſe- 
quence, as greatly to detract from 
its general merit. The author's 
plau divides each page, which con- 
tains the general . occurrences of 
one year, into columns, and appro» 
priates one of theſe to each ſtate in 
which any thing memorable has 
happened, and adjuſts the conſtitu- 
ent events o each civil tranſaction, 


and military or naval operation, in a 


ſeries which has a reference to a 
ſcale of months in the upper margin; 
by which means a diſtin& outline is 
given of the hiſtory of each coun- 
try. By diſpoſing, likewiſe, the 
columns in a parallel order, the 
hiſtories of the ſeveral ſtates 
are Concentrated in one point 0 
view. By this plan, be comprizes 
every material and 
event, in eccleſiaſtical, political, 
military, and commercial hiſtory 3 
and arranges them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to enable the reader to diſ- 

: oy cover 


tranſaction and 
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rover the cauſes in which the ſeveral 
revolutions, wars, &c. have origin- 


_ ated, the conſequences with which 


they have beenattended, and their re- 
lation to other contemporary events. 
The biographical ſketches are con- 
ciſe, and well digeſted, and drawn 
up, like the reſt of the work, in 
preſpicuous and pleaſing language. 


In Biography, the firſt work 
which attracts our notice, is “ the 
Life of Sir Chazles Linnæus, 
Kniglit of the Swediſh Order of 
tae Polar Star, &c. &c. by D. H. 


Stoever, Ph. D. tranſlated ſrom the. 


Original German, by Joſeph Trapp, 
A. M.” Theoriginal of this work, 
we are informed, has been read 
upon the continent, with an avi- 
dity bordering upon enthuſiaſm. 
And it muſt be acknowledged that 
tue author has exerciſed the moſt 
indefatigable literary diligence, fo 
render it worthy of ſuch a favour- 
able reception. Beſides a careful 
ind minute examination of up- 
wards of thirty biographical trea- 
ties reſpecting the Swediſh lumi- 
nary, Dr. Stoever was ſupplied 
with much original information, 
by many perſons of conſiderable 
literary eminence, . to whom he 
makes due acknowledgments ; and 
he was, likewiſe, fo fortunate as to 
collect from the ſurviving pupils 
of Linnzeus, many valuable facts, 
«hich would, in all probability, 
otherwiſe have been loſt. With 
theſe materials he has compoſed a 
work which, by tracing that extra- 
ordinary character through the ſe- 
"tral circumſtances of his life, aud 
mne regular advances which he 
made in ſcience, and literary repu- 
lion, will gratify the curioſity of 
1 great number of readers, and be 
particularly acceptable to the lov- 
tis of natural hiſtory. To this 
narrative are added biographical 
particulars of the life of profeſſor 
1794. | 


| | 


\ 


Charles Linnæus jun. who ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the academical 
chair, but was prematurely ſnatch- 
ed away when promifing to open 
his career with ſplendor. Dr. Stoe- 
yer has alſo annexed a curious 
hiſtory of the ſale of the Linnæan 
collection, from a letter of Dr. 
Smith, the preſident of the Lin- 
næan ſociety of London, who was 
the fortunate purchaſer; and a 
liſt of the writings of Linnæus, 
which he has ſpared no pains or 
labour to render as complete and 


ſatisfactory as poſſible. e can- 


not beſtow any great ſhare of 
praiſe upon the tranſlation, with 
reſpect either to elegance, or ac- 
curacy. 

The next work which calls for 
our attention, is “ the Life of Tho- 
mas Ruddiman, A. M. to which 
are ſubjoined New Anecdotes of 
Buchanan, by George Chalmers, 
F. N. B. 8. A.” in this pros 
duction, the author has agreeably 
intermixed witli the incidents of 


Ruddiman's life, a hiſtory of the 


progreſs of grammatical learning 
in Scotland, from the earlieſt ac - 
counts; a curious hiſtory of newſ- 
papers, from the time of queen 
Elizabeth to the year 1792; anti- 
quarian reſearches relative to the 
hiftory of Scotland; and biogra- 
phical notices , of Ruddiman's 
friends, and literary. connexions. 
On theſe different topics, he has 
ſupplied the curious reader with 


much information and entertain- - 


ment. The new anecdotes of Bu- 
chanan, which Mr. Chalmers Pas 
ſubjoined, are intended to defend 
Ruddiman againſt the cenſures 
which have been paſſed by differ- 
ent writers, on the preface and 


notes to his edition of Buchanan's 


works; and to hold out the Scot- 
tiſh hiſtorian in the moſt odious 
points of view, as the ſeditious in- 
ſtigator to anarchy, and guilty of 

ingratitude, 
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ingratitude, meanneſs, falſehood, 
and forgery. In this part of his 
work our author appears to be in- 
fluenced by the ſtrongeſt prejudices 
againſt Buchanan's political princi- 
ples, and an evident predilection 
tor thoſe doctrines of Jacobitiſm, 
which are becoming faſhionable 
among the profeſſed friends to the 
Brunſwick dynaſty. The reader, 
therefore, will find it, as he may 
probably ſuſpe&, wanting in that 
candour and impartiality of which 
the hiſtorian and biographer ſhould 
never loſe ſight : he will alſo find 
it written in that ſtyle of bitterneſs 
and aſperity, which is injurious to 
truth, and diſgraceful to criticiſm. 
In our laſt: volume, we gave an 
account of the © Memoirs of Gre- 
gorio Panzani, tranſlated from the 
Italian orizinal, by the Rev. Joſeph 
Berington ;” which we recom- 
mended as containing a collection 
of facts, highly intereſting to the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian. We like- 
wiſe expreſſed our warm approba- 
tion of the candour and liberality 
diſcovered by the tranſlator, in 
communicating them to the public, 
and in the remarks and ſentiments 
which he conveyed in his Intro- 
duction and Supplement. This 
candour and liberality, as we ſur- 
mized would be the caſe, have.ex- 
cited the indignation of the bigot - 
ted Roman Catholics againſt that 
gentleman; one of whom, the 
Rev. Charles Plowden, has publiſh- 
ed “ Remarks on a Book, entitled 
Memoirs of Gregorio Panzani, pre- 
ceded by an Addreſs to the Rev, 
Joſeph Berington.” Theſe remarks 
are by no means deſtitute of inge- 
nuity and ſhrewdneſs ; although 
we think that they contribute very 
little to invalidate the arguments 
produced in ſupport of the authen- 
ticity of the materials made uſe of 
in the Memoirs. - But the addreſs 


by which they are preceded is acri- 
monious and virulent in the ex- 
treme. Mr. Plowden, in the ex- 
ubetance of his zeal for the papal 
cauſe, is not ſparing of the oppro- 
brious epithets which he beſtow; 
on Mr. Berington, whom he repre- 
ſents to be“ a daring innovator, 
who has inſulted ſpiritual authori- 
ty, eſpecially in its ſource, the 
head of the church ; who has re- 


viled the Jeſuits; and who has been 


guided by the demon of independ- 
ence, and run wild with the Juſt 
of ſingularity.” He, likewiſe, more 
than inſinuates his ſuſpicion, that 
he has deſignedly impoſed upon the 
world a contemptible piece of pre- 
tended hiſtory, or that he has for- 
ged the memoirs, or fraudulently 
garbled them, 
thoſe enlightened Catholics muſt 
expect to meet with, who refuſe to 
yield that univerſal and implicit 
ſubjection to the ſee of Rome, 
which they conceive to be incon- 
ſiſtent with the true genius of the 
Chriſtian religion, and the legiti- 
mate claims of the church. 

Mr. Henry John Todd, in his 
& Account of the Deans of Canter- 
bury, from the New Foundation 
of that Church, by Henry VIII. to 
the prefent Time,” among notices 
of many unimportant characters 
who have few or no pretenſions to 
biographjcal record, offers brief 
memoirs of dignitaries of the 
church who have been eminent in 
their day, as ſcholars, or divines! 
ſuch as Wotton, Godwin, Tillot- 
ſon, Sharp, Hooper, Stanhope, and 
Horne. For a conſiderable part of 
his materials he is indebted to the 
Biographia Britannica, and the 
General Dictionary; excepting 1 
the inſtance of Dr. Horne, whoſe 
deceaſe has been too recent to have 
admitted the inſertion of his name 


in the paſt impreſliong of thoſe 


works. 


Such treatment 
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works. The manner in which he 
has compiled theſe ſketches is, in 
general, fimple and pleaſing, and 


accompanied with pertinent re- 


marks. To the whole Mr. Todd 


has added a catalogue of the manu- 


{cripts in the library, which will 
be principally of ſervice to the of- 
ficers in the church of Canterbury. 

« The Life of John Bunter, by 
jeſſe Foot, Surgeon,” contains a 
critique on the character and works 
of that celebrated anatomiſt, by one 
of the profeſſion who boldly at- 
tacked ſome of his leading opi- 
nions during his life-time; and 
now publiſhes this work to © en- 
lighten the blind- admiration of 
thoſe who never having read a ſin- 
zle line he has written, believed 
him to have been the firſt ſurgeon 
of his time; and to inform the 
implicit, but zealous pupil, who 
relying on the truth and integrity 


of his maſter, without conſulting 


his own underſtanding, was per- 
ſuaded, that the lateſt diſcoveries 
and neweſt opinions of John Huut- 
er could not be found already re- 
giſtered in former authors.” This 
work is divided into four parts. 
The firſt part commences with his 
itudying in the ſchool of anatomy, 
under his brother, and includes an 
account of the controverſies with 
brofeflor Monro, and Mr. Pott, 
and the other tranſactions of his 
lite to the year 1760. The ſecond 
part contains an account of his ex- 
trance into the army, with conſe- 
quent tranſactions to the year 1770, 
and a catalogue of all Mr. Hunt- 
er's publications. The third part 
couliſts of explanatory re marks on 
all his various productions in natu- 
ral hiſtory, anatomy, and ſurgery. 
In the fourth part we are preſented 
WI! the ſeries of tranſactions from 
tie year 1770, to the cloſe of Mr. 
Iunter's life; an account of the 


os and arrangement of his 


_ muſeum; and anecdotes of the 


author, with a ſhort ſketch of his 
character. On the juſtice and 
merit of the greater .part of the 
ſtrictures and criticiſms in this 
work, we muſt leave profeſſional 
men to decide. We cannot help 
obſerving, however, that Mr. Foot's 
narrative appears throughout to 
be tinctured by a degree of preju- 
dice againſt Mr, Hunter, which 
ſhoutd ſeem to have diſqualified 
him for the office of an impartial 
biographer, His abilities and vir- 
tues mult indeed have been very 
thin and ſhadowy,” if he was 
not entitled to higher encomiums 
than will be found in the volume 
before us. Mr, Foot's performance 
is, upon the whole, well written, 
notwithſtanding that it is occaſion- 
ally obſcure and inaccurate. 

The“ Memoirs of General Du. 
mourier, written by himſelf, tranſ. 
lated by. John Fenwick, Parts I. 
and II.“ conſtitute a publication 
which cannot but be higaly inter- 
eſting, on account of the talents 
which that _celebrated character 
has diſplayed in the cabinet and in 
the field, aud his ſubſeque..t change 
of circum'ances ; which arreſted 
the attention of all Europe. To 
theſe memoirs is prefixed a brief 
account of his life, extracted from 
a letter to a friend. The body of 
the work contains, in twenty-nine 
chapters, a view of the ſtate of 
things in France, particularly with 
reſpect to the armies; an account 
of the different parties in the con- 
vention, with the characters of 
the principal members; the mea- 
ſures purſued by him to counteract 
the plans of the Jacobins, and to 
ſerve the king; his endeavours to 

reſerve peace with England and 
Holland; his account of the dif- 
ferent campaigns in which he was 


P 2 engaged, 
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engaged, particularly that of 1793, 
with the arreſt of the commiſſion- 
ers; and much other matter of 
which the outlines are too multi- 
farious to be analyzed by us. Du- 
mourier's object in this work is 
to prove, that he had always fixed 
principles and a determined cha- 
racter; to convince men of elevat- 
ed and upright minds, that he was 
influenced in all his tranſactions by 
a ſincere regard to the conſtitution 
of 1789, and a wiſh to ſerve his 
country, and inſure general tran- 
quillity to Europe; and that any 
apparent inconſiſtencies in h's con- 
duct are to be reſolved into his 
uniform oppoſition to republicans 
and royaliſts. Notwithſtanding that 
we cannot avoid being ſceptical 
with reſpet to the purity of his 
motives, and conſider his hiſtory 
as holding out an inſtructive leſſon 
to thioſe whoſe predominant paſ- 
fions are ambition and vanity ; we 
are nevertheleſs -ready to acknow- 
edge, that he has employed great 


ingenuity in vindication of his 


character and conduct. As a col- 
lection of ſtriking facts, relative 
not only to the hero of the ſtory, 
but to a very important and event- 
ful period in the hiftory of tlie pre- 
ſent war, theſe Memoirs merit the 
ſerious attention of the politician 
and hiſtorian, and will, doubtleſs, 
be appealed to by poſterity. How 
far they will enable poſterity to de- 
cide on the comparative guilt of the 
French and of the allies, iu being the 
canſes of the complicated horrors 
which have covered the face of 
Europe, we will leave the diſpaſ- 
fionate reader to judge. Mr. Fen- 
wick's tranflation, though upon 
the whole faithſul to the fenſe of 
the original, bears marks of inat- 
tention and 8 . 

« The Life of J. P. Briſſot, De- 
puty from Eure and Loire, to the 


} 


National Convention, written by 
himſelf, and tranſlated from the 
French,” is an intereſting publica- 
tion, and is recommended by every 
internal evidence of authenticity. 
It contains an ingenious and ſpi- 
rited defence of one of the ableſt 
and beſt ho wr who were en- 
ed in planning and bringin 
— the — * oe. nil 
the attacks of his enemies, who ac- 
cuſed him of being corrupted by 
foreign powers; and ſhews, that in 
the whole courſe of his life he 
had been uniformly influenced by 
principles of pure morality, and 
genuine . patriotiſm, It throws 
much light, likewiſe, on the views 
of the different parties who have 
by turns ſucceeded to the poſſeſ- 
fion of power in France. On theſe 
accounts it is well worthy of at- 
tention ; and more eſpecially, as 
the conſpicuous part which Briſſot 
acted on the ſcene, ſubſequently to 
its publication, has attached gon- 
ſiderable celebrity to his name in 
the public annals of his country. 
The“ New Biographical Diction- 
ary, or Pocket Compendium, con- 
taining a brief Account of the 
Lives and Writings of the mot 
eminent Perſons in every Age and 
Nation,” is a comprehenſive little 
work, drawn up with much can- 
dour, and in a pleaſing ſtyle. We 
recommend it to thoſe readers who 
have little opportunity for conſult- 
ing larger biographical treatiſes, 
and who wiſh to obtain ſome ge- 
neral information concerning the 
moſt confpicuous characters, who 
from their ſtations or talents have 
commanded the attention of the 
world, and whoſe names frequently 
occur in the page of hiſtory. 


Among the publications of the 
year which are to be referred to 
the head of Antiquidies, we find a 

adn continua- 
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contiuuation of Mr. Maurice's cu- 
rious work entitled“ Indian Au- 
tiquities,“ which was announced 
by us in our laſt volume. This 
continuation is divided into three 
parts, or volumes, numbered, III. 
IV. V. In the third volume our 
author proceeds with the ſubject 
of his ſecond diſſertation, and en- 
deavours to illuſtrate the oriental 
theology by a compariſon and ex- 
planation of the ſacred edifices of 
Hindoſtan and Egypt; in which 
he takes Tavernier, Norden, Po- 
cocke, Greaves, Volney, and Sava- 
ry, for his guides, interſperſing 
their accounts with ingenious ob. 
jervations of his own, and intro. 
ducing a Turious diſquiſition on the 
origin and progreſs of architecture, 
conſidered with reference to the 
aſtronomical and mythological no- 
tions of the ancients, and on the 
earlieſt ſpecies of oriental architec- 
ture, We cannot but remark, 
however, that Mr. Maurice grows 
more inattentive to arrangement 
and order, and betrays a greater 
diſpoſition to indulge to conjece 
ture and hypotheſis, as he proceeds 
in his work, The former fault 
he will doubtleſs correct in a new 
edition, which we hope the encou- 
ragement of the public will ſoon 
demand. The latter ſeems to have 
taken ſuch firm poſſeſhon of his 
mind, and is ſo. connected with 
what now appears to be an eſſen- 
tial part of his plan, viz, to ſhew 
that the ſymbols of the Chriſtian 
religion were immemorially uſed 
among the jdojatries of Afia, that 
we deſpair of ſeeing his work ſo 
modelled as to meet with our en- 
tire approbation, That we do not 
lightly make this remark, and that 
it does not proceed from any opi- 
mon of our own with reſpect to 
the commonly received doctrine, 


ve think thoſe diſpaſſionate read- 


ers will admit, who attend to the 
_ of proofs which he adduces 

or the truth of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, drawn from the ſephiroth 
or three ſuperior ſplendors of the 
Jewiſh Cabala ; from the dogmas 
of Oriental theology which were 
held above a thouſand years before 
Plato wis born; and from the 
monſtrous ſuperſtition of the Hin- 
doos. Theſe proofs occupy the 
whole of the IVth and a conſider - 
able part of the Vth volumes, and 
abound in aſſertion and declamation; 
but are very defective in point of 
rational argument. We are indeed 
ready to acknowledge ourſelves to 
be of the number of thoſe 4 timid 
Chriſtians.” who ſhould have been 
ſurpriſed, if from ſuch ſources we 
could have traced any principles af 
pure Chriſtian theology. Indepen- 
dently, however, of the tedious diſ- 
cuſſion in which his foudneſs for hy- 
potheſis involves our author, theſe 
volumes will afford information 
and entertainment to the reader; 
in the accounts which they — 
of the doctrines and ſuperſtitious 
rites of the Brahmins, and the pro- 
greſs of the candidates through the 
different degrees of Hindoo proba- 
tion; the myſteries of Mithras, and 
the ſeverities exerciſed on thoſe 
who were initiated into them; and 
the horrible penances voluntarily 
ſubmitted to by the devotees of In- 
dia. From the cloſe of our author's 
preface we are led to expect ſoon 
a ſixth volume of this work, which 
is to contain diſtinct and extenfive 
diſſertations on the celebrated code 


of laws,” the moſt ancient form of 


overnment, and the literature of 

indoſtan. In theſe diſſertations 
we expect that we fhall accompany 
the author with more unmixed 


-pleaſure than the preſent volumes 


have afforded us, and that we ſhalt 


nnd greater reaſon to expreſs gar 
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unqualified applauſe of the reſult of 


his learned and ingenious labours. 
& The Courſe of Hannibal over 
the Alps aſcertained, by John 
Whitaker, B. D.“ in 2 vols. is a 
erformance in which the author 
— employed much ingenuity, in 
order to correct the miſconceptions 
of ancients and moderns reſpect- 
ing the track which the celebrated 
African purſued, in his march from 
Gaul to Italy. In a variety of 
diſcuſſions, and digreſſions, in which 
he has given his known learning, 
antiquarian ſkill, and imagination 
full play, he conducts his hero 
from Lauriol, in Dauphine, where 
he paſſes the Rhone, to Lyons; 
from Lyons, to Geneva ; from Ge- 
neva, to Martigny; and from Mar- 
tigny, over the Alps, by the great 
St. Bernard, to Turin, where he 
leaves him. He then triumphant- 
ly exclaims, . I have thus con- 
ducted Hannibal from Lauriol on 
the Rhone in Dauphine, to Turin 
on the Po iu Piedmont. I have 
taken him ſtage by ſtage, and ſtep 
by ſtep, through this long laby- 
rinth of nations; as the concur- 
ring narratives of Polybius and Li- 
vy have held out the clue. Geo- 
graphy has united with hiſtory ; 
the preſent nature of the ground 
with the ancient deſcriptions of 
the ſites, and the Itinerary of Rome 
with the traditions of the Romans, 
to confirm their narrative, and my 
account. I have pointed out all 
the grand reaſons, that actuated 
the mind of Hannibal, and direct- 
ed the movements of the Carthagi- 
nians under him. I have thus 
thrown a new and ſtrong light, 
J preſume, upon this important 
portion of hiſtory. I have parti- 
cularly fixed the line jn which he 
croſſed the Alps, for the firf time 
in a ele part of his courſe, and 
for the 4, I trutt, in every part of 
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it.” We muſt leave his readers to 
determine how far he is entitled to 
that merit which he ſo confidently 
claims. But we cannot avoid no- 
ticing with ſtrong diſapprobation 
the air of ſelf- importance which 
een, every part of theſe vo. 
umes, and the coarſe and intempe. 
rate language in which he condemns 


the opinions of Livy, and Polybius, 


and Strabo, and the modern au- 
thors who have treated on the 
ſame ſubject, when they differ 
from his own. Nor can we con- 
ceal the diſguſt which we felt, 
when we found him introducing 


the invidious and abuſive diſtinc. 


tions of modern politics, into a li- 
terary work. With many of his 
other digreſſions, hiſtorical, and 
critical, we have been highly en- 
tertained. The ſtyle of Mr.Whit- 


aker ſometimes is turgid, and ſome - 


times inks inta the other extreme 
but its general characteriſtics are 
vigor and vivacity, 

The“ Defence of the Scots 
Highlanders in general, &c. with 
a New and fatisfaRtory Account of 
the Pits, Scots, Fingal, Offian, 
&c. and ſeveral other particulars 
reſpecting the high Antiquities of 
Scotland, by the Rev. John Lanne 
Buchanan,” is defigned to contro- 
vert ſeveral poſitions in Mr. Pin- 
kerton's Enquiry into the Hiſtory 
of Scotland: particularly, that the 
Picts ſpake the Gothic tongue, and 
not the Gaelic; that no Druids 
ever dwelled northward of Wales; 
and thoſe which aſſert · the tardy 
converſion of the Picts to _ 
anity. Whatever be the truth o 
theſe points, we cannot ſay that our 
author is a formidable antagoniſt 
to Mr. Pinkerton. To argument 
he has few pretenſions; and till 
fewer to candour and | urbanity. 
When Mr. Pinkerton's work made 
its appearance, we freely * 
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our diſapprobation of the language 
of ſelf-importance and of acrimo- 
ny, which diſgraced ſeveral of his 
ingenious and learned pages. The 
virulence, however, which we met 
with in Mr. Buchanan's work, 
united to equal confidence, and 
very little that can afford inſtruc- 
tion or amuſement, excited ſenſa- 
tions that we will not attempt to 
deſcribe in adequate terms. 

The « Enquiry into the Origin 
and Progreſs of the Science of He- 


raldry in England, with Explana- 


tory Obſervations on Armorial En- 
ſigns, by James Dallaway, A M.“ 
is a publication which will afford 
much entertainment to the curious 
and intelligent antiquary, from the 
ingenious reſearches which it con- 
tains, and the claſſical as well as 
hiſtorical and general literature, 
which the author has made ſubſer- 
vient to the illuſtration of his fa- 
vourite ſtudies. It is, likewiſe, the 
moſt accurate, perſpicuous, and 
elegant production which we have 
ſeen on the ſubject; and the beſt 


adapted to the information and 
amuſement of the young ſtudent in 


Engliſh antiquities. Of its con- 
tents we ſhall endeavour to give 
our readers a general idea, by men- 
tioning the leading ſubjects in the 
ſeven ſections into which it is di- 


vided, Theſe are, the erigin of 


heraldry, or of bearing armorial 
diſtinctions; tilts and tournaments ; 
the eſtabliſhment of the college of 
heralds, with their perquiſites of 
office, viſitations, &c. &; literary 
hiſtory of heraldry during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, with bio- 
graphical accounts of the perſons 
who have written on the ſcience of 
heraldry ; origin of ſurnames, the 
ſtate of heraldry under Charles I. 
$ad an account of the decline 
of the courts of chivalry ; inveſti- 
= . of heralds; the compila- 
Gu of pedigrees, modes of mar- 


ſhalling arms, cognizances, creſts, 
&c. &c, &c. The author has alſo 
added to theſe ſections an Appen- 


dix, 1 additional explana- 
u 


tions of the ſubjects on which he 


has treated in the body of his work; 


which is farther illuſtrated and re- 
commended by numerous plates 
and vignettes, and great typogra- 
phical elegance. £ 

The Two Letters on the Ori- 
gin, Antiquity, and Hiſtory of 
Norman Tiles, ſtained with Armo- 
rial Bearings, &c. by John Hen- 
niker Major, Eſq. M. A. F. R. 8. 
S. A.” will be eſteemed curious by 
the adepts in heraldic lore; but 
we do not perceive to what im- 
portant or 3 object the 
author can apply the ſubjects of his 
inveſtigations. The utmoſt that 
we can learn from theſe letters is, 
that the tiles which they deſcribe 


once formed part of the pavement 


of one of the halls of the con vent 
of St. Stephen, in the capital of 
lower Normandy, and that they 
were probably the armorial bear- 
ings of fome of the ſuperſtitious 
noblemen, who aſſiſted in founding 
or endowing that religious houſe. 
The next publication which 
calls for our notice is, a continua- 
tion of the Bibliotheca Typogra- 
phica Britannica, entitled“ Miſ- 
cellaneous Antiquities,” Nos. I. 
and II. The firſt of theſe num- 
bers is entitled Mandueſſedum 
Romanorum, being the Hiſtory 
and Antiquities of the Pariſh - of 
Manceter, including the Wamlets 
of Hartshill, Oldbury, and Ather- 


None, aud alſo of the adjacent 


pn of Anfley in the County of 
arwick.” This work was left 
in an incomplete ſtate by the late 
Benjamin Bartlett, Eſq. F. A. 8. 
who had for many years devoted 
to it his leiſure hours; and comes 
before the public enlarged, and car- 
ried on under the inſpection of ſe- 
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veral gentlemen reſident on the 
ſpot. It contains ſuch informa- 
tion and entertainment as cannot 
fail of being acceptable to the lov- 
ers of topographical hiſtory ; and 
biographical natices of Obadiah 
Grew, D. D. who was ejęcted from 
the church of St. Michael, in Co 
ventry, by the a& of uniformity, 
and of his ſon Nehemiah Grew, 
M. D. who was well known in 
London, where lie reſided many 
2 as a phyſician and an author. 
o. II. is a pleaſing, but ſhort 
« Sketch of the Hiſtory and Anti- 
quities of Hawkherſt, Kent,” writ- 
ten on a plan ſuggeſted ſome years 
ago in the —— Magazine, 
for procuring parochial hiſtories 
from every part of the kingdom. 
„ The Ancient and Modern 
State of the pariſh of Cramond, to 
which are added Biographical and 
Genealogical Collections, reſpect- 
ing ſome of the moſt conſider- 
able Families and Individuals con- 
nected with that Diſtrict,“ is a well 
written, and elegant work, for 
which the public are indebted to 
the pen of John Philip Wood, 
Eſq. It is divided into two 2 
The firſt part is topographical, and 
preſents us with the ſituation, ex- 
tent, Roman hiſtory, antiquities, 
population, manners, ſtate of agri- 


culture, manufactures, &c. of the 


pariſh of Cramond, in which the 
reader will meet with many curi- 
ous and ' intereſting particulars, 
The ſecond part, which is biogra- 
phical and genealogical, abounds 
alſo in information and amuſement, 
It contains accounts uf fir George 
Mackenzie of Royſtoun, firſt earl 
of Cromarty ; of the family of 
Hope, of which Charles Hope, of 
Hopetoun, was raiſed to the peer- 
age in 1703; and of John Law, 
of Lawriſton, which has already 
appeared as a ſeparate publication, 


and was noticed by us in our Ne. 
giſter for the year 1791. 

„The Hi ory and Antiquitiey 
of the Abbey and Borough of 
Eveſham, compiled chiefly” from 
MS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, by 
Wm. Tindal, M. A.” conſiſts of 
nine chapters. The firſt five chap. 
ters are devoted to accounts of the 
foundation of the-abbey ; of the 
abbots; of the revenue and endow. 
ments; of the cuſtoms and inter- 
nal regulations; and of the ſite and 
remaining antiquities of that an- 
cient. monaſtery, The remaining 
part of the volume deſcribes the 
vale of Eveſham; the riſe of the 
town from the abbey ; its favour- 
able ſituation, preſent ſtate, ſoil, 


air, &c; public edifices; the emi- 


nent perſons who have been born 
or reſided there; and the deciſtve 
battle of Eveſham which proved 
fatal to the power of the — 
Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter. 
With theſe chapters are connected 
two Appendixes, one in the body 
of the work, conſiſting of charters 
and references to public papers that 
relate to the abbey ;z and the other 
containing liſts of the repreſentatives 
in parliament.and of the mayors, 
and other papers illuſtratiye of the 
conſtitutian and hiſtory of the bo- 
rough. Notwithſtanding that in 
our peruſal of this work we met 
with epportunities in which criti- 
ciſm might convict the author of 
inaccuracies, and the injudicious 
introduction of matter foreign to 
the proper deſign of an antiquarian 
and topographer, we think him, on 
the whole, to be entitled to praiſe 
for the attention and induſtry with 
which he bas compiled it. The 
plates accompanying it, which are 
ſeven in number, are well execut- 


ed. A 
The volume of © Select Views 
in Leiceſterſhire, from Original 


Drau ing 
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Drawings, containing Seats of the 
Nobility and Gentry, Town Views, 
and Ruins, accompanied with De- 
ſcriptive and Hiſtorical Relations, 
hy 7. Throſby,” appears to have 


been publiſhed, chiefly, with the 


deſign of introducing to notice the 
numerous pleaſing engravings with 
which it is enriched, Theſe are 
upwards of ſixty in number, and 
exhibit the remains of caſtles and 
religious houſes, and the © dwell- 
ings of the rich and opulent,” be. 
25 thoſe of the bigheſt 
rank of nobility, and ending with 
the ſeats of private — In 
the relations and deſcriptions which: 
accompany them, readers of dif- 
ferent deſcriptions will find enter» 
tainment. 

The “ Supplementary Volume 
to the Leiceſterſnire Views, con- 
taining a Series of Excurſions in 
the Year 1790, to the Villages and 
Places of Note in the County,” by 
the ſame author, is preſented to the 
public as an expreſhon of grati- 
tude to thoſe who had been volun- 
tary patrans of his former work. 
It contains a greater portion of 
deſcription ang narrative, and a 
greater variety of anecdotes than 
were to he met with in that 
volume; and will prove not an un- 
pleaſing companion to the traveller 
who wiſhes to frequent the rural 
ſcenes, and learn the village hiſ- 
tory of Leiceſterſhire.. This vo- 
lume is illuſtrated by ſixteen en- 
gravings, principally relating to the 
fem ains of antiquity. 

The “ Account of a rich Illus 
minated Miſſal, executed for John 
Duke of Bedford, Regent of France 
under Henry VI. and afterwards in 
ine Poſſeſſion of the late Ducheſs 
ot Portland,” brings the reader ac- 
quainted with a very curious and 
iplendid monument of the arts in 
nie fifteenth century. This Miſſal 


contains fifty-nine large miniatures, 
and above (iran tn. {mall on 

diſplayed in brilliant borders 2 
golden foliage, with variegated 
flowers, &c. and with ations 
of each in lines of blue and gold“ 
letters at the bottom of every page. 
The ſubjects are, ſymbals of the 
twelve months, hiſtorical paints 
ings from the ſcripture, ortraits of 
the duke and duchefs of Bedford, 
with various paintings, deſigned as 
compliments to the noble owners 
of the book. At the fale of the 
late Ducheſs of Portland's effects 
in 1786, this miſſal was purchaſed, 
by Mr. Edwards, bookſeller, of Pall 
Mall, for the large ſum of 2131. 3s, 


Among the books of Travels 
which were publiſhed during the 
xear 1794, we meet with“ The 
Rhine, or a Journey from Utrecht ta 
Frankfort, &c: deſcribed in a Series 
of Letters, written 'from Holland 
to a Friend in England in the Years 
1791, and 1792, by Thomas Co- 
gan, . in 2 vols.” Theſe 
volumes are the productions of a 
well-informed and judicious ob- 
ſerver, who with taſte and diſcri- 
mination has ſelected the moſt 
ſtriking objects that offered them- 
ſelves to his view, or excited his - 
reflections during his tour, and 
penned his deſcriptions and ſenti- 
ments with that unreſtrained eaſe 
and freedom which are ſo intereſt+ 
ing in epiſtolary correſpondence, 


And, what renders-his work more 


valuable and entertaining than the 
greater part of travels and voyages 
which are continually iſſuing from 
the preſs is the circumſtance, that 
a very conſiderable ſhare of his at- 
tention has been beſtowed on the 
different views of human nature 
whicl preſented themſelves to him 
in his progreſs, and the cuſtoms, 
manners, and characters of the 

. perſons 
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_ whom be met with, which 
e has contrived to explain and 
develope with a happy mixture of 
good ſenſe and vivacity. Dr. Co- 
gan is an uniform friend to truth, 
virtue and liberty; and has ingeni- 
ouſly introduced anecdotes into 
his work, to illuſtrate the value of 
thoſe bleſſings. The principal 
places in the firſt volume, at which 
the Dr. arreſts the progreſs of the 
reader for any conliderable time, 
are Cleves, Duſſeldorff, and Co- 
logne; at which places he has op- 
portunities of affording unaffected 
difplays of his knowledge and 
good tafte, of- the warmth Ind 
energy with which he can com- 
mend noble and generous actions, 
and of the good-humoured fatire 
he can make uſe of in expoſing the 
ſuperſtition and follies of mankind. 
In the ſecond volume he conducts 
us to Bonn, Coblentz, Mentz, and 
Frankfort. At Mentz he is enga- 
ged in a curious diſquiſition on the 
invention of printing, the honour 
of which he awards to Laurence 
Coſter of Haarlem; and at Frank- 
fort, in a defcription of the cere- 
monies obſerved at the coronation 
of the emperor, and. a very enter- 
taining account of that part of the 
annual fair which relates to the in- 
tereſts and hiſtory of literature in 
Germany. The reſt of this vo- 
kime is employed in a detail of the 
author's paſſage down the Rhine, 
which abounds in animated deſcrip- 
tions, juſt remarks, and genuine 
pleaſantry. . This work 1s orna- 
mented with twenty-four acqua 
tinta views af the moſt pictureſque 
ſcenery on the banks of the Rhine. 

The Letters during a Tour 
through Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, in the. Years 1791 and 
1792, with Reflections on the 
Manners, Literature, and Religion 


of thoſc Countries, by Robert Gray, 


A. M.“ are the productions of 
an author already well known to 
the public as a learned divine, and 
who is careful to preſerve the dig- 
nity becoming that character while 
he claims their acquaintance as a 
traveller. Thoſe who travel with 
him, will“ find him at leaſt harm. 
leſs; picking up no ſcraps of in- 
fidelity, collecting no traſh of 
foreign politics. If he advert to 
the light and empty notions which 
bubbled up in' the ſocieties which 
he ſaw, it 1s only to point out their 
frivolous and tranſient nature. He 
has wiſhed to direct curioſity to in- 
tereſting objects, and to enliven 
the vacant hours of life by in- 
war 1 if not inſtructive com- 
munications.” By ſuch obſerva- 
tions in the preface the reader is 
prepared, when he opens this vo- 
lume, to fit down to a calm and 
ſober entertainment, from which 
he may derive inſtruction and im- 
provement, if he ſhould not be 
charmed by beauties of deſcription, 
or provoked to merriment aud 
laughter, by lively allies, ſpright- 
ly anecdotes, and convivial gaiety. 
And in ſuch an expectation he will 
not be diſappointed, Mr. Gray in 
paſſing over ſcenes which have of- 
ten been deſcribed by intelligent 
travellers, ſelects ſuch objects as 


are more particularly intereſting to 


a literary and religious character, 
on which he makes uſeful remarks 
and reflections; or he endeavours 
to draw from the records of hiſto- 
1 which have eſcaped 
their attention; or to give an un- 
hacknied illuſtration of thoſe cir- 
cumitances in the general man- 
ners of the countries he viſited, 
which appeared moiſt intereſting to 
himſelf, and which may furniſh 


ſubject for the amuſement of a 


few leiſure hours. The ſtyle in 
which theſe letters are written, 
perſpls 
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perſpicuous, and the language 


ſimple and eaſy, 

The“ Ramble through Holland, 
France, and Italy, in 2 vols.” is a 
work that has not much pretenſion 
to information and novelty. It is 
rendered entertaining, however, by 
the intereſting nature of many of 
the ſubje&s which the author has 


ſelected for his remarks, and the 
free ſprightly manner in which they 


are made : and as it is written in 
the light epiſtolary ſtyle, it will be 
acceptable to a numerous claſs of 
readers, 

The“ Two Voyages to Sierra 
Leone, during the Years 1791, 
1792, and 1793, in a Series of 
Letters, by Anna' Maria Falcon- 
bridge,” are written in a lively and 
pleaſing manner, and, as far as we 
can judge from internal evidence, 
with a rigid adherence to truth. 
They deſcribe the incidents and 
occurrences which the authoreſs 
met with in her voyages, and 
excurſions in Africa; the man- 


ners, cuſtoms, &c. of the people 


inhabiting the places ſhe viſited ; 
their ſituations and qualities; a 


brief hiſtory of the peninſula of. 


dicrra Leone, and its environs, 
which it was her intention to have 
conſiderably enlarged, had not her 
deſign bcen anticipated by the pub- 
lication of lieutenant Matthews's 
Voyage to that _— and the 
tranſactions and progreſs of the co- 
lony eſtabliſhed in that place. 
With reſpect to the complaints to 
which Mrs, Falconbridge freely 
indulges againſt the directors of the 
Sierra Leone company, it does not 
tall withia our province to give 
anv opinion. 

Mr. Montefiore's © Authentic 
Account of the late Expedition to 
Bulam, on the Coaſt of Africa, 
with a Deſcription of the preſent 
dettlement of Sierra Leone, and 


\ 


the Adjacent Country,” gives an 
affecting detail of the unfortunate 


. circumſtances which terminated in 


the diſappointment and ruin of 
ſome of the firſt perſons who en- 
gaged in a plan for colonizing one 
of the iſlands in the Rio Grande. 


From this account it appears, that 


the plan was haſtily conceived, and 
attempted to be put in practice, to 
ſay the leaſt, very injudiciouſly. 
For without any previous cere- 
mony of purchaſing Bulam from 
the neighbouring natives who oc- 
caſionally r it, they en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh their ri 


by taking poſſeſſion, and hoiſt 


the Britiſh flag. The conſequence 
was, that ſome of the ſettlers were 
ſoon afterwards cut off by the in- 
habitants of a neighbouring iſland, 
and the reſt obliged to take refu 
in a ſettlement belonging to th 
Portugueſe. Our author's account 
of the ſettlement of Sierra Leone, 
agrees in moſt circumitances with 
that in the laſt mentioned article. 
Mr. Johanſen's “ Account of 


Bulam,” or Bulama, according to 


his orthography, „with Obſerva- 
tions on its Climate, Productions, 
&c. and an Account of the Forma- 
tion and Progreſs of the Bulam 
Aſſociation, and of the Colony it- 
ſelf,”” is of a later date than the 
preceding. From this account it 
appears, that ſeveral of the, coloniſts 
whoſe fears were not ſufficiently 
powerful to engage them to aban- 
don their- deſign, 


tion with the Canabacs, who claim- 
ed Bulam as their property, and 


who made a formal and friendly 


ceſſion of it for a ſatisfactory con- 
ſideration. Subſequently to that 


event a ſettlement has been eſta- 
bliſhed on the iſland, which, with 


proper ſupport, gives flattering 


promiſes of final ſucceſs to the un- 


dertaking. 


profiting from 
experience, entered into a negocia- 
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dertaking, Every friend to the in- 


tereſts of hnmanity, and of his 


country, maſt wiſh that the hopes 
uf the coloniſte may not prove to 
have been too ſanguine, as their 
object is « to people thoſe fertile 
territories, deſpoiled of their in» 
habitants by the flave wade, to rear 
the productions of the elimes be- 
tween the tropics, by the aſſiſtance 
of freemen, and to extend the 


commerce and manufactures of 


Grezt Britain.” Mr. Johanſen's 
treatiſe gives a compleie and au- 
thentic dctail of the formation and 
greſs of the affociation, and a 
deſcription of the ſettlement itſelf, 
Including a variety of facts and ob- 
ſervations relative to its climate 
and productions. The materials 
from which it has been drawn up 
are, the letters, communications, 
und diſpatches of Philip Beaver, 
Efq. a lientenant of the royal navy, 
who has reſided nearly two years 
as chief of the ſettlement ; the in- 
formation of different coloniſts 
fince their return to Eurape ; and 
the records of the ſociety. 
„ Slavery and Famine, Puniſh- 
ments for Sedition, or an Account 
of the Miferies and Starvation of 
Botany Bay, by George Thomp- 
ſon, who failed in _ _ Ad- 
miral, May 1592, with preliminary 
Remarks by G. Dyer, B. A.“ is a 
blication which gives an intereſt- 
ing, but very unpromiſing ac- 
count of the ſettlement which the 
wiſdom of our gover:ment has 
eſtabliſhed for convicts, in New 
South Wales. Many of the facts 
which are here adduced will lead 
the reader to queſtion the policy of 
the eſtabliſhment itſelf, and to cons» 
.. demn the ſeverity with which pu+ 
niſhment has frequently been in- 
flicted for very flight offences. 
The accounts which the editor has 


introduced of Meſtrs. Muir, Palmer, 


ſuits, and who can 
dergo the labours of the field, or 


and Skirving, and his xefietipng 
on their peculiarly hard lot, in 
being ſent to ſuch @ country, and 
to ſuch aſſociations, on account of 
their political opinions, will excite 
the ſympathy of every friend of 
humanity and conſtitutional free, 
dom. 8 

The treatiſe entitled “ Some 
Information 8 America, 
collected by Thomas Cooper, late 
of Mancheſter,” contains many 
important facts, which deſerve the 
ſerious conſideration of thoſe who 
wiſh to emigrate to the tranſatlantic 
regions. It is written in the form 
of letters to a friend. The firft 
letter preſents us with a compara- 
tive eſtimate of the advantages 
likely to be derived from ſettling 
in any of the different ſituations to 
which an emigrant is moſt likely 
to direct his wiſhes, The ſecond 
conſiſts of miſcellaneous informa- 
tion. The third offers a variety of 
facts relative to the purchaſe of 
land, labour, and produce. The 
fourth contains an intereſting ac- 
count of a journey from Philadel- 
phia towards the ſtate of New 
York, The laſt letter is entitled 
A Letter of Scraps. Orie conclu- 
fion which will be drawn from the 
facts which this able and obſerv- 
ing writer has collected js this, that 
unleſs to thoſe Engliſhmen who 
are habituated to agricultural pur- 
rſonally un- 


who have been inſtructed in ſome 
one of the mechanic arts, emigra- 
tion to America muſt prove an ob- 
ject that ſhould very deliberately be 
reflected upon —＋ it be em- 
braced. The government of that 
country is certainly wiſe and 
equitable; and the induſtrious 
poor enjoy a degree of independ- 
ence and comfort in it, to which 


the greater part of that claſs are 


entire 
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entire ſtrangers on this fide of the 
Atlantic. But the inconvenience 
and the expences to which perſons 
not accuſtomed to labour muſt be 
expoſtd, and the differences in the 
habits' and aſſociations in the old 
and new worlds are fo great, that 
aothing but oppreſſion or perſecu- 
tion, or the fear of being materially 
affected by the convulſed ſtate of 
things in Europe, can engage per- 
{ons of much property to exchange 
countries. | | 

The « Letters on a Tour through 
various Parts of Scotland, in the 
Year 1792, by J. Lettice, B. D.“ 
is a publication from which we 
have received more information 
and entertainment, than from any 


recent account which we have ſeen 


of travels into the northern part of 
this iſland. Mr. Lettice entered 
anon his excurſion on the 24th of 
Auguſt in company with ſome 
friends, from l e, by Gret- 
na Green, Annandale, Glaſgow, 
Paiſley, and Greenock to the Iſle 


of Bute; whence he purſued his 


route by Dunbarton, Inverary, 
Gienorchy, Glenco, Forts Wil- 
lam, Auguſtus and George, In- 
verneſs, along the north coaſt to 
Elvin and Caſtle Gordon; and 
thence by Huntley, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Perth, Kinroſs, Stirling, 
the late Mr. Bruce's of Kinnaird, 
and Linlithgow to Edinburgh, 
which he reached on the 25th of 
September. In paſling over this 
extenſive tract of country, our au- 
thor bas examined the various ob- 
1efts of nature and of art which 
preſented themſelves to him, with 
an intelligent and inquiſitive eye. 
His deſcriptions of the ſcenes of 
gandeur which arreſted his atten- 
tion, are animated and poetical, 
His obſervations on the lan 

and manners of the inhabitants, 


population, manufactures, trade, 
| | | G 


and political economy, ate ſeuſi- 
ble and intereſting, aud are inter- 
mixed with amuſing anecdotes, à8 
well as judicious and pertinent r- 
flections. The language in which 
his narrative is written, is lively 
and —y ; 

The “ Picture of the Me of 
Wight, delinzated on the Spot, is 
the Year 1793, by Heary Penrud- 
docke W yadham,” is the production 
of a man of obſervation and taſte, 
and will bezfound of ſignal uſe ta 
thoſe who may viſit that charnaiv 
iſland. The author was induce 
to draw it, froin-the want which be 
himſelf felt, on his firſt acquaint» 
ance with the Ifle of Wight, of 
proper inſtructions, „which anight 

int out the beautiful varietzes of 
its little diſtrict, or which might 
connect them in ſuch a manner, 
as to make them acceſſible to, the 
beſt advantage.“ The parties, 
therefore, who hereafter ſhall vit 
it, by conſulting this pleaſing aud 
lively guide, „may be previouſiy 
prepared for what they may expet 
to ſee, and, conſequently, may 
contract or lengthen their journey, 
according to the time they 
have allotted to their end — 
the deſcriptions may be ſuitable to 
their reſpective taſtes and inclina - 
tions.” With the addition of a 
map, it would be ſtill more valu- 
ab . : 

The “ Hiſtory of the principal 
Rivers of Great Britain, vol. L” 
is part of a magnificent and ſplendid 
work, which, from the ſpecimen 
before us, promiſes to be greatly 
ſuperior to any thing of a fimilar 
nature which has been attempted 
in this country, and to unite:thoſe 
excellences of compoſition, typo- 
graphy, and engraving, which ſſiall 
prove honourable teſtimonies totze 
advanced ſtate of literature, and 
of the fine arts at. 33 
riod, 
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riod. ' This firſt volume is devoted 
to the hiſtory of the river Thames, 
and the deſcription of its courſe 
from the ſpring head, in the pariſh 
of Cotes, in the county of Glou- 
cCeſter, to Kingſton, in the county of 
Surry. It includes, likewiſe, the 
hiſtory of its various tributary 
ſtreams, from the Churn to the 
Mole. The intention of the au- 
thor in preſenting the public with 
the hiſtory of this, as well as the 
other principal rivers of the king- 
dom is, to give the hiſtorv “ of 
whatever appears on its banks; 
from metropolitan magnificence, to 
village ſimplicity; from the habit- 
ations of kings, to the huts of 


fiſhermen; from the woody brow, 


which is the pride of the landſcape, 
to the ſecret plant that is viſible 
only to the eye of the botaniſt : not 
to content himſelf with exiſting 
circumſtances, but to relate the 
paſt, as well as to deſcribe the 
4 and while he gives the 
| hiſtory, or repreſents the antiqui- 
ties connected with the ſcenes be- 
fore Him, to delineate the ſcenes 
themſelves: to throw upon the 
ſame page, hiſtorical narration, and 
antiquarian - reſearch; the cri- 
ticiſm of modern taſte, and the 
ſketch of landſcape beauty.“ The 
manner in which the. preſent vo- 
lume is executed, does ample juſt- 
ice to this comprehenſive deſign. 
In the literary part, the reader will 
meet with that information and en- 
tertainment, which he would ex- 
pect to receive from a writer poſ- 
ſeſſed of an extenſive acquaintance 
with hiſtory, antiquities, and to- 
pography, of a claſſical and cor- 
rect taſte, and lively powers of de- 
ſcription. The engravings which 
embelliſh the work, are the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Farrington, and 
are forty- ſix in number. They 
are executed in acqua tinta, on an 


Niſmes; the 


etched outline, and ſtained in imi- 
tation of drawings. Of their par- 
ticular excellences we muſt leave 


the cognoſcenti to judge. To us 


they appear highly pleaſing and 
beautiful; and from their exact re- 


reſentation of fome of the ſtrik. 


ing ſcenes which we have frequent- 
ly contemplated with delightful 
emotions, we ſhould conceive 
them, in general, to be fair and 
accurate tranſcripts from nature, 
The Select Views in the South 
of France, with Topographical and 
Hiſtorical Deſcriptions; by the Au- 
thor of the Rheœtian Alps,“ con- 
fiſt of fifteen exquiſitely beautiful 
engravings, from the drawings of 
Mr, Beaumont, with whoſe judg- 
ment and taſte the public are well 
acquainted, and executed in acqua 
tinta by Apoſtool. The ſubjects of 
them are, the Harbour of Antibes; 
the Town and Harbour; Toulon; 
the Harbour of Toulon; a Trium- 
phal Arch near St. Remi: the Har- 
bour and City of Marſeilles; the 


Entrance of the Canal of Orgon; 


the Entrance of the Bay of Toulon; 
the Temple of Caius and Lucius 
Cæſar, or the Maiſon - Carree at 


Niſmes; Antiquities ;- the Tour- 
magne, on a hill near Niſmes ; the 
Pont du Gard ; the Triumphal Arch 
at Orange; and a Pyramid near Vi- 
enne, in Dauphiny. The deſerip- 
tions which accompany the plates 
are amuſing and inſtructive; and 
the typography ſingularly ele- 
_— 

Such alſo is the character, at 
leaſt as far as refpetts the plates, of 
« A Pictureſque Tour from Ge- 
neva to the Pennine Alps, tranſ- 
lated from the French.” This 1s 


the tranſlation of a work of Mr. 
Beaumont, which was publiſhed at 
Geneva, in the year 1787: but, 
what is very unaccountable, and 

| | certainly 


Amphitheatre at 
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certainly very - unhandſome to- 


wards that gentleman, it appears in 
Engliſh without the moſt diſtant 
acknowledgment of his being the 
author. The engravings are twelve 
in number, and coloured from na- 
ture to imitate drawings. The 
deſcriptive part appears, on the 
whole, to be faithfully tranſlated. 


With reſpect to the Political pub- 
lications of the year, we muſt fol- 
low our uſual practice of briefly 
noticing a few of the moſt import- 
ant, and barely announcing others 
which have been thought more de- 
ſerving of attention than the maſs 
of ſuch temporary productions. 

The principal ſubjects which 
called forth the exertions of poli- 
tical writers, were the war with 
trance, and the conduct of men in 
power. Among the publications 
which arraigned the preſent ſyſtem, 
and the principles on which it is 
. the“ Letters to the 
Peers of Scotland, by the Earl of 
Lauderdale,“ attracted conſiderable 
notice. In theſe letters the noble 
author, in energetic and pointed 
language, condemns the folly of 
our interference in the affairs of 
France ; expoſes the verſatile and 
ruinous DMakäes of government, 
and thoſe intrigues for power which 
produced the diſgraceful ſchiſm in 
the whig party; and ably defends 
his own political actions, and thoſe 
of the men who join with him in 
oppoſing the miniſterial meaſures, 
agiinſt the attacks of calumny and 
n.ſrepreſentation. The“ Conſider- 
ations on the Cauſes and alarming 
Conſequences of the preſent War, 
and the Neceſſity of an immediate 
Peace, by a Graduate of the Univer- 
hty of Cambridge,” expoſe, like- 
wife, in animated language, and with 
nervous arguments, the reaſonings 
or tears of thoſe who 9 the 


origin of the war, or who are for 
protracting hoſtilities on the princi- 
pe that this country cannot ſecure - 


y treat with France, till ſhe re- 
adopt the monarchical form of go- 
vernment. Dr, Plowden's « Friendly 


and conſtitutional Addreſs to the 
People of Great Britam,” main- 
tains ſimilar principles, and in 
keen terms condemns their politics 


who wiſh to throw a veil over the 


ſcience of government, to propa- 
gate the doctrines of indefeaſible 
and hereditary right, and to hold 
out to public odium the advocates 
for parliamentary reform. Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield, in his“ Re- 
marks on the General Orders of 


the Duke of York to his Army, on 


July 7, 1794,” while he condemns, 
in indiguant language, the atro- 
cities which have been committed 
in France, traces thoſe atrocities to 
the machinations of the combined 
powers; and on principles of hu- 
manity as well as religion, elo- 
quently declaims againſt the crimi- 
nality of the preſent war, and ſe- 
verely laſhes its ſupporters. - Mr, 
William Fox, in his treatiſes “on 
Jacobiniſm,“ 4 on Peace,” and his 
„% Defence of the War againit 
France,” ſhews himſelf to be an 
able auxiliary on the fame ſide 
of the queſtion, and in plain but 
impreſſive language, and a keen 
ſtrain of political ſatire, urges many 


home truths on the underſtandings 


and common ſenſe of his fellow 


citizens. Mr. Bigge's © Conſider- 


atior:s on the State of Parties, and 


the Means of etfecting a Reconci- 
liation between them,“ is alſo a 
publication which engaged and 


deſerved much notice. Thoſe 
who are convinced of the excel- 
lence of our conſtitution in theo- 
ry, and wiſh to diminiſh the num- 
ber of its enemies, by a timely 


reform of- the abyfes, which bave 


crept © 
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crept into its adminiſtration, will 
find the author an able advocate 
for their ſyſtem, | 

On the other fide, likewiſe, con- 
ſiderable ingenuity and abilities 
have been — * forth to juſtify the 
meaſures of adminiſtration, to per- 
ſuade the public of the neceſſity 
and policy of continuing the war, 
and to inſpire them with confi- 


dence in their power and reſources 


for that purpoſe. Among others, 
Mr. George Chalmers prefixed to 
a new edition of his Eſtimate of 
the Comparative Strength of Great 
Britain,” a very long dedication to 
Dr. James Currie, the reputed au- 
thor of « Jaſper Wilſon's Letter ;” 
in which with a mixture of ſatire 
and bold afſertion he attacks the 
advocates for peace and reform, 
and juſtifies the meaſures adopted by 

overnment, both with reſpect to 
— powers, and the internal 
ſtate of this country. Mr. Hunt- 
er alſo, in his “ Confiderations on 
the Cauſes and Effects of the pre- 
ſent War, and the Neceſſity of con- 
tinuing it, till a Regular Govern- 
ment is eſtabliſhed in France,” 
uſes much ingenuity to prove that 
the preſent conteſt is a war of pru- 
dence, neceſſity, and felt defence, 
on the part of Great Britain; that 
the enthuſiaſm by which the French 
have been actuated is juſt expir- 
ing; that the brave armies of the 
allies, fired with the nobleſt ardour, 
and emulous to difplay their hero- 


Europe; and that the eftabliſhment 
of a republic in that country, muſt 
neceffarily prove the downfall of 
every exiſting government. He, 
however, recommends a total 
change of the nature and ſyſtem 
of the war: advice which was diſ- 
regarded till it was too late ta 
carry it into effect. M. de Mont- 
gaillard publiſhed alſo © The State 
of France in the Month of May 
1794,” in which he greatly in- 
tereſted the public attention, by a 
moſt ingenious chain of concluſions 
drawn from a ſtatement of facts 
which, if authentic, would ſeem 
to juſtify the moſt ſanguine hopes 
of the allies, and to announce their 
ſpeedy triumph over that devoted 
country, The reſult of the laſt 
campaign has ſhewn how baſeleſ 
was the fabric which he conſtructed, 
In “ A continuation” of the ſame 
work, the author brings forward 
numerous additional Fas, from 
which he argues with the ſame abi. 
lity, but, as events have ſhewn, from 
equally erroneous information, oran 
equal deficiency in political ſagacity. 
he accuracy of his ſtatements, 
and the eonclufiveneſs of his rea- 
ſoning wefe ſoon attacked with 
great force and ſpirit, in a treati 
entitled 6 Rafſurez. Vous, &c.“ 
the author of which is, neverthe- 
leſs, a warm advocate for continu- 
ing the war, and for reſtoring the 
princes of the houſe of Bourbon 
to their eſtates and power; which 


iſm, aſſure us of ſpeedy fucceſs reſtoration he pronounces to 


againſt anarchy and atheiſm : and 
many ather points which late 
events have ſhewn to be ſpecula- 
tive deceptions. The neceſſity 
of continuing the War, and the 
Dangers of immediate Peace, from 
roach of Le Comte de Mont- 
gaillard,” is employed in ſhewing 
that preſent peace with France 
would be attended with ruin to all 


the only poſſible pledge of a laſt- 
ing peace, and the only ſecurity 
for the payment of the Indemnifica- 
tions wohich it may pleaſe the allies u 
x and demand. 

A variety of other publications 
appeared on both ſides of the quel- 
tions agitated in the abovemen- 
tioned works, among which were, 
« Conſiderations .on the m_ 
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War, by a Britiſh merchant;” «© A 
Short Expoſition of the Advantages 
to Great Britain from the War;” 
« Dangers which threaten Europe, 
tranſlated from the French of 
Mallet du Pan;” „ Confidera- 
tions on the preſent internal and 
external Condition of France ;” 
the Retroſpect, or the State of 
Religion and Politics in France 
and Great Britain, by J. Owen, 
A, M.;“ 4 Peace with the Jaco- 
bins impoſſible, by W. Playfair;“ 
« War with France the only Se- 
curity of Britain;" © the Proſpect 
before us, in Reply to Comte de 
Montgaillard ;” „ A Letter to 
Earl Stanhope, from Mr. Mills ;” 
« Information concerning the 
Strength, &c. of the Powers at 
War, by R. Heron;” © Reflec- 
tions ſubmitted to the combined 
Powers, by J. Bowles, Eſqr.“ 
« Conſiderations for thoſe who 
have ſubſcribed towards the In. 
creaſe of the Military, and illumi- 
nated for the Victory of Lord 
Howe;” „ Better Late than Never: 
a Review of Mr. Put's Adminiſtra- 
ion; „ Dialogue between a Re- 
former and antirevolutioniſt;D“ A 
Retutation of Mr. Pitt's Aſſertion, 
that unleſs the Monarchy of France 
de reſtored, the Monarchy of Eng- 
land will be loſt for ever;”” A 
Letter on public Affairs, by Sir Ri- 
chard Muſgrave, Bart.“ ** the State 
a the Country in November 1794, 
Abraham Jones; Good Senſe,” 
7.1% firſt” and “ ſecond Peal of 
he Tocfin of Britannia, or Alarm 
bell of Britons, by John Stewart, 
the Traveller;“ 4+ Pig's Meat, or 
Leſſons for the Swinih Multitude, 
vol. I;” „ Obſervations on Mr. 
Fox, and his Oppoſition in the laſt 
delllon, by a Suffolk Freeholder ;” 
* Conſiderations on falſe and real 
Alarms, by Cologel Norman Mac- 
17945 | 


leod; & a Vindication of Daniel 
Holt, the Printer of the Newark 
Herald;” „Dialogue between a 
corrupt Burgeſs, and a patriotic 
Knight;“ „Thoughts on the Suſ- 
penſion of the Habeas Corpus Act;“ 


and « a Lecture on the Moral Ten- 


dency of a Syſtem of Spies and 
Informers, by J. Thelwall.“ | 
On the ſubje& of Indian Poli- 
tics we meet with © Britiſh India 
analyſed,” a voluminous work in 3 


vols; “ Obſervations on the pre- 


ſent State of Bombay;  Stric- 


tures on the Mocurrery Syſtem of 


landed Property in Bengal ;” „an 
Anſwer to Mr. Princep's Obſer- 
vations on the Mocurrery Syſtem, 


by T. Law, Eſqr;” «Addreſs to 


the Eaſt India Proprietors, on their 
addreſſing the King; “ Sketches 
of the Debate, WE the adjourned 
Debate, on the ſame Subject, by 
W. Woodfall ;” Speech againſt the 
Directors trading to India, by Mr. 
Twining ;** “ an Anſwer to Mr. 
Twining's Speech, by Mr. Tol- 
frey;” and an Account of the 
Method and Expence of cultivat- 
ing Sugar in Bengal.” | 
The following publications are 
of a highly intereſting nature, and 
neceſſary to be read by every per- 


ſon who would acquire an accurate 


knowledge of the ſtate of political 
parties in this country, or develope 
the cauſes of the very extraordinary 
proſecutions which have been car- 


ried on, during the preſent year, by 


the ſervants of the crown: „a Re- 
view of ſome of the political E- 
vents at Mancheſter during the laſt 
five Years, &c, by Thomas Walk- 
er:? „ a Narrative of Facts, re- 
lating to a. Proſecution for High 
Treaſon, &c. by Thomas Hol- 
croft ;”” and the © Account of his 
Arreſt for treaſonable Practices, his 
Examination befare the Privy 
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Council, his Commitment to the 
Tower, and ſubſequent Treatment, 
&c. by Jeremiah Joyce.” | 


From the region of politics we 
now turn our attention to ſuch 
publications of the year as belong to 
the head of Critical, Claſſical, and 
Polite Literature. And jn this lift, 
the firſt work in point of order 
that calls for our notice is“ Hebra- 
ice Grammatices Rudimenta, in 
uſum Scholes Weſtmonaſterienſis 
diligenter recognita, &c.“ by Tho- 
mas: Abraham Salmon, M. A. 
In this work Mr, Salmon takes as 
his foundation Buſby's Grammar, 
to which he has made confiderable 
additions from Buxtorf, By thner, 
Leuſden, and other eminent gram- 
marians, whoſe rules he has en- 
deavoured to comprefs, and illuſ- 
trate in ſuch a manner, as to faci- 
litate the acquaintance of the yaung 
ſtudent with the rudiments of the 
Hebrew tongue. Neque omnia, 
neque nihil' is his motto. Whe- 
ther in keeping the former part of 
this motto in view, he has not 
ſometimes been too conciſe, eſpe- 
cially in aſcertaining the power of 
the different letters in pronuncia- 
tion, and in illuſtrating the'differ. 
ent conjugations of the verbs, will 
admit of ſome 1 In other 
inſtances, where his grammatical 
ideas are evidently founded on the 
ſtructure of the Latin tongue, al- 
though we cannot ſee the advan- 
tage of his method when applied 
to the ſimpleſt and caſieſt of all 
languages, yet we muſt acknow- 
ledge that he is fupported in it 
by high authorities. We cannot, 


however, paſs this article, with- 


out beſtowing our warm applaufe 
on the learned author, for his de- 
ſign, and the labour he has be- 


* ſtowed upon it; and we wiſh that 


records of the world are conveyed, 


of languages. It 


it may tend to revive in our firſt 
ſeminaries the ſtudy of a language 
which, on account of its being the 
medium through which the earlieſt 


muſt be allowed to be of import. 
ance to every man of letters. 

The next work which we have 
to annqunce will give employment 
to the learning and ingenuity of 
thoſe grammarians who take a 
pleaſure in —— the origin 

s entitled “ the 
Origination of the Greek Verb, an 
Hypotheſis,” and comes from the 
pen of Dr. Vincent. His Hypo- 
theſis is, that all the inflexions of 
the Greek verbs are formed from 
one original verb E N, in the ſenſe 
of to do, or to exift, by adding 
that verb to the primitive indeclin- 
able word, ſignifying the action to 
be denoted. Thus ypap, write, 
At, ſpeak, mul, perſuade, by the ad- 
dition of ts, become vpe -t, write 
T dn, -i, ſpeak I do, mul-rw per- 
ſuade I to, This ſcheme is applied 
; the doctor to the farmation of 
all the verbs, in all their parts, 
with the aid of ſuch contraction 
of ſyllables, and omiſſions of let- 
ters, as are conſiſtent with the ge- 
nius of the Greek language. Tboſe 
who wiſh for a particular explana · 
tion of this hypotheſis, and of the 
manner in which it is ſupported, 
we muſt refer to the work itſelf; 
obſerving only, that with reſpet 
to its truth and importance, the fi 
ture and ſedulous enquiries of 
learned grammarians muſt decide. 

To the editor of“ Q. Hora 
Flacci Opera, cum Variis Lection. 
bus, Notis Variorum, et Indice 
locupletiſſimo, in 2 vols. the 
claſhcal ſcholar owes his grat 
acknowledgments, as ſuch a pet. 
formance has long been a 
ratum in literature, Dr. cy 
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whoſe name it bears, —_ to 
have had conſiderable aſſiſtance in 
collecting and arranging the mate- 
rials of this work, from the late 
Mr. Henry Homer: but he has 
not ſpecified how far his obliga- 
tions to that gentleman extend. 
In, the preface to this work he in- 
forms us, that in this edition care 
has been taken to aſſiſt the ſtudies 
of ſcholars, and to adorn the libra- 
ries of collectors by the introduc- 
tion of ſuch notes as are approved 
for their utility by learned judges; 
that Baxter's edition, republiſhed by 
Geſner, has been preferred by him 
in the choice of his text, on ac- 
count of its accuracy ; that the 
notes which he has ſelected, illuſ- 
trative and critical, have been 
chiefly taken from the 2 of 
Bentley, Cuningham, Baxter, Geſ- 
ner, Klotzius, Janus, Waddelus, 
Wakefield, and others, of whom a 
complete catalogue is ſubjoined; 
and that in order to render it more 
perfect he carefully examined ſeven 


manuſcripts, for the uſe of which 


he was indebted to the politeneſs of 


the curators of the Britiſh Muſeum. 


After the abovementioned cata- 
logue, we meet with four different 
lives of Horace: one, that general. 
ly aſcribed to Suetonius,, and ac- 
companied with copious notes ; 
another, taken from the Baſil edi- 
tion of 1527; and the others from 
editions which he has not particu- 
lariſed. To theſe lives ſucceed a 
ſmall tract de Amicis Horatii; two 
odes publiſhed ſometime ago from 
2 manuſcript in the Vatican, and 
inſerted in our Regiſter for the 
year 1789, which Dr. Combe re- 
Jets as unworthy of Horace; Teſti- 
monia antiqua de Horatio; a tract 
of Aldus Manutius de undeviginti 
Generibus Metrorum Horatii ; and 
the Metra Horatiana, by Chriſto- 
pier Waſe. Such is the informa- 


tion which the editor's preface, and 
a curſory view, enable us to lay be- 
fore our readers, with reſpect to 
the contents of theſe volumes. 
That Dr. Combe is entitled to a 
very conſiderable ſhare of praiſe 
for the induſtry and learning which 
he has employed in preparing this 
work for the public, cannot be 
denied; and that it exhibits a vaſt 
colle&ion of valuable information 
and uſeful criticiſms, 'no perſon 
will entertain a doubt who caſts 
his eye on the numerous notes 
which it contains, and the names 
of the authors from 2 
have been ſelected. How far theſe 
ſelections have been made with 
judgment, and the editor is entitled 
to the praiſe of accuracy in his 
collations and quotations, can be 
fairly determined only by thoſe 
who have the opportunity of come 
paring the materials of which theſe . 
volumes conſiſt, with the original 
works _— which — have been 
taken. he paper and typogra- 

y of this lie of 8 
in a high degree elegant and 
ſplendid. 

The claſſical ſcholar will alſo re- 
ceive with much pleaſure, a very 
beautiful pocket edition of the 
ſame intereſting poet, in two vo- 
lumes, by Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. 
This gentleman, as well as Dr. 
Combe, has taken Baxter's edi- 
tion republiſhed by Geſner for 
his text ; which he has endeavoured 
to render as pure and correct as 
—— by emendations from Dr. 

entley, and Mr. Markland, and 
conjectures of his owh. Theſe 
emendations and conjectures will, 
in general, highly approve them- 
ſelves to the admirers of the poet, 


as they tend to throw conſider- 


able light on the ſenſe and beau- 

ties of particular paſſages which, as 

they ſtand in the commonly receiv- 
822 ed 
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ed copies, are evident corruptions 
of the original. The few notes ac- 
companying them, are intended to 
vindicate the readings which our 
editor adopts. Theſe volumes are 


printed on elegant paper of a _ ; 


and a ſmaller ſize, with beautiful 
types, and are ornamented with 
two vignettes, well deſigned and 
executed, and heads of Horace and 
Mzmzcenas, It is Mr. Wakefield's 
intention, it this work is favourably 
received, to ſuperintend editions of 
other poets, both Greek and Latin, 
with the ſame recommendations in 
point of accuracy, and typographi- 
cal excellence; and to publiſh Vir- 
il next. We ſhall with great 
pleaſure announce the ſucceſſive 
publications, which ,we hope he 
will be encouraged ſpeedily to un- 
dertake, by the ſupport he will 
meet with from the literary world. 
“ The Conſtitution of the Athe- 
nians, & c. tranſlated from the Greek, 
with a Preface and Notes, by James 
Morris,” and“ Xenophon's Defence 
of the Athenian Democracy, tranſ- 
| lated from the Greek” by an ano- 


nymous writer, are faithful verſions. 


of the ſame Treatiſe, in which that 
celebrated author urges a variety 


of ingenious arguments in favour. 


of the democratic form of govern- 
ment which was the choice of the 
Athenian people, Both of the 
verſions appear to have originated 
in the wiſhes of the tranflators to 
accompany them with ſuch notes 
and cbſ:rvaticns as ſhould tend to 
ſhew the ſuperiority of the mixed 
form of government which exiſts 
under the Britiſh conſtitution, over 
the republican ; at leaſt the ancient 
republican forms, for neither of 
them d iſcuſs the comparative ad- 
vantages or defects of repreſenta- 
tive democracy. In theſe parts of 
their reſpective publications, the 
authors prove themſelves to be 
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very loyal Engliſhmen, in the ſenſe 
in which thoſe words are generally 
applied by the enemies “ to inno- 
2 however delicately manag. 
ed.“ ; 

« Hiero, or the Condition of 
Royalty, a Converſation, from the 
Greek of Xenophon, by the Trani. 
lator of Antoninus's Meditations,” 
is a neat and pleaſing verſion of 3 
valuable ancient treatiſe, which is 
intended to ſhew the real difference, 
in regard to happineſs or miſery, be. 
tween a private ſtation and the con- 
dition of kings. The reſult of the 
converſayon holds out thoſe as ob- 
jects of true compaſhon, whom the 
falſe opinion of the world too com- 
monly exalts into objects of admira- 
tion and envy, This tranſlation is 


accompanied with uſeful notes, 


„ Polyænus's Stratagems of 
War, tranflated from the Original 
Greek, by R. Shepherd, F. R. 8.“ 
is the firſt Engliſh verſion which 
has appeared of a work abounding 
in entertainment for the general 
reader, and containing a detail of 
facts from which military men may 
derive much information. Poly- 
nus, who had paſſed the early 
part of his life in arms, was ho- 
noured by a civil appointment 0! 
truſt and dignity, by the emperors 
Antoninus and Verus. Thelellure 
hours which he could ſpare from 
the duties of his ſituation were de- 
voted to this collection; which was 
undertaken by him to contribute ta 
the improvement of the profetlion 
he had quitted, and the gratific: 
tion of his patrons. As it I 
reached our times, however, 1t 15 
incomplete; and the text of wil 
is handed down to us is, to à ver 
great degree, mutilated and cot 
rupted. Theſe circumſtances, 
gether with the auth6r's ſtuci 
attention to brevity, occaſioned 1 
talk of the tranſlator to be attend 
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with no ſmall difficulties. His ob- 
ject has been “ every where to ex- 
plain the ſtratagem, as well as to 
tranſlate it; and rather to give the 
author's meaning, than a literal 
verſion of his words; whenever 
the one did not clearly and fully 
convey the other, of where he has 
ſuſpected the text do have been 
corrupted. And, e and un- 
adorned as the original 1 
ciſeneſs the author obſerves in his 
relation of facts, has in ſome in- 
{tances induced the tranſlator a lit- 
tle to deviate from the form of 
narration which occurs in the or 
ginal, in order to avoid as far as 
might be an apparent poverty of 
diction, and to give as much eaſe 
and variety to the ſtyle, as matter 
ſo fettered up is capable of receiv- 
ing.” On the whole, Mr. Shep- 
herd is entitled to a conſiderable 
ſhare of praiſe for the labour which 


reader acquainted with this agree- 
able author, and for the appearance 
which he wears in his new dreſs. 

« Antipolemus, or the Plea of 
Reaſon, Religion, and Humanity, 
ggainſt War, a Fragment, tranſ- 
lated from Eraſmus, and addreſſed 
to Aꝑgreſſors,“ is a liberal and pa- 
raphraſtic, and at the ſame time 
maſterly verſion of one of the moſt 
excellent remains of that bright or- 
nament of the human ſpecies, 
whoſe name will be ever dear to 
the friends of goodneſs, learning, 
and liberty. He © led the way 
both to the revival of learning, 
ard the reſtoration of religion. 
Taſte and polite letters are no 
leſs indebted to him than rational 
theology. Liberty acknowledges 
him as one of her nobleſt aſſert- 
or, Had he not appeared and 
fought on the fide of humanity, 
with the ſpear of truth, and the 
laſh of ridicule, Europe, inſtead of 
enjoying or contending for free- 
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he has taken to bring the Engliſh ' 
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dom at this hour, might perhaps 
have been ſtill ſunk in the dead 
repoſe of ſervitude, or galled with 
the iron hand of civil tyrants, 
allied; for mutual aid, in a villain- 
ous Confederacy, with the deſpot- 
iſm of eccleſiaſtics. His rational, 
liberal, and philanthropic ſenti- 
ments in the pamphlet — us, 
are delivered with an energy and 
flow of eloquence, that render 


them peculiarly impreſſive; and 


the picture which he draws of the 
wretchedneſs and wickedneſs of 
war, is diſtinguiſhed by an anima- 
tion and ſtrength of colouring, 
that muſt excite the horror of 
every undebauched mind at a 
practice „which it is proper uni- 


formly to explode, which it is in- 


cumbent on every man, by every 
lawful means, to avoid, to depre- 
cate, to oppoſe.” In an appen- 
dix we are preſented with ſeveral 
letters of Eraſmus to the king of 
France, to the king of Poland, to 
the prime miniſter of Poland, to 
the king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and to the abbot Bergis on the 
ſubje& of this treatiſe; and a ſeries 
of quotations, chiefly claſſical, re- 
lative to war, peace, and univerſal 
philanthropy. The ſentiments and 
reflections of the tranſlator are per- 
fectly congenial with thoſe of 
Eraſmus, and are delivered with 
a freedom and energy which do 
him honour, and render his pub- 
tication, at the preſent criſis, pecu- 
liarly ſeaſonable and important, 
This tranſlation is generally attri- 
buted to a divine of the church of 
Englaad, who has been long di- 
ſtinguiſhed by his elegant literary 
roductions, and who was laſt year 
perſecuted by ſome military heroes 
at Brighton, for preaching the 
chriſtian doctrine of peace and 

good will, 
„De Legione Manliana, Quzſtio 
> Livio deſumpta, et Rei Militaris 
Q 3 Romanæ 
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Romanæ ſtudiofis propoſita, Auc- 


tore Gulielmo Vincent,“ contains 


an ingenious hypotheſis by which 
the author endeavours to ſolve a 
difficult paſſage in Livy, in which 
that hiſtorian diſagrees with Poly- 
bius and other writers on the Ro- 
man army: a paſſage at which ſome 
of the moſt ſkilful critics have 
ſtumbled. For the particulars of 
the difficulty, and the plan which 
Dr. Vincent offers for their re- 
moval, we muſt refer our claſſical 


readers to the work itſelf. And 


it will perhaps excite their, curio- 
ſity to be informed, that the author 
has correſponded with the cele- 
brated Heyne on the ſubject of 
this queſtion, who has expreſſed 
his approbation of the greater part 
of what he has advanced. 

The “ Specimens of Hindoo Li- 
terature, containing Tranſlations 
from the Tamoul Language, &c, 
with Explanatory Notes, by N. E. 
Kinderfſey, Eſq. in the honourable 
Eaſt India Company's Civil Ser- 
vice on their Madras Eſtabliſh. 
ment,” form a curious and intereſt- 
ing publication, and will be found 
of conſiderable ſervice in intro- 
ducing the reader to an acquaint- 
ance with the religion and man- 
ners of the eaſt. It may be divided 
into four parts. The firſt part 
contains a conciſe and methodical 
abſtract of Hindoo mythology ; 
for the ſubſtance of which the au- 
thor acknowledges himſelf indebt- 
ed to the Rev. Mr. Gericke, pro- 
teſtant miſſionary at Madras, who 
gave it to him as the reſult of many 
vears inveſtigation, on the part of 
himſelf and of his colleagues. The 
ſccond part conſiſts of extracts 
from the Teroo-Vaulaver-Thud- 
dul, or- the Occan of Wiſdom, a 
beautiful didactie poem, in the 
manner of the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, and ſuppoſed to be above 
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fourteen hundred years old. The 
third part, which occupies a conſi- 
derable ſhare of the volume, is 
the Hiſtory of the Nella-Rajah, a 
Hindoo romance, compoſed in the 
extravagance of eaſtern imagery, 
and intended to repreſent the per- 
nicious effects of gaming. The 
fourth part is an explanation of 
ſome beautiful engravings which 
ornament. the volume, and which 
repreſent mythological ſculptures 
on granite pillars belonging to a 
magnificent choultry, or appendage 
to the temple at Madura, In the 
body of the work is alſo inſerted 
a plate of Mamooden, the Hindoo 
Cupid; who is repreſented as a 
child mounted on a parrot, and 
armed with a ſugar-cane bow, and 
arrows ornamented with flowers, 
We hope that the ingenious author, 
who, from the attention which he 
has paid to the language and man- 
ners of the country appears well 
qualified for ſuch an undertaking, 
will continue to employ his leiſure 
hours in ſelecting freſh beauties 
from the ſtores of oriental litera- 
ture. : 

« Britiſh D or an At- 
tempt at regulating the Choice of 
Words in familiar Converſation, 
by Heſter Lynch Piozzi, in two 


volumes,“ was compoſed for the 


uſe of foreigners, to aſſiſt them in 
clearing up ditficulties in the uſe 
of words nearly alike in their ſig- 
niſication, and in the choice of 
* expreſſions in converſation. 

er method is, to combine ſuch 
words in the ſame ſentence or 
paragraph, introducing each in 


that connection in which it moſt 


frequently occurs in colloquial 
language. In purſuing this object, 
Mrs. Piozzi has not imitated that 
logical and philoſophical precifion, 


and that elegant diſcrimination, 


which diſtinguiſh the Synonymes 
| Fran ois 
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Francois of the celebrated abbe 
Girard; but has aimed more at 
eaſe and ſprightlineſs of illuſtra- 
tion, than philological acuteneſs, 
and critical definition. In this 
light it is often inſtructive, and 
frequently entertaining. It con- 
tains much diſplay of invention and 
ingenuity, as well as of a conſider- 
able extent of reading and know- 


ledge, with a fund of amuſing 


anecdotes, ſallies of a lively fancy, 
and 2 pictures of life and 
manners. We cannot conce 

however, that in reading it, we 
mef with inaccuracies and in- 


elegancies which greatly leſſen its 


merits as a claſſical guide to the 
Engliſh language; and proofs of 
political and - theological bigotry, 
which are diſgraceful to a literary 
performance. 3 

The 4 Literary and Critical Re- 
marks on ſundry eminent Divines 
and Philoſophers of the laſt and 
preſent Age, are the productions 
of a — who appears to be 
well acquainted with the works of 
dur beſt writers on theological, 
moral, critical, and political ſub- 
jets, But, though they are ſome- 
times judicious, and D en- 
tertaining, the author can found 
no pretenſions on them to. lite. 
rary and critical excellence. 

„The Plays of Lear and Cym- 
beline, by William Shakſpear, in 
two Volumes, with the Notes and 
Illuſtrations of various Commenta- 
tors, to which are added, Remarks 
by the Editor,“ are offered to the 
public as a ſpecimen of a more 
complete edition of the favourite 
plays of our bard, than has hitherto 
appeared. The principal object of 
the editor, for the execution of 
which he muſt remain ſolely re- 
Iponſible, is „ to mark with clear- 
neſs the progreſſion of the fable, 
and trace t' e connection of its ſe- 


tem, ſome rational adjuſted 


veral parts with, and dependence 
upon each other, ſo as that they 
may appear to conſtitute one con- 
ſiſtent whole, and that chiefly with 

a reference to the eircumſtance o 
time and place.” Fur he conceives 
« that it may be affirmed, that in 
this ipecies of compoſition, not 
the * local beauties, neither 
the moſt affecting ſtrokes of paſ- 
ſion, the wiſeſt maxims of morality, 
nor the juſteſt and moſt animating 
deſcriptions, whether derived from 
the productions of nature or of 
art, can avoid having their effect 
weakened, whenever they are no 
longer conſidered in their ſubordi- 
nate relation to; one coherent ſyſ- 
plan.” 
Of the manner in' which he has 
executed this taſk, we cannot con- 
vey an adequate idea within the 
limits to which we are neceſlarily 
confined ; and muſt reter the curi- 
ous reader to the work itſelf, We 
can ſtate, however, that he has 
not been ſparing of labour and in- 
duſtry in examining early editions, 
and the criticiſms of the humerous 
commentators on Shakſpeare; and 
that the volumes before us are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their neatneſs and 
accuracy. 3 . | 
« The Looker-on, a Periodical 
Paper, in-three Volumes,” with the 
exception of a few contributions, 
which are acknowledged in the laſt 
number, is the production of the 
Rev. William Roberts, A. M. 
F. A. S. Fellow of Corpus Chriſti 
College, Oxford. His deſign has 
been © to ſubſtitute the forſaken 
topics of morality, literature, and 
taſte, in the room of ſhallow poli- 
tics, and news-paper philoſophy, 
and to betray men, under the inaſk 
of amuſement, into ſerious and 
. manly thought.” Of the numer- 
ous papers of which theſe volumes 
conſiſt, a few are devoted to reli- 
Q4 gious 


gious topics, and contain a ſuc- 
ceſſion of judicious and well writ- 
ten pieces on the ſubject of ana- 
logy, as applied to the principles 
of natural and revealed religion. 
Whenever the author introduces 
political diſcuſhons, he appears in 
the character of a zealous admirer 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, and an 
advocate, at the fame time, for the 
temperate and peaceable correction 
of ſuch abuſes as have crept into 
Its adminiſtration. The critical pa- 
pers are chiefly confined to the 
rules and principles of taſte, tranſ- 
lation, and the vicious ſtyles of 
writing affected by modern novel- 
iſts, hiſtorians, and biographers. 
The moral papers ate many of 
them excellent. But the moſt va- 
luahle and entertaming are thoſe 
in which the author in a vein, 
ſometime of ſerious ſatire, and 
fometimes of lively humour, ridi- 
cules folly and abſurdity. The 
reader who is converfant with 
compoſitions of this ſpecies will 

rceive; that many of the author's 
ideas, and eſpecially thoſe on which 
ſome of his fictions are built, are 
not wholly new. „He deſerves 
commendation, however, for hav. 
ing done ſo much to entitle him- 
ſelf to the claims of excellence and 
originality, in a line of writing, in 
which he has been preceded by 
ſuch a number of authors of eſta- 
bliſhed reputation, who had endea- 
voured to exhauſt the topics adapt - 
ed to fuch periodical works. Mr. 
Addiſon has eyidently been his 
model; eſpecially in his humour- 
ous papers, and thoſe intended to 
promote the intereſts of virtue. The 
ſyic of the Looker-on is perſpicu- 
ous, correct, and pleaſing. 

„»The Peripatetic, or Sketches 
of the Heart, of Nature, and So- 
ciety, in a Series of Politico-Sen- 
timental Journals, in Verſe and 
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Proſe, of the Eccentric Excurſiom 
of Sylvanus Theophraſtus,“ in 
three volumes, by ]. Thelwall con- 
tains many ſenſible and juſt obſer. 
vations, intermingled with the ex- 
centricities of a lively imagination, 
which are adapted to impreſs the 
minds of his readers with humane 
and benevolent, fentiments, at the 
ſame time that they are amufing 
and entertaining. We know not 
how we can better characteriſe the 
form and conſtruction of theſe 
volumes, than by obſerving, that 
they partake of the qualities & the 
novel,, the Sentimental Journey, 
and the collection of miſcellaneous 
eſfays, and are written in eaſy and 
familiar language. 

The “ Effay on the Pictureſque, 
as compared with the Sublime and 
Beautiful, and on the Uſe of ſtudy- 
ing Pictures, for the Purpoſe of 
improving real Landſcape, by Uve- 
dale Price, Eſq.” is a work di- 
ſtinguiſhed by uncommon proofs of 

nius, learning, and critical ſkill, 
he author's object is diſtinctly to 
define the properties, and to point 
out the boundaries of the pic- 


tureſque, in contradiſtinction to 


the beautiful and ſublime, The 


reaſonings and obſervations to 


which the proſecution of this de- 
ſign gives rife, wilt afford much 
gratification to the man of tafte, 
and the critic in the art of paint - 
ing; and eſtabliſn the author's 
claim to a high rank among 
connoifſeurs and dilettanti. In 
the application of his ' principles 
we do not think him uniformly 
happy. And we find ourſelves pat. 
ticularly obliged to except to his 
obſervations on the method of lay- 
ing out pleaſure grounds, on 3 


ſmall and confined ſcale, in which 
the abilities of the late Mr. Brown 
were ſo eminently conſpicuous. 
Tbe © Letter to Uvedale oe 
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Eſq. by H. Repton,” is intended 
to vindicate Mr. Brown's princi- 
les of improvement, againſt Mr. 
Prices attack; which we think it 
does in the moſt convincing and 
ſatisfactory manner, while it affords 
abundant evidence of the author's 
candour as a gentleman, and of his 
knowledge and taſte as an artiſt, 
The “ Graphic Illuſtrations of 


Hogarth, from Pictures, Drawings, 


and ſcarce Prints, in the Poſſeſſion 
of Samuel Ireland, Author of this 
Work, &c.” were undertaken with 
the view of reſcuing from obli- 
vion, any genuine and authentic 
traces of our great moral painter. 
« The volume conſiſts of ſixty en- 
gravings; thoſe which are from 
original prints, are either unique, 
or ſo very rare, as to leave a pre- 
ſumption, from the great price 
they have drawn from the pockets 
of individuals, that they have fome 
claim to the attention of the pub- 
lic.” Such is the account of Mr. 


Ireland : and pg that 
A 


we muſt differ from him ſo far as 
to think that his enthufiaſtic admi- 
ration of Hogarth has induced him 
to admit of ſome articles into this 
collection, that are frivolous and 
contemptible ; we muſt acknow- 
ledge the great merit which others 
of them poſſeſs, and the credit 
which is due to our artiſt for the 
method which he has taken to pre- 
ſerve them. He is to be commend- 
ed, likewiſe, for the entertainment 
which he has afforded to readers of 
different deſcriptions, by his illuſ- 
trations, remarks, and numerous 
anecdotes. 


Among the publications of the 
year, which belong to the depart- 


ment of Poetical Tranflation and 


Poetry, we find“ The Æneid of 


Virgil, tranſlated into Blank Verſe, 
by James Beresford, Fellow of 
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Merton College, Oxford.“ In this 
verſion, Mr. Beresford has given 
ſufficient proofs of his perfect ac- 
quaintance with the ſenſe of his orĩ- 
_ He has, likewiſe, ſhewn him- 
elf to poſſeſs no mean pretenſions 
to poetic taſte and judgment, by 
the fire and animation which he 
— and the va- 
riety, and frequent harmony of his 
periods, But, however highly we 
were pleaſed with many parts of 
his work, in others we met with 
that harſhneſs, and ſtiffneſs, to 
which tranflators who endeavour, 
in this ſpecies of verſification, 
faithfully to preferve the peculia- 
rities of their originals, ſeem par- 
ticularly liable. | 
The Thymbriad, (from Xeno- 
phon's Cyropzdia) by Lady Bur- 
rell,“ is a pleaſing and intereſting 
tale, in blank verſe, built on the 
ſtory of Panthea and Abradates, 
which Xenophon has related with 
inimitable fimplicity and pathos. 
The incidents and ſentiments 
in the original are carefully 
preſerved by lady Burrell, with 
which ſhe has intermixed much 
additional matter, deſcriptive, and 
illuſtrative, dictated by her fancy 
and feelings ; the whole cloathed 
in eaſy and pleaſing verſification. 
It is almoft needleſs to add, that 
this ſtory exhibits one of the moſt 
beautiful pictures of conjugal af. 
fection, which we meet with in 
any of the writings of the an- 
cients, x 
&© Telemachns,” by the ſame 
lady, is a charming love tale, in 
rhyme, taken from that part of the 
poem of Fenelon, which deſcribes 
the paſſion of Calypſo for the ſon. 
of Ulyſſes, and his amour with 
the nymph Eucharis; with addi- 
tional incidents, deſcriptive image- 
ry, and pleaſing ſentiments, ſup- 
plied by the imagination and pow- 
| ers 
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ers of the fair writer. Its character- 
iſtics are pathos, eaſe, and me- 
lody. | 
The two volumes of “ Scottiſh 
Songs,” by Mr. Ritſon, contain 
ſuch pieces as are already known 


to collectors of ancient ballads, 
neatly printed, and accompanied 
with the muſic. His principal mo- 
tive in this publication ſeems to 
have been, to preſent theſe ſongs 
in the preciſe ſtate in which they 
exiſted in old manuſcripts and co- 
pies, before they received any al- 
terations from modern editors, In 
rforming this taſk he has ſcrupu- 
Bui avoided any ſhadow of ap- 
roach to innovation, even in the 
admiſſion of a preſumptive ſylla- 
ble, or letter, when the original 
was expreſſed by a contraction. In 
ruſing Mr. Ritſon's preface, his 
iſtorical eſſay on Scotiſh ſbng, 
his notes, and his gloſſary, the read- 
er will find many opportunities 
__—_ diſſatisfied with him: ſome 
account of his deficiencies in 
the information and previous 
knowledge neceſſary to the editor 
of ſuch a publication, and others 
on account of his manifeſt want of 
candour and modeſty, 
„„The Poetical Works of John 
Miltan, vol: I.“ folio, is part of a 
magnificent and ſplendid edition of 
the labours of our immortal poet, 
in which the excellencies of paper, 
typography, and engraving, are 
worthily employed in honouring 
ſome of the nobleſt productions of 
Engliſh genius. This volume con- 
tains the firſt ſix books of Paradiſe 
Loſt, ornamented with elegant 
frontiſpieces engraven by Simon, 
Earlom, and Schiavonetti, from 
deſigns by Weſtall; to which is 
retixed the Life of Milton, by 
Ir. Hayley, accompanied by three 
fine portraits. Mr, Hayley's Lite 
of Milton is an extenſive and inter- 


eſting piece of biography, written 
in an eaſy and perſpicuous ſtyle; 
and completely vindicates him 
from the illiberal aſperſions which 
have been caſt on his character in 
his domeſtic relations, and as 2 
man of private virtue and public 
integrity. | 

„% The Works of Alexander 
Pope, Eſq. with Remarks and II- 
luſtrations, by Gilbert Wakefield; 
B. A.” vol. I. is the commence- 
ment of a correct and elegant edi- 
tion of that poet, from which 
the acknowledged . learning and 
critical talents of the annotator 
will lead his admirers to promiſe 
themſelves much gratification. His 
notes are intended “ to recommend 
Mr. Pope as an Engliſh claflic to 
men of taſte and elegance; and 
they pretend to no ſubtleties of 
inveſtigation, no profundities of 
criticiſm, no grand diſcoveries of 
refined argumeatation and curious 
coherence.” It has been his “re- 
ſolution to preſeut to the world as 
much originality as poſſible.“ The 
manner in which he has conducted 


the volume before us, accords with” 


what theſe quotations ſtate reſpect- 
ing his deſign, In his remarks and 
illuſtrations, Mr, Wakefield care- 
fully points out the beauties and 
defects of his author, and in- 
troduces a yariety of ſimilar paſ- 
ſages from + Engliſh and Latin 


poets. It is but juſtice to ſay, 


that his extenſive. reading, inge- 
_ and judgment, are equally 
conſpicuous in theſe criticifms and 
elucidations, and that they may be 
peruſed with pleaſure and advan- 
tage, by the claſſical as well as Eng- 
liſh ſcholar. This volume is print- 
ed from the text of biſhop War- 
burton, for whoſe talents and pe- 
netration Mr. Wakefield profeſſes 
the higheſt reverence. = UTE 
Mr. Pope's elegant Preface ; his 

cf , Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe on Paſtoral Poetry ; his 
Juvenile Poems, including his Paſ- 
torals, and Windſor Foreſt; the 
Ode on St. Cecilia's Day; the 
Chorus to the Tragedy of Brutus; 
the Eſſay on Criticiſm ; the Elegy 
to the Memory of an unfortunate 
Lady; the Epiſtle of Eloiſa to 
» Abelard; the Epiſtles to ſeveral 
«+ Perſons ; and Epitaphs, &c. 

« The Engliſh Anthology,” 
vols. I. II. III. conſiſts of a num- 
ber of poems and extracts, not in- 
judiciouſly ſelected, from the works 
of Chaucer, Langelande, Spencer, 


Shakſpeare, Milton, Dryden, Ot- 
way, Pope, &c. which are in the li- 


braries of every ſtudent of taſte, un- 
leſs they are eſtabliſhed on a ſmall 
and circumſcribed ſcale. To thoſe 
perſons,, however, whoſe” collec- 
tions are of the above-mentioned 
deſcription, it will be an accept- 
able preſent, on account of the va- 
riety of good pieces which it in- 


cludes, and its typographical ele- 


gance and beauty. 

« The Poetical Farrago, being a 
Miſcellaneous Aſſemblage of Epi- 

2 and, other Jeux d Eſprit, ſe- 
lected from the moſt approved Writ- 
erszein 2 volumes,” = been col- 
lected withinduſtry, and not without 
taſte, from the whole family of our 
major and minor poets. And not- 
withſtanding that many of the ſe- 
lections might have been omitted, 
without any injury to the general 
merits of the — þ it deſerves to 
be recommended as affording a 
ſource of conſiderable amuſe- 
ment in the hours of heavineſs and 
laſſitude. | 

„The Poems of Anna Maria” 
were printed at Calcutta, under 
the 2 of a reſpectable liſt 
of ſubſcribers, of whoſe applauſe 
the poeteſs ſpeaks in high terms of 
gratitude, and ſelf-congratulation. 
And notwithſtanding that in read- 


\ 
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ing them, we met with ſome ſtiff 
and affected expreſſions, and paſſ- 
ages too ſublime and incompre- 
henſible for our plain underſtand- 
ing, we cannot pronounce her un- 
deſerving of the praiſe which ſhe 
received on the banks of the 
Ganges. The pieces in this little 
volume are of the lyric and elegiac 
kind; and are diſtinguiſhed by 
great tenderneſs of ſentiment, har- 
mony of numbers, and- pleaſing 
poetic imagery. It appears that 
ſeveral of them were firſt publiſhed 
in the Afiatic Mirror, and Calcutta 
Morning Poſt ; and that they are 
reprinted with corrections and ad- 
ditions, in their preſent elegant 
form. 

Mr. Jephſon's Roman Por- 
traits, a Poem, in Heroic Verſe, 
with Hiſtorical Remarks and Illuſ- 
trations,“ conſiſts of a number of 
ſeparate ſections, deſcriptive of 
ſome of the moſt ſtriking circum- 
ſtances and extraordinary charac- 
ters in the hiſtory of Rome, from 
the foundation of the city to the 
Auguſtan age. On its merits as a 
poem, conſidered either with re- 
ſpe& to plan, or execution, we 
cannot beſtow any liberal ſhare of 
commendation. Sometimes the - 
author * with conſiderable 
energy and ſpirit, and is very hap- 
py in his claſſical imitations ; but 

1s lines are too frequently incor- 
rect, unharmonious, and profaic. 
Mr. Jephſon appears to have un- 
dertaken the employment of draw- 
ing theſe portraits, with the deſign 

depreciating the government 
and virtues of the ancient Ro- 
mans; of ſhewing his © real ad- 
miration of, and reverence for, the 

moſt excellent conſtitution, and 
the happieſt form of government — 

that ever regulated human affec- 
tions and conduct ;” and, more eſ- 
pecially, of expreſſing his deteſta- 
5 tion 
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ons, of Greece, and of 
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tion of the French revolution, ral, correct and pleaſing ; his num- 
and of the principles and conduct bers ſmooth and harmonious ; and 
of its ſupporters, the atheiſts and his critical obſervations ſhew him 
regicides, who © diſſolved, with the to be a man of learning, and good 
ancient form of government, every taſte, The typographical execu- 
bond upon ls and every tion of theſe volumes is an ho- 
obligation to virtue.” In the hiſ- nourable ſpecimen of the correct. 
torical remarks and illuſtrations, neſs and elegance of the Dublin 
the reader will meet with an abun- preſs. | 
dant quantity of this extraneous The two volumes of “ Poems, 
matter, which does no honour to Lyric and Paſtoral, by Edward 
the author's judgment, or can. Williams,” will prove highly gra- 
dour; but which will, neverthe- tifying to the curioſity of thoſe 
leſs, meet with admirers at a pe- readers who are informed, that 
riod, when invective and declama- they are the productions of an un- 
tion againſt the Gallic republicans educated Welſh bard, whoſe ſitua- 
conſtitute ſome of the molt faſhion- tion in life is that of a working ſtone 
able topics of diſcourſe and writ- maſon. By 1 genius, 
ing. This work is printed in the however, he has ſurmounted the 
beſt manner, upon excellent vel- diſadvantages of his obſcure and 
lum paper, and is ornamented humble lot, and from his obſerva- 
with elegant engravings of heads tions and feelings, been enabled to 
taken from antique gems and ſta- compoſe a variety of paſtorals, 
tues. ſongs, deſcriptive pieces, and odes, 
„The Poetical Works of Wil- which abound in beautiful image - 
Ham Preſton, Eſq.” in 2 volumes, ry, harmonious verſification, and 
conſiſt of different pieces which noble and exalted ſentiments. To 
have moſtly been publiſhed in ſe- borrow the language of one of the 
parate forms, and are now reprint- bardic aphoriſms with which he 
ed with corrections, and critical concludes his volumes: he has 
obſervations by the author. The ſhewn that he poſſeſſes «© the three 
firſt volume contains a number of primary — of poetical ge- 
ſatirical, and mock heroic poems, nius, an eye that can ſee nature, a 
miſcellaneous ſonnets, tranſlations heart that can feel nature, and a 


from Anacreon and others, and reſolution that dares to follow na- 


love elegies. Theſe poems poſſeſs ture.” Some of his pieces are 
nnequal merit: but many of them tranſlations from his own Welſh, 
are diſtinguiſhed by genuine hu- and a few from the remains of the 
mour, beautiful allufions, and po- ancient Welſh bards. We hope 
etic animation. The ſecond vo- that the encouragement of the pub- 
lume conſiſts of irregular odes, lic will reſcue our poet from the 
and ſhort poems, witk three hiſto- drudgery of his occupation, for 
rical tragedies, founded on ſtories which it appears that he is but 
taken from 'the annals_of the $ ill qualified by his ſtate of health, 
ndardy. and that he may be enabled to ap- 
The former contain many ſublime ply with ſpirit and vigour to his 
and pathetic paſiages; and the lat- favourite ſtudies. ER 
ter preſent us with ſev well The volume of“ Poems, by John 


wrought and intereſting ſcenes, Bidlake, B. A.” conſiſts of a variety 
Mr. Preſton's language is, in gene- of pieces, in different walks of 
| poetry, 
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arranged under their proper 

25% The firſt and. principal 
poem is allegorical, and is entitled 
« The Progreſs of Poetry, Painting, 
and Muſic,” In this poem Genius 
js married to Fancy ; and their three 
daughters, mentioned in the title, 
contract alliances with Art, Induſ- 
try, and Neceſſity. The object of 
the poem is to deſcribe the effects 
of theſe unions, and to draw the 
characters of the future favourites 
and votaries of the ſiſter arts. In 
purſuing this difficult plan, if Mr. 
Bidlake ſometimes expoſes himſelf 
to the attacks of ſevere criticiſm, 
from his inattentions to propriety, 
and his inequalities, he diſcovers, 
notwithſtanding, conſiderable vi- 
our of conception, boldneſs of 
1magery, and juſtneſs of ſentiment. 
The remainder of the volume con- 
ſiſts of ſacred poems on ſcriptural 
ſubjects, elegies, odes, ſonnets, miſ- 
cellaneous verſes, and ſongs, In 
theſe various pieces we find much 
to admire, although we cannot pro- 


nounce them faultleſs productions. 


They diſcover blameable negli- 
prom in point of language, and 
armony ; which the author's taſte 
muſt have pointed out on a cloſe 
and attentive reviſion, and his abi- 
lities have enabled him to correct. 
On the whole, however, they en- 
title him to the character of a, pleaſ- 
ing, and intereſting poet, and, 
what is greatly to the author's 
credit, are unifarmly favourable 
to the 1ntereſts of religion and 
virtue. 

The collection of“ Select Odes 
and Miſcellaneous Poems, accom- 
panied with Notes critical, hiſtori- 
cal, and explanatory, by the Rev. 
William Taſker, A. B.“ in three 
volumes, with different dates, cor 
liſts of tranſlations of ſeveral of the 
odes of Pindar, and the Carmen 
Seculare of Horace; original odes, 


elegies, hiſtorical poems, & c. and a 
ſeries of letters on literary, anato- 
mical, and medical ſubjects. The 
tranſlations and the other poems are 
chiefly republications of pieces of 
acknowledged merit; ſome of which 
have been ſo favourably received, 
as to have occaſioned a demand for 
repeated impreſſions, in ſeparate 
forms. The additional poems have 
pretenſions to ſimilar excellence 3 
and the letters on literary and claſ- 
ſical ſubjects, afford teſtimonies to 
the author's learning and ingenuity. 
On the accuracy and extent of his 


medical and anatomical knowledge, 


the faculty muſt decide, 

Mr. Hurdis's “Tears of Affec- 
tion, a Poem, occaſioned by the 
death of a ſiſter tenderly beloved,“ 
is the firſt of the author's produc- 
tions to which he has afhxed his 
name. he public, however, have 
been repeatedly charmed by .the 
offspring of his muſe; and parti- 
cularly,' by the“ Village Curate”” 
« Adriano,” and a volume of 
% Poems,” which he now acknow- 
ledges. The poem before us is di- 
ſtinguiſned by the ſame excellences 
with thoſe admired. pieces. It 
breathes, in ſtrains that Peak a feel- 
ing and a pious heart, ſentiments 
ſuited to the occaſion on which it 
was written, that irreſiſtibly excite 
our ſympathy ; and deſcribes the 
charms of the country in yo , 
ſummer, and autumn, in a ſucceſ- 


ſion of ſcenes that are highly beau; 


tiful and intereſting. To the prin- 
cipal poem which gives the name 
to this publicatian, the author has 
added ſeveral others, ſome in rhyme, 
and ſome in blank verſe, partly de- 
ſcriptive, and partly ſportive, in 
which the reader will find nume 
rous marks of genius, and a culti- 

vated taſte. 
« The Landſcape, a didactio 
Poem, in three Books, 2 N. © 
| night," 
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Knight,” conſidered with reſpect War; to Horror; on the Death of a © 


to its merits as a poetical work, is favourite Parrot; to Beauty; to Truth 

-entitled to no mall ſhare of praiſe. to Juſtice. In theſe different pieces 
It ſhews the author to be poſſeſſed the moſt faſtididus critic will find 
of learning, genius, and taſte; and much to commend, and applaud, 
preſents us with many happy in- notwithſtanding that he may be able 
ſtances of the exerciſe of his powers to point out occaſional redundan. 
of deſcription, and ſatire. But as cies, the recurrence of fimilar 
a didactic performance we think it images, ſome harſh expreſſions, and 
highly injudicious and romantic. unharmonious lines. It muſt, how- 
Mr. Knight's ideas of decorating ever, in juſtice be acknowledged, 
parks, lawns, and the approaches. that theſe faults but ſeldom appear ; 
to family manſions, if they were and that the author diſcovers in 
reducible to practice, would change them a vigorous conception, great 
the — 2 which are cre- animation and ſtrength of language, 
ated by the ſyſtem of modern En- and noble generous ſentiments, 
eliih gardening, to deſert wildneſs, With a little more attention to the 
or its oppofite extreme, “ the laby- lime labor, Mr. Whitehouſe pro- 

rinth's . perplexing maze.” Errors miſes to riſe to Walt excel» 


- and defects there may be in modern lence as a poet. | | 

\ taſte; but not any which militate The Walke in a Foreſt, or 

ſo ſtrongly againſt what we conceive Poems deſcriptive of Scenery and 

to be the principles of harmony, Incidents characteriſtic of a Foret, 

grace, and utility, as the ſtandard at different Seaſons of the Year,” 

which our author would ſet up. His are written in blank verſe, and 

attack upon Mr. Brown and his diſ- deſcribe the appearances of nature 

ciples may be accuſed of unwar- in the vegetable and animal world, 

rantable acrimony, if not of illiber- with that propriety of language, 

ality. q and minuteneſs of accuracy, which 

The author of “ a Sketch from will render them highly gratifying 

the Landſcape, a Didactic Poem, to the ſtudent of nature, In poe- 

addreſſed to R. P. Knight, Eſq. tical animation, and the happy 

with Notes, Illuſtrations, anda Poſt- introduction of philoſophical and 

ſcript,” in a ſtrain of laughable and moral reflections, the author cer- 

good humoured ſatire, ſucceſsfully tainly cannot be compared with 

| attacks the precepts contained in Thomſon, whom he endeavours 

i the laſt mentioned article, while he to reſemble, but without ſervile 

pays due reſpect to the * imitation. Excepting that poet, 

taſte of Mr. Kntzat. In his Poſt- however, we know not his rival in 
ſcript he ably defends Mr. Brown, this ſpecies of poetry. 

and his followers, from the critical. « The Purſuits of Literature, or 

cenſures of Mr. Uvedale Price, in what you will, a Satirical Poem in 

his eſſay upon the pictureſque as Dialogue,” is the production of a 

compared with the ſublime and ſhrewd and keen fatiriſt, who in eaſy 

beautiful, and on the uſe of ſtudy-__ verſes, and notes which ſhew that he 

ing pictures for the purpoſe of im- has not been inattentive to the diffe- 

i  praving real landſcape. rent branches of literature, endea- 

0 Mr. Whitchouſe's “ Odes, moral vours ſeverely to laſh political and 

; and deſcriptive,” are ten in number. theological reformers, and ſome of 

: The titles of them are, to Enthu- the firſt wits and critics of modern 

ſiaſmʒ to Ambition; two to Sleep; to times. We leave him to their in- 


dignation, 
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dignation, if his ſportive raillery 
ſhould not diſarm them of the re- 


ſentment which his occaſional illi- 
berality and rancorous expreſſions 


may excite. Wat, 
The preſent State of Manner 


Arts, and Politics of France and 
Italy, in a ſeries of Poetical Epiſtles 


from Paris, Rome, and Naples, in 
1792, and 1793, by J. Courteney, 
Eſq. M. P.“ is written in Anſteyan 
verſe. From the author's Well 
known felicity in uſing the wea- 
pons of good humoured fatire, and 
in introducing comic anecdotes 


into his poetic effuſions, the reader 


will expect to meet with much en- 
tertainment in theſe epiſtles; and 
we can aſſure him that he will not 
be diſappointed. | 

Mr. Moſer, in his“ Adventures 
of Timothy Twigg, Eſq.” in two 
volumes, amuſes the reader by hu. 
mourousdeſcriptions, and laughable 
ſtories, written chiefly in the ſame 
familiar kind of poetry. The fol- 
lies of faſhion in the metropolis, in 
dreſs, modes of living, public a- 
muſements, gaming, &c. are the 
objects of his ſatire, which is al- 
ways entertaining, without tranſ- 
greſſing the bounds of decorum, or 
_ nature. Part of this work is 

entimental, and relates tender love 

tales in different kinds of verſe. 
But Mr, Moſer's talents appear to 
greateſt advantage, when he em- 
ploys himſelf in exciting innocent 
pleaſantry. 

Of the following articles we can 
only inſert the titles: Celebra- 
tion, or the Academic Proceſſion to 
St. James's, an Ode, by Peter Pin- 
dar, Eſq ;“ Ethic Epiſtles to the 
| Earl of Carnarvon, on the Mind 
and its Operations, as bearing ge- 
nerally on the Events of the World, 
and particularly on thoſe of France;” 
Ode for the Encænia, at Oxford, 
July 1793, for the reception of his 
Grace the Duke of Portland, Chan- 
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cellor of the Univerſity, by ä 
Holmes, D. D. Profeſſor of Poetry; 


% Farewell Ode on a diſtant Pro- 
ſpect of Cambridge:? Monody 
to the Memory of the late Queen 
of France, by Mrs. Robinſon;“ 


Lines on the Murder of the Queen 


of France, by T. Fitzgerald, Eiq;“ 
« Carmen Seculare, an Ode, in- 


ſcribed to the Preſident and Mem- 


bers of the Royal Academy, by a 
Muſe more loyal than Peter Pin- 
dar's; —« The Pindaric Diſaſter, 
a Tale, by Paul Pungent, Eſq ;" 
„The Barbers, or the Road to 
Riches, by W. Hutton, F. A. S. S.;“ 
« Eſſay on Novels, a poetical 


Epiſtle, addreſſed to an ancient and 


to a modern Biſhop, by A. Thom- 
ſon, Eſq. author of Whiſt, a Poem, 
&c.;” “ Occaſional Poems, by 
the Rev. William Hett, A. M.; 

Beauty an Ode, by Talieſſen de 


Monmouth; “ The Tears of the 


Muſe, to the Memory of the Coun- 
teſs of Weſtmoreland, by P. Allen, 
Eſq ;''—* Poems, 
Samuel Marſh Oram;“ “ Edwy 
and Edilda, a Tale, by the Rev. 
Thomas Sedgwick Whalley, em- 
belliſhed with fix fine engravings;“ 
„The Garden of Iſleworth, a 
Sketch, inſcribed to R. B. Sheri- 
dan, Eſq;“ Llangunnor Hill, a 
loce-defon tive Poem, with notgs;** 
“ The ſolitary Frenchman on the 


Banks of the Thames, to his Friend 


in-pwitzerland, a Poem, « tranſlated 
by the Rev. John Gregg; “ Se- 
lico, an African Tale, tranſlated 
into Engliſh verſe, from the French 
ſe of M. de Florian ;”—* The 
nfant Viſion of Shakſpeare, an 
Apoſtrophe to the immortal Bard, 
and other Poems, by Mr. Harriſon; 
« Hymen, a Poem; “ Adelaide 
and Antonine, or the Emigrant, a 
Tale, by Mary Julia Young ;"” 
% The Maid of the Caſtle, a legen- 
dary Tale, by Jemima Maria Strat- 


ton;” Poetical Chronology of 


Ancient, 
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Ancient, and Engliſh Hiftory, with 
hiſtorical and explanatory Notes;“ 
« 'The Golden Age, a Poetical 
Epiſtle from Eraſmus D—n, M. N 
to Thomas Beddoes, M. D.“ 4 A 
Crying Epiſtle from Britannia to 
Colonel Mack, by A. Paſquin;“ 
4% The Volunteer Laureate, or Fall 
of Peter Pindar, by Archilochus ju- 
nior;F The Coffee Houſe, a cha- 
racteriſtic Poem; - The Times, 
a ſatirical Rhapſody, by James Jen- 
nings;—“ Verſes on the late una- 
nimous Reſolutions to ſupport the 
Conſtitution, by Samuel Egerton 
Brydges, Eſq;F —“ War, a Poem;“ 
« The Hero, a poetical Epiſtle, 
reſpectfully de icated to the Mar- 

ms Cornwallis;F“— “ Britannia, a 
— in three Cantos, on the late 
brilliant Naval Succeſſes ;*)—* The 
Calamities of Winter, and of War, 
an Ode; - Inveſtigation, or Mo- 
narchy and Republicaniſm analyz- 
ed, a Poem;” and Three Pindaric 
Eſſays, Fitzwelter, the Birth of De- 
mocracy, and the Calamities of 
France.“ 


The Dramatic publications of 
the year were, The Captive Mo- 
narch, a Tragedy, by Richard Hey, 
ofthe Middle Temple, Eſq; “The 


Siege of Meaux, a Tragedy, by 


Henry James Pye, Eſq ;”—*« The 
Maid of Normandy, or the Death of 
the Queen of France, a Tragedy, by 
Edmund John Eyre; The Count 
de Villeroi, or the Fate of Patriotiſm, 
a Tragedy ;” —« Fontainville Foreſt, 
a Play, in five acts, (founded on the 


Romance of the Foreſt), by James 


Boaden, of the honourable Socicty of 
the Middle Temple; “ The Jew, 
a Comedy, by Richard Cumber- 
land. Eſq ;”—* The Box Lobby 
Challenge, a Comedy, by the ſame;“ 
„ Love's Frailties, a Comedy, by 
T. Holcroft;“ “ Wild Oats, or 
the ſtrolling Gentlemen, a Comedy, 
by John O'Keetfe, Eſq; —“ Con- 
2 


ſequences, or the School for Pre. 
judice, a Comedy, by E. J. Eyre; 
« Heigh-ho for a Huſband, a Co- 
medy; —“ The Wedding Day, a 
Comedy, in two Acts, by Irs. 
Inchbald;“ “ Phe Coalition, or 
the Opera rehearſed, a Comedy, by 
the Editor of the Spiritual Quixote; 
« Lodoiſka, an Opera, by 9 P. 
Kemble;—“ The Caſtle of An- 
daluſia, a Comic Opera, by John 
O'Keeffe, Eſq;”—* The Travel- 
lers in Switzerland, a Comic Opera, 
by Mr. Bate Dudley; —* The Pro- 
digal,a Dramatic Piece —“ The 
Sicilian Romance, an Opera, b 
H. Siddons;"—* Netley Abbey, 
an operatic Farce, by Mr. Pearce; 
« Arrived at Portſmouth, an  ope- 
ratic Drama, by the ſame;—“ Bri. 
tain's Glory, or a Trip to Port{- 
mouth, a est , 4 
« The Apparition, a muſical Dra- 
matic Romance, by J. Croſs ;” and 
The Purſe, or Beneyolent 
Tar, by the ſame.” | 


Among the few articles which 
we have referved for our Miſcella- 
neous Liſt, is à fourth volume of 
that elegant and uſeful little work 
entitled, Evenings at Home,“ 
which was announced by us in our 
laſt year's Regiſter. Of this volume 
we ſhall only obſerve, that it is en- 
titled to the fame character with 
the preceding, and offers additional 
entertainment and information for 
young perſons, conveyed in the moſt 
pleaſing and intereſting form. 

The little work entitled“ Even» 
ing Recreations, a Collection of 
original Stories for the Amuſement 
of he young Friends, by a Lady,“ 
d. ſerves alſo to be commended for 
its excellent tendency to impreſs 
young minds with humane and ge» 
nerous ſentiments, and to excite in 
them a thiri for curious and uſeful 
knowledge. The-ſtyle in which it 


is written is ſimple and eaſy, y 
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not free from errors in point of Credit, the Elective Franchiſe in 
correctneſs. in Ireland, the Emancipation of the 
Mr. Milng? « Well-bred Scholar, Catholics, with other intereſting 

or Practical Eſſays on the beſt miſcellaneous Subjects,“ is the pro- 
Methods of improving Taſte, and duction of lord Mountmorres, 
aſſiſting the Exertions of Youth in Many of the papers of which it is 
their Literary Purſuits,” is a well - compoſed, are diſtinguiſhed by a 
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written production, and appears to 
be well calculated to introduce 
young perſons, in the courſe of a 
ſchool education, to an acquaint- 
ance with the different branches of 
Engliſh polite literature. In the 
courſe of reading to which he di- 
rects the ſtudent, he has ſelected, 
with judgment and taſte, our beſt 


ſpirit of good ſenſe, liberality, and 
patriotiſm, and contain important 
and uſeful obſervations on religi- 
ous, political and economical to- 
pics. But the noble writer is not 
always conſiſtent in his principles, 
or the application of them. Our 
obſervation is intended particularly 
to apply to what he advances on 
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writers in poetry and proſe, whe- , the ſubject of the admiſſion of Ca- 

ther originals ar tranſlations, and tholics into parliament in Ireland, 

arranged them under their proper and on the inteference of the con- 

heads; and he has illuſtrated his federacy againſt France in the in- / 

dida&tic obſervations by numerous, ternal concerns of that country. 

appoſite quotations, chiefly from berg 

the beſt Engliſh verſions of the Among the Novels of the year, 

Greek and Roman cla ics. the following deſerve to be diſtin- 
The“ Lounger's Common guiſhed from the general maſs, on 

Place-Book, or alphabetical Anec- account of their ſuperior merits: 

dotes, &c.” which was noticed by © the Myſteries of Udolpho, in 4 

us in this department of our Lite- Vols. by Mrs. Radcliffe;“ „“ the 

rary catalogue for the year 1792, Adventures of Hugh Trevor, in 3 

has been increzſed, during the pre- Vols. by T. Holcroft;“ „Things as 

ſent year, by the appearance of two they are, or the Adventures of Ca- 

additional volumes. Theſe vo» leb Williams, in 3 Vols. by W. 

lumes, like the former, are frequent- Godwin ;” „ Herman of Unna, 

ly lively and entertaining; and tranſlated from the German of Pro- 

lometimes, from the editor's want feſſor Kramer, in 3 Vols;” “ the 

of judgment and candour, in his Wanderings of Warwick, by 

ſelections and ſatirical remarks, Charlotte Smith ;” „ the Baniſh- 

highly cenſurable. ed Man, in 4 Vols. by the ſaine ;” 

he “ Familiar Letters on a va- * the Royal Captives, a fragment, 

nety of ſubjects, addreſſed to a in 2 Vols. by Ann Yearlley ;j” » 

Friend, by the Revd. Edward Bar- „Sydney St. Aubyn, in 2 Vols; 

ry, M D, are not diſtinguiſhed by by Mrs. Robinſon ;” ( the Wi- 

any peculiar excellences, either in dow, in 2 Vols, by the ſame;“ and 

bent of matter, or compoſition. © Turkiſh Tales, a New Collec= _ \ 

dome of them, however, will afford tion, in 2 Vols, by I. Moſer.” — 

amuſement to the reader; and they To the ſame claſs of 1 

ae yniformly unexceptionable with are we to refer the Packet, in 4 

Kipect to their moral tendency. Vols, by Miſs Gunning” “ Lor 
The Criſis, a Collection of Fitzhenry, in 3 Vols, by 0 Hs or” 
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Mays, written in the years 1992, „Ellen, Counteſs of Caſtle How- * 
kl 17:13, upon Toleration, Public ell, in 4 Vols, by Mrs. Bennet!“ 
11794. R « the 


« the Medallion, in 3 Vols, by 8. 
Pearſon;“ „Lucy, in 3 Vols, by 
Mrs. Parſons;“ „Madeline, in 3 
Vols, by Mrs. Kelly ;” «the Shrine 
of Bertha, in 2 Vols, by Miſs M. 
E. Robinſon ;” the Contraſt, in 2 
Vols, by Mrs. .Gooch;” „ the 
Ma.d of the Hamlet, in 2 Vols, by 
R. Maria Roche ;” Henry Stuke- 
ley, or the Effects of Diſſipation, 
in 3 .Vols, by W. Helme;” 
« Perplexities, or the Fortunate 
Elopement, in 3 Vols, by Mrs. 
Matthews ;”” „the Life and Ad 
ventures of W. Ramble, in 3 Vols;” 
&« the Haunted Priory ;” “ the 
F migrants, a Gallic Tale, in 2 
Vols;“ „the Baroneſs of Beau- 
mont, in 2 Vols;“ Angeline, or 
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Sketches from Nature, in 3 Vols ;” 
« the Victim of Paſſion, in 3Vols;" 
« the Necromancer, in 2 Vols;“ 
« Caroline Merton, in 2 Vols;" 
« Vicifſitudes in genteel Life, in 4 
Vols; „the Sheperdeſs of Aran- 
ville;” „ Wonderful Travels of 
Prince Fan-Feredin ;” “ Caroline 
de Montmorency; „Edward de 
Courcy, in 2 Vols;“ « Ivy Caſtle, 
in 2 Vols;'* „ the Offspring of 
Ruſſel, in 2 Vols ;” © the Mouſe. 
Trap, in 2 Vols;” „ the Cattle of 
Zittau, a German Tale, in 3 Vols;" 
„Count Roderic's Caſtle; in 2 
Vols;“ © the Weird Siſters, in 3 
Vols;” „ the Pariſian, in 2 Vols;” 
and “ the Myſtic Cottager of Chas 
mouny, in 2 Vols.” 
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Of the Year 1794. 
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N our catalogue of the Foreign from all quarters of the world then 
I dwelling at Jeruſalem felt in uni- 
ſon with the feelings of their own 
minds, others ridiculed as extrava- 

nt, and others attributed to the 

mes of wine. The wonder which 
they expreſſed, he contends, was 
occaſioned by their hearing untu- 
tored Galileans, men from a coun- 
try famous for its ſimplicity, utter- 
ing the ſentiments and expreſſions 
s. In the 


productions of the year 1794, the 
number of articles belonging to the 
dominions of Ruſſia, Sweden, and 
Denmark, bears a ſmaller propor- 
tion than uſual to that of the reſt 
of Europe; notwithſtanding the 
peculiarly unfavourable circum- 
ſtances in which the greater part of 
the continent has bfen placed, for 
literary and Geng urine 


the Ruſſian dominions, the only 


theological treatiſe, of which we 


have received any account, is a 
* Diſſertation an the Gift of Tongues 
at the firſt Chriſtian Pentecoſt, by 
J. G. Herder,” publiſhed at Riga. 
In this diſſertation M. Herder en- 


. deavours to expoſe the commonly 


received opinion, that the apoſtles 
had ſuddenly and miraculouſly 
imparted to them a knowledge of 
toreign languages. To the queſ- 
tion, what power did they receive 
at the feaſt of Pentecoſt ? he an- 
lwers, that they were inſpired to 


{peak of the great acts of God, the 


works of Providence for the ſalva- 
tion of mankind, in exclamations 


or rapture, which ſome of the Jews 


. 


* 


of highly cultivated mi 
leſſons which hededuces 


explanation, be boldly and ably in- 


culcates freedom of thinking an- 


enquiry, as eſſential to the genius 
of the Chriſtian religion.—At Pe- 
terſburg, M. Waſſily Sewergin, has 
2 a tranſlation into the 
uſhan language, of Mr. Kirwan's 
« Elements of Mineralogy ;” in 
which he has inſerted the later diſ- 
coveries in that ſcience, together 
with the uſes to which the everal 


articles are applied, and the experi- 


ments which have been performed 
with them. The editor has alſo 
given the appellations of moſt mi- 
nerals in the Engliſh, French, and 
German, as well as Ruſſian, and La- 
L- 3. IS | tin 
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thirſt for titles and offices whic 
has been created by the unwiſe an 


tin languages. — At the ſame place 


have been publiſhed «© New Mem- 
moirs relative to Northern Diſco- 
veries, by M. Pallas.“ Theſe me- 
moirs, beſides a curious account of 
a voyage undertaken at the com- 
mand of the empref$, to aſcertain 
| Whether there be any paſſage from 
the Northern Ocean into the ſea 
of Kamſchatka, contain a variety 
of intereſting particulars. concern- 
ingthenatural Hiſtory of the North- 
ern parts of Afia, and the cuſtoms 


of their inhabitants.—At the ſarfie 


place have appeared 2 volumes of 
Travels through Rufha to Mount 
Caucaſus, by I. A. Guldenſted,” 
edited by profeſſor Pallas; which 
are illuſtrated by a map, and ſeve- 
ral plates, and are reported by the 
foreign journaliſts to contain a vaſt 
collection of important and valu- 
able materials. At the ſame place, 
M. Oleretzkowſkv has publiſhed a 
volume of © Travels on the Coaſts 
of the Lakes of Ladoga, and One- 
ga, which throw conſiderable 
light on the geographical, and eco- 
nomical hiſtories of thoſe portions 
of the Ruſſian empire. , 
In, Swediſh literature, the firſt 
article which calls for our notice is 
« a brief Hiſtory of Agriculture in 
. Sweden, by Magnus Blix,” publiſh- 
ed at Stockholm, This is an able, 
and well written treatiſe, and deliv- 
ers a number of economical hints 
which are of general importance. 
It particularly expoſes the cauſes 
which, in Sweden, have reduced 
the ſtate of agriculture to a mugh 
worſe ſituation than it was in when 
the country groaned under the rig- 
our of the feudal ſyſtem. Thefe 
cauſes the author ſhews to be, the 
repeated wars into which it has 
unneceſſarily been plunged ; the 
impolitic endeavours to promote 
commerce and manufactures at the 


expence of huſbandry; | and the- feſſor of Hiſtory, has publiſhed = 


! 


degrading diſtinctions eftabliſh 

between the moſt reſpectable culti. 
vators of their paternal inheritance 
and the 'meaneſt ſervants of. the 
crown. - At the ſame place, and at 
Norrkceping, Aſſeſſor Aken, and 
M. Nils 9 have publiſhed 
& Accounts of Experiments on 
Subſtances capable of extin Zuiſhing 
Fire.” The reſults of theſe expe. 
ments are of very great importance 
in political economy, and deſerve 
the ſerious attention of the direct. 
ors of our Engliſh fire-offices, We 
ſhould gladly inſert an abſtract of 
the ſtatements which the jnventors 
laid before the Swediſh academy, 
of the ſubſtances which they uſed, 
as far as they have chofen to make 
thera public, were we not prevent- 
ed by the limits within which we 
are neceſſatily confined, We refer 
the Engliſh reader, for ſuch an ac- 
count as will prove gratifying to 
his curioſity, to the Appendix. to 
the fourteenth volume of the 
Monthly Review enlarged.—At 
Stockholm, M. Hallenberg, Hiſto- 
riographer of Sweden, bas publiſh- 


ed the third part of his“ Hiftory 


of the Kingdom of Sweden, during 
the Reign of Guſtavus Adolphis, 
containing an Account of the moſt 
remarkable Events which took place 


between theYears 161 3, and 1016.“ 


In this volume we are preſented 


with an account of a very intereſt- 
"ing period in the Swediſh annals, 
the tranſactions of which it relates 


in a manner that will reward the 
attention of the reader, and lead 
him to form very high expectations 
of the information and entertain- 

ent which he will receive from 
Phe author's continuation of his 
comprehenſive and well digeſted 
Hiſtory.— At Upſal, M. Fant, pro- 


- Chriſt, fre 
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112 part of his „ Sketches of 
eſſons on univerſal Hiſtory, from 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 
fury,” which comprizes, the. ſpace 
from the death of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, in 1632, to the peace of Ryf. 
wick, in 1637; and at Stockholm, 
M. de Roſeuſtein has publiſhed 


&« the Poſthumous Works of Lid: This 


per,” the Swediſh poet, to which 
he has written a v6." rRugh | 

When we.turn our attention to 
the Literature of the Daniſh do- 
minions, we meet with“ Philoſo- 
phical Ideas on Religion, and the 
dpirit of pure Chriſtianity, by 
C. H. G. Venturini,” publiſbed at 
Altona. The opject of this Le 
is, to ſepaxate the pure and fimple 
principles of the religion of Jeſus 
the corruptions which 
have at different periods been add- 
ed\to. them, by ecleſiaſtical co po. 
rations, an eftabliſhments. his 
talk he; has len te pee a manner 
that ſhews him to poſſeſs a well in- 
formed and li 2 7 mind; and that 
will tend to re cue the Chriſtianity 
ol the Goſpel from th 5 well found- 
ed and unapſwerable_ 0 bjections 
which, the Phifoſo her "will urge 
againſt } the ah ity of the 
ſchools, and of Mafong Wg Ach. 
At the fame; plage, M 
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1 181 intimates his deſign of pub- N 


liſuing another volume, containing 
ome lypplementary macter, and 
op indexes. —At the ſame place, 

Bere Ty 
IR Ulrich yon 


gers 


has publihieq © Memoirs of the 


French Revolution, with a particu- 


larView to general Politics, Vol. 1.” 
is work, which the character 
and abilities of the author cannot 


fail to render valuable, promiſes to 
be very extenſive. For the volume 
before us, confiſting of above five 


hundred pages, brings down the 


hiſtory only to the third meeting 
of the Notables: Much of it, how- 
ever, is taken up by introductory 
matter, and the numerous docu- 
ments which the doctor has given 
at length, in the original French, 
and tranſlated into German. His 
plan is to embrace every thing con- 
need with the revolution, whether 
influencing it, or influenced by i it; 
and particularly the effects it has 

d on men of letters in France, 

ngland, and Germany and through 
them on the publié. at the ſame 
place, M, Hagerup has publiſhed 
an intereſting ; and entertai 01087 bio- 

rap ere © He eter Tor- 
Nau told, for erly ice Admiral 
of the Daniſh lock, ” who attained 
t at rank, 4 om. t the ks (tation, 


0 ace hath appeared a new 
with A4diti AA improve- 
Patel Baden' $ © Lec- 
1 FP Dani n Language, or 


tiona DIP, Grammar; * Which 


ol peg © as the moſt complete 
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by Henry Albert, Schultens, com- 

leted and publiſhed after his death 

y Hermay, Muntinghe,” at Am- 
ſrerdam. This 18 189 production 
of the late profeſſor of Oriental lan- 
- guages in the Univerſity of Leyden, 
whoſe extenſive learning, critical 
ſkill, and Uberality of ſentiment, pe- 
culiarly qualified him for the office 
of commentator on the ſacred writ- 
ings. It will, therefore, be receiv- 
ed with pleaſure b 
ſcholar. Profeſſor Schultens' an- 
notations are, in general, conciſe, 
and chiefly employed in ning 
the figures and alluſions which 


occur in the poem. In an intro- 


ductory diſſertation, he gives a ſhort 
view of what had been done by 
former critics, towards elucidating 
this ancient book; and in an appen- 
dix he diſcufles the various readings, 
the opinions of commentators, and 
other ſubjects which will be inter- 


eſting to thoſe. who are converſant 


with the Oriental languages, —At 
the fame place, and at Utrecht, 
Mr. Van Vloten has publiſhed the 
ſeventh valume of * the Bible, tranſ- 
lated, paraphraſed, aud illuſtrated, 
with Annotations,” which is repre- 
tented by the foreign reviewers to 
be a work of very great merit in 
this department of literature. The 
volume before us contains the three 
books of Salomon, and the prophe- 
cy of Ifaiah.—At Haarlem, M. f. 
onynenburg, profeſſor of theolo- 
gy and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in the 
ociety of remonſtrãuts at, Amſter- 
dam, has publiſhed an Enquiry into 
the Nature of the Prophecies of the 
Old Teftament relative to the Meſ- 
fiah;” to which the gold medal 
was adjudged by. the Aretas of 
Teyler's Theological ſociety, not- 
withſtanding that it does not come 


into the world under their ſanction. 


This is a learned and ingenious 
work, which richly merited the 


the biblical” 
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diſtinction it has received, an 

throws , conſiderable light on the 
ſubje& which the author undertook 
to e But we muſt remark, 


that his ſentiments and reaſonings 
will not be entirely r of 
by thoſe who maintain the plenary 
inſpiration of every paſſage in the 
Old and New Teſtaments. The 


objections of unbelievers, we con- 


ceive, will be moſt forcibly repel- 
led by thoſe who adopt the ſame 
liberal line of interpretation with 
our author. At Amſterdam, Dr. 


Dionyſius van de Wynperſſe, pro. 


feſſor of philoſophy, &c. at Leyden, 
has publiſhed l „Defence of the 
true and, eternal Divinity of our 
Lord Jeſus, Chriſt, ain modern, 
Attacks ;** to which was awarded 


a prize offered for the beſt difſerta- 


tion on that ſubject, by à ſociety 
tor defending Chriſtianity, at the 
Hague, If this treatiſe was the beſt 
which the occaſion produced, either 
the cauſe of orthodoxy has but 
feeble ſupporters in the United 
Provinces, or the zeal of its advo- 


cates pattakes much of the phle 


of the Dutch charafter.—At_U- 
trecht, Dr, Brgwi, profeſſor of mo- 
ral philoſophy and ecclefi ical 
hiſtory, . has. publiſhed à ſermon, 
e e nn 795 
I 7.94%, the Gay © Sefa falls 
10 5 „the Influenc ke Di- 
vine Judgments, on the Reforina- 
] of. the World; which is/a 


8. 4 


bd ine World . 5 

kes ie and well writtan deere 
and er ſeaſonable a Fa to the 
cople,,to the clergy, and. to the 
oyernment, We wiſh that it may 
not. be; thrown away; for fmall is 
their number who liſten, to the 
voice of wiſdom in thefe delirious 
times. | 


The © Letters to Einrha, con- 
cerning the Kantian Philoſopby, by 


I. L. Ewald, tranflated from the 


German,” publiſhed at Utrecht, 
contain 
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contain a candid and impartial ex- 
amination- of ſome of the _ 


principles of profeſſor Kant's ſyſ- 
tem, diveſted as much as_poſfible 


- 4 


of metaphyſical terms; and a com - 
parative view of his theory of mo- 


rals and that of the Goſpel. The 
author's intention is to ſhew; that 
the Kantian philoſophy is obſcure 
and unintelligible ; that inſtead of 
aſſiſting the mind in 8 

nds to ſink it 
in doubt and fcepticiſm; and that 
inſtead of improving human nature 
into the reſemblance of the divine, 
it renders man a ſpeculative and 
comfortleſs being, incapable of in- 
dulging to the moſt delightful af. 
feftions, and of being impreſſed by 


the moſt powerful motives to vir- 


tue. The Effay on the Manners 
of the latter part of the eighteenth 
Century, by 55 A. M. de N.“ pub- 
liſhed' at the Hague, was fort to 
Lyons # an anſwer to the following 
queſtion propoſed by the academy 
of that city : in the preſent ſtate 
of morals, what are the principles 
and fentiments which ought to be 
inculcated by philsfophy and lite - 
rature Is m6ft beneficial? ro man- 
kind ? It points out the true cauſes 
of the liremioufteſs and eruelties 
which have andes the political 


changes in France, and offers good 
advice to thoſe of th fo to ad- 


ſts of the ſocial and 
domeſtic vittues.— At Amſterdam 

M. Jacob Kantelaar has publiſthe! 

n Diſtourfe on the lüffuence of 
Intellectual and Moral Improve. 
ment ont Nie 4 7 of _ 
and on Domeſtic Felicity, deliverei 

in Amſterdam, at the general Meet- 
ing of the Society for promoting 
the public Welfare.“ This is an 
excellent treatiſe, and well worthy 
the attention of thoſe parents who 
wiſh that their daughters ſhould be 
rendered capable of conferring and 


enjoying happineſs in the domeſtic 
relations, rather than be diltinguiths 
ed by frivolous and ſhewy ac+ 
compliſnments, whictr may create 
temporaty admiration, but cannot 
excite ratibnal eſteem and affection, 
or ſecure laſting attachment. At 
the ſame plact hath appeared a 
tranſlation from the G 
an Effay on Patriotiſm, by Henry 
Chriſtopher Albrecht, Vol. I.“ 
This work contains many zuſt and 
vatuable remarks on the printipleg 
of ſociery, and the proper lines of 
diſcrimination between grtat and 

actions. But it alſo contains 
many poſitions and reafoningy 
which will not ſtand the teſt of 4 
cloſe and accurate in veſtigation.— 
At Rotterdam, Mr. George Crau- 
furd has publiſlied the firſt part of 
a work entitled the Docttine of 
Equivalents, or an Explanation of 
the Nature, the Value, and the Pow. 


er of Money, together with theie 


Application in organizing Public 
Finance.“ This treatift is intend- 
ed more fully to explain the prin- 


ciples for which the author con- 


tended in an « Effay on the actual 


Reſources for eſtabliſhing the Fi- 


nances of Great Britain,” publiſhs 
ed at London, in the year 178 * 
which he complains wete totally 
3 _ alſo to refute 
the principles, tefpecting money, 
Ar. ben by r. Harris, Mr, 
H tie, ür Jarries Stuart, and Dr. 
Adam Smith. His obſervations 
and rerhafks ſhew him to be a man 
of eloſe thought and reflection, who 
appears to be actuated by a diſin- 
teteſted defire of promoting the 
public good. How far his princi- 

tes are well founded, we ſhall be 
better able to judge when they are 
more completely developed in what 
yet remains to be explained of his 


plan. 


The thirtieth volume. of „% Me- 
E R 4 moirs 


errtian, of 
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moirs by the Philoſophical Society 
of Haarlem,” conſtſts- of two diſſer- 
tations on the principles of moral 
obligation, by profeſſor Craſs, and 
an anonymous author; and one 
medical article, by Dr. Pet. Ste- 


phen Kok, of Louvain, on the 


cure of the palſy of the loins and 
lower parts, by the rhus radicans, 
* terminatis, Linnæi. To pro- 

or Craſs* Diſſertation, a gold 
prize wedal was awarded, by the 
philoſophical ſociety of Haarlem, 
who-pronounced it to- contain the 
beſt anſwer to the following queſ- 
tion: „as philoſophers have long 
ſought a firſt and univerſal princi- 
ple of moral obligation, whence all 
the more particular precepts of du- 
ty may be deduced ; as the hy- 
potheſis which fuppoſes what is 
called the moral ſenſe to be ſuch a 
principle, ſeems liable to ſome ob- 
jections; and as that which pro- 
feſſor Kant has propoſed is, by 
many, deemed obſcure, vague, and 
uſeleſs; the ſociety have been in- 
duced to enquire whether the in- 
veſtigation of ſuch univerſal prin- 
ciple be judicious, neceſſary, or 
uſeful; and, if ſo, what is this prin- 
ciple?” This is a truly ingenious 
and-valuable performance, equally 
diſtinguiſhed by philoſophical pre- 
cifipn, accuracy, and perſpicuity. 
In adverting to preceding hypothe- 
ſes, ancient as well as modern, prb- 
feſſor Craſs endeavours to ſhew, 
that they have been founded only 
on a contemplation of à part of 
our nature, inſtead of the whole. 
In his method of inveſtigation an 
accurate view is taken of the whole 
of our nature and conſtitution; 
and different principles are eſtab- 
liſhed, founded in the affectious of 
human nature, up to which the ob- 
ligations of 58. moral precept 
may be regularly traced. The 
anonymous dilſertation is a conſu- 


\ 


{cience,- At A 
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ſed and unintelligible-jaryong total- 
ly unworthy of the filver. medal 


which wastadjudged to the)/writer, 


— The Tranſactions of the Society 
eſtabliſhed: in Leyden for pt 
ing Mathematical K nowtedpe;” vol. 
I. confiſt-of addreſſus roithbiſocie- 
ty, and the candidates, at the an- 
nual diſtribution of the prizes be- 
ſtowed on ſuch as diftinguiſhed 
themſelves by their progreſs in the 
ſeveral branches of mathematics, 
by M. P. Van Campen, and M. 
Johan. Meerman, the  prefidents; 
and diſſertations on the beſt method 
of removing that. diſlike to mathe · 
matics which” many yourig perſons 
conceive, and which prevents theit 
purfuing thoſe ſtudiłs with that at. 
tention and perſeverance nohich 
are neceſſary in ordert make a 
conſiderable progreſs:in them The 
= diſſertation on this fubjetcty by 
A. I. Deiman, ſtudent of lawin 
the academical fchool af Amiter- 
dam, is a ſenſible and qudicious de. 
fence of the utility of mathemati- 


cal ſtudies, and ſuggeſts uſeful di- 


rections relative to the mode of 
teaching. Another diſſertation on 
the ſame ſubject; by M. I. L. Keſ- 
mann, an ofheer in the ſetvice of 
the ſtates, is alſo. deſerving ot con» 


ſiderublę ptaiſe - At Leyden, the 


ſociety for promoting the- public 
welfare have publiſhed} acvery va- 
luabte and uſeful work entitled 
Alements of Arithmetit for yo 
Perſons, by H. Aenne, A. L. 
Phil. Doctor, &c. in a vols.“ This 
work is written in the furm of a 
plain avd familiar dialogue between 
the teacher aud learner; in which 
the iugenĩious author accommodates 
hiniſelf i a judicious and intereſt- 
ing manner to the capacitits of the 
latter, and removes the difficulties 
which occur to a young perſon in 
acquiring the firſt principles of this 
mierda, profeſſor 
Nicholas 


3 ͤ 


8 


- 
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Nicholas Bondt, M. D. has publiſh- 


ed „ an oration on the utility of 
the moe of ſtudy. adopted i by 
modern · hotaniſts, delivered ain che 
aeademical ſchool at ; Amſterdam,” 


which contains 8 judicious and eler 


gant illuſtration af the advantages 
which ariſe to botany in pargicu- 
lar, and to ſcience. in: general, from 
the labours of Linnæus and his 
followers. v Nun! 

In our laſt volume we announc- 
ed the publication of the firſt and 
ſecond wolumes of an intereſting and 
entertaining work, entitled . ſome 
Account of the Pruſſian, Auſtrian, 
and Sicilian Monar Chaesy, and of 
ſome.of-»the adjacent States, pub- 
liſheduat the Hague, i: During the 
preſent year, the third and fqurth 
volumes chave made their appear: 
ante, and wills highly gratify the 
reader by the author'ð detail of his 
tours from Triete through Udine, 
Venice, Padua, Modena, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Sicily, 
and Malta; and the deſcriptions, 
obſervations, and anecdotes with 
v hich ĩt ĩs interſperſed. At Amſter- 
dam the firſt volume of a work has 
been publiſhed, entitled Sketch- 
es of the Revolution in France.“ 
This work is intended to contain a 
fall account of- the events which 

ve accompanied the French rexo- 


tion, illuſtrated by repreſentations 


of the maſt ſtriking ſcenes, copied 
by able artiſts from French engrav- 
uigs.: The volume before us, which 
is' tecommended by eaſe and elt- 
gance of conſpoſition, carries the 
hiſtory: of the revolution to the 
union of the three orders in the 
National Aſſembly, on the 25th 
July 15! The « Account of the 
Campaig df: the Year 17925 under 
the Command of the Duke of 
Brunſwick, in Letters Written by 
one ho was an Eye Witneſs of the 
Facts related, in 3 vols.“ is an ano- 


[255] 
Ry mous work, fiated- to bejtranſlate 
ed from the German of. a ſubaltern 


officer ĩn the Hruſſian ſervice, and 
publiſhed/ ia Halland. What credit 
is due to it the reader muſt · judge 
for himſel 
and ;;its general correſpondence 
With well authenticated ſtatements, 
The author, who,eft - Germany 
with the ſtrongeſt prejudicesagainſt 
the French Reralution altered his 
qpiniqn very much. 
been ſome time in France. This 
change we are told was oecaſioned. 
partly by the contempt, which the 
conduct of the emigrants excited, 
and partly by the reſentment of the 


Pruſſians on account of the miſre- 


preſentations which had engaged 
them in this diſaſtrous expedition. 
The manner in which; this wark is 
written, is very. defultary;{ and; di- 
greſſive. At Amſterdam, Actreatiſe 
has been publiſhed entitled;&:the 
Cauſes of the IIl, Suceœeſs of; ithe 
Combined Powers imthe late Cam- 
paigns, clearly pointed put to the 
Inhabitants af Europe, with their 
Reſources fon continuing the War 
with Succeſs.“ The author's ob- 
ſervations on the miſognduct, ig- 
norance, want of faith, and of plan, 
which have accompanied the while 


progrcſas oft the allies, are founded 


on tacts which cannot be denied, 
and, vhich hiſtory will, record to 
the; ęternal diſgrace of the parties 


concerned. His projects for car- 


ny is g on the war with ſucceſs, and 


the agguments by which he en- 


dea v outs ta recommend them, are 


the reveries of a political quid- 


nunc, who can eaſily effect that in 


the cloſtt, which experience has 


ſnewn to be impracticable in the 


field. Din: 


At Amſterdam an anonymous 
work has appeared, entitled “ a 
ſhort Account of the Life of Mu- 
ley Leizit, Emperor of Morocco, 

„ which, 


f, from internal dvidence, 


he had 
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which, if true, deſcribes the hor- 


. tors of Javage deſpotiſiy to which 
do, through 


he people of Mor 
eee, he had been raiſed to 
the throne, were ſubjected duri 
the hort rcign of one of the mo 
unptincipled and inhuman monſters 
that ever graced humanity .— 
At the fame place, M. Jacob Kan- 
telaar has publiſhed „ an Eulogy 
on Henry Albert Schultens, late 
Profeſſox of Oriental Languages in 
the Univerſity of Leyden;“ which 
is ab elegant and friendly tribute 


of reſpect to the memory of a great 


and good man, by whoſe premature 
ick. the intereſts of literature and 
liderality in Holland have ſuſtain - 
ed a loſs, the magnitude of which 
it is not pothble to calculate. 
Among the literary productions 
of Germany, the firſt which in 
gint of order calls for our attention 
ee ChriſtianTheoph. Kuin- 
vePs © Prophecy of Hoſea, in He- 
brew and Latin, with a perpetual 
Commentary,” publiſhed at Leip- 
ſic. In this work the learned and; 
ingenious. author, whoſe talents 
eminently qualified him for ſuch 


an undertaking, applies profeſſot 


4 fob method in elucidating the 
e 


Old Teſtament writings.—At Nu- 
reniberg, profeſſor G. L. Baur has 
Iroceeded as far as vol. VII. in his 
&« Continuation of J. C. Fr, Schulz's 
Scholia on the Old Teſtament.” 
This volume contains nine of the 
minor prophets, and gives abund- 
ant proofs of the judgment and di- 
ligence uſed by the editor, in fe-+ 
lecting the beſt materials from the 
differeut exegetical writers on theſe 
arts of ſcripture, — At Leipſic, 
r. Roſenmüller has publiſhed the 
2d and zd ſections of the third vo- 
lame of his Scholia on the Old 
Teſtament,” which conclude the 
book of Ifaiah,—At Jena, profeſl- 
or Paulus has publiſhed « Philo- 


logical Key to the Old Teſtament, - 
for Schools and Univerſities. 
valuable, hints for cotvecting the 
preſent;text, and excellent illuſtra- 
tions of the ſenſe of the prophetic 
langu What moſt modern ex- 
poſitors render a ſun dial, in ch. 
48, verſes 7, &c. our pfofe or con- 

ers to be a flight of ten os more 
ſteps, which was for a time ſhaded, 
and on which the fun afterwards 
ſhone ; and he imagines that Iſajah 
referred to it meerly as a type of 
the king's fickueſs and recovery, 


without any thing fupetnatural oc- 


curing reſpecting the ſun's motion. 
— At Leipfic, the ſame author has 
publiſhed- the fourth, fifth, and 
ſixth volumes of his “ Memora- 
bilia, a , Philoſophico-thepbogical 
Magazine,“ in which the fame 
learning asd ingehuity are dHplay- 
ed by the profeſſor and his Coꝗu- 
tors, as in the former volumes, and 
the biblical ſcholar is ſupplied with 
many curious and valuable critical 
difquiſitions, — At Gieſſen, M. He. 


zel has publiſhed the 4d part of the 


Hd volume of is “ Inveſtigator of 
Scripture,” confiſting of criticiſms, 
parapbraſtjc tranſlations, and N 
mical eſſays and diſſertations; and 
at Koniꝑſperg. profeſſor I. G. Halle, 
has publiſlied a volume of 4 i- 
blico- oriental Eſſays. At Halle, 
M. I. A. Noeſſelt bas publiſhed a 
«Criticiſm on Romans, 1 34," 
which gives an eaſy and natural 
meaning to the paſſage. - At Erfurt, 
M. J. I. Bellarman has publiſhed 
the third volume of his“ Manual 
of Biblical Literature, which till 
continnes to be intereſting to the 


ſtudent, on account of the variety 


of information -which it containg, 
ſelected from the beſt writers, on 
ſubjects which tend to elucidate the 
Jewiſh archeology, geography, 
hiſtory, phyſics, mythology, * 
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At Leipfic, Dr. Roſenmüller has 
publiſhed the 1ſt volume of a new 
edition of *« Bochart's Hierozoſcon, 
or Treatiſe on the Animals men- 

tioned ili Scripture,” which he has G 
enrithed with the additional infor- 
mation? ſupplied by writers on na- 
tural hiſtory, who have lived ſince 
the time of Bochart.— At Erlangen, 


Dr. Chriſt. Fred. Ammon has pub- 


liſhed the 1ſt part 4 Ei 
of the Old Teſtament,” in whic 

his deſign is to diſcover the grounds 
it affords for the expectation of a 
Meffiah. In conducting his plan, 
he pays more regard to the general 
ſcope of the religion of the patri- 
archs, and 6 fofaic diſpenſa- 
tion, 'thah. to a few ank em 
paſſages which, by forced conſtruc- 
tions, have deen made to predict 
triflin rom nftances i in the hiſtory 
of Jeſus Ir is his intention 
to 15 bo inveſtſgation through 
the apocryphal doo £—Ar Vienna 
hath appeared “ an Introduction 
to a fundamental Knowledge of the 
Chriſtlan Religion, for the Uſe of 
the Schools of the Members of the 
Augſburg Ccnfeffion in the heredi- 
tary Dominions of the 1 


compoſed by command, by I. G. 
Fock, of the Supreme Confiftory, 


c.“ In this work the author has 
endeavoured todeliver the doctrines 


of Jeſus Chriſt in their natural 


purity and ſimplicity, without any 
arbitrary additions and interpreta- 
tions. The form which he has 
?do ted, is the aphoriſtic. His 
explanation of the ormula of hap- u 
tim, is the moſt liberal that we 
have ſeen from a member of the 
Lutheran church: « baptiſe,” ſays 
he, *« no the religion of the Fa- 
ther, the 8 n, and the Holy Spirit, 
that is into the religion which 
teaches us to know God, as the 
father of all men, made known to 
us by Jefus Chriſt, the ſon of God, 


7 


the Holy Sp e t 


and confirmed' and 


5 8 


G. L Plan 
= yt, 


on 7 le le work rod 
© an Introduction to the Scienc 
of Theology,” „ which is Alculared 
to afford much afſiſtance to the 
theological Nuttent' in proſecuti 
his en 8 as well * to 15 
his induſtry, and his attentio 
the principal oe and; im 909 
ant of this ſcience. At Er- 
langen, 
liſted . ſome Remarks on the Study 
of Theology,” which ia/judicioits 
and inſtructivef are well lecture, de- 
livered by him on quitting the uni- 
verſity of Erlangen for that of 
Gieſſen. To theſe remarks he has 
added an effay on ſome expreffions 
of ' profeſſor Kant re eckig the 
interpretation of the Bible, in which 
he accuſes him of reviving the old 


500 loded allegorical method of ex- 
I 


tion, which extorted from thi 
Lend of the ſacred writers myſti- 
cal meanin b wholly foreign to 
ne natural ſignification.— At Tu- 
dingen, wor or nary has publiſh, 
ed *% fome Theological 
on Kant's Philoſophical Doctrine 
of Religion,“ which are an attack 

on that author's work entitle 


«Religion within the Limits” of 


pure Reaſon, &c.” by a divine of 
conſiderable eminence, and ac- 
ktiowledged learning. In theſe re- 
rks, however, he only makes 
of the old weapons by. which 
orthodox divines have been accuſ- 
tomed to defend their cauſe, 0 
Halle, Dr. C. F. Bahrdt has 
liſhed A Catechiſm of Net 
eligion, deſigned as the Bafis of 
eneral InſtruRjon in Religion and 


orality,” contaitiing a judicious 
and ef nav view of the prin- 


ciples of natural religion, and. a 


* 


inſt F'Ulvinit 
Ubliſtied* * at : 


r. Roſenmilller has ub⸗ | 


etharks 
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datian gf them.— Godita an 
1 ang and we 5 treatiſe 
e K ly calcy lated 

In oral 552 "end; 


_- le oy 6 ogra c Dial ogues, 
as an, Introductign ang. uſtration 
of Bahrdt's . Catechi m of Natu- 
ay Religion; being an | Attempt 
e ae unprejudiced Re- 
eetion, among the Rational ang 
well informed, of both. Sexes, an 
I Ages and Conditions.” —At 
Ratiſbon, bo ſenſible work has been 
e on the Knowledge of 
ourſelves, t the O Opec to it, and 
the A vantages 0 it,” which places 
in, fig light, the neceſſity of 
li -exarninati n, as an inſtrument 
of, moxal ger fection.— At 1 
M., Denis, w. a, has been engage 
at, [ NE TING, in compiling a ca- 
gue ral{ppne of the MSS. pre- 
—.— in t ical library, diſ- 


covered a collection of twenty-five 
inedited «+ reh of Auguſtine, 
Biſhop of 1 Theſe he has 
publiſhed in A 4 lb to correſpond 
with the Benedictine edition of the 
fathers, and. accompanied, them 
with ſhort critical and explanatory 
notes. At Gieſſen, M. I. B. Mil; 
ler has publiſhed a coſlection of 
&« Sermons on Chriſtian Morality,” 
in fix large 8vo. volumes, which h 

judiciouſſy ſelected from the works 
of the moſt eminent German, di. 
vines, who have treated on moral 


and practical topics. hey ate 


accompanied with Kr e liſt 
of the ſermons which h avs, be 
publiſned on theſe ſubjects in wha 
German language. Such are 
notices which the foreign Reyiews 
ſupply, of the theological : and mo- 
ral publication of Germany dur- 

the laſt year. 

nder the head of Government 
and Political Economy, we find 
© the Reciprocal Relations, between 


” 


a State and its Servayts, conſidered 

iy a Ld Political, 2 *. 
1ew,, Seutfert, Ph 

LI. D.“ ithed at Wirtaburg, 

This, work — properly be called 

a ſyſtematic commentary; 01 the 

edicts iſſued by, the prince bi 

of Wirtzburg; and atfords a p al 

ing. ſpecimen of the liberality,.at 

ſentiment, on, ſubjects, of govern. 


ment, and policy, Wien is rapidly, 


ſpreading in the German empire. 
t. Hamburg, a treatiſe has been 
publiſhed . on the late Ordinances 
tel ecting, the Liberty of the Preſs 
1 containing an; biſto- 
rical view of the different reſcripts 
iſſued by the Daniſh government, 
on the ſubject of libelous. and; ſer 
ditious publications, from, gde 


1770, 2. unlimited freedom. of 


the preſs, was declared, till Dec. 
1799 when, its, abuſes. were finally 
ubjected to the inyeltigation, of the 
public courts. To writers on the 
conſtitutions of government in the 


different European nations, it will 


afford uſeful information.— Ax 
Leipſic a work hath appeared ae 
fled. „ Enquiries , concerni 
Engliſh, Conſtitution, . 
Chriſtopher Albrecht.“ This — 
is intended to convince maße who 
wiſh for the eſtabliſhment of a 
conſtitution of government, in Ger-: 
many, on the principles of the 
Britiſa, that the object of their ad: 


miration, from the abuſes, which 


have been ſuffered. to creep info 
it, ſtands in need of a reviſal and 
reconſtruction ;z and that its ruilng 
inſtitutions ſhould be ſtudied, by 
them as warnings rather than ex- 
amples. Although there is too 
much ground for many of his ſer 
vere reflections, yet the author does 
not appear to have poſſeſſed a ſut- 
ficiency of knowledge, or imparti- 
ality, to have enabled him to da 
juſtice t to be merits. of the Britiſh 
con- 


Fun Aa „ 
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eenſtitution..—At Hamburg a work 
has been publiſhed, entitled «the 
French Conſtitution corretted' ac- 
cording to Jultice; Reaſon, and 
Wiſdom, unter the directfon of 
Meſſs. Deleffart,' Montmorih, Bar- 
nave, and De la Porte, by M. Pel- 
lenc, late 'fecretary to Comte de 
Mirabeau; with the 'approbation 
of the queen Marie Antoinette: to 
which are added Reflettions on the 
Repreſentative Sytem by Comte de 


Clermont Tonnerre.““ This work, 


we are informed, was found b 
the papers of M. de la Porte, an 

publiſhed by order of the eommiſ- 
lioners of the National Aſſembly 
appointed to examine the papers 
depoſited in the civil liſt office. 
One principal defign of the atrt hor 
us to ſhew, by deduction, that 
nothing was farther from the late 
king's thoughts, than to reſtore the 
ancient deſpotiſm, or to enter into 
the views öf the emigrants; aud 
that he was willing to give up ma- 
ny valuable prerogatiy es, in order 
to quiet the people, and to ſecure to 
them the enjoyment of rational li- 
berty. Whether the ſtatements 
which it contains are accurate, or 
otherwiſe, it is an object of conſider. 
able curioſity, if we attend to the 
plan of rnment which it re- 
opiate eine to its ſtrictures on 
that adopted by the conſtituent af- 
ſembly.— At the ſame place have 
appeared two volumes of a work en- 
titled « the Political Intereſts of 
the ſeveral Courts of Europe, dur- 
ing the Reigus of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. conſiſting of N88, 
tound in th cabinet of Louis XVI. 
which contain ſome curious me- 
moirs and ſtate papers, intereſting 
to the politician and the hiſtorian, 
nd bearing ſtrong internal marks 
of genuineneſs. They were noticed 
by us in our account of the Litera- 
ture of France for the year 1793.—At 
8 „ 


£ 


Stntgard, a'treatiſe has been puBlifhs 
eq «6 e 5 


a0 dee ane en 
nent and e en ben e 
Leet gir a en da eee 
Rent? 


advantages of the encloRtts 
and it” Leipfic a periodical work, 
called J folitial of: 


Groot 
Trade, and Faffnion, cots ng | 
„ in- 


a number bf important articte: 
tereſting not only'to the metdhath 
and politicat'economjit, but to ch 


fine arts. 


man of literature, and lover of the | 
Among the German p ol tions 
: ys CON 


belonging to the department 
thematics and Natural Piritoſophy; 
the “ Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Bees Lettres 
at Berlin, for the years 1788 ahi 
1789, with its Hiſtory fur ale 
riod,” demand out firſtrattenti 


bis volume contains ſome import! 


ant papers in mathematics, M. 
Director Von Caſtillon, M. Bode, 
M. Von Templehoff, M. Berndbſifi, 
M. Burja, and M. Lhaiſier. TU 


the Philoſophical department, Mr. 
Payer, M. R. Forte 


Achard, M. Mayer, | 

and M. Robert have been the cons 
tributors. Among the wrixers' in 
Speculative Philoſophy, and Belles 
Lettres, we find the reſpectable 
names of M. Formey, M. Schwab, 
Count Hertzberg, the Abbé Deni- 
na, and M. Erman. The Hiſtor 
ot the Academy gives, as uſual, àn 
account of the meetings, eulogies 
on dectaſed members, queſtions 


announced, and prizes awarded. 


At Berlin, Mr. Abel Burja has 
publiſned an “ Introduction to 
. Catoptrics and Divprrics,"! 

His work, like the other ſcientific 
productions of it's reſpectable au- 
thor, contains every thing of im- 
portance to the ſcience on which 


it treats, delivered with great clear- 2 


neſs and perſpicuity.— Such, like- 
wiſe, is the character of the “ EKE. 
ments of Aſtronomy,” Vol. I.“ by 


tae 


— + 


be | 
Ss 
14 
| 
1 
. 
1 
| 
. 
F, 
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the ſame author, publiſhed at the 
fame, place. ../To this volume is 
prefixed a brief Hiſtory of Aſtrono- 
my, or rathet of celebtated aſtrono- 
mers deceaſed.—· At the ſame place 
M. I. EK. Bode has publiſhed “ a 
Short Sketch of Aſtronomy, with 
ſeven plates; which is a judicious 
abridgment of his well known great 


work, ſufficient for the purpoſes of 


thoſe who wiſh to obtain a general 
knowledge only of aſtronomy, and 
of the (ſciences conhecteg with, or 
dependent upon it.—At Leipfic, 
profeſſor Gren ſtill contjnues the 

ublication of his“ Journal of 
Natural Philoſophy,” in numbers, 
containing a recital of many curi- 
dus experiments, and important 
inveſtigations in different branches 
ofphiloſophy.—At Erfurt, and Stut- 
gard, NMI. fon George Scheyers 
- bas publiſhed a treatiſe, entitled 
$ Practical Hydraulics adapted to 
the Capacities of Millwrights and 
Farmers,” which contains the prac- 
tical and preceptive part of the 
ſcience, explained in an eaſy and 

opular manner, fo as. to be intel. 
igible to thoſe who have not had 
the advantage of a mathematical 
education; It will be of confider- 
able uſe, therefore, in countries 
able to inundations, or where the 
force of running water is applied 
to mechauical purpoſes.— The 
numbers of Crell's “ Annals of 
Chemiſtry” continue ſtill to be 

ubliſned, and to ſupply the phi- 

ſophical ſtudent with, much cu- 
rious and uſeful knowledge. At 
Hanover, profeſſor I. A. Cramer 
bas publiſhed “ Letters on Natural 
Philaſopby,”” conſiſting of meteo- 
rological, agricultural, and _other 
- xemarks, together with the natural 
hiſtory of a ſmall circle round Hil- 
deſnheim, which are not unworthy 
of notice. Among other curious 
Particulars, it preſents us with the 


108 
6 


* 
account of a dog - roſe- tree, the 9 
can ina of Liunæus, twenty feet high, 


and of ſomewhat greater breadth, 
which was inclofd ya wall, by Bi 


ſhop Hezilo, ſo long ago as the year 
1078.—AtF reyberg, and Annaberg, 
Meſlrs, Kohler and Hoffmann con- 
tinue the publication of their . Mi- 
ner's Journal.“ The years IV. and 
V. contain a great variety of inter 
eſting and important papers. —At 
Frank fort, M. C. H. Stucke has 
publiſhed + Chemical Inveſtiga - 
tions of ſome Foffils on the Lower 
Rhine, &c.” which he intends to 
continue.—At Hanover, and Oſna. 
burg, Francis Baron Beroldingen, 
Canon of Hildeſheim, has publiſh. 
ed an enlarged edition of his “Ob- 
ſervations, Doubts, and Queries 
relative to Mineralogy in general, 
and a Natural Syſtem of Mineralo- 
gy in particular, which does much 
credit to his abilities as a ſkilful 
mineralogiſt; and at Weimar, M. 
I; C. Vdight has' publiſhed an en- 
larged and improved edition of his 
celebrated . Practical Eſſays on the 
Natural Hiſtory of Mountains.“ 
At Berlin, M. Bloch hag publiſhed 
the VIIth volume of ſplendid 
Natural Hiſtory of Foreign Fiſh," 
illuſtrated with 36 plates coloured 
from nature. A conſiderable part 
of this volume is employed in de- 


ſcriptions of ſuch fiſh as are inha - 


bitants of the Indian ſeas; the ma- 


terials for which were furniſhed 


from the collection made by M. 
John, during his refidence in In- 
dia.—At Erlangen, M. I. David 
Schõpff has publiſhed two faſeicuſi 
of a Hiltory of Shells, illuſtrated 
with plates,” which will be re- 
ceived with pleaſure by the lover 
of this branch of natural hiſtory.— 
At Leipſic, M. Roth has publiſhed a 
ſecond volume of his valuable Ger. 
man Flora; and at Frankfort, and 
Regenſpurg, M. Schrank has pub- 


” [ 


* 
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liſhed a new and corrected: edition 
of his Bavarian Flora, printed in a 
rtabie form, and reduced into 
Tables.“ 12 in. e £13k | 
Among the Hiſtorical produc- 
tions of Germany for the year 1 
we meet with the firſt and fecond 
volumes of a “ Hi of Arca- 
dia, by G. A. Von Breitenbauch,” 
publiſhed at Frankfort. This learn + 
ed and ingenious work preſents us 
with the ancient biſtory of Arca- 
dia, from materials chiefly ſup- 
. plied by Pauſanias; the hiſtory of 
particular cities, and the ſhare they 
took in. the general commotions 
and wars of Greece; an account 
of the emplayments, arts, political 
conſtitution, religion, and charac- 
ter of the Arcadians; a geographi- 
cal deſcription of the country, and 
chronological tables. At Leipſic, 
the Rev. J. J. Münnich has pub- 
liſhed a valuable philoſophico-hiſ 
torical work entitled, An En- 
quiry into the State of Morals and 
cience among the Ancient Ro- 
mans,” in which be juſtly appre- 
ciates the character of that people, 
as a nation, during the reign of 
Auguſtus, the i of their high- 
eſt refinement, and properly ex- 
poſes the folly of that implicit 
veneration with which we are 
taught to view them in the com- 
mon courſe of glaſſical education. 
profeſſor Meiners 
o volumes of an 


ners and Political Eſtabliſhments, 
the Laws and Profeſſions, the Com- 
merce and Religion, the Sciences 
and Places of Education of the 
Middle Ages, with thoſe of the 
Preſent Century,“ which are re- 
plete wich information and enter- 
tainment, and reflect honour on 
the induſtry and diſcrimination of 
the learned author. — At Leipſic, 
M.“ Heinrich has publiſhed the 
ninth volume Part V. of his Hiſtory 


Hiſt 


writer, conſidets the party 
-ette, - Malouet, Lally Tollendal, 
Clermont Toth 


of the German Empire, as an Im- 


rovement of Guthrie's Univ 
Hiſtory, including the Reigns' of 
Charles V. Fredinagd I. and Maxi- 
milian II.“ This hiſtory it ſtated 
to be: drawn from the moſt ap- 
proved ſaurces, to be written with 
candour and impartiality, in à per- 
ſpicuous and elegant ſtyle,' and in 
many reſpects to be ſuperiar to the 


labours of precediig hRiſtoriams 


At Gottingen, M. Ch. L. Wok- 
mann has publiſhed the firſt volume 
of an . Hiftory of the Germans in 
the Saxon Period, which is 

work of great merit for gene 

readers, if we conſider the proof 
which it affords of the author's 


care in ſelecting his facts from au · 
thentic documents, the pleaſthg 


ſtyle in which it is written; the 
refleftions which are indfoduted, 
and the ſtriking delineations* of 
character which it exhibits.” This 
volume includes thelives of Henry 
I. and the three Othos.— At Berlin, 
Dr. Girtanner 9 „ ſeven 
volumes of Hiſtorical Informa- 
tion, and Political Remarks con- 
cerning the French Revolution,“ 
in which he appears to have had 
recourſe to the beſt ſources of in- 
formation, and offers many valua - 
ble diſſertations an — rare P 
the chzacter of a philoſophica 
— oh The author is à bitter 
enemy to democracy; and, not 
much to his praiſe as an im =__ 
ay» 


erre, and their aſ- 
ſociates, as the only perſons wha 
in that grand ſtruggle were ac- 
tuated by motives of pure patriot- 
iſm.— At Lemgo, Dr. Gottlieb Joſ. 
Planck has publiſhed the ſecond and 
third volumes of his“ Modern'Ecs 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory,” which, among 
otaer ſubjects, embraces the late 
diſputes between the courts'' of 
Naples and Rome, the late religi- 


/ 
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dus perſecutions” of the reformed 
evangeliſts in the 2 a con- 
tinuation of the diſputes between the 
pa chair and the German arch- 

iſhops, and the eccleſiaſtical revo- 
lution in France. — At Schweinfurt, 
and Nuremberg, M. J. Mich. Sixt, 
one of the deacons of the cathedral 
- of St. John, has publiſhed “ A Hiſ- 
tory ot the Reformation in the 
Free Town of schweinfurt, with 
Forty-eight Documents,” which is 
a valuable fragment- of eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory. — At Leipſic, M. Plant 
has publiſhed “ The Complete 
Geography of Polynefia, or of 
the Fifth Diviſion of the World, 
vol. I. Weſt Polyneſia;“ in which 
he has carefully inferred, from 
MSS. as well as printed authori- 
ties, every thing of 1 re- 
lative to the phyſical ſtate, the 
commerce and navigation, the ſta- 
tiſtics, the hiſtory, the characters of 
the inhabitants, &c. of the coun- 
tries bordering on Aſia, as far as 
New Guinea, including Sumatra, 
Java, the Molucca Iſlands, Ce- 
lebes, Borneo, Magindanao, and 
the Manilla Ilands.—At Ham- 
burg, hath appeared a new edition 
of “ Buſching's Geography, reviſ- 


mented by the author, in eleven 
volumes octavo.“ The value of 
this work 1s ſufficiently known to 
every ſcholar, who will receive 
with gratitude. thoſe improvements 
which the author has introduced 
at a conſiderable expence of atten- 
tion and labour. At Cologne, an 
anonymous work has been pub 
liſhed, entitled “ The Life and 
Crimes of Philip Duke of Or- 
leans,” which draws a malignant 
caricature of a perſon of whom 
candour cannot ſpeak but with 
diſapprobation, and offers a feeble 


deſpotiſm of France, and -its con- 


ed, corrected, and conſiderably aug- 


declamatory defence of the ancient 
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i temptible ſupporters.— At Nurem. 


berg, a ſplendid work is publiſhing 
in numbers, entitled “ Delinea- 
tions of Egyptian, Greek, and Ro- 
man Deithes, with Mythological 
and Technical Explanations,” 
which are engravings from gems 
which formerly belonged to baron 
Stoſch, and are now in the.cabinet 
of the king of Pruſſia.— At Ro- 
ſtoch, Profeſſor G. O. Tychſen has 


ee « An Introduction to 


obammedan Coins,” which pre- 


ſents us with all the preliminary | 


information neceſſary for the ſtu- 


dent who wifbes to become ac- 


eme with this branch of the 
cience of medals, and will greatly 


aſſiſt him in decyphering and ex- 


plaining oriental coins.— At Leip- 
fic hath appeared“ The reputed 


Tomb of Homer, engraved from 
a Sketch of M. de Chevalier, by 


J. Dom. Fiorillo, and illuſtrated 
by C. G. Heyne, with five plates,“ 
which is an intereſting and pleaſing 
treatiſe in antiquities. Profeſſor 
Heyne ſuppoſes this tomb to con- 
tain the aſhes of ſome perſon of 
note, but not to have been erected 
at an earlier pexiod than the time 
of the Romans.—At Hamburg, 
Profeiſor Dan. Gottl. Moldenhauer 
has publithed the curious “ Pro- 
ceſs againſt the Order of Knights 
Templars, from the Original of the 
Papal Commiſſioners in France,“ 
which is written in old Frenc 


Limoſin, and Catalonian, and is the 


ſame which Dupuy uſed in his 
hiſtory of that order. At Leipfic 
bave appeared“ The Travels of a 


Pole through Moldavia to Turkey. 


by ſoſ. Mikoſcha, tranſlated from 
the Poliſh,” which are the produc- 
tions of a man of abilities both as a 
ſtateſman, and -as a writer, and 


contain intereſting obſervations on 
the Turkiſh empire, its form of 


government, religion, forces, man- 
IS | netz, 
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Map of Europe, &. in 2 


ners, and on the nations that live * 
vols. by M. Reichard/” publiſned 


under it, &c. & c. At Hamburg, 
« A Philoſophical, Political, and at Weimar, and reprefented by the 
Literary Journey in Ruffia,“ has foreign journaliſts to be the beſt © © 
been publiſhed by a perſon who aſ book of the kind that has ever ab- 
pead⸗- 5 n 


ſumes the name of Chantreay, which . peare, | 
is evidently a compilation, though The laſt German publications 
which we have to notice in this 


not an unpleaſing one, from the 

variety of publications which have year's catalogue, belong to the head 

of late years been devoted to de- of Claffical, Critical, Polite, and 

fcripfions and anecdotes. of the Miſcellaneous Literature. Among 

Ruſhan empire. — To the preced- theſe we find * Plutarchi Opera, 
cum 4 dnotationibus Variorum, ad- 


ing articles we can only add the 

titles of the following, which be- je&t:que Lectionis Diverſitate, ab 

long to the head of Hiſtory, Anti- Hutten, tom. V.“ publiſhed at Tu- 

quities, and Travels: „The Poſt- bingen. This well knoun work 

numous Works, Political and Miſ- is continued with the ſame atten- 
tion to correnefs and aveuracy, 


cellaneous, of the late R. F. Count | 
as diſtinguiſhed- the former vo- 


lumes.—At Deux-Ponts, 2 vols. 
have been publiſhed -< Dlodori 
Siculi Bibliothecæ Hiſtoricæ Lib. 
qui ſuperſunt,“ with the notes of 
Weſſeling, and commentaties and 
diſſertations, by Profeſſors Heyne, 
and Jer. Nic. Eyring. At Leipſic 
hath appeared “ Polybii Hiſtoria- 
rum quicquid ſupereſt, vol. VII. 
cum Annotationibus ad lib. XI 
XXX.“ by the late learned and 
indefatigable Schweighaüſer, which 
is to be followed by a concluding 
volume, containing the notes to 
the fragments of the laſt ten books, 
together with Greek and Latin in- 
dexes. At the ſame place, M. 
Johan. Frid. Fiſcher has pybliſhed 
Weimar; „ Letters on a Tour  $Agacreontis Teii Carmina, Græce 
through France, England, Hol- , ei recenſione Guil. Baxteri, &c.“ 
land, and Italy, written in the... with various readings, notes, and 
years 1987-8, by Dr. James Chriſt. conjectural emendations, partly 
Ticoph. Schaeffer, in 2 vols.“ pubs, collected m preceding expoſi- 
lfhed at Ratiſbon; + Pictureſque „rors, and partly his own. his 


of Lynar, vol. I,” publiſhed at 
Hamburg;“ The Hiſtorical Ca- 
lendar for the Lear 1794, and Hiſ- 
tory of the Eighteenth. Century,“ 
publiſhed ot Tespe; Geogra- 
phy for People of all Ranks, by 
J. E. Fabri, Phil. Prof.” in four 
large octavo volumes, publiſhed at 
the ſame place;“ „ The Geogra- 
phy of North America, vol. I. or 
the tenth volume of Buſching's 
Geography, by Chriſt. Dan. Ebel- 
ing,” publiſhed at Hamburg;“ On 
Roufſeau's Connexions with Wo- 
men,” a biographical treatiſe, pub- 
liſned at Leipſic; “ Two Eſſays 
on the Rape of Caſſandra, on an 
ancient earthen Vaſe, by H. Meyer; 
and C. A. Böttinger,“ publiſhed at 


Views of Italy, by Dies, Reinhart, 

and Mechau,“ with a great num- 

ber of beautiful and ſplendid en- 

zravings, publiſhed in numbers at 

Nuremberg ; and“ The European 

Fraveller's Guide, with an Itine- 
1794+ 


editions is publiſhed by a perfon 
who poſſeſſes conſiderable reputa- 
tion in the learned world, and who 
has devoted himſelf for nearly 
twenty years ta the ſtudy of Ana- 
creon.— At Berlin, Profeſſor 


L. 


' * 
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G. L. Spalding has publiſhed a publiſhed a corrected and * 


Latin commentary..* on the Firſt edition of Profeſſor Simon's © Hee + 


Part of Ariſtotle's Book concern · brew and Chaldee Lexicon,“ which 
ing Xenophanes, Zeno, and Gor- his critical kill, and intimate ac- 
gias, with a Defence of the Me- quaintance with oriental literature, 
garic Philoſophy,” which is diſtin-\ have rendered ſuperior to any other 
guiſhed by conſiderable philologi- manual extant.—At Roſtoch, Pro- 
cal merit; and at Gottingen, Pro- feſſor O. G. Tychſen has publiſhed 
feſſor Buhle has publiſhed 4 Ariſto- 4 Elements of the Arabic Tongue, 
telis de Poetica Libri, Grace, in &c.“ which, on account of their 
uſym Scholarum,” which is cor- conciſeneſs and perſpicuity, will 
rectly printed, and accompanied be highly uſeful to thoſe who wiſh 
with uſeful conjectural improve- to ſtudy that language. Of the 
ments of the text.—At Leipſic, whole grammar, an Engliſh tranſla- 
Profeſſor Fridy Jacobs has publiſh- tion is inſerted in the Appendix to 
ed “ Anthologia Græca, five Poe- the XIIth volume of the Critical 
tarum Græcorum Luſus ex Recen- Review, New Arrangement. — At 
ſione Brunckiana, tom. I. and II.“ Prague, F. J. Tomſa has publiſhed 
which, when completed, with the « The Second Part of his com- 
commentary and indexes of the plete Bohemian, German, and Latin 
editor, promiſes to be a very cor- Dictionary, with a Preface by Joi. 
rect * valuable edition of the Dobrowſky, containing abſerva- 
Jreek Anthologia.—At Luneburg, tions on preceding dictionaries, and 
\ 7 Frid. Wagner has pub- on the ancient hiſtory of the Bohe- 
iſhed a learned and elegant Latin mian language. At Frankfort, M. 
diſſertation on the fourth Pythian de — has publiſhed “ a de- 
Ode of Pindar, which contains a ries of Galliciſms, or Idioms of the 
critical examination of the words French Language,” which will be 
and ſentiments of his author, and chiefly. uſeful to foreigners, when 
many original and | ingenious ob- peruſing old French authors, or 
ſcrvations,—At Halle, M. Joh. when they meet with inſtances of 
Chriſt, Wetzel has publiſhed an oalloquial language.“ The Li- 
edition of Eicero's „ Brutus,” terary Journal of Berlin“ is an in- 
with uumerous intereſting and va- tereſting periodical publication in 
luable hiſtorical and — * anno- the French language, conſiſting of 
tations, —At 6 e M. J. J. Hot- hiſtorical, philoſophical, and lite · 
tinger has publiſhed an edition of rary diſſertations, fugitive pieces, 
« M. Tull Ciceronis Libri, de tranſlations in verſe from the Ger- 
Divinatione,” corrected by the man poets, analyſes: of the beſt 
help of MSS. and accompanied works lately publiſhed; anecdotes 
- with uſeful critical notes. At Duſ- of the lives and writugs: of cele- 
ſeldorf, M. J. H. Withoff has pub- busted authors of this | century; 
liſhed, in two parts, „Critical Ræ- fcientific views of the principal 
marks on Horace, and other Roman academies in Germany, dramatic 
Writers,” which contain ſome ju- obſervations, &c. &c. 'To cheſe 
dicious emendations, and much cu- ſhort and imperfect notices of the 
rious hiſtorical information col- literary productions of Germany, 
lected from the beſt authorities. — we can only add the titles of the 


At alle, Frofeſſor Eichhorn has following works: Printed een! 
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of the XVth Century, in the Li- 
brary of the Regular Canonry of 
Buerberg, deſcribed by Paul-Hup- 
fauer, Dean of the Canonry,” pub- 
tiſhed at, Angſburg ; G. C. Lich- 
tenberg's Illuſtration of Hogarth's 
Prints, with reduced but com 

Copies of them, by E. Riepenhau- 
ſen,” vol. I. publiſhed at Gottin- 
en; „ G. E. 2 Corre- 
Pei with K. W. Ramler, 
|. Joach. Eſchenburg, and Fred. 
Nicolai, with ſome Remarks on 
Lefling's Correſpondence with 
Mendellſohn,” publiſhed at Ber- 
lin; « New Dialogues of the 
Gods, by Wieland,” publiſhed at 
Leipſic; „ Friendly Letters from 
the Count de Mirabeau, to M. 
Mauvillon at Brunſwic, written 
during the Years 1786-90, &c.“ 
publiſſied at Hamburg!“ Miſcel- 
laneous Diſſertations, by Villaume,“ 
publiſhed at Berlin; the firſt part 
of the ſecond volume of A New 
Magazine for Schoolmaſters, by 
G. A. Ruperti, and H. Schlich- 


thorſt,“ publiſhed at Gottingen; 


« A Collection of Love Songs, in 
Imitation of Solomon's, newly 
tranſlated, and accompanied wita 
Remarks, by J. F. Beyer,” pub- 
liſhed at Marburg; and + Wolde- 
mar,” an intereſting and philoſo- 
hical romance, by privy councel- 
or Jacobi of Duſſeldorf, publiſhed 
at Konigſberg. Pn I 


Of the literature of $Vitzerland 


for the year 1794, we have not 


been able to obtain any informa- 
tion, This circumſtance we muſt 
attribute to the ſtate of the times, 
which has rendered the importation 
of foreign books exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and to the increaſed duties 


laid on them by the legiſlature, 


which have operated in a conſider- 


* able degree as prohibitory laws, 


ſeen, ind 


without anſwering any ends of 
liberal apt \ aig policy, We have 

„ two publications 
which are ſtated to have been 
printed at Geneva, but are, moſt 
probably, the productions of other 

reſſes than thoſe of the republic. 
he firſt of theſe is entitled „ a 

Letter from M. Necker to M. 
Mallet du Pan, Citizen of Geneva, 
and formerly Editor of the Mer- 
cure de France; and is an ironical 
piece, written by a royaliſt, who, 
with wit and talents, poſſeſſes ali a- 
bundant ſhare of the arrogance and 
pride which has brought ruin on 
the ariſtocracy of France. It is 
intended to ridicule the two charac- 
ters mentioned in the title- page. 
The other publication is 2 liled 
„Thoughts on Peace, addreffed to 
Mr. Pitt, and the French Nation,“ 
and was written by the Nate 
de Stael, daughter of M. Necker. 
It contains many viſe and juſt ob- 
ſervations, and Kreſngitle argu- 
ments in favour of an immediate 


peace, which we are apprehenſive | 


will make no impreſſion on the 
minds of thoſe ſtateſmen, whoſe 


perſonal intereſts, ambition, or 
reſentments are gratified by pro- 


longing the calamities of War. a 


From the ſame circumftances 
which have contributed to render 
our laſt article ſo ſcanty, our pte- 


ſent liſt of Italian literature is un- 


uſually barren and imperfect. The 
firſt ſcientific work we have to an- 
nounce is, © a brief Diſcourſe. on 
the Electric Conductor, erected by 
Order of Pius VI. the preſent 
Pontiff, on the Church of St. 
Mary of the Anvels, at Rome, by 
P. L. Gelii.” The moſt remark- 
able thing in this treatiſe is the 
account which it gives of the in- 
ſcription placed in the church by 
| S3 the 
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the command of his - holineſs, in 
'which his obligations to the here- 


fourth and fifth volumes of his 
„Summa Plantarum que hactenus 


tic Franklin for the ſecurity which -nnotuerunt,” in which, with the 


his invention has afforded to that 
edifice, are acknowledged in the 
following lines: 5 
' Et Hiectrici: Frankiinit Virgis 
Ld Futuram Tutelum muniri j«fiit. 


At Padua, M. L. Brugnatelli has 
publiſhed 3 volumes of“ Annals 
of Chemiitry, or a Collection of 


Memoirs on Sciences, Arts, and 


Manufactures, relative to it,” in 


which his object is to inſert, in the 


preſent and ſucceeding volumes, 
every new chemical difcovery, 
every uſetul tnvention relating to 
chemical philoſophy and the arts, 
from the accounts of authors, col- 


leftions and publications of differ. 


ent kinds, Italian and foreign. 
Theſe volumes contain a great va- 
riety of articles, on the ſubjeRs, 
and from the publications above 


mentioned, that are highly intereſt- 


ing and valuable. And they pre- 
ſent us, likewiſe, wit!. many cu- 
rious facts and remarks which M. 
Brugnatelli has added to the mat- 
ter w:iich he has ſelected from the 
Writings of other chemiſts, or the 
communications of hi friends, 
without altering their reſpective 


opinions and theories. — At Milan, 
the patriotic ſociety have publiſhed 
the third volume of their “ Tranſ- 
actions, directed to the Advance- 


ment of Agriculture and the Arts.” 
The papers which compoſe this 
volume are chiefly. defigned for 
local utility, and will be found of 


' Importaace in the political econo- 


my of Italy, Theſe papers are 
preceded by tributes of praiſe to 
the memory of ſome of the de- 
cenſed members of the ſociety.— 
A+ the ſame place profeſſor Fulgen- 
zio Vitman has pubiiſhed the third 


aluſtance of the celebrated botaniſt” * 
Waähl, he has added all the differ. 


ent genera and ſpecies undeſeribed 


by Linneus.-—At Bologna, the 
"Abbe foſeph Jolis has publiſhed 
% aw Eſſay on the Natural Hiſtory 


of the Province of Great Chaco, 
with an Explanation of the Me. 
thod of Living, and the Cuſtorns and 
Manners of the Inhabitants, and 
Journals of three different Excur- 
lions into the Internal Parts of that 
barbarous Country.“ This work, 
when completed, will conſiſt of 
four volumes. That before us is 


Intereſting and entertaining, and is 


divided into ſeven books. In theſe 
the author treats, in order, of the 
name and geography of Chaco; 
of its vegetables; of its quadru- 
peds; of its birds; of its "reptiles, 
fiſh and inſets; of its nations and 
inhabitans; and of its coloniſts. 
The Abbé Jolis reſided nine years 


in the country which he deſcribes, 


The remaining Italian articles 
which we have to announce, be- 
long to Biography, Antiquities, 
and Miſcellaneous Literature. 
At Venice, the public librarian 
Morelli has publiſhed “ the Lite 
of Andrew Gritti, Doge of Ve- 
nice, written by Nicolas Barba- 
rico,” towards the latter end of the 
16th century; which is an in- 
tereſting piece of biography, 
written in eaſy and perſpicuous, 
if not very elegant Latin. The . 
author was a perſon whoſe ments 
raiſed him to very honourable ſta- 
tions in the ſervice of his country. 
—At Rome hath appeared “ an 
Eſſay on the Origin of — 5 
Spain, by Raymond Deodate Ca- 


„ 


ballero,” which is a valuable ubli- 
cation in bibliography, —At Venice, 
M. Andres 


3 


— 
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M. Andrea Rubbi is publiſhing a 
new edition of te. Works of Mu- 
ratori,” of which 6 volumes have 
made, their appearance. «In this 


collection we are preſented with an 


eulogy of the celebrated author, by 


'Lanil, and literary notices prefixed 


to each ſeparate work, by the 
editor. At the ſame place the fame 


editor has ſuperintended a new im- 
preſſion of the Works of Mattei,” 
in 5 volumes. In this collection, 


alſo; we. have an eulagy on the 
author, by Ippolito Pindemonte, 
and literary notices to each piece 


by M. Rubbi.— At Rome, a ſerious 


epic poem has been publiſhed, 
poſſeſſing much of the ſublimity 
and vigour of Dante, on the 


Death of Hugo de Baſſeville, in 
January 1794, who was murdered 
by the mob for having rendered 


himſelf diſagreeable to the papal 
court in his character of - envoy 
from France. But though we can 
admire the poetical merits of this 
performance, we have no praiſe to 
beſtow on the principles, which it 
diſcovers. Theſe can prove ac- 
ceptable- only to the bigotted and 
intolerant, - d ot 197 3:41 


The firft work which we have to 
notice among the few productions 
in French literature of which we 
have had any information, is a 
treatiſe entitled“ Philoſophical 


Worſhip, &c.” by M. Labaſtays. 


This appears to be the production 


of a man of virtue and piety, who 


is almoſt perſuaded to be a Chriſ- 


tian. For he is a ſtrenuous and 
able advocate for the * 


God, the immartality of the ſoul, 
and a future ſtate. Had he been 


placed in circumſtances in which 
Chriſtianity had come recommend- 


ed to him in her. unaſſuming native 


charms, inſtead of appearing debaſed 
— 3 | 


| 


by an unnatural union with tyran- 
my and fanaticiſm, it is highly 
probable that he would have bes 
come an entire convert. — The 
Parallel of Religions, in 5 vols. 
4to.” is a work in which the au- 
.thor has with great induſtry availed 
-himſelf of the writings of all the 
ableſt moderns on the ſubject, to 
lay before his readers a complete, 
and, as he profoſſes, an- impartial 
account of the ſeveral. religions 


which have obtained in the world. 


From the ſyllabus of the contents 
in the Ffyprit des Journaur, it ap- 

pears to be divided into ſeven 
parts. The firſt contains the hiſta- 

ry of modern and ancient pagay- 
iſm, in all the different nations in 
which it has prevailed the ſecond 
a parallel of the pagan religions 
with each other; the third the 
hiſtory of Mohammedaniſm; the 
fourth a parallel of Mobammedan- - 
iſm with paganiſm; the fifth the 

hiſtory of Judaiſm; the fixth par- 
allels of Judaiſm With paganiſm 

and Mohammedaniſm; and the 
ſeventh parallels of Chriſtianity 

with Judaiſm, /Mghammetliniſm, 
. paganiſm, aud deiſm.——%,, The 
Glance on Society in general, by 
J. J. H.“ is a declamatory piece on 
the perfection and happineſs: to 
which the world is tending, not- 
withſtanding the exiſtiug 7 evils. 
v nich are painful to philoſophy 
and humanity; and predicting the 
ſpredy approach of the period 
when © all mankind, aſhamed of 
their long infancy, will form one 
great india dual, one ſocicty, united 
by all the indiſſoluble ties of 

matter and of mind.“ Proteſſor 
Gueroult's “ Treatiſe on the Con- 


ſtitution of the Spartans, of tbe 


Athehians, and of the Romans,” 
is the production of an author with 
whoſe extenſive learniog and in- 

tormation, 


3 
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formation, and abilities as a writer, 
the world is not unacquainted. In 
the work before us his knowledge 
and talents have been employed in 
a manner that will not tend to di- 
miniſh his fame, and that conveys 
much uſeful inſtruction to the read- 
er.— M. Veirieu's © Means of in- 
creaſing and confirming the Na- 
tional Power, in increaſing the 
Private Wealth of each Individual, 
& c.“ is a report given in to one of 
the French committees, the object 
of which is to ſhew the infinite 
advantages which would ariſe to 
the public from a new mode of 
managing mortgages. - Of his plan, 
and the details by which he 1lluſ- 
trates it, we have not ſeen any ana- 
Iyſis.— The treatiſe „on the Sup- 
preſſion of Games of Chance, Lot- 
teries, &c. by M. Duſaulz,“ is an 
intereſting work; in which their 
hiſtory and dangerous conſequences 
are deſcribed with circumſtances, 
and in terms, which ſtrongly paint 
their folly and impolicy. M. Du- 
ſaulz was appointed by the com- 
mittee of public inſtruction, in 
conjuhction with M. Mercier, to 
draw up that report on the ſubject 
of this treatiſe, which was follow- 
ed by the decree of the convention 


aboliſhing all res of chance from 


the firſt of October 1993. — The 
next work which occurs in order, 
is a very important and uſeful one 
in Economics, written by a perſon 
whoſe long attention to the ſubject, 
and numerous repeated experiments 
have enabled him to throw much 
light upon it. Of the nature of 
its contents we ſhall enable our 
readers to form ſome judgment, by 
inſerting its long title, It is called 
„Memoirs on the Adminiſtration 
of Foreſts, and on the individual 
Qualities of Indigenous Timber, or 
fuch- as bears the Climate of 


LY 


* 


France; to which is added, a De. 
ſcription of the Exotic Woods fur. 
niſhed by Commerce; a Work 
uſeful to the Proprietors who wiſh 
to economize their Timber, to 
judge with preciſion of the Age at 
which they ought to fell their 
Trees, and to know the moſt ad- 
vantageous Uſe of the different 
Kinds, according to their Quali- 
ties, determined by a great Num- 


ber of new Obſervations and Ex- 


1 by P. C. Varenne 
enille, in 2 vols.“ “ The Ba- 


tavian Philoſoper, or Philanthropic 


Reflections on the preſent War,” 
is an eloquent piece of declamation 
againſt the principles and objects of 
the war entered into againſt France 
by the coaleſced powers, and point - 
ing out, in beautiful colours, the 


ſcene of freedom, 1 proſper- 


ity, and happineſs, which will 
take place, if that country ſhould 
be ſo ſucceſsful as to maintain her 
independence. This queſtion is 
no longer problematical, if it ever 
was, in the mind of the ſober poli- 
tician. But ſome of the conſe- 
quences which our author predicts, 
are not yet to be perceived cxcept- 
ing by the eye of faith. 3 
ith reſpect to the productions 
of France in Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philoſophy, our information 
is exceedingly limited. We have 
barely heard that in “ in the Jour- 
nal of the Lyceum at Paris,” the 
friend of ſcience will meet with 
many valuable and important ar- 
ticles; hut we are unable to lay be- 
fore our readers the ſubjects which 
have employed the attention of the 
members of that national inſtitu- 
tion, which is ſtated to be con- 
ducted on a plan highly favourable 
to the diflemination of uſeful 
knowledge.— M. Charles Pougens' | 
« Eſſays on various ſubjects in 
| hyſics, 


E 
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Phyfics, Botany, and Mineralogy,” _ 


are reported by the foreign Jour- 
naliſts to be the productions of a 
ſenſible and ingenious writer, who' 
has ſucceſsfully applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of nature, and is well 
verſed in the beſt authors who have 
undertaken to explain her arcana; 
and who poſſeſſes at the ſame time 
a vappy facility in communicating 
what” he knows to readers of the 
moſt ordinary capacities. He is a 
bold advocate for the opinion, that 
the principle of animality is com- 
mon to the three natural king- 
doms.— M. de la Metherie has 
publiſhed a new edition, greatly 
enlarged, of Bergman's . Manual 
for Mineralogiſts,” in which the 
principal improvements which 
have been made in that ſcience, 
ſince the firſt appearance of the 
work, about ten ten years ago, 
have been judiciouſly introduced 
by an author, whoſe profound ac- 
quaintance with chemiſtry and 
mineralogy peculiarly qualified him 
for ſuch an undertaking. | 
Among the Hiſtorical productions 
of France for the year 1794, we 
meet with „ the new Age 
Louis XIV. in four Volumes.” 
This work does not aſpire to the 
dignity of regular hiſtory, but is a 
compilation of the ſcatteted me- 
moirs, ,anecdotes, fugitive pieces, 
ſatires, lampoons, ſongs, _ ballads, 
and ſatirical epitaphs of the period, 
the greater part of which, wer 
handed about in manuſcript, and 
«ould not have been ſuffered to be 
publiſhed under the reign of 'de- 
potiſm. It has been properly 
termed by one of our | Engli 1 
Journaliſts, an epigrammatic 22 
The numerous notes have conſider- 
able merit in an hiſtorical point of 
view; and the whole preſents the 
reader with a vaſt fund of amuſe» 


of ſubjects of his 


| 


ment.— The Hiſtorical and Poli- 
tical Memoirs of the Revolution 
in the Netherlands and the Coun 

of Liege in 1793, by Pubſicala 
Chauſſard, a Man of Letters, fent 
into thoſe Countries by the Provis 
fional Executive Council of the 
French/ Republic, with the Cha- 
racter of a National Commiſfioner,” 


is a work abounding in authentic 


and intereſting information, which 
will afford conũderable affiftance 
to the hiſtorian of the preſent 
eventful period. And as the pro- 
duction of a man of letters, it is 
recommended by no re- 

flections, powerfu 
the attractive graces of fine vrit- 
ing. The“ Hiſtorical Relation of 
the Siege of Valenciennes, by a 
Soldier of the Battalion of Cha- 
rente, is an intereſting and'fimple 
narration of the events, and fluctu- 
ations in public opinion which 
took place during that celebrated 
ſiege, by a perſon whoſe fituation 
as an aſſiſtant in the council of 
war, and prefident of a' popular 
club, gave him the beſt opportuni- 
ties of being well informed on the 
publication. —The 
« Liſt of the Names of the hereto - 
fore Nobles, Nobles of Race, Pet- 
tifoggers, Prelates, Financiers, In- 
triguers, &c. with Notes on their 
Families,” in three parts, is a col- 
NO of „F cts _ anec- 

otes, which preſents a diſguſtin 

eat 'of eee 5 par. 
igacy of the late titled orders in 
France.—t The Private Life of the 
nn . Prelates, and other 
blic Functionaries who have not 
taken the. Oaths on the Civil Con- 
ſtitution of the Clergy,“ in three 
parts, is a ſupplement to the laſt 
mentioned work, It is intended 
to expoſe the pride and vices which 
diſgraced the clerical character in 
, France, 


reaſoning, and 
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France, and powerfully contributed 
to the aſtoniſhing change in eccleſi- 
aſtical matters which has taken 
place in that country. We are 
perfuaded, however, that _ 
counts which it contains are tre 
quently exaggerated ; otherwiſe the 
depravity and hypocriſy of many 
of the moſt celebrated French 
clergy would almoſt juſtify the 
ſevere and cruel treatment which 
they have experienced, We re- 
commend this work to be con- 
fulted in connexion with the Abbé 
Barruel's Hiſtory of the Clergy 
during the Freach Revolution, 
which was noticed by us among 


the articles in Domeſtic Literature. 
The reader, from the very ditterent , 
and oppolite accounts which they 


give, will be prevented from plac- 
ing implicit confidence in either of 
them.— The Diſſertation on a 
Collection of Letters, to the Num- 
ber of 84, written by Henry IV. 
of France with his own hand, to 
M. de Bellyevre,' - Chancellor -of 
France, by the Abbe Rive,” is a 
curious tract relating to ſome ma- 
nuſcripts which may ſerve to throw 
light on many political circum- 
ſtances in the reign of that patriotic 
king. As far as internal evidence 
can weigh, they carry with them 
ſtrong marks of authenticity. They 
are reported to have been pur- 
chaſed by the preſent proprietor 
from one of the national . guards, 
into whoſe hands they fell at the 
deſtruction of the Baſtile.— The 
« Voyages to Guinea, and to the 
Carribbee Iſlands in America, by 
Paul Edman Ifert,” is a tranſlation 
from the German, of a plealing 
work, written in the epittolary 
form, which furniſhes the. reader 


4 


with = intereſting information. 


relative to the inhabitants and na- 
tural productions of theſe parts of 
1 
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the globe. Of 4 Chantreay's Phi- nie 


loſophical, Political, and Literary tio 
Journey in Ruſſia,“ we have a or 
ready taken notice in our account hit 
of the literature of Germany. dy 

The laſt articles which we have /far 
to mention in our imperfect cata- -M 
logue of French literature. for the — L 


year 1794; belong to the claſſes 
af Literary Antiquities, and Miſcel- 
laneous Literature, The firſt of 
theſe are the Memoirs of Litera- 
ture, taken from: Regiſters of the 
Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles 
Lettres from the Year 1780 to 1584, 
Vols. XLIV—XLVI, printed at 
the national preſs, in the Louvre.“ 
In theſe volumes we 'are preſented - 
with the hiſtory of the academy, 
now no longer royal, and eulogies 
of many of its reſpetable mem- 


bers. They afterwards offer to us 


a variety of important papers on fel 
ſubjects f re. — Greek lit 
and Roman antiquities and litera- me 
ture, and the hiſtory of ancient Pr 
and modern nations, which reflect me 
honour on the learning and in- fer 
duſtry of the authors. Among the pr 
reſpectable names of the contri- it 
butors to theſe volumes we find uf; 
thoſe of Deguignes, Keralio, An- ſu 
quetil Dunerron, St. Croix, Gar- thi 
nier, Bouchart, Broitier, de Roch- to: 
fort, Vauvilliers, Dupuy, and Deſ- WI 
ormeaux.— The Memoirs on the 
different Antiquities of Perſia, &c. A 
by A. I. Silveſter de Sacy,“ are re- an 
plete with learning and curious in- ce 
formation, which will be highly ac- wl 
ceptable to the oriental ſcholar, as ba 
well asto the hiſtorian and antiquary. w! 
They contain dutertations- on the th, 
inſcriptions and monuments of un 
Nakſhi Ruſtam; on the Cufic and It 
Perfic inſcriptions in Gehel-Minar, to 
as they are {ound in Niebuhr; an ol 
account of the coins of the Perſian ter 
Eings of the dynaſty of the Saſſa- pr 
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nid» ; an account of the inſcrip- 
tions, &c. diſcovered at Kirmanſha 
or Biſutun, in Kurdiſtan; and a 


hiſtory of the Perſian kings of the- 


dynaſty of Saſſaſidæ, from the 
/famous Hiſtory of Mirkhond.— 
N. Haffner's treatiſe © on Literary 
Education, or on the Organization 
of an Eſtabliſhment for the higher 
Branches of Science, was . pub- 
liſhed in conſequence of the print- 
ing of Tallevrand Perigord's report 
of a plan for public inſtruction, 
which it ſhews to- be in many re- 
ſpects eſſentially defective. And it 
offers many important remarks on 
the ſubject, which deſerve an at- 
tentive peruſal, as they are ſuggeſt- 
ed by a perſon of a liberal and en- 
lglitenec mind, who has poſſeſſed 
the advantage of experience for 
many years in the capacity of pro- 
feſſor of theology in the univer- 
lity of Straſburgh.— The“ Ele- 
mentary Treatiſe on the Art of 
Printing, by Antoine Francois Mo- 
mero/” will prove a valuable pre- 
ſent to thoſe who wiſh to acquire a 
practical knowledge of the art, as 
it contains the ſubſtance of all the 
uſeful inſtructions delivered in 
ſuch works as ha v already received 
the np of general approbation, 
together with the improvements 
which have been introduced fince 
their appearance. M. 
Eſſay on Mufic,” is the work of 
an author who has acquired- great 
celebrity in the muſical line, and 
who has contributed much to 
barifly that falſe taſte from France, 
which for a long time juſtly expoſed 
their compoſitions and perform- 
wes to the ridicule of foreigners, 
It may well be ſuppoſed, therefore, 
to abound in valuable remarks and 
obſervations which will -prove in- 
tre.ting both to compoſers and 
Practitioners.—“ The various 
1794. 


Gretry's 


Works of Cerutti, or a Collection 
of Pieces compoſed before and 
ſince the Revolution,“ contain a 
great number of pieces of elo- 
quence and poetry which are ſaid 
to be deſerving of conſiderable 
praiſe. To the articles already 
enumerated we have to add, 
“% Fables, by M. Florian,” which 
are ſaid to be inferior only to thoſe 
of la Fontaine; The Blind Man 
of the Mountain,” a collection of 
literary and philoſophical diicou: ſes 
written in imitation of the elegant 
and intereſting converſations trauſ- 
mitted to us by the ancients, and par- 
ticularly by Cicero; and“ William 
Tell,” a popular drama, in three 
acts, by Sedaine. | 

We ſhall now cloſe our ſhort 
view of foreign literature, by juſt 
announcing ſome publications 
which have iſſued from the preſſes of 
Spain and Portugal. In the for- 
mer country have appeared a work 
on “ the Origin of Laws, Arts, and 
Sciences, and 'their tirſt Progreſs 
among the Ancients,” in z vols; 
« New Obſervations on Rural Eco- 
nomy, the Manner of perfe&ing 
and preſerving the Breed of Horſes, 
and on other intereſting Objects, 
by M. Malatos;” © Elements of 
the Veterinary Art,” by the ſame; 
« Uranography, or a Deſcription 
of the Heavens, by M. Garriga, 
with taree Maps of the Confſtella- 
tions ;” the third part of the ſecond 
volume of <4 a Deſcription of the 
Spontaneous Plants of Spain, aud 
of thoſe cultivated in the Gardens 


of that Country, by I. A. Cava- 


nillas,” illuſtrated with 30 plates, 
and accompanied by the natural 
hiſtory of the mountainous di- 
ſtricts in the kingdom of Valencia; 
and “ Notices concerning North 
and South America, a Phyſical and 
Hiſtorical Dialogue,” -In Portu- 
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gueſe literature we have only heard 
of „a Topographical and Hiſtorical 
Deſcription of the City of Oporto, 
by Agoſt. Rebello da Coſta, with 
a Chart of the Province of Entre 
Douro e Minho, and Views of the 
City of Oporto.” This work 1s 
faid to be a very valuable one, and 
to preſent us with a circumſtantial 
and intereſting account of the hiſto- 
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„principal buildings, populati 
dul ind religions | eflablifh ment 
manufactures, and commerce of 
that important city. The intimate 
intercourſe which ſubſiſts between 
Oporto and this country, would 
render a tranſlation of the above 
work acceptable to the Engliſh 
reader, 
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